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THE RAJATARANGINI OF KALHANA. 



EIGHTH BOOK. 

REVERENCE TO THE REMOVER OF OBSTACLES. 

- 1. May Parvati, the wife of the lord of what moves and of what is immovable, 
ward off harm,— she in whose half the adorable one, who knows the conduct 
observed [by all], took up his residence after leaving outside, 0 wonder, his whole 
retinue, though [otherwise] ever-trusted: the old chamberlains (or snakes), the 
age-worn noble bull, and the hump-backed moon. 

2. For some time the new king displayed neither wrath nor kindness, just Uccaia 
as the ocean before the churning had brought to light neither its poison nor its ^ A,u ' 1101-1 
nectar. 

3. In the beginning his brother and the Damara host, who both showed 
excessive arrogance, prevented him from asserting himself, as wind and drought 
[prevent] the cloud [from raining]. 

4. As the brother was thoughtless in his actions and overbearing, owing to 
his youth, the little dignity shown by the tender-hearted king was a source of 
trouble. 

5. For he (Sussala) was ever roaming about with drawn sword, seated 
on an elephant, and plundering the land of all that was of value, just as the sun 
draws up the moisture of the earth. 



1. In representing S'iva in his union with 
Pftrvati as Arilhaitiirifoara, the left half, 
which corresponds to the goddess, is shown 
without the usual emblems mid attendants of 
the god, such as the crescent, the snakes, 
etc. ; comp. llio introductory verses of Books 
i., iii. This the author wishes to explain by 
the care which the god takes to keep away 
from his beloved wife all male beings, even his 
most trusted attendants. Old chamberlains, 

VOL. II. 



eunuchs and cripples are generally admitted 
into the seraglio. The double meaning of the 
word knnaikin permits of the snakes being 
represented as S iva's chamberlains ; the moon, 
supposed to be hump-backed, figures us the 
cripple. We should get a third pun if we had 
as the designation of S'iva's bull jaradvffa- 
vara instead of jaradnara iy»n as in the text ; 
varfavara means ' eunuch.' It is evident that 
the author intended this double entendre. 

D 
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RAJATARANGINI. 



[VIII. 6. 



6. He said [to the king]: "Destroy those Damaras by fire when they are 
collected." But the king, who was wholly devoted to virtue, did not accept this 
advice. 

7. Eobbers as ministers and feudatories, a brother ready to become a 
pretender, a land without treasure, what difficulty did not beset this king ? 

8. He honoured his brother by having him crowned as a sovereign, and then 
sent him to rule separately the territory dependant on Lohara. 

9. When he proceeded [there], he carried away everything, elephants, arms, 
foot-soldiers, horses, treasure, councillors, and the rest, while his elder brother out 
of tender regard did not object. 

10. As he feared that the soldiers garrisoning the castle (kolfabhrtya) would 
resist his entrance, he took with him a son of Utharsa, Pratdpa by name, and 
thus addressed them : 

11. "I want to make this [prince] king, acting [myself] as his doorkeeper." 
The neighbouring chiefs stood humbly before the king, as if they were his own 
servants. 

12. After the road had been blocked during seven days for his followers, the 
singer Kanaka got an opportunity and went abroad. 

13. He gave up his life at Vdrdnasi in weariness of the world, [being the only 
one] among Hai fa's servants who displayed gratitude. 

14. Again, the honest Uccala from kind-heartedness allowed robbers (damju) 
to rise to high [posts] in remembrance of their [past] services, just as the sandal- 
wood tree allows the snakes [to climb up on it]. 

15. Janakucandra at that time conducted himself with such arrogance that 
the king and the other Diimaras seemed to lose all importance. 

16-18. Bhoju, Hursa'n son, had from the Queen VibhavamatJ, the daughter 
of King Abhaya of UraSd, a male child. As lie was born after two or three other 
sons had died [in childhood], the Gurus, anxious [to assure him] a lung life, had 
given him the ignominious name of Bhiksdcara ('beggar'). Though this boy of 
two years should have been treated as an enemy, as he continued the enemy's 



7. By tho ' robbers 1 (damjavah) the Damaras 
are mennt here and in subsoqucnt passages ; 
comp. e.g. viii. 14, 39, 8. r >(>, U(iH, 1W>7, 1734, etc., 
and the expression tliimarataxkardh, v. 400. 

11. The want of connection in the narrative 
seems to indicate hol e a lacuna of the text. 

12. See regarding Kanaka and his probablo 
relationship with K., note vii. 1117. 

16-18. Ahhai/a, king of Uraia, has been 
mentioned in vii. oHil. 

Tlie custom of giving opprobrious names to 
children born after the death of their elder 



predecessors, is widely spread throughout 
India. It takes its origin from tho supersti- 
tion that a disgusting name will save the 
child from evil inlluences which otherwise 
seem to threaten it. A full discussion of 
names of this kind will he found in Colonel 
Temples I'm/ier Mmnesof Vanjiibit,\vp- -'- stjuj. 
The name llliikln'a, ' beggar,' which is there 
quoted from a list of Hihur names collected 
by Dr. (irierson, corresponds exactly to our 
Iiliihaiunia. Compare also note vii. 1008 and 
viii. 10S"i. 



VIII. 33.] EIGHTH BOOK. a 

stock, yet the king at his (Janakacandra's) advice preserved him and entrusted him 
to his own queen. 

19. While he (Janakacandra) was thinking of getting hold of that [boy] and 
himself ruling [in his name], Uccala, who perceived his intentions, showed politic 
shrewdness. 

20-21. Calculating that either the Damaras, unable to submit to the 
ascendancy of an equal, would become his enemies, or that he himself owing to the 
great honour would become honest, he indicated his intention of giving to him 
charge of the ' Gate.' Thereupon there arose ill-feeling [against Janakacandra] in 
Bhimddeva and all the other [Damaras]. 

22. When the jealousy between them and him had risen high their respective 
followers challenged each other to fight for a stake. 

23. The king wished to see them fight each other on the bridge, and ascended 
to ths four-pillared pavilion (catuskikd), though his councillors tried to hold him 
back. 

24. When, however, the combat in pairs had commenced, the excited Dumaras 
on both sides suddenly started a furious fight. 

26. When the fight had begun by the approaches to the bridge, th« 
soldiers of Janakacandra poured from the river-bank a shower of arrows towards 
the king. 

26. The arrows hissing in their flight grazed the king's body and, after 
embedding themselves in the posts, were seen there shaking, as if in fury. 

27. The attendants thereupon dragged the king back forcibly, as it were, by 
his arms, and getting [with him] into the hall bolted its door. 

28. Janakacandra and Bhimddeva, along with their men, then drew their 
swords in the pavilion to slay each other. 

29. In this tumult Arjuna, Kdlajidsa's son, a violent follower of Bhimddeva, 
struck with his knife the body of Janakacandra. 

30. When the latter saw himself hurt, he kicked in rage the door of the king's 
apartments, thinking that the king had arranged this treachery. 

31. The door held fast, and when he [then] from fear got into a bathing 
place (sndnadroni), Bhimddeva ran towards him with a drawn dagger to kill him. 

32. Seeing this the accountant of his (Bhimiideva's) household, who had 
hidden behind a pillar, cut with his sword Janakacandra a body in two. 

33. The same man, remaining unnoticed after killing him, wounded with his 
sword his younger brothers Gayga and Sadda as they were fleeing. 



Uccala 
(a.d. 1101-H). 



Murder of Jmiuia- 
ctuiUra. 



23. For catuskika, see note rii. 1660 
31. Compare regarding tnanadroni note 
viii. 606. 



33. Kegurding (Itiyya or (iaiyacandia, scu 
note viii. 1H2. 
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RAJATARANGINl. 



[VIII. 34. 



31-. The lightning after striking down the tree does not remain [in view] 
for long, nor a man of remarkable deeds after bringing low a very exalted 
enemy. 

35. He (Janakacandra) was thus killed [exactly] three fortnights, not less 
and not more, after the day of Harm's death in that year which contained two 
Bhadrapada months. 

36. Or perhaps he found his end so quickly on account of the enormity 
of his sin in betraying his lord, though he was his benefactor. 

37. As the king, though rejoicing inwardly, affected to feel anger and grief 
Bhimddcva fled, while Gagga trusted him. 

38. The king sent Gagga to Lahara to recover from his wound, and 
dismissed also the other Damaras, who were frightened, to their own [respective] 
territories. 

39. After having got his kingdom clear of the robbers (dasyu) by diplomacy 
as well as by open acts of repression, King Uccala gradually gained assurance. 

40. As soon as he had secured his position, the ambitious [king] in a 
few days forced the Damaras in Kramardjya to dismiss their mounted and other 
troops. 

41. Then he proceeded to Maifavarnjya and executed Kdliya and other 
Diiinaras who wein fond of rebellions, by having them impaled. 

Ai. He destroyed also in due course the powerful Illdrdja who had amassed 
land, by surprising him in the City with Btrong forces. 

43. Whether from the effect of attachment in a previous existence or from 
deep judgment, the king's affection for Gagga became as great as [if he had been] 
his son. 

44. The king, who cared for his subjects and did not tolerate even a word 
of opposition, showed on no occasion anger when Gagga committed offences. 



35. K. refers here to tho fact that in 
the year "f Har.sa's ilcath (Lokakiila 4177, 
a.d. 1101-2), the luni-solar calendar had an 
intercalary month which full into the month 
of lihfidrapada, two months of that name being 
thus counted for that year. The tables given 
by Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 173, and in 
Mi ssis. Scwell and Dikshit's Indian Calendar, 
p. lii., actually show lihfidrapada as the 
intercalary month for that year, and thus 
prnvc K.'s statement to be correct. 

Harsa's death, according to vii. 1717, fell on 
lihddrapada itidi f>. As K. designates there 
the month simply as Bhadrapada, we may 
assume that the day meant was the fifth day 
of the bright half of the proper (nija) Bhadra- 



pada. This half, according to the rule of tho 
Siirynsiddhiintu still observed in Kasmir, 
follows after the intercalated month, in this 
case called drith/a bhadrapada (comp. Ind. 
lira*, p. !)1 and hid. Cat., p. 30). The date of 
Janakacandra's death must accordingly have 
been K&rttika vadi !>. 

K.'s mention of the intercalary month of 
this year furnishes interesting evidence as to 
the general accuracy of his chronology for the 
later reigns. 

38. Emend Laharaih for Loharam of A, L. 
For the opposite clerical error, comp. note 
v. fil. From vii. 13(10, 1373 sqq. ; viii. 437, 
etc., it is evident that Janakacandra and 
Oargacandra were Pamaras of Lahara. 



VIII. 58.] EIGHTH BOOK. 0 

45. He remembered like magic spells two useful counsels which the wise {k ^\ c ^[ K n) _ 
Bhlmddeva had given him, when asked [for advice] at the commencement of his 

o ' *- Uccata s government. 

reign. 

46. In accordance with the one he went outside [his inner apartments] 
in the morning and occupied himself in the outer courts [of the palace] till the 
evening, in order to learn what the people said. 

47. In accordance with the other he, being ever ready for exertion, would, if 
he heard but the [mere] word ' opponent,' start [at once], even were it midnight, 
and suppress the revolt. 

48. As this [king] possessed great firmness and wisdom among kings, his 
conduct was without stain, not even spoiled by avarice. 

49. Now the guilt arising from the narration of a wicked ruler's [reign] will 
be cleared off my song by immersion in Uccala's virtuous conduct [which is 
purifying like] Ganga, water. 

50. Though his resources (afiga) were incomplete, yet he removed almost 
entirely the dense darkness which impedes the recognition of the right, like another 
Anuru. 

51. As he had taken a vow that he would commit suicide if any person 
should die by starving himself (iiroyopavi^a), lie caused the judges to be careful. 

52. If this high-minded [king] heard the plaintive cry of a person in distress, 
it caused hin pain, and he would not spare punishment even to himself. 

53. If h lament arose owing to the fault of an official, the angered king would 
make it stop by the lamentations of that [official's] own relatives. 

54. As the king was ever anxious to help the weak, the citizens were 
everywhere strong and the officials weak. 

55. He used to go about alone on horseback, and whenever he heard the 
people, ignorant that he was the king, remarking upon a fault of his, he would 
quickly abandon it. 

56. In whatever way the king was approached his presence proved fruitful, 
and for applicants he was like a wirhing tr^e. 

57. Showering nectar by friendly words and gifts of kindness and being of 
genial disposition, he could not ao without his attendants even in places of 
relaxation. 

58. Those who worked for him exerted themselves in their respective 
professions, and might even at night be received by him three or four times. 

«r>nll,W° m *r 6rB r . e p Rr,,in K tho J*™ hahyiili 00. Avf.ru ('the thighless 1 ), the chario- 
SfT'r r?, tl,e pubhc r o, ' t,,,n of t,,u l ,alaco ' « f ><• compared to the king, 

iv. o^. because his limbs (anya) are incomplete. 
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rAjatarajsginI. 



[VIII. 59. 



Uccaia 59. When receiving services, he would at that very time give his reward with 

p. lioi 11). kj n( j ne8B Yor whom was he not like a tree sown by jugglers [which grows and 
bears fruit rapidly] ? 

60. When he heard of any trouble of the inhabitants, he left off his 
other occupations and relieved their distress, just as a father [relieves that] of 
his sons. 

61. By selling his own grain-stores at cheap prices, from tender care for the 
people, he stopped famines at their very rise. 

62. Full of mercy he freed even robbers from the [necessity of] living by 
plunder, and made them lead a blameless life by giving them employ as 
guardians of treasuries. 

63. He was ever considering who might require assistance, and in whose 
territory calamities had to be removed, and through spies he made certain of each 
instance. 

64. The one great virtue of this king, his indifference to wealth, was putting 
forth, as it were, fresh shoots in the [form of the] various [other] virtues which 
accompanied it. 

65. Though he fined those who deserved punishment, for the sake of moral 
order, yet he did not take money from them for fear of being defiled by its touch, 
but made them exculpate themselves by some pious work. 

66. If he had promised to give to an applicant a certain thing singly, he 
kept his word by giving it a thousandfold. 

67. Henco, as one hears supplicants cry, " Give, give to me," so this liberal 
king was heard saying, " Give, give to him." 

68. No gift of his was seen bestowed without magnanimity, given with delay, 
reduced in amount, given without kindness, or half-embezzled by the officials, 
messengers and others [concerned with it]. 

69. He, unlike a tree [which is merely] painted [and hence gives no fruit], 
gave his rewards at festive occasions [of others], on hearing of their distress, in 
order to gratify them, and in order to help them in their affairs. 

70. On the S'ivaratri and other festivals he flooded his people with presents, 
just as Indra [floods] the earth with rain at the conjunctions of planets. 

61. This passage shows clearly that the afforded the means of meeting famines arising 

land revenue of thu Valley was collected in from occasional bad harvests. It is ovident 

Hindu times, as it was until quite recently, that the system referred to is far more 

for the most part in kind. The State sold ancient in Kasmir thun has been assumed by 

its grain stores to the non-agricultural popu- some writers. Compare regarding tho condi- 

lation of the city and towns at fixed rates, tions under which the land revenue in kind has 

and had thus, as in modern times, a pre- been collected in recent times, Lawrence, 

ponderating influence over the grain prices. Valley, pp. 40U sq. 
Under a provident administration the system 



VIII. 80.] EIGHTH BOOK. ' 

71. Not even King Harsa showed such extravagance in offering betel [at ^ -n U n 0 " n ). 
assemblies, etc.], and such splendour at festivals as he did. 

72. Though the regal seat, when he obtained it, was nothing more than a 
clod of earth, yet he displayed excessive liberality such as even Kubera would 
find difficult to practise. 

73. A Kasmirian as he was, he yet did not waste again and again wealth on 
the soil or on robbers by erecting and pulling down buildings, or purchasing horses. 

74. By employing himself in every direction and throwing his soul [into 
everything], he acquired a full knowledge of affairs and became, as it were, the 
soul of his people. 

75. The Brahmans who suffered from illness received from him food fit for 
a king, and medicine, and those who had no livelihood, the means of subsistence. 

76. At S'raddha sacrifices and when propitiatory rit^s [had to be performed 
to avert] bad omens [connected] with eclipses, comets and the like, he bestowed 
upon Brahmans thousands of cows, horses, gold and other gifts. 

77. The whole town at Nandiksetra which had been burned during his reign Temples resio.-.-d by 

Uccaltt. 

by a sudden conflagration was built anew by him finer than it was before. 

78. This pious [king], with whom the restoration of decayed [buildings] was 
a passion, put in order the famous sites of Cakradhara, Yoyeia, and Svayambhi. 

79. The illustrious [image of Visnu] PariMxakesava which King Harsa had 
carried off was put up afresh by the king at Parihdsapura. 

80. The king, who knew no greed, adorned the. [shrine of Visnu] Tribhu- 
vanasrdmin with the previously described parrot-house (? iukdvali) which Harsa 
had carried off. 



73. Comp. regarding the character given 
to horse-dealers, vii. 188, 2!>3. 

76. The text has probably a corruption in 
the form "xambhnvaih (for "samh/itiiai/i '?) 

77. As viii. 110 shows, the complex of 
sacred and profane buildings which had 
gathered around the ancient temple of Si'va 
Bhutesvara at Buth'rir, is meant hero. Comp. 
regarding this sacred site and its ruins, notes 
i. 107 ; v. 48-. r >9. When I examined theso ruins 
in August, 1891, I came across unmistakable 
signs of later restoration, executed with 
inferior materials, especially in the lirst or 
western group of the temples. These repairs 
may well be attributed to Uceala on the 
strength of our passage, no subsequent re- 
ference to a restoration of this kind being 
found in the Rftjat. or the later Chronicles. 

78. Regarding the ancient shrine of Visnu 
Cakradhara, at the present Tjak'dar, see 
note i. 38. 



Yatjesa is found as a name of Visnu in the 
Nilamota, 1 138. No temple dedicated to 
the god under this name is referred to 
elsewhere. But possibly the shrine named in 
our passage is identical with that of Visnu 
Yiigatayin, mentioned near the confluence of 
the Vitasta and Sindliu in v. 100. 

Regarding the worship of Agni Svayambhu, 
'the Self-created Fire,' at Suyam, comp. note 
i. 34. I have not been able to trace any remains 
of old buildings, cither at the sacred spot itself 
or in the neighbouring village of Nich'hom. 

79. The destruction of the silver image of 
Parihatakesava by Harsa has been related in 
vii. 1344 sqq. ; comp. also iv. ][). r ) (Note F). 

Our passage must refer to the construction 
of a now statue which could scarcely have 
equalled the old in size and material. 

80. Regarding the iukavali here men- 
tioned, see v. 31 ; for the Tribhuianatvamin 
temple, compare iv. 78. 
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(a ^1101*11) 81 ' ^° renova * ,e( l tne throne, that emblem of the royal power which Jaydpida 
had acquired, and which had been injured by fire at Harm's overthrow. 

82. Jayamati, through the king's fond attachment, secured the rare [privilege 
of] occupying one half of this throne, and did not disgrace the dignity of a queen, 
though she was of common birth. 

83. For she distinguished herself by kindness, charm of manners, liberality, 
regard for virtuous people, and wisdom, as well as by other good qualities, such 
as helpfulness for those who were without support and distressed. 

84. Yet women who have secured the attachment of a king, may, though 
charming by their loveliness, bring through their temper ruin over the people, as 
[if they were] demons. 

""XiJ-^"' 85_87 - Kiu 8 Uccala, who loved his subjects and who ever kept free from 

greed, had another merit which stood foremost among all his virtues. He ever 
recited to himself the verse : " Officials in truth are eager to kill, desirous of evil, 
robbers of others' property, rogues and demons ; he (the king) should protect his 
subjects from them." Faithfully believing this traditional counsel, he uprooted 
the Eayasthas. 

88. Because, indeed, the officials also are plagues for the people, and not 
only cholera, colic, and exhaustion, rapidly destroying everybody. 

89. The crab kills its father, and the white ant destroys her mother, but the 
ungrateful Kayastha when he has become powerful destroys everything. 

90. If ever a man of mark raises up the Kayastha and gives him distinction, 
the rogue, just as [if he were] a Vetala, slayB him without scruple. 

91. The official, like a poison-tree, makes, 0 wonder, the ground upon which 
he grows up unapproachable. 

92. These rogues were everywhere suppressed by the king through degra- 
dation, dismissal from office, and imprisonment. 

93. He turned the Mahattama Sahela and many others out of office, and 
made them wear clothes of hemp in jail. 

94. He made Bhutahhixca, in order to ridicule him, act like a strolling player 
together with his wife, and run about like a Doraba soldier. 

81. According to iv. 471, this throne had 90. The words in the first half-verse may 

beon brought from Kaxynh nhja. also lie taken ns referring to ft Vetala whom 

89. Regarding Jayamati't antecedents, see a magician (nplunata) binds by spells 

vii. 1460-f>2. (ff'">"), subjects to his will, but who 

86. The verse here quoted is found in ultimately devours his muster, as related 

Mnmutmrti, vii. 123, with a somewhat different in many an edifying story of the Katha- 

toxt. The variations are evidently due to saritsfignra, etc. 

K. having quoted from memory. For the 93. Comu. regarding bhahga, and the 

meaningless "daynaica tdh we have to read, material made of it, note vn. 300. 

in accordance with the original tort, "dayinah 64. Comp. vii. 1096 sqq. 
tofhdA, as already suggested by Durgapr. 
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95. Who was not moved to laughter by [seeing] him with his loDg body, with ^ .^oiai). 

his beard bound up, wearing an extravagant headdress, with a spear in his hand, 

and with his knees and thighs [joined] together? 

96. Another [of the officials] who was fond of courtezans, he made dance and 
sing in his presence with [pantomimic] movements of the head, in the company 
of musicians, courtezans, and parasites. 

97. Another he had bound naked to a cart, with half his head shaved, and 
the [remaining] hair covered with lumps of vermilion. 

98. The disgraced officials became known everywhere by nicknames from 
their [having had to] play on earthen pots and to decorate their heads [in a ludicrous 
fashion]. 

99. Some of those who had been dismissed from office could be seen running 
about night after night begging for anything, and veiling themselves with rags 
which were dripping with dirt, 

100. Others who had grown old in vain, thinking that learning could be 
easily got like the birch bark (bharja), began to study in the house of a teacher, 
as [if they were] children. 

101. Some again as street-beggars would chant hymns loudly and with 
unction, accompanied by their children, and would thus amuse the people in the 
morning. 

102. Some in order to get employment made even their mother, sister, 
daughter, and wife offer their persons to men of noble rank. 

103. Other rogues would worry the astrologers by asking them to examine 
•their nativities, dreams, omens, and auspicious marks. 

104. Those who were in prison, appeared to otherB like goblins with their 
parched faces, with the wild-growing hair of their beards, with their lean bodies, 
and with the chains tinkling on their legs. 

105. When the king had taken away from the officials the marks of their 
arrogance (?) their eyes became capable of recognizing their relatives. 

IOC. With tears in their eyes they devoted themselves to reciting hymns 
(stoh-a) such as the Stavardjax contained in the Mahdbhdrata, etc., and to 
mumbling the [spell called] Durgottdrinividyd. 



96. The interpretation of tajdnuru is 
doubtful. 

96. For mmyavdda" , perhaps, timyavddi" 
has to be corrected. Connect laiirfa with 
Durg&pr. 

98. To make music by beating pots is an 
accomplishment still known to strolling 
players in Kasmir; comp. viii. 891. 



100. Comp. regarding the use of bhuija as 
writing material, notu vii. r>08. 

105. There is probably a corruption in the 
words "lihyandie vi/iii(ite, but no suitable 
emendation suggests itself. 

106. Staeardja, ' chief hymn,' is the desig- 
nation of panegyrical texts in praise of parti- 
cular deities such as are found in the 
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Uccila 107. Thus under this king the ever evil-working Kayasthas were seen to 

o. 1101.11). ........ 

sink into lasting misfortune. 

108. Because they could not deceive that wise king, as [they had deceived] 
other rulers, by effeeting reeonciliations with the disaffected, by offering great sums 
and by procuring [rare] dishes, and the like. 

109. The king wisely held these enemies of his subjects under continual con- 
trol by [employing] various honest superintendents. 

110. " As the town of Bhutesa, which had been destroyed by a conflagration, 
has quickly recovered its [former] splendour by the power of your order, thus 0 
King Uceala, may you restore to happiness and comfort this, your own City, which 
has been destroyed by the five fires of Kayasthas, [royal] relatives, [obnoxious] 
regulations (? k/pli), ministers and solemn fasts (prdyopaveia) ! " 

111. When the learned S'ivaratha had recited this verse at the S'ivaratri 
festival, he insisted upon making him chief-superintendent. 

112. Though he (Uceala) was not inured to affairs, yet he made for some time 
the followers of the righteous realize the conditions of the Krta Yuga by his 
virtuous procedure. 

113. Wise men valued highly the quick punishments which this king of 
mighty glory meted out to the cruel Kayasthas. 

114. Because those who know the wise use of punishments, do not 
recommend delay in the punishment of low-bred horses, Kayasthas, persons 
possessed by goblins and of enemies. 

115. For these, if punished late, would certainly from fear of the 
punishment use the interval to bring destruction on their punisher. 

116. The considerate king in no case harmed the sons, wives, friends, and 
relatives of the guilty persons whom he punished. 

117. He punished with severe pains Lostadhara and other intriguers, and 
thus closed even the way for calumny. 

118. Former resolutions are [usually] forgotten by the persons [who formed 
them], when they obtain the throne, just as the desires formed in the womb [are 
forgotten] at the time of birth. 

119. Uceala [however] forgot on the throne nothing of what, rightly or 
wrongly, he had thought before obtaining the royal dignity, resembling thus a 
person who knows his former birth. 



Mahabharata, Pur&nas and other collections ; 
comp. the Bhitmaitavaraja. Mahupurujaata- 
varaja in the Mahabh., the Ganeiattavaraja in 
the Bhaviayapurapa, etc. 

Durgottdrirfividya, 'the knowledge which 



helps across dangers,' is perhaps the name of 
a Tantric text, or probably Another designation 
of the well known Durgumahatmya (see Cat. 
Catalog., s,v. dtvimuhutmya). 
117. Compare for Lotfadhara, vii. 1076. 
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120. If he had before noticed an enemy to be free from treachery or a follower (a 

to be perfidious, he showed that he had penetrated [them], by acting accordingly. 

121. The paramour will not remember that the faithless wife has betrayed her 
former husband, nor a foolish king now-a-days the perfidy which an unfaithful 
servant has committed against his former lord. 

122. Surely this icing who discerned between right and wrong, must have 
obtained from the body of S'esanaga his wisdom along with the earth. 

123. Thus it happened that he was able to remove the doubt in a law-suit Smt oU^rchant and 
between a merchant and his customer, which had surpassed the comprehension of 

judges and others. 

124. A certain man of means deposited a lakh of money (dinvdra) in the 
house of a merchant who disguised his true character under [apparent] friendship, 
with a view to its coming useful in a difficulty. 

125. From time to time he took from the merchant some small sum of money 
(arthamdtrd) to use it for [meeting] expenditure. 

126. When twenty or thirty years had passed, he asked the holder of the 
deposit (nydsadhdrin) to give him the amount which remained after what he had 
drawn. 

127. The wicked merchant, however, who was anxious to embezzle the 
deposit; deceitfully delayed [payment] under various pretexts. 



123. With the anecdote related here in viii. 
123-1/ib may be compared the digest given by 
Jolly, Recht u. Sitte, pp. 102 sqq., of the 
Hindu law regarding deposits. The detailed 
references contained in the Smrtis and other 
legal texts as to the means by which the 
peculation of deposits may be prevented, and 
as to the legal procedure in such suits, show how 
frequent cases similar to that related in our 
text must have been at all times. The law 
books clearly indicate two different kinds of 
deposits, open or closed (comp. e.g. Manusmrti, 
viii. 186). The king's decision, viii. 100-160, is 
based on the evidence furnished by the new 
coins as to the merchant having treated the 
deposit as an open one. Having used the 
amount deposited for trade purposes, the 
merchant is bound to pay interest for it just 
as if he had taken the money on loan. In the 
same way the depositor is obliged to pay 
interest on the advances he had drawn from 
the merchant. Stratagems like the one 
employed by Uccala, are recommended to 
the judge already by the Smrtis in suits of 
this kind where direct proofs are not available, 
134. The explanations given in Note H, 
iv. 495, regarding the basis of the Kaimir 



currency, will explain the apparent contrast 
between the large ligure here mentioned for 
the deposit and the trifling expenses referred 
to in verses 136 sqq., which are supposed to 
have exhausted it. 

128. Instead of the word attamatra A 
(antamatra L), which gives no sense and for 
which dttamAti a had been conjectured in the 
Ed., I propose now to read arthamatra, ' sum 
of money'; comp. P. W., s.v. rth and tt are 
very easily confused in S'iirada writing. The 
sums thus advanced to the depositor are 
referred to in viii. I.">t us ilraeinena . . . attena, 
•money taken up.' Durgapr. has dattamdtra, 
evidently a correction. 

126. The expression trirhsadviihia must be 
understood us ' twenty or thirty,' and not as 
' fifty ' (comp. v. 210), because we are informed 
in viii. 158 that the deposit was handed to 
the merchant under King Kalasa. Even 
taking as the extreme time limits KalosVs 
nominal coronation in Lokakala 4139, and the 
year of Uccala's death, Lokakala 4187, the 
interval is less than fifty years. Between the 
accession of Kulasa and Uccala about thirty- 
eight years intervened, and between the date* 
of their death twenty-two years. 
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(a D U nm A ii) 128 ' ^ e water w hich h as been carried down to the ocean by the streams is 

received [back] from the clouds ; but a thing deposited in a merchant's hands is 

never again recovered. 

129. A merchant in a law-suit relating to the embezzlement of a deposit is 
more to be dreaded than a tiger ; because he shows a face smooth as oil, uses his 
voice but very little, and shows a geDtle appearance. 

130. A merchant does not to his life's end abandon his deceit, though in a 
law-suit one might think each moment that he has abandoned it, judging from his 
smiles and protestations of former friendship. 

131. Courtezans, the official (hhja.itha), the clerk (divira) and the merchant, 
being [all] deceitful by nature, are [in this respect] superior to a poisoned arrow 
that they have been trained under a teacher's advice. 

132. If a person trusts to a Kirata, because he bears on his forehead a mark of 
sandal-ointment, because he wears white clothes and smells of .incense, his ruin 
is not far off. 

133. Tht merchant who puts drops of sandal-ointment on his forehead, eye- 
holes, ears and heart, takes one's life in a moment, just as a dangerous scorpion 
would which is marked in six places. 

134. The merchant draws up blood and flesh, just like a gourd, and resembles 
it, being white and black in colour, sweating from the smoke of the fire, having a 
mouth [narrow] like a needle and a very eapacious belly. 

135. Then when that [depositor] persisted in his demands, the merchant, 
having exhausted his pretexts, showed him in anger and with a frown the account 
book [and said] : 

136. " That word sreyasc (' to profit ' ? ) which was put at the opening [of the 
account], has turned into aireijate ('to loss'). Six hundred [Dinnaras] have 
been taken by you for tolls in crossing the bridge." 

137. " A hundred [Dinni'iraa] was given to the leather-worker for the repair of 
a torn shoe and of a whip. For fifty [your] servant girl took ghee against a 
blister on the foot." 

134. The gourd (Lagetiaria vulgaris Ser.) is his memory figures which might have sat for 
generally used in Kasmir and the Panjab as a the humorous, if not very complimentary, 
vesicatory. For this purpose a Bm&ll opening portrait drawn here by the author, 
is made at one end of the fruit, and the latter 136. The interpretation of the first half- 
filled with smoke over a fire. The gourd is line (yad adau heyasa iti nyastam asreyate 
then applied to the suffering part of the body, padnm) is very doubtful. In translating as 
where it causes blisters. The moisture which above, I assume that ireyase and asreyate were 
the fire draws out of the gourd is compared to mercantile terms, corresponding to our 
the sweat-drops (or tears) which appear on ' profit ' and ' loss,' or credit and debit. The 
the sanctimonious merchant when he attends merchant would thus say that the depositor's 
daily to his sacrificial fire. account had turned, owing to the several 

Any one who has visited a bazaar in advances, from a credit account into a debit 
Northern India will find it easy to recall to one. 
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138. " From pity you gave three hundreds to a potter-woman who was crying 
over her broken load of pots. Look again and again, here they are put down on 
the birch-bark." 

139. " For a hundred you have brought from the market mice and fish-juice 
to feed tenderly the kittens of that cat." 

HO. " For seven hundreds were bought butter as an ointment for the feet 
as well as rice-flower, ghee and honoy on occasion of the baths of the S'raddha. 
fortnight." 

141. "Your little boy took honey and ginger when suffering from an attack 
of cough. What can he say whose speech is still a babble ? A hundred is put 
down for this." 

142. " In order to get rid of an obstinate beggar who tore his testicles and 
was expert in assaults, you gave him three hundreds." 

143. " For the incense (dhupa), the roots of the S'andii plant and the onions 
[presented] to the Gurus, at an average [estimate] of the whole cost one hundred 
or two must be counted." 

144.. In this fashion that [merchant] totalled up such and other expenses 
which could not be kept in mind, and which were to be deducted [from the deposit], 
and in due course made out an account also for [his] interest. 

145. On his fingers which he moved [continually in calculation], the years, 
months, weeks and lunar days returned again and again without end, just as [they 
return] in the perpetual circle of existence. 

146. Then after lumping up the original sums taken (midayrahana) and the 
interest [due for them], he spoke softly with his lips protruding and his eyes half- 
closed. 



140. Srilddhapaksa or 'S'raddha-fortnight' 
is tho designation of the dark half of the month 
Ativina, wiion special sacrifices to the Manes 
are proscribed. For the latter, offerings of 
the articles mentioned in the text are obliga- 
tory, Compare regarding the S'rAddhapaksa, 
which is still religiously observed in Kasmir 
and popularly known as Kiimliar'pach (Skr. 
Kumaripaksa), Nilamata, 748 sqq. A refer- 
ence to special bathing in connection with 
these sacrilices occurs in the Vijayeiraramah.; 
comp. also J'nilmn l'ur. i. 20, 79, where tho 
S'raddliapaksa is understood under the term 
aparapakj/a. 

142. Certain mendicants established at 
S'rinagar, but recruited from the Panjfib and 
known as Sutrixiihi, still practise exactions 
by threatening to remove their testicles, in 
case they are refused alms. 

143. The translation of this verse is doubt- 
ful and the text scarcely quite in order. The 



dhupa is an incense prepared from the roots 
of the dup? plant (Jurinea macrocophala), 
which grows on tho Kasmir mountains and is 
largely exported to India, b'andii, not found 
in our dictionaries, is certainly the Skr. name 
of the plant known in Kasmir as hand. The 
latter is found growing wild all over the Valley, 
and is valued as a vegetable and for its medi- 
cal properties. According to Dr. Elmslie's 
Kashmiri Vocalni/ari/, p. 130, the botanical 
name of the hand is Cichorium intybus. 

The expression hhrittapdda rendered above 
by ' Guru,' has already occurred, vii. 280, us an 
honorilie designation of Tantric teachers. 

149. I understand this and the preceding 
verses to mean that tho merchant makes out a 
bill not only for the cost of tho articles sup- 
plied by him from time to time, but also for 
the interest due on thoso advances. The 
total nf these sums, according to his reckoning, 
exceeds tho amount of the original deposit. 
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Uccala 147. " Take this thorn [from my side]. Take the deposit, but the amount of 

(a.p. 1101 11). (ujjdmadhana) which was advanced to you on trust, you should give 

[back] honestly together with its interest." 

148. That [customer] for a moment thought this speech to be just, and fel' 
assured. But subsequently he felt mortified when he recognized that [the mer- 
chant's offer] was like a knife smeared over with honey. 

149. He then sued that cruel-hearted and dishonest [merchant], who had 
cunningly embezzled the whole money. But in court he could not get the better 
of him, nor could the judges who considered [the case]. 

judgment of Uctala. ISO. When then this matter regarding which the judges had not been able to 
arrive at a decision, came before the king, he decided it in the following manner, 
saying to the merchant : 

151. " If the deposited money (dinmtra) is to this day still [available], then 
let some small portion of it be produced. Then I shall pronounce judgment." 

152. When this had been done, he looked at the money and spoke to the 
ministers : " Do kings use [for their money] the coin type (taiika) of future kings? " 

153. " If not, then how come there to be on money deposited in King Kalaia's 
time, also coin types which show my name ? " 

154. " From this [it follows that] the merchant here ha9 used for his purposes 
the deposited lakh, just as also this [customer has used] the goods which he had 
taken from time to time from the merchant." 

155-156. " Therefore, if the plaintiff has to pay to this merchant interest on 
what he has taken from him, from that time to the present day, then this 
[merchant] too ought to pay to him interest on the full lakh from the time of its 
being deposited. What need be said of the original amount?" 

157. " Compassionate persons like myself can settle only this much. But for 



The latter is treated by the merchant as if it 
were a closed one, i.e. not bearing interest. 
Hence it is he who claims to be paid up by his 
customer ; compare the verses following. 

147. This verse receives its proper sense 
if we read with L Tirii/'jjamarlbanam for A 
nayojjatadhanam ; the latter is unintelligible. 
The word vjjama I take as the Skr. original 
or representative of tliu Kasniir uzimi, ' debt.' 
The word is found in the Lokapr. i., in the 
expressions dinnarojjttmnci rikti ' acknowledg- 
ment of a debt in cash,' (Ibdrii/ojjdmaciriku, 
' acknowledgment nf a debt in rice," bhamly- 
jdmaiiiikii, ' acknowledgment of a debt on 
pawn,' and also in a bond formulary given, 
lb. Kaemendra, Smnayam. viii. !HI, uses in the 
same sense the term nj/timapf/ttrikd : romp, 
also ujjihnalmplula ' rice advanced on interest,' 



ib. ii. 78. I have not been able to trace the word 
ujjuma in any of our dictionaries. 

148. The saying kxuram kqaudropaliptam 
still lives in the Kasmiri proverb mud'r srdkh, 
' a knife with honey.' It is often used of an 
arrangement which seems fair on the firat look 
and is yet unjust. 

152. Regarding tahka, see note vii. 926. 

155-150. For the general drift of the 
argument see note viii. li!3. I am unable to 
construe properly these somewhat involved 
words, unless we read for vanijo 'rthinn/i, with 
a slight correction, °rlhina. In S'arada writing 
the short mark for I is liable to be misread for 
I ( Visarga) at the end of words, if followed by 
a Danda. 

167. See vi, 41 for the punishment inflicted 
by Yasaskara in a similar case. 
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such persons [as this merchant] a harsh treatment would be right like that ^^oiai). 
[employed] by the illustrious Yaiashara." 

158. " In a law-suit a merciful order is appropriate in the case of a person 
who has been under a mistaken notion. But severity ought to be used against 
him who has employed fraud." 

159. The king who knew to await the [right] time, showed patience in 
debatable matters which were as difficult to get rid of, as arrow-heads embedded in 
particularly vital parts of the body. 

160. In this manner, the king who was ever watchful and wise like Manu, 
became famous for the care [which he bestowed] on his subjects, and which 
required no stimulation. 

161. Friendship which ought not look to interested motives ; strength wnich 
ought to be free from arrogance ; a woman's virtue which ought to be above 
rumour ; propriety in speech which ought to satisfy all ; learning which ought to 
command power ; youth which ought to be free from irresolution ; and royalty 
which should be without Memish, — [all these] verily are found reversed in this 
last epoch. 

162. Even such a moon among great kings lost bis self-control owing to 
jealousy, and caused terror by sinful acts which resembled a fall of meteors. 

163. In his jealousy of noble bearing, valour, intelligence, firmness, and 
youth he destroyed the honour and life of numberless men. 

164. And again [on the other hand] men of high honour, who were angered 
by his harsh speeches, caused humiliation also to the king by their retorts. 

165. For one must know that living men, like sleeping Bnakes, do not display 
their vigour without their anger having been aroused. 

166. In this manifold creation of beings not one is found, whose body, descent, 
conduct, and the like, is not blemished by faults. 

167. The Creator of the Universe (Brahman) is born from [the lotus] which 
grows in the mud ; his body is covered with a reddish-brown colour ; his dignity 
is destroyed by imperfections [such as are implied] by the loss of his immaculate 
character [consequent] upon the cutting of his head, and by other [defects]. 
Wheio such serious faults are first [of all] in him who pervades the great spheres, 
who could there boast of faultlessness ? 

168. The king did not reflect upon this and every day discussed openly the 
defects of his servants' descent, conduct, personal appearance, aud the like. 

169. He took an excessive pleasure in fights, and caused numberless men of 
valour to fall in duels by raising mutual enmity between them. 

187. The fifth head of Brahman has been burned off by the fire of S Ws eye. 
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UCCALA 
(A.D. 1101-11). 



Ministers of Uecala. 



170. On the monthly reception-days, at Indra-festivals and on other occasions 
he presented riches to those soldiers who joined in single combats. 

171. There was not at that time any festival when the ground in the court of 
the palace was not drenched with blood, and lamentation not heard. 

172. Soldiers of noble race who had left their homes, as if in exultation, 
were carried away mutilated from the palace court by their relatives. 

173. When the king saw soldiers killed who had glistening black hair, fine 
beards and splendid apparel, he felt delight instead of pain. 

174. The women, when their husbands returned [alive] after going to the 
royal palace, thought that they had gained a day, but otherwise never felt safe. 

175. Proudly he used to say: "Let that be done which I want," and not 
allowing any contradiction he forced various servants to act as ministers. 

176. Spoiled in his character by spite, he deprived the very persons who had 
been exalted of their offices, and often also put them in disgrace. 

177. The commander-in-chief Danchalca, when he (Uecala) showed anger at 
his powerful position, fled to Vifaldfd where the Khasas fell upon him and killed 
him. 

178. Bakkaka, whom he had himself raised to the dignity of lord of the 
Gate, he deprived of his office, when he saw his great strength. 

179. The general Manikya on being suddenly dismissed from the charge of 
the ' Gate,' devoted himself in his affliction to austerities at Vijayaksetra. 

180. Tilaka and other excellent men from Kdka's family, who held chief- 
command of the army (kampana) and other high offices, escaped his displeasure 
by their pliant nature. 

181. Being pleased by his devoted services, he gave to Bhogasena, 
though he had no attendants and but mean clothes, the office of chief-justice 
(rdjatthdnddhikdra) . 



170. Compare for tho expression matargha- 
dina, vii. 196. 

177. In note i. 317, it has already been 
indicated that Viifaldfd must be identified with 
the valleys drained by the Bichlari river, a 
tributary of the Cinub. This hill district,situ- 
ated immediately to tho S. of the Div°sar and 
Shaliabad Parganas, is now called generally 
Uan'hal, after the pass of that name to which 
it forms the approach. The name Vifaldfd is 

Srobably preserved in that of the river 
licMdri (for ( > r, comp. notes iii. 11 ; vi. 202; 
viii. 260). 

In viii. 684 Vifaldfd is mentioned as the 
route by which the pretender Bhiksocara 
intends to invade Dovasarasa, i.e. Div n sar. In 
viii. 1074 we read of some Kasmir nobles who, 



after being pursued to Vitastfttra (below the 
Ban'Mial pass), take refuge with the Khasas in 
Visaluta after crossing the mountain range. 
In viii. 17^9 Dengapala, a Khasa chief, who 
according to viii. 054 resides on the banks of 
tho Candiabhaga, is spoken of as threatening 
to advance against Kasmir from Visala v a. 
For other passages, comp. viii. 697, 1131, 
loo2. 

Regarding the KhaZas, see note i. 317. 

180. From viii. \'AHr> it is seen that Kdka 
was tho father of Tilaka ' KdkavaMya,' who 
with his relatives is so frequently mentioned 
in the succeeding narrative. The same 
family may have been meant in vii. 1311. 

181. Compare note vii. 601 regarding the 
term rdjanthdna. 
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182. Even Gaggacandra, when he had seen his (Bhogasena's) terrible prowess 
in a fight at a festival of Indradvddasi, had ignominiously fled, though he had strong 
soldiers. 

183. Eadda, Chudda and Vyadda, the sons of a common soldier of the name 
of Sadda, were also made ministers by that [king]. 

184. Tilaka and Janalca, the sons of Vijayasimha, escaped from misery by 
serving him, and were received amongst his councillors. 

185. Who could name [all] those, Yama, Aila, Abhaya, Bana, and the rest, 
who held charge of the ' Gatu ' mid other offices, and whose fortunes proved as 
transitory as the lightning ? 

186. Two or three old [officers], like Prasastakalasa, who were amongst them, 
appeared like decayed trees in the midst of young ones. 

187. Kandarpa whom the king had recalled by messengers, did not accept 
office, notwithstanding his requests, as he recognized the king'B intolerant nature. 

188. Under the new king everything in the land was quite new, the conduct 
in the [royal] assembly, discussion, procedure and the rest. 

189. The goddess of fortune, as if she were a courtezan covered with a magic 
powder, subdues even the strong-minded and makes them trespass. 

190. The regal dignity causes [those who own it], just as if they were spirits 
of the dead, to see manifest enemies even in relatives and to lose regard for 
relationship. 

191. [Thus it came about] that King Sussala, though in possession of all 
that gives happiness, planned a sudden attack on his brother in the hope of 
wresting the kingdom [from him]. 

192. Suddenly the elder brother heard that [Sussala], who moved as fast as a 
falcon, had arrived [in Kasmir] and had got beyond the place called Vardhavdrta. 



Uccala 
(a.d. 1101-11). 



Sussala's invasion. 



182. The name of Indradvadaxi is atill known 
in KaSmir as the designation of the 12th day 
of the bright half of Bhfidrapada, which ia the 
day of the pilgrimage to the sacred sites of 
the Varahaksetra. The Nilamata, 792 sq. 
knows a festival on this day, but calls it 
mahadvadaii. The ' Indra festival ' mentioned 
above viii. 170 was, perhaps, celebrated on this 
day. 

Gayyacandra is the same person as Gagga, 
mentioned above, viii. 33, 37, 43, as tho 
brother of tho Dumara Janakacandra. Tho 
full Skr. form of the name is Gargacandra, 
found viii. 354, 390, 593. Most frequently, 
however, this personage is referred to by the 
abbreviated name Garga, viii. 348, 302, 
424 sqq., etc. 

184. Vijayaiiihha is, porhaps, identical 

VOL. II, 



with the person of this nama mentioned vii. 
580, 583, 827 sqq. 

Tilaka and Janaka aro often referred to in 
the subsequent narrative by their full names 
Tilakasimtia and Jannktimh/ta : comp. viii. 573, 
C92, 632, 791, etc. 

186. For Praiastalnlnia, see vii. 572. 

187. Regarding Kandarpa's exile, see 
vii. 1000 sqq. 

192. In Note E on Lohara (iv. 177), § 7, it 
has boon shown that this invasion of Sussala 
was made in all probability by the Tos'maidan 
route. Varahavarta might therefore be 
placed at or near the present village of 
Varah'gum, situated in the Biru Porgaijo 
74° 39' long. 33° 58' lat., and obout three 
miles to the E. of Drang. (The place is 
marked on tho map as Waragam.) 

C 
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(a 1^1101*11) ^ e (^ cca ^ a ) thereupon set out with rapidity and attacking him with a 
stroDg force, before he had secured a firm position, inflicted a defeat upon him. 

194. The means [at his disposal] could be judged from the various stores and 
masses of betel left at the place from which he had fled. 

195. On the following day, before the king had started to return after accom- 
plishing this deed, he heard that [Sussala], whose valour was formidable, had 
returned. 

196. Thereupon Gaggacandra started by his order with a strong force and 
routed the troops of King Sussala. 

197. Numerous soldiers of Snsnala who could not stand the brunt of the 
battle, found relief from their fatigues on the garden-like cars of the celestial 
maids (Apsaras). 

198. The two RTijaputras Sahadeva and Yudhisfhira there paid back in 
battle with their lives the debt [they owed] for their lord's favour. 

199. Gagga captured excellent horses which had run away from Sussala's 
army, such as excited the wonder even of the king, though he owned many 
horses. 

200. When the king heard that he (Sussala) was encamped on the route of 
Srlyafmra and on the way towards KramnnJjya, he quickly followed him. 

201. Closely pursued by his elder brother he (Sussala) proceeded with a 
small number of followers to the Darad land. 

202. The king executed the Dumara Lostaka, a native of Selyapura, who 
had opened the way for him, and then proceeded to the City. 

203. Though guilty of hostile acts, yet from tender regard for his brother he 
made no effort during the latter's absence to seize the Lohara mountains. 

204-205. The illustrious King Snsxala had married the spotless Meghamaa- 
jari, the daughter of King Vijayapdla. [She was] the daughter's daughter of 
Kalha, lord of KdliTijara, who being himself without a son had brought her up, 
when she had lost her father, with tender love in place of a son and in his own 
palace. 

206. On account of the greatness of this [king's] power the disaffected and 
enemies had not the strength to harm even a child at Lohara. 



196. The text in the first half of this vorso 
is scarcely correct. 

200. For Selyapura, the modern S'il'jmr, 
situated on the route from the Tos'inaidan to 
S'rinagar, see note vii. 494. 

204-5. Regarding Kuliiijara (here wrongly 
written Kalindara) and its rulers, see note 
vii. 1256. 



206. The text of this verse permits of 
different interpretations, It seems to me 
to contain a reference to the authority of 
Kalha, who protected Sussala's dominion. 
Without such a reference, the mention of 
the latter's marriage with Kalhu's grand- 
daughter in the preceding verses would be 
meaningless. 
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207. Brave King Sussala, too, left [the Darad land] by routes hard to pass, ^noi-ii). 
and after many months reached his own territory by a difficult mountain-track. 

208. After this danger had been averted, other apparent troubles too passed 
away from the resolute King Uccala as [soon as] they arose. 

209. Bhimddeva having got hold of Bhoja, a son of King Kalasa, called to ^dcfa* pre 
his assistance Jagaddala, king of the Darad*. 

210. Salha, the son of one of King Harm'* concubines, and Sanjapdla, the 
brother of Dar'sanapala, were his supporters. 

211. Thereupon the shrewd king caused by diplomatic means the lord of the 
Darads to refrain from aggression; he turned back and proceeded to his own 
country. 

212. Salha followed him ; Bhoja went secretly to his own land, and 
Sanjapdla took service with King Sussala. 

213. In a short time Bhoja was betrayed by his own servant, who had taken 
a bribe, and executed by the king like a robber. 

214. Pitthaka, too, Devcsvara's son, who aspired to the crown, had to flee into 
distant lands when the king supported by the Damaras went forth [to meet him]. 

215. Foolish persons who rely on notoriety, and move about everywhere with- 
out reflection just like animals, deserve to be laughed at. 

216-217. A certain bazaar-cook who was a clever intriguer, passed himself 
off abroad as a son of Malla, Ramala by name, and was made much of with grants 
of presents, honours and the like, by neighbouring chiefs who were eager to cause 
disturbance, and were deceived [by him]. 

218. In the summer when the heat troubled him he came alone to Kakmir, 
and on being recognized had his nose cut off by the king's servants. 

219. This very person was then seen again to the people's amusement 
running about in the royal camp, engaged, as befitted [a person of] his caste, in 
selling articles of food, etc. 

220. In vain do people use cunning and deceptions to raise their position ; 
the will of fate cannot be altered. 

221. Man's effort resembles a fire in the grass, which by the wind of fate is 
made to flame up in one place even when subdued, and to go out in another even if 
kindled. 

222. Man cannot get away by running from his fixed destiny, as [little as] the 
bird [by flying] from the fire bound to its tail. 

223. The life of a person, whose breath is destined [to last] until he has 



207. For a route 
comp. note viii. 2' 



>ute possibly taken bySussala, 200. Regarding 5Aimd</^a,comp.viii. 21 sqq. 
' U4s 11- 210. Regarding Darianapala, see vii. 1 203. 
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(a 1^1101*11) en j°y e( l what he is to enjoy, cannot be destroyed by adversaries, neither by the 

employment of continuous fire, poison, the sword and arrows, nor by a violent 

throw over a precipice, nor by sorcery. 

E< *u%ihl£™ Ce 22 "*- By tne king's order Bhiksdcara, being condemned to die, was taken at 

night by the executioners from Jayamati's apartments to the place of execution. 

225-227. Bound to a stone he was thrown into the Vitastd ; the winds drove 
him immediately to the river-bank where a compassionate Brahman found him with 
his breast still palpitating. After some time he recovered consciousness and was 
given [by that Brahman] to Asamati, who being a relative, was called by the S'dhi 
princesses out of respect by the name of Diddri. This clever woman took the boy 
secretly abroad, and he grew up in the Dekhan. 

228. Naravarman, the ruler of Malava, kept that [boy] who was aware of 
his story, like a son, and had him trained in arms and taught sciences. 

229. Others have said that Jayamati herself had preserved him by having 
another child of the same age killed in his place. 

230. When the king heard this account from an envoy who had returned from 
abroad, he ceased thereafter to show affection for this [queen]. 

231. He prudently did not openly betray this [fact], and made a treaty with 
the princes whose [lands] lay on the route, to prevent hiB (BhiksAcara's) entry [into 
Kasmir]. 

232. A foolish person by showing openly suspicion as to his wife's [faithful- 
ness], and by displaying apprehension of an enemy, himself invites others [to 
injure him], 

233. Others have related that Diddd, when Bhiksdcara had been killed, 
had taken some child which resembled him, and had passed it off under 
his name. 

234. Whether this be true or false, he (Bhiksacara) obtained thus such 
importance that even fate could not reduce him to insignificance. 

235. The wonderful diversity of [the results of] former actions produces 
astonishing phenomena, such as are unknown to dreams, magic or imagination. 

236. This prince grew up secretly for the ruin of the people, as the fire 
[rises] in a thicket to burn down towns, villages and other [habitations]. 

225-227. Comp. regarding Anamati, viii. later Paramiira rulers of Malava an contained 

541, 552. It is still customary in Kasmir Brah- in their copper-plate grants; see Prof, 

man families to call the eldost woman of tho Kielhohn's paper, Ind. Ant., xix. 346 sq. 

household by the honorific name of Didd From the Nagpiir stone inscription published 

(Diddu), given in recollection of the great by Prof. Kielhobn, Epigr. Ind., ii. 180 sqq., 

queen. The ' S'ahi princesses ' arc Harsa's it appears that Naravarman was on the throne 

queens; eomp. vii. 1470, 1550, etc. in tho Vikrama year 1161, i.e. A.n. 1104-5, 

288. The Naravarman hero referred to is having succeeded his brother Laksmadova, son 

mentioned in the genealogical lists of tho of Udayfiditya. 
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Uccala 
(a.d. 110M1). 



Birlh of Jayasimha 
(A.n. 1 106-6). 



237. Close to the poiaon-tree grows the plant Prativisii (' antidote '), and at 
the time when the pure waters are spoilt by the rainy season, the rise of Agastya 
(Canopus) makes itself felt. The far-sighted Creator sees indeed the dangers 
which threaten to destroy creation when they [first] arise, and arranges to 
counteract them. 

238. Thus at that very time there was born to King Snssala a son who was 
capable of upholding the world which was sinking in misfortunes. 

239. Appropriately the king gave to this son the name of Jnyasimha 
('lion of victory'), since from the time of this son's birth he was everywhere 
victorious. 

240. Just as Sarvdrfhasiddha, the namt jf Buddha, is appropriate [in its 
literal meaning] on account of his possessing supernatural powers in all matters 
(sarvdvthasiddhi) [and yet in conventional uso applies only to Buddha], so also his 
name Jayasimha while [in its literal meaning] appropriate, yet has not ceased to 
have a conventional use (riidhi) [restricted to this particular king]. 

241. When King Uccala saw the mark which showed itself on the saffron - 
[coloured] foot of this [son], he gave up his anger against his brother. 

242. This mark on the boy's foot removed the enmity between his father and 
uncle, and gave peace to both kingdoms. 

243. King Uccala thereupon to increase the merits of his father, who had UccaWt pious found*, 
gone to heaven, built a Matha under his name on the site of the paternal [house]. 

244. The liberal king gave away at the great festival [when that Matha was 
consecrated,] cows, land, gold and clothes, and was like a wondrous wishing-tree for 
all supplicants. 

245. Even great kings were astonished in distant lands by the presents of 
great value sent to them by that [ruler] whose wealth deserved to be praised. 

246. Also Queen Jay amati built a Vihara with a Matha in order to put to 
a noble use the riches which she had gained by her husband's favour. 

247. Owing to certain demerits of the king from a former [birth], this Ma^ha 
lost its desired designation [and became known] by the name of Navama(ha 
( ' the new Matha ' ). 



tiong. 



237. See regarding the star of Agastya, 
note ii. 140. 

338. From K.'s statement, viii. 3404, it 
must be concluded that Jayasirhha's birth fell 
in the Lsuikika year 4181, or a.d. 1105-6. 

240. K. wants to say that the name 
Jayaivhha, as that of Buddha Sarvdrthatiddha, 
has both an etymological and conventional 
meaning, equally applicable to the king. Such 
words are designated aB yoyaru4ha. 



241, Reddish colour of the feet is an 
auspicious sign ; comp. Brhatsaihhita, lxviii. 
87, 97. 

244. No reference is made subsequently to 
a Mallamatha. 

247. The Navamafha is mentioned subse- 
quently viii. 374, 1052, 2309. It seems from 
K.'s words that J ay amati intended it to be 
called after her husband. For a suggestion 
as to its site, nee note viii. 1052. 
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Uctaia 248. Also the Vihiira whicli he built in honour of his sister Sulla, on the site 

(a d. hoi ii). ^ ^ other paternal [house], did not acquire proper renown. 

249. Indeed, as he did not think of death which was hanging over his 
head, endowments had not been settled on his foundations [when he died]. 

^^S^aMjT 1 250> 0nce tnis kin 6'« wnile stopping in Kramurajya, proceeded to the hill- 

village of Varhutacalcra to see the Svayamhhu fire. 

251. As he was marching by way of the village of Kambalesvara, there came 
suddenly armed Candidas, robbers of that locality, and surrounded him. 

252. They wished to strike him down quickly, as he had only a very small 
force with him, yet his ... . courage arrested their weapons, and they did not 
strike. 

253. The path being blocked, he passed one night in the deep mountain- 
gorge moving about with a few followers. 

254. At that time there spread everywhere in the camps the evil rumour, 
difficult to stop and causing commotion, that the king was no more. 

255. This bad report which was a small affair when it started from the camp, 
became important in the City, like the wind from a hill-gorge when it reaches the 
forest. 



248. The Sullavihara was completed by 
Jayasimha, see viii. 3318. Comp. for Malta's 
second residence on the right bank of the 
river, vii. 1491. 

200-251. The localities connected with 
this adventure of Uccala can be fixed without 
difficulty. The still existing Tirtha of Ami 
Svayambhu, now known as Suyam, has been dis- 
cussed in note i. 34. About a mile to the S. of 
this site lies the hamlet of Tsak" vadar (marked 
' Sheikhwadda ' on the map), which, I think, 
can safely be identified with Varhatacakra. 

The modern uume is the exact phonetic 
derivative of a form *Cakra- 1'ai hafa, in which 
the two words of the compound name have 
been transposed. Ks. tsak", 'wheel,' is the 
representative of Skr. cakra. For J'adar< 
Var/iata, it should be noted that in rustic 
Ks. r at the end or in the middle of words is 
almost invariably pronounced as d, and that 
linal ( is regularly changed into r; comp. 
Kw)(hurfi(a > Katfiar, ghotaka > gut', ' horse,' 
etc. Alternative forms of village names in 
which the words composing them can be 
transposed, are not unknown in Kasniir. Thus, 
e.g. a village of the Pliak Pargoya is known 
both as Ddra-Hi'id^pCr and fiad^pur-Diira, and 
another in the Vular Pargaoa, both as Kai- 
Chachkuth and <Jhachkv(h-Kai. 

The name Kambalehvara can be recognized 
without difficulty in the present Krnmljhar, 



the name of a village situated at the foot of 
a low hill range in the Mach'por Pargaoa, 
about 74° W long. 34° 26' lat. (marked 
Krmnbhur on map). For the phonetic relation 
between Ks. -har < Skr. -e]svaia, comp. the 
remarks made in note v. 46 on TripharK 
Trijmreivara and other Ks. local names de- 
rived from Skr. nameB ending in -isvara. 

Past this range of fir-covered hills leads 
the route from the northern parts of Kroma- 
rujya towards Scayambhu. Near the village 
of Dadeldui- it enters the valley of the stream 
shown as 1'anjtar on the map, and hence 
follows it to the W. This valley contracts 
above the village of Rajpor into a narrow 
wooded gorge. This for a distance of about 
one milo would offer excellent opportunities 
for a sudden attack, such as that described in 
the text. The path runs along the bottom of 
the gorge and follows the tortuous course of 
the stream between steep cliffs. A visit I paid 
to this neighbourhood in September, 1892, 
showed me that this path could easily be 
blocked by a small number. Higher up 
near Svayambhii itself the country is com- 
paratively open and formed by a series of 
grassy spurs with broad shallow valleys 
between them. 

262. The reading of A udrojooaitambka" 
is certainly corrupt in its first part, and satis- 
factory emendation difficult. 
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256. Prefect of the City was at that time CM*', a descendant of the soldier (A ^ii 0 " n) . 
Kdmadeva and brother of lladda and the rest. 

257. After allaying the agitation in the City, he went with his brothers 
into the armoury in the palace and held council as to the further course of 
action. 

258. While they were considering whom they should make king, there 
addressed them also the Kayastha Sadda, who was an intriguer among the 
householders. 

259. " Having got hold of the kingdom thus without rivals, you should 
yourself rule it, since the number of your friends, relatives and servants makes 
you invincible." 

260. When he had thus spoken to them, these villains felt the desire to 
become rulers, and were quickly preparing to seat themselves on the throne. 

261. The report that they were of the race of the illustrious King Yasasltara 
put into all of their family the aspiration to the throne. 

262. Dishonest as their course of life was, this deep-rooted ambition turned 
by the sayings of wicked friends into disaffection. 

263. How should not this wicked procedure have recommended itself to 
Sadda, [considering] that the wretch was born in the family of the load-carrier 
Lavata ? 

264. Though he was only the son of a small official called Ksemadeva, yet he 
had a ferocious character, as befitted a person given to desperate actions. 

265. When he had stolen a golden pitcher from the royal palace he was 
suspected owing to [certain] indications, but yet not recognized [as the thief] on 
account of [his] cunning. 

266. Carrying a dagger, bareheaded and insulting everybody with his laughs, 
he [behaved himself] like a Rajaputra, and thought the three worlds a very small 
thing [compared with himself]. 

267. While he was swinging his fingers to and fro he was [ever] occupied by 
a thought of the throne, which was seen to bear an evil fruit. 

268. They (Chudda, etc.) were eager to grasp the royal power both owing to 
his advice and by their own desire, but when they heard that the king was alive 
they lost their hopes. 

269. From that time onwards that ambition was ever [present] in their mind. 



266. Comp. above viii. 183. Regarding Kdma- 
deva, the grandfather of Yasaskara, see v. 469. 

281. Vhu<i4a and his brothers, as descen- 
dants of Kdmadeva, Yasaskara's grandfather, 
could claim relationship with a former dynasty. 



263. Regarding Lavnfa, see v. 177. 

266. Compare vii. \)2'2, whore the going 
bareheaded is referred to as the former habit 
of Kasmiriuns, 
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UCCALA 
(A.D. 1101.11). 



Conspiracy against 
Uocala. 



Without [openly] displaying itself it seemed neither to close the eyes nc to 



270. Then in the course of time the king, whose attachment did not last long, 
reduced them to aD inferior position, and removed them from [their posts in] the 
royal court (J rdjaalhdna). 

271. The king who by nature used at all times harsh words against everyone, 
said to them too, in the meantime, things which cut to the quick. 

272. They had lost their father in the time of King Hnrsa, and were then 
living in the house of their widowed mother who was [yet] young and hot-blooded. 

273. At that time they had killed a soldier called Mayydmattaka, who was 
their neighbour and intimate friend, because they suspected him of being the 
paramour of their mother. 

274. The king asked himself why they had not punished her too, as she had 
been unchaste, and angerly ordered their mother's nose to be cut off. 

275. This story the king mentioned in their presence, and used to inquire 
after them with the words : " Where are the Bons of the woman with the cut 
nose ? " 

276. The king who was like death to the Kayasthas, had removed Sadda too 
from his official position after having [previously] employed him as the superin- 
tendent of the ' Chief Treasury ' (brhadijanja) and other [treasuries]. 

277. His (Sadda's) own accountant whom he had violently maltreated, then 
denounced him to the king as having embezzled revenue of the treasury. 

278. When the king thereupon in indignation took [from him] the post of 
pravesabhdgika (cashier ?), this ferocious man urged Bad da, Chvd4a, and the rest 
to [follow up] their former plan. 

279. They then decided to kill the king, and waiting for an opportunity put 
themselves into communication with other evil-minded persons, Hamsaratha, and 
the like. 

280. Those who wished to take the king's life met and took an oath by 
sacred libation (pitakosa), but for four or five years they never found an 
opportunity. 

261. It is curious and due to the people's sins that this secret design was not 



270. This reference to the rajasthana is 
curious. Neither of ChucJ<Ja nor of any of his 
brothers has it been previously attired that 
they held the high post of Rajasthaniya, which 
is fast mentioned in viii. 181 aa filled by 
Bhogasena. It is therefore probable that 
the word has not to be taken here in the 
technical meaning explained in note vii. 601, 
but in the wider sense indicated by the trans- 



lation ; compare also viii. C76, where an 
accounts-office (ietfa) is designated SB a 
' Rtijasthfina.' 

278. The exact character of the post of 
pravesabhiigika is uncertain. It might have 
neen a subordinate official of tho treasury who 
received the actual tax-paymonts (piave&a), 
corresponding to the modern Khatatwki 
(l'itivol in Knsmir). 
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betrayed, though it Wcis planned for a long time and by many persons who were (a „ D ^oiuii). 
much divided [amongst themselves]. 

282. They told each one : " It is to you that the king ever uses words which 
cut to the quick," and thus fomented disaffection towards the ruler. 

283. The conspirators protecting their breasts, sides and back with hidden 
armour, continually followed the Icing. 

284-285. The king, who before had been unable to support separation from 
Jayamati, and who though [Icing] would do anything to please her, just as 
[if he were] an ordinar.-y lover, now showed for two years a permanent dislike for 
her [which was due] t: e. change in his character foreboding his end. 

286. Some attributed this to her having protected Bhihfdcara, others 
again to the inconstancy of love passions which resembles that of the 
lightning. 

287. Then Bijjald, the daughter of the lord of Vartula, whom the king had 
married, gained his affections. 

288. King Samgrdmapala died at that time, and his son, Somapdla by name, 
ascended the paternal throne. 

289. When the king heard that intriguers had crowned him after having, 
from hiitred, imprisoned his elder brother, who was fit for the throne, he became 
enraged against lldjapuri. 

290. He gave the hand of his daughter, who was a surety of lasting good 
fortune 

291. This great feast was the last celebrated with splendour and great 
expense by that lover of all his subjects, who was a magical thought-gem 
to supplicants. 

292. When his son-in-law had departed, the king turned out of employ (?) all 
the Tantrins for some slight displeasure, but let the conspirators go free. 

293. Bhogasena, too, whom the king at that time removed in anger from the 
charge of the ' Gate,' became his enemy. 



287. I am unable to identify the territory 
of Vartula of whose king Sahajapala is name d, 
viii. 639. The only other mention of it I cull 
trace is in Vikram. xviii. 38, whore ' a lord of 
Iihartula ' is mentioned among the hill chiefs 
defeated by King Anantadeva. As H and ^ 
are easily confused in S'urada writing (which 
also Bilhana used), it is scarcely doubtful thut 
both numes refer to the same tract. Can 
Vartula bo the hill-district of liiital shown on 
the map as situated on the N. bank of the 
Cinab and to the S.W. of Ban'hal or 
Visaluta P 



288, For Sarhgrumapata of Rajapuri, sou 

vii. <533. 

200. The text has hero a lacuna which 
extends probably over more than one half- 
verse. It appears that K. rof erred in tho 
missing text to the marriage of Uccala's 
daughter Suubhiiyyalekha to iiomapala. This 
daughter is subsequently mentioned viii. 
1404 aq. 

292. Tho moaning of this verse is doubt- 
ful. Instead of A nii vfttih, corrected in the 
Ed. into nirvrttin, L has nivfttllf, which, how- 
ever, is also not clear. 
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UCCALA 

(a.d. 1101-11). 



Itfiofftiscnti joins tho 
eouspiralora. 



AtlBck of ainsi'iiakirs, 



294. Now this man of valour had previously, while in office, after suppressing 
all Damaras, set out towards Lohara to vanquish King Sussala. 

295. The king, whose hostility [against his brother] was mixed with 
tenderness, had ordered him back, whereupon he (Bhogasena) hud spoken in a 
derogatory way of the king ; on hearing this the latter fait anger. 

296. The king having insulted this brave man who was his best friend, 
Itadda, Chndda, and the others then took him into the secret. 

297. The king [as if he were] anxious to gain Yama's land (i.e. death) did 
not exile those who had been insulted, who were full of aspirations, who had 
formed a league and had lost their subsistence. 

298. The crooked-minded Sadda reproached them for having trusted them- 
selves to Bhogasena, because lie judged from the latter's bravery that his character 
was straightforward. 

299. And he said : " The king must be killed to-day, even if it costs 
our lives. Otherwise Bhogasena with his shallow mind will betray [the 
conspiracy]." 

300. Sadda's words were not untrue, because Bhogasena, anxious to disclose 
[the conspiracy], told the king that he wished to say something in secret. 

301. The king replied : " What are you goiDg to tell ? I shall not give you 
[back] the charge of the ' Gate.'" By this insult he led him to join the conspirators. 

302. He who abandons himself to fate, hates those who stir him up, just 
like a person who forgets himself in deep sleep on a day at the end of the hot 
season. 

303. The Taiitrin x who came on guard in their own turn, proceeded then to 
the palace together with their armed companions who were ready. 

304. They let certain Candalas come into the hall who had been given a sign, 
and told them : " Strike at him at whom we strike to-night." 

305. When the king had taken his meal they, standing in the outer hall, 
turned out the servants by saying that the king was in an angry mood. 

306. The king was preparing to go to BijjalVs apartments, and dulled by 
amorous sensations came out from the inner hall, witli lainpn lit to guide him. 

307. When he had got into the central hall with a few followers, Surlda 
blocked the hall he had left, and held back the other people [from following 
him]. 

308. When the opposite door had also been blocked by others, all the 
conspirators rose up and surrounded the king. 



896. The text of the first half-vorso the vcrsu is evidently tho one indicated 
is defective, but the general purport of auove. 
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309. While one [of them] stopped him by kneeling down before him, pretending Dccala 
to address a communication [to him], the Brahman Teja, the son of Dinna, laid hold ( A D - 1101 1 
of his hair and struck him with a dagger. 

310. The many daggers which then penetrated into his limbs, yellow-coloured 
by his golden ornaments, appeared like great snakes [moving] into the cliffs of 
Mount Sumeru. 

311. Crying " Treason, treason," he freed his hair which they had seized, 
and tore off with his teeth the leather-string which held back the hilt of his toy- 
dagger. 

312. Because the attendant who carried his Katiir (hattdraka), Sujandkara 
by name, had fled from his side when the assailants were striking at him. 

313. He (Uccala) then drew out that small knife, fit for a boy. With 
difficulty it came out from the sheath, secured as it was at the hilt. 

314. While his entrails were protruding, he then bound up his braided hair 
which the assailants had let go, holding [meanwhile] the dagger between his 
knees. 

315. With a roar he struck Teja, and showed even Buch strength that the 
latter fell to the ground, as if struck in all vulnerable places [at once]. 

316. Then he struck Ra44a, who was attacking him from behind, and with a 
lion-like roar turned round and tore open Vycutda. 

317. He cut down also another armed man, who though wearing armour, soon 
breathed his last, writhing in [agony]. 

318. Having got an opportunity he was running to get out, but the hall 
door was kept closed by the guards who did not know it was the king. 

319. As he was going towards the other door, Chudda stepped in his way and 
saying : " Where are you going ? " struck at him with his sword. 

320. Then he saw lihogasena, who was standing at the end of the doorway 
with his face turned away, and was making a drawing on the wall with a wooden 
paint brush. 

321. The king as he ran past, said : " Bhogasena, why do you look on ? " In 
his shame he replied something indistinct. 

322. Ilayydvafta, a lamp-bearer, who was unarmed, had taken up the fight 
with a brass lamp, and fell under their strokes. 

323. Somapdla, a Bajaputra from Campa, did not fall into disgrace when 
after slaying his assailants he succumbed to their strokes. 

318. The Kat&r is a large double-edged sontations soo e.g. Egerton, Handbook of 
dagger fitted with a peculiar hilt. It was Indian Arms, p. 102, fig. 340. 
much used once in Northern India ; for repra- 
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Uccala 324. Ajjaka, the grandson of the illustrious S'urapdla and a son of Edjaka, 

a.d. hoi li). away like a dog, hiding his dagger just as [if it were his] tail. 

325. Then as the king in his flight was endeavouring to scale the railing, 
the Candidas cut his knees, and he fell to the ground. 

326. A faithful Kayastha, S'rngdra by name, threw his own body over him, 
but was removed by the enemies after their strokes had lacerated his body. 

T) ^D°\uY) la 327- Aa tno k* n 8 endeavoured to rise again, all his assailants let fall upon 

him their numerous weapons, which seemed like a garland of dark-blue lotuses 
[bestowed upon him] by Kali [as a mark] of her choice. 

328. The depraved Sadda himself cut his throat, saying : " This rogue may 
perhaps simulate death though yet not dead." 

329. He also cut off his fingers, and drew off the jewelled rings, exclaiming : 
" It is I who was turned out of office [by him]." 

330. The long-armed [king] was seen on the ground as if asleep, with his 
face covered by the locks from which the garlands had fallen, and with one foot yet 
shod. 

331. The want of pity which this mighty [king] had shown towards people 
was to some extent atoned for by the great heroism [he displayed] at his end. 

332. A servant, S'urata by name, who had gone out and was loudly bewail- 
ing the treachery, was cut down by the enraged Bhogaxena. 

333. The king who had started for the apartments of his beloved wife, 
seemed by a mistake in the direction to have taken his way to the residence 
of Kali. 

334. Kings who in their kingdom go eagerly after enjoyments, and please 
their mind with a multitude of various dresseB, resemble bees which in the 
garden seek eagerly the stamina [of the flowers] and please themselves with a 
multitude of various blossoms. Alas, they [both] somehow disappear as soon as 
they are seen ; those [kings] are thrown down by their destiny set in motion by 
fate, and these [bees] by the creeper [set in motion] by the wind. 

335. The lord of Lanka (Havana) who had vanquished the three worlds, was 
defeated by animals, and the Kuru lord, the foremost of numberless kings, received 
on his head a kick from a foot. Thus every [great person finds] in the end 
humiliating defeat, just as [if he were] of the ordinary kind. Who then would 
keep up his pride and think : " I am great " ? 

336. The king whom his enemies had abandoned, when he was dead, 
was carried naked like a pauper by his parasol-holders to be cremated. 



886. Havana's defeat by Hanumat's Duryodhann, who was kicked on the head by 
monkeys is alluded to. ' The Kuru lord ' is Bhima at the end of their combat. 
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337-338. One attached Tthe king's] arms to his neck, the other took the feet u ™\„ 

under his arms. Thus they dragged th6 king whose neck hung down, whose hair 

was waving, whose body was drenched with blood, and whose wounds emitted a 
faint whistling sound, out of the palace, and carried him naked like a pauper to 
the burning-ground. 

339. Frightened, they cremated him at once on the ground of the island which 
is at the confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitastd. 

340. Nobody looked on when . he was slain nor when he was burned. Quickly 
he disappeared from sight, as if he had flown away. 

341. He had passed his forty-first year when he lost his life in the year [of 
the Laukika era four thousand one hundred] eighty-seven (a.d. 1111) on the sixth 
day of the bright half of Pausa. 

342. Then Eadda blood-stained las he was], with sword and armour, placed RAnpA-S'AAKnAEijA 

■ L J , , . (8-9th December, 

himself on the throne, [where he appeared] like a Vetiila on a stone ot the burning- mi a.d.). 
ground. 

t 343 

344. After he (Eadda) had descended from the throne to fight, his relatives 
and followers fought bravely in his presence and [dying] adorned the battle field. 

345. Two Tantrins, Vatta and Pa/ta, who were his relatives, and Eatfasilrya 
and other soldiers fell, after fighting for a long time, and died at the main gate 
of the palace (simhadvdra). 

346. Radda, armed with sword and shield, was seen in the palace court- 
yard dancing, as it were, like an actor on the stage of the combat and striking his 
opponents. 

347. After he had cut down many by his strokes, and had again and again 
rendered the victory of his enemies doubtful, he fell at last in the combat. 



330. In the note iii. 339-349 it has been 
shown that the Mahasarit is the present Mar 
stream which flows from the Dal lake, and 
with its branch called Tsiin v h Kill (' the apple- 
tree canal ' ) reaches the Vitastii opposite to the 
Sher Gad' palace and a little below the first 
bridge. Bctwoen tho Mahasarit and the 
Vitasta lies tho great island of Muy"mm 
(Maksikasvilmin, see noto iv. 88). At tho 
western end of this island, and a short distance 
above the first bridge), the river bank was used 
as a burning-ground for Hindus until some 
forty years ago. Close to it the Christian 
cemetery of the Shaikh Bagh has been estab- 
lished. If K.'s reference, iii. 339, could be 
accepted as historical, we should have to assume 
that tho sito was used as a S'masana already 
boforo tho foundation of Pravarasena's city. 



343. The text has here a lacuna which 
must extend over more than the half-verse 
shown in the Ed. as missing. The lines now 
missing probably contained an account of the 
arrival of Gargacandra and his attack on the 
conspirators. From viii. S66 it is seen that 
Radda, who took the name of S ahkharqja, 
occupied the throne during the night which 
followed Uccala's murder, and during the 
next morning. 

L supplies with takatoa the three Aksaras 
missing in A at the commencement of the 
second half of verse 343, but the preceding 
lacuna makes it impossible to ascertain the 
meaning of this half-verse even when thus 
completed. 

345. Regarding siihhadodra, see vi. 
244. 
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Rappa-S'ankhabaja 348. Qarqa, whom the cruel struggle made exceed the Tproperl limits, ordered 
(8.9th Deoember, . . . 

11H a.d.). in his fury that the punishment due for high treason be executed upon the dead 

[Radda]. 

Conspirators defeated 349. Vyadda was killed near the Diddamatha by the citizens, who poured 
by Gargacandra. ag jj eg an( j 8 t 0 nes [upon him], and his head was thrust into a privy-drain. 

350. They who had betrayed their lord were dragged about by ropes [bound] 
to their ankles, and at once received everywhere from the people the honour of 
being spat upon, which they had deserved by their deed. 

3.51. Hamsaratha and others fled and joined Sadda somewhere, to suffer for 
some time yet pangs of misery worse than death. 

352. Bhogasena, who had arrogantly thought that Garga had been defeated 
after his younger brother's death, then heard of these events which were [to him] 
like annihilation. 

353. He turned back with the desire of offering resistance, but seeing 
the fleeing soldiers he retired in fear somewhere, followed by some of his own 
people. 

354. Thus had Gargacandra, helped only by his arm, killed and scattered the 
leaders of the league of conspirators. 

355. Of such bravery and skill in a desperate enterprise, as this illustrious 
[man] displayed, I have not heard anywhere, even in stories. 

356. That traitor [Radda], who had taken the name of S'aiikharcija, went 
the way of the evil-doers, after having reigned for one night and one watch of a day. 

357. These traitors had boastfully claimed to be descended from Yasaskara's 
family, and, therefore, they held like King Varnata the royal power only for a 
moment. 

358. The Kiratas in the forest, who destroy the lion and other [wild beasts] 
by raising jungle-fires and by constructing traps, find their end by the accidental 
fall of rocks. All people, indeed, rush forward by the one path of death. " I am 
the slayer and he the slain," — this means a difference but for a brief time. 

359. Those who hear with joy the auspicious acclamations of the women folk 
at their own wedding, listen with misery, as their end comes, to the lamenta- 
tions of their wives. He who rejoiced but yesterday at slaying his enemy, he, 
too, beholds his slayer excited with joy. Fie over this delusion which produces 
blindness ! 



349. For Diddamatha, now Did'mar, see 
note vi. 300. 

80S. Events are here alluded to which 
must have been related in the verses 
now missing before viii. 343. A younger 



brother of Garga, called Sadda, is named 
viii. 33. 

367. See for Varnata, who was selected for a 
short time as Yasaskara's successor, vi. 91 sqq. 
For A "bhajad read with L °bhaja?i. 
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360. The traitors' desperate act resembled a tree which was only thought of Bajiim.S'ankiiaraj/ 

r • i i • ? (8>yth December, 

in the evening, which bore fruit at night, and on which the evil fruit had ripened nu a.d.). 
by the next day. 

361. Garga, when he had accomplished his task and appeased his wrath, 
threw himself down on the throne and lamented long over his lord. 

362. As he was shedding tears, all the citizens too, freed from fear, found 
occasion to bewail the king who was dear to everybody. 

363. The cunning Jayamati who was eager to live, then gave her treasure to Burning of Uecaiu'a 
Garga in order to raise compassion in him and spoke to him : 

364. " Brother, make an arrangement with me." He, however, in his honest 
nature, took these words to be purely conventional, and prepared her funeral 
pyre. 

365. Nobody can understand these women of unscrutable mind, in whose 
heart there is found, as it were, combined the waviness of their ample locks, 
the excessive unsteadiness of their eyes and the firmness of their round 
breasts. 

366. Though given to unfaithfulness and killing their husbands, yet they 
step with ease into the fire. In no manner can one be sure of women. 

367. While she, proceeding in a litter, was delaying on the road, Bijjald got 
in front of her and entered the pyre. 

368. Then as she (Jayamati) was ascending the pyre her limbs were hurt by 
the pilferers who robbed her in eager desire of her ornaments. 

369. When the people saw the two queens being consumed by the flames 
together with their Chowries and parasols, they, too, all raised lamentations, and 
their eyes were as if burning with pain. 

370. He (Garga) then displayed his noble character in full purity, when, 
though requested by all, he did not seat himself on the throne. 

371. He looked out eagerly for certain persons in whose arms he wished to 
place King Uccala's infant son, in order to have him consecrated as king. 

372. Having seen the real character of some among these, the people, I know, 
nowadays laugh and do not think them fit even to go about as beggars. 



360. Perhaps wo ought to correct phullito 
for A phalito, ' which bore blossoms at night.' 

371. It was customary, in caso the heir to 
the throne was a young child, to place him in 
the arms of an older relative, and to perform 
tho Abhiseka ceremony for both jointly. 
This was to assure tho safety of tho hoir 
during his infancy, and his subsequent acces- 
sion to the actual power. Compare e.g. tho 
story of Bhoja's Abhiseka along with his 



uncle Mufija, as told at the commencement of 
the Bhojaprabandha. 

The person in whose arms Gargacandra 
wished in particular to have Uccalas infant 
son consecrated is Sahatramahyala : see 
viii. WX). The latter has been mentioned 
already, vii. 1018, but his origin is nowhere 
indicated. The name of Uccala's son is not 
given ; comp. regarding him also, viii. 602, 
516. 
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Eawa.S'ankhahAja 373-374. Of the three sons, Salhana and the other [twol who had been born 
(8-0th Deoembor, L 

llll a.d.). to Mallardja from the princess called S'vet/i, the middle one had died. The eldest 
and youngest who remained, Salhana and Lotliana, had from fear, when 
S'aftkhardja searched for them in order to kill them, betaken themselves into tho 
Navamafha. 

Saliiara 375-376. The shameless intriguing Tantrius, mounted soldiers, and councillors 

(a.d. Uil-12). colleoted again after abandoning tho defeated conspirators, and brought up tho 
elder of the two, Salhana. When Garga, who had not found anyone fit for the 
throne, saw this, he had him quickly consecrated as king. 

377. 0 shame, there were in a [single] day and night within four watches, 
three kings who ought to have been seen within a generation. 

378. There were seen royal attendants who served in the evening King 
Vcrala, in the morning llaifila, and at midday Salhana. 

37!). When King Suxsala, who was at Loharakof(a, heard of his brother's 
death after one-and-a-half days hail passed, he fell into great emotion. 

380. The messenger sent by Garga threw himself crying to the ground, 
which made him (Sussala) abandon all doubts [as to his brother's death], and break 
out in lamentation. 

381. From the first messenger of Garga he did not hear the events up to 
Salhana'x [coronation], but only his brother's death, and that ho himself was 
requested to come. 

382. For Oarga had despatched that [messenger] when ho left his house, 
to call him (Sussala), as he did not believe [that he could accomplish] quickly tho 
suppression of the enemies, [which seemed] very difficult. 

8—ala', march to 383. After passing tho night in loud lamentations [Sussala] started at 

Kutmw. daybreak on the march towards Kuimir, without even having colled <■ 1 bis 
troops. 

384. Then another messenger of Garga, whom he met on the march, reported 
all that hail happened, and spoke to hiin : " Assuredly, do not come." 

385. " The conspiracy bus beon quickly crushed, and in your absence, your 
younger brother, Salhana, has been made king. What is the use of your 
coming ? " 

388. When the king hod heard this messago of Garga, ho, impatient in his 
anger, spoko thus laughing to his followers, who did not wish to proceed. 

387. " The crown does not come to us from tho father. If [evon it were so] 



874. Rocanling tho Navama(ha, »oo 177, § 5, that tho distunco bo tweon ZoAara and 
noto viii. 247. H'riiingnr ponuits of iiowb reucliing within the 

370. It hu boon ahowu in Noto li, iv. tinio iuclicntod by out puBsngu. 
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the next born is the heir. But [in truth] my elder brother and I have conquered ^ n*nn w) 
it with our arms." 

388. " We two took the kingdom, and nobody gave it to us. Are the means 
now gone by which we gained it before?" 

389. After saying this he pushed on in unbroken marches, and sent many 
messengers to Garga to win him over. 

390. He reached Kdsthavafa, while Gargacandra, who was on Salhana'a side, 
marched forth and took up a position at Huflecipura. 

391. When the evening came, his messengers who had gone and returned, 
declared that Garga, though he had displayed a conciliatory disposition, had evil 
intentions. 

392. Notwithstanding this, King [Sussala] having once entered into the 
enterprise, sent to Garga his own foster-brother Hitahita. 

393. At this time Bhogasena, whom fate had deluded, came into the presence 
of the king, having employed some Kha&uhas from liiloavana as intercessors. 

394. He sent the cavalier Karnabhuti to the king, and endeavoured to 
entice him by informing him that he (Bhogasena) would defeat Garga. 

395. The people thought it, wrong [of Sussala] that he was waiting for an 
opportunity to slay the betrayer of his brother, who deserved [to be put to death] 
without temporizing, 

396. Garga, too, reproached him by messengers saying : " How can I join you 
by whoso side are the betrayers of your brother ? " 

397. He (Sussala), however, delayed [merely because he feared] that he Bk ' va s ta J^ ei by 
(Bhogasena) would leavo the road in the darkness [and escape] ; he attacked and 
killed him together with his brother as soon as the night had passed. 

398. Karnabhuti rushed into the fight and distinguished himself by his 
bravery, and not less [did] his step-brother Tejahsena. 

399. Tejahsena by the king's order was impaled and also Marica, the son ot 
the commander of horse, Lavariija. 

400. [As far as] his courage went, the king had tho power to punish and 
to reward. His force, however, was so [small] that he could not hope even to 
maintain his position with it. 

390. The position of Ka>thaim(a hits bean 803. The Khaiakn are tho same as the 

fully ditcussod in note vi. 202. The route Khasas ; see note i. 317. 

taken on this occasion by SusBala lay, on /fr/vn»an(i,otherwise unknown, was probably 

account of the advanced soason, probably not a locality in the Valley of the Vitaata, below 

over the Tos'maid&n Pass, but over ono of Varahamula, where Khasas are settled to the 

the lower passes to the W. ; see Note E on present day ; comp. also npte v. 214, 

Lohara (iv. 177) § 7. 400. "nigrahdvagraha" of A L is evidently 

For Hutkapura (Uskiir), comp. note i. a clerical error for "nigrahanugraha", as read 

168. by Durgapr. 

YOI,. II. D 
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Samiana 
(a.p. 1111-12). 



Simula's fhjllf with 
Siryu. 



Ksciipc fif S/ititithi. 



401. Sii'ijiijiciln, too, whom King [Sussula] had sent ahead, joined him later 
whrn the. day was spent, bringing horses. 

402. When these, had arrived, and his force had been somewhat strengthened, 
there eame up N^n/n, a commander of Ganja, with numerous troops. 

40:>. When [Sussala's] trusted advisers saw these bent on doing harm, with 
difficulty they got [the king], who was obstinate in his self-confidence, to mount 
his horse and to put on his armour. 

404. Then there came from the opponents' force a shower of arrows which was 
everywhere of unbroken density, and w hich made the sky appear as if covered by 
a flight of locusts. 

40.1. The enemies acknowledging [as it were] their treachery by the hissing 
of their arrows, struck down irresistibly all in the king's camp with all kinds of 
weapons. 

400. The reckless king, when his soldiers were slain, wounded or dispersed, 
made his way singly out of the enemies' midst and fled in haste. 

407. Then with his horse he crossed a bridge below which the river roared, 
which was ever swinging up and down, and which was difficult to pass, even for 
birds. 

108. Two or three, among them Sa~ijapiila, managed to follow him, and 
keeping at his back held off the enemies at every step. 

4o;». When the brave [king] had reached with twenty or thirty followers the 
Iflatia seat called V'tnluuka, the enemies left him. 

410. While staying there with a few men who were destitute of clothes and 
food, he, O wonder, fearlessly attacked and punished the Kluiias. 



401. Regarding SaTij/ipaln, see viii. 212. 

403. 1 have translated according to tho 
conjectural reading of tin.- Calc. Ed. tliulhruk- 
HiiH for tlinl/trt//;si/r. 

407. K. refers lu re i Icarly to one of tile 
rope bridges, or J/n'i/im, which until a few 
years ago formed the only communication 
across the Vitastii in the. V alley below Varii- 
hanu'da. These rope bridges me .suspension 
bridges "f the .simplest construction, and 
generally formed of three cables made of 
twisted twigs. Ow ing to the swaying of these 
cables to and fro in the wind, nod to tho 
steep gradient* on either side, tho passage of 
a .llu'da of any great span is nervous work 
for those unused to it. Occasionally when 
there is a high wind, the crossing of 
such a .Thiilft is dangerous even for those 
accustomed to the work from childhood. These 
bridges aro quite impassable for four-footed 
Insists, unless carried on a man's hack. 



As the latter operation is impossible in the 
case even of a pony, we must assume that 
Snssala's horse in reality swam across the 
river. In cases where the condition of tin? 
river bed and tho current permits of this 
expedient, ponies are generally aided in 
swimming by n rope which a man holds while 
crossing tho rope bridge. Those who have had 
the doubtful pleasure of crossing some of the 
■Ihfdas in the hills neighbouring on Kasmir, 
will readily pardon K. for having slightly 
exaggerated the diflicnlties of such a crossing. 
Compare regarding Jluilas, Dniiw, Jummini, 
p. 1 22. 

406. Tinhi'i/.rr has boon identified with 
the present limn in tho Vitasta Valley 
opposite to Unliiisn-Uolyasakn ; comp. note 
v. 214. 

410. Correct with Durgilpr. nir/i/irn/n 
'dmiilmjat Kliumn. 
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411 And in time, after having escaped death bv the will of fate, he reached Salhana 

* (a d 1111*1 2) 
Lohara again, though a heavy fall of snow had made the crossing of the pass ' '. 

(samhata) difficult. 

412. Though he had faced death at every step and had been preserved [only 
because he was destined] to live longer, yet he planned [nothing else] but the 
conquest of Kcdmlr. 

413. Garcjn, filled with enmity, had the poor llitah'ila, bound hands and 
feet, thrown into the Vitnsta from the head of the bridge at the 'Gate' 
(dvdrasetu). 

414. When he was being thrown into the water, Ksrma, a servant of his, 
threw himself down before him, and rose higher by his very fall. 

415. When Garget, then joined King Snlhaita, he obtained exceptional power 
[over him], having given him the crown and defeated his opponent. 

41C. This king who had secured the crown without possessing advisers or 
resolution, saw in his mental confusion everything revolving as it were [around 
him]. 

417. Neither political wisdom nor valour, neither cunning nor straightfor- 
wardness, neither liberality nor greed, — nothing was prominent in this Icing's 
[character]. 

418. During his reign robbers plundered the people in his very palace even at 
midday. What need to speak more, of the traffic on the roads ? 

419. On that [throne] on which even a lame woman (Diddsl) had maintained 
herself for a long time in a spirited manner, he, though a man, had his mind 
distracted by fears. 

420. The woman which Salhana enjoyed to-day, Losthana enjoyed the next 
day. Thus they shared in common the pleasures of the throne. 

421. As this [king] had no knowledge of the character of men, and showed 
no concern [for his duties], all his actions were laughed at by thoughtful 
persons. 

422. He put Ujasnhn, Iiolhana'* brother-in-law, who was fitted for assemblies 
of ascetics, into the office [of lord] of the Gate which required rude valour. 

413. It is clear that the bridge near the marked in all probability by the old ruined 

' Gate ' of Var&liamula is meant here. Regard- gateway still known as Denny, which was 

ing this watch-station, which was the best guarded until some twenty years ago ; comp. 

known of all tho ' Gates ' of Ka4mir, see note MooncROKT, Travels, ii. p. 280. 

i. 122, and my remarks, J.,US.R., 1895, p. 382. 420. The name of Salhana's brother is 

It has been noticed as the ' western gato ' by given hero by A and L as Ij>s(hana, which is 

Hiuen-tsiang and Ou-k'ong ; see my Nota on probably a legitimate Sanskrit variant for the 

Ou-k'ong, p. 23. Alberuni too, India, i. p. 207, usual Lofhana, a Prakrit form ; eomp. the 

tells us of " the watch-station Dvar on both forms Garga and Garuacandra for Gagga and 

sides of the river Jailam." The position of the Gaggacandra, note viii. 182. 
watch-station on the right river bank is 
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(A^.nn-ij). 423, He (^j 1181 " 1 ' 1 * 1 ), ftt ^ time of holding counsel, declared that he would 

ward off the dangers from Sustain by muttering his own niftgic spell a hundred 

thousand [times] at his approach. 

424. The deceitful king at Garga'n order had Bimbo, the Piimara of Ni/dsva, who 
was hateful before the latter, thrown into the Vitautd with a stone bound [to him]. 
" liominB™oe. prC " 425 - Garga, the king-maker, while destroying his various enemies, killed 

many Daraaras of Hdldha by the poisoned food lie gave them. 

426. As the king was a mere shadow, [all] whether of the outer or inner 
[court], whether small or great, were dependent on Garga for life and death. 

427. Once then when Garga had come from Lahara into the king's presence 
all the people in the City were agitated and distressed by fear. 

428. Because at that time the report spread that Garga had arrived in anger 
to kill all in the king's employment by impaling them on boats. 

429. For two or three days all the people appeared as if shaken by fever, 
in consequenco of such a terrifying rumour which made pregnant women miscarry. 

430. Thereupon Tilalasimka and others boldly attacked Garga's residence 
on a sudden, without asking for the king's orders. 

431. The whole people in great excitement rushed on with raised weapons, 
but Gargacaitdra received them- all without dismay. 

432. Dilhabhaffdrdka, LakkaJca and others were seen riding about without 
shame in the streets near Garga's residence. 

433. The king did not restrain them, but on the contrary sent Lofhana to 
encourage the assailants, when their energy was failing. 

434. As Garga's soldiers barred the road, he (Lothana), too, neither surrounded 
[Garga's] house nor could he burn it down, though he [attempted to] set it on fire. 

435. Only one Kesava who was superintendent (mathesa) of the Lofhikdmafha 
and skilled in the use of the bow, harassed his (Garga's) soldiers by shooting them 
with arrows. 

436. In the evening when the king's men had become scarce with the 
[waning] light, Garga started on horseback together with his followers. 

434. For Bimba and KiltUva compare tarn are meant the officials who, owing to 

vii. 1631. high position and direct connection with the 

425. The locality meant by Hiilaha is court, could claim admittance into the royal 
unknown. .The only other reference to it is con- presence on occasions when the 'Bfihya' were 
tained in viii. 514, if our emendation there of excluded ; comp. also viii. 714. For a similar 
Haliiha for Phalaha is justified. distinction observed at the Mochul court 

426. The distinction between bahya (Diwftn-i 'Am, Diwiin-i Khiis), sco Hhunieii, 
('outer') and abhyantara (' inner ') among TrateU, p. 2<>5. Tho term bahyiili, discussed 
the royal servants is repeatedly alluded to; in note iv. 02, is probably connected with 
comp. viii. 6H0, 1542, 154B, 2962, 3150. From this use of the word buhya. 

the nso made of the expression bakyabhrtya 43B. Rogarding tho I.a(hiktimatha t see 
in viii. 2068, it would appear that by Abhyan- vii. 120, 
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437. Unopposed in encounters he marched to Lahnra, and carried off as his (A n"™".^). 
prisoner tjjasuha who was staying in ill-health at Tripurcsvara. 

438. On the following day he set him free saying : " What is the use of this 
mendicant ? " The king he did not dethrone, as Suinala was also [his] enemy. 

439. Thereafter the townfolk everywhere in the land were again and again 
dreading the return of Gnrija and barricading their houses. 

440. The king felt troubled and was anxious to conciliate Garga, and the 
Mahattama Sahe.la was acting as his envoy in Lafiara. 

441. He somehow persuaded Garga to agree to give his daughter [in marriage 
to the king], but [Garga's] followers did not wish that he should ally himself with a 
king who was like a [mere] ghost. 

442. Thereupon he formed a league with King Susxnla, and did not enter 
into that alliance [with Salhai.ia], though he was pressed [for it] also subsequently. 

443. While the kingdom was thus falling to pieces, the king killed Sadtia, 
Ilamsaratha and Nouaratha, whom he had secured by spies. 

444. By torturing them with sparks of fire, needles, and other [means] he 
. . . . made them undergo terrible sufferings, before life fled from them. 

445. The kiDg was doing right when he permitted Malld, Bhogasena's wife, 
who was living in hiding, to follow her husband .to death. 

446. The king who felt alarmed although he had seen such weakness [on 
his part], destroyed in the meanwhile Dilhabhattara by having him poisoned. 

447. He (Dilhabhattara) was neither of royal blood nor of such fierce 
prowess that the wicked [king] should have had to put him out of the way thus by 
a secret execution. 

448. His sister thereupon who had reviled him (Dilhabhattara) for his wan,t 
of manliness, followed the fitting course for a proud woman by entering the fire. 

449. Short as his reign was, it was rendered unbearable by terrors, [so that it 
appeared] like a long evil "dream, dreamt during a long night. 

450. Sustain who knew the times, and who distrusted Garga notwith- Sauaia ontera Kaimir. 
standing their league, was then casting his eyes on Kasmir and sent Sailja.pala 

ahead. 

401. Lahkaka to whom King Salha[na~\ had given charge of the 'Gate' 
together with [ample] means, had set out on the march with some difficulty and 

had reached Vardhnmula. 

437. Fur Trijmresuara, situatod to tho 445. Road with L anumartum and vasati- 

N.K. of tho Dal lake, sou note v. -Hi. tim. 

443. Compare regarding tho flight of thoso 461. For Salha, an abbreviation of Salhana, 
conspirators, viii. 351. seo viii. 472. 

444. The text has here a lacuna of three 
syllables, 
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(a^IIII 12) ® ar 9 a w ' 10 remembered his (Lakkaka's) assault, marched behind him, 

routed his troops and plundered them as well as [the town of] Vardliamila. 

45:>. He fled, while his soldiers embraced with their mortal bodies the earth, 
and with their heavenly bodies the band of the Apsaras. 

454. When the leader (n&yalca) had disappeared, the earth was covered by 
Uppa, Chvfjda and other brave men of noble lineage, who had fallen, just as pearls 
[fall from a string, when the central pearl (niiyalca) is gone]. 

•155. Lakhaka who had no support, joined the side of King Sussala, after 
having been relieved of his fear by the approach of Saiijapdlu. 

456. King (Sussala) then, when Siutjupdla had gone far [ahead] attacking 
the enemy, came closer, being urged on by the citizens and Daniaras who had joined 
him. 

457. Sahclaka came over to his side, after having told Salhana that he would 
make peace for him with King Sussala. 

458. All except the king (Salhana) joined the younger brother of 
Uccala, whose advent the citizens longed for, as the Cataka [birds long] for the 
cloud. 

459. Chuffli, Garga's wife, then came before him, bringing two daughters to 
give them in marriage. 

460. One of the two, called Hiijalulfmi, the king chose for his own bride, 
and the younger, Gunalekhd by name, he accepted as his daughter -in-law. 

Sutton icwoged in 461. When Sartjapdla, who had marched on, had surrounded Salhana 

and his younger brother, King [Sussala] too arrived at the main gate of the royal 
palace. 

462. One of his opponent's followers let a gate fall before his very eyes, 
but it did not hit him, and proved as useless as his enemies' wishes. 

46^. While his opponent remained with hiB soldiers in the barricaded palace, 
Sussalu's troops were trembling from fear of an attack from Garga. 

464. King [Sussala's] soldiers did not trust Garya, though he had given his 
two daughters [in marriage], and stayed just because they had to stay, trembling 
whenever a leaf shook. 

465-466. While the day was passing away, the soldiers thus struck with fear 
and the king prevented by family affection from setting fire to the strong building 
occupied by his enemies, — Savjapala effected an entrance by breaking the 
shutters of a window with a Btone, opened the door and attacked those in the 
courtyard. 

462. L rightly rariihamiilnm. 482. A kind of portcullis suenm to bo 

460. (luniik-khu is mentioned us King rofurrud to. 
Jayasuhha t wifu, viii. 1607. 



the jislnce. 
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467. The foot-sol Jier Lakkaka followed him, feeling assured that' [by rushing] 
into the great mass of the enemy he (Sanjapala) was acting like a moth [which flies 
into the fire]. 

468-469. This soldier who like him had been at the invasion of the Darads, 
and in the desperate contest of Kdsthavata, and who was as his very image, — he 
and the Matha-superintendent Keiava, followed him, just as the son of S'ini 
(Satyaki) and the son of the wind (Bhimasena) [followed] the son of Prtha (Arjuna) 
when he demanded the horse from the Indus region. 

470. "When they had got out of the hall, and had with difficulty opened the 
gate of the courtyard by their blows, the brave King [Sussala] entered in person. 

471. While the fight of the two forces continued undecided in the court- 
yard, many soldiers found their death there. 

472. The Brahman Ajjaka, a native of Patamt/ar/rdma, who was King 
Salha's minister, won in the fight the embraces of the celestial maidens. 

473. Also the Kayastha Rudra who had been raised to the post of superin- 
tendent of the treasury, rewarded his lord's favour by sacrificing his body in 
the fight. 

474-475. Just as a tree in the svening, resounding with the noise of 
the birds which have settled upon it, becomes [suddenly] silent when the birds 
fly up at a stone-throw, — thus the fighting ground which was filled with tumult 
became [silent], as [if merely] painted, when threatened by King Sussala on 
horseback. 

476. Before he had ascended the throne, and while he was yet in the court- 
yard, there was heard the shout, " Victorious is [King] Sussala," and the sound 
of large drums. 

477. Upon no one else in Mallardja's house has fallen such humiliation as 
Salhana and Lolhana suffered there. 

478. Sussala embraced the two who were in armour and on horseback, and 
saying : " You are boys," cunningly made them give up their swords. 

479. After ordering that the two should be kept under guard in another hall, 
the king who had now gained his throne proceeded to the assembly-hall. 

+80. After having reigned for four months less three days, he (Salhana) fell 
into captivity on the third day of the bright half of Vaisakha in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred] eighty-eight (a.d. 1112). 

181. When he (Sussala) ascended the throne, the agitation of all the 



Salhana 
(a.d. 1111-12). 



BORSALA 
(a.d. 1112 20). 



468-469. Sco regarding Saiijapfila's comp. Mahabh. VII., cxii. ; see also below viii. 

exploits hero referred to, viii. 210 sqq., 2789. 

101-40H 47a Tho p 08 iti ori of Fatathoaorama is 

tor the story alluded to in the simile, unknown. 
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SrssAi.A people ceased at oiue, as that of the ocean [ceases] when the sun rmountsl 

(A.M. 1112-20). , . 1 

the sky. 

f ustVu's tbarac!rr. .j^o As ] le j-^^ ever ],j s SW ord unsheathed from an apprehensive expectation 

of treason, lie resembled the king of the animals who keeps his mouth open in 
lace of the hunters. 

C Firm in his policy he exterminated the families of those who had 
betrayed his brother, by searching them out one by one, not sparing even the 
children. 

18I-. As ho had seen the wickedness of the people he never showed himself 
lenient, though he displayed outward moderation when his objects demanded it. 

485. liut he was by nature gentle and assumed [merely] that appearance of 
cruelty, just as [if he had been] a snake [painted] on the wall, in order to restrain 
the people. 

486. No one else was like him in knowing the [suitable] times, liberal on the 
[right] occasion, resolute, brilliant in his conceptions, a judge of signs and far- 
sighted. 

487. Though his character was the same as that of his elder brother, yet some 
features were stronger, some less marked in him and some quite equal [in both], 

488. Though their wrath was alike [in appearance], yet that of the elder 
brother resembled the poison of a inad dog and his own that of a bee. 

489. He did not bear grudges on account of dress and such [matters], but 
would not tolerate improper arrogance on the part of his servants from fear of 
their exceeding their [proper] sphere. 

490. He did not desire to kill proud men by inducing them to fight duels 
and the like, but [on the contrary] felt pity if such a thing happened through 
recklessness. 

491. The roughness of speech in the former kiug caused unbearable anxieties ; 
his (SusKala'*) rather resembled familiarity and was not attended by death and 
other inflictions. 

492. As he was eager after wealth, he collected greater treasures, whereas his 
liberality owing to the exigencies of concerns, circumstances and the rest was more 
limited. 

493. Being fond of new works, and of possessing many horses, the artisans and 
foreign horse-dealers grew rich under him. 

494. When great calamities arose he would leave nothing untouched in his 
anxiety to overcome and to allay them, and would pour forth bis riches. 



438. Correct with Durgapr. Ohimatvmh. 493. For tliu intuqirutntion of the tunii 

daiiika, ' foroign,' ecu note vi. ;!0.'J mj. 
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495. The Indradvadasi festival was celebrated by no other king bo brilliantly ^ o™l2*ao) 
as by him who gave away plenty of dresses and other [presents]. 

496. He was generally just as difficult to see for his servants, as King Uccala 
before had been easy to approach and affable to his attendants. 

497. No other [king] was so passionately fond of riding as Uccala, and no 
one was more renowned for his skill in this respect than Su&sala. 

498. Uccala relieved the famine as soon as' it appeared, but in King Sussala's 
reign it was not seen even in dreams. 

499. What [need be said] more ? He surpassed his elder brother in all 
qualities, excepting only liberality, disregard of wealth and easy accessibility. 

500. He exiled in anger Sahasramangala, whom Garga, as the guardian of 
Uccalu's son, had wished to elevate to the throne. 

501. While he (Sahasramangala) stopped at Bhadriivakasa, his son Prasa 
intrigued with the Damaras and bribed them with gold. 

502. On that occasion Garga, too, showed disaffection, because he did not B.i»ingo!Gargacandra. 
give up the young son of Uccala though his uncle demanded him. 

503. Numberless soldiers sent by the king were destroyed by Garga, as [if 
they had been] blades of grass burned down by the jungle-fire. 

504. Also Vijaya, Garga' '« brother-in-law, a native of Devasarasa, rebelled and 
slaughtered the king's troops. 

505. The resolute king's mind was not disturbed by this rebellion, [though it 
arose] when oily a month and some days had passed since his accession to the 
throne. 

506. Garga made Stireivari, the site of Amavesa and the confluence of the 
Vitasta and Sindhu witness the defeat of the royal troops. 

507. In the tumultuous fight the councillors S'nigdra and Kapila were killed, 
as well as the brothers Kama' and S'udraka, the Tantrins. 

508. Nobody had the skill to draw forth [the bodies of] even such [important] 
men, as they could not be distinguished among the great multitude of good soldiers 
who were slain. 



406. For this festival, see note viii. 182. 

408. The emended reading svapnc 'py° is 
actually found in L. 

OOO. Compare viii. 371. 

601. In Bhadravakaia we have un- 
doubtedly the old name of the hill district 
now known as Iihadravah, which is situated 
to the south of the Cinftb and adjoins 
Kisyvfir; comp. Drew, Jinnmoo, pp. 103 sqq. 
The 9kr. form of the name is not found 
elsewhere. 



For Pram, Sahnsramangala's son, sco 
viii. i)56. 

604. Dccwwiram is the modern Pargana of 
DiiPsar, situated in the south-east of tho 
Valley on tho upper course of the Viaokii 
(Vesau). The district iB very frequently 
mentioned in tho subsequent narrative ; see 
Index. The name occurs already in the 
Nilamata, 1172, 1286 sq. 

606. Coinparo regarding Sureivari, note 
v. 37 ; Anuirrki (^mburher), note vii. 183. 
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(a D U iii2 20) 50!1 ' n ar f am it' a > the son of the king's maternal uncle, who was commander- 
iu-chief, was defeated by Vijaya at Vljayrxvarn. 

510. There fell Tilha, Maiigalamja's son, who was from a noble family, and 
Tribbelkara and other Tantrins. 

511. In the kiDg's army Sa~ijn.[>iUa proved the foremost of bravo men, 
because, though his force was small, lie was not defeated by Garga with his 
numerous troops. 

512. The king after he had rallied at VijaijiiksHra the defeated army 
by sending [there] Lakkaka and others, himself resolutely marched against 
Garga. 

51 U. He collected the [bodies of the] many soldiers who were lying 
in rows slain by Garga, and had them burned the next day on numberless 
pyres. 

Oiiripicumiru dcfouicd. 5M. Garga, then pressed by the energetic king, gradually retired to Fluhiha (?) 
after burning his own mansions. 

515. There he threw himself into a hill fort called liatnavarsa and, having 
been deprived of his horses and deserted by his followers, was invested from a 
distance by the king. 

516. Saiijfijiala having followed him up there too and besieged him, he 
surrendered to the king, and gave up the son of Uccala. 

517. As the king restrained Mallakoslhaka, Karnalo^tha's son, who was 
[Garga's] enemy, and who was near at hand, Garga soon took confidence. 

518. When Vijaya and the others had been worsted and the rebellion sup- 
pressed, the king proceeded slowly to the City, after accepting his (Garga's) 
submission. 

510. He then marched to Lvhara, and after imprisoning there Salha.iia and 
Lothana, gave himself up to rejoicings, while receiving the attentions of Kalha, 
Somajidla and the other [neighbouring] chiefs. 

520. After he had returned to Kaimtr, he elevated Garga by exceptional and 
ever increasing favours, in order to secure his services. 

521. While he was like the summer sun [in his fierce splendour], his chief 
queen and his prince (Jayaaiiiiha) resembled by their refreshing [kindness] the 
shade of trees and the forest breeze. 

609. The maternal undo is probably S'fuiulfi. The name I'ltalMm is found nowhere 

.\nanda; see vii. 1:117. dw)- Krom the mention of the hill fort m the 

510. Coneet with L ri\,iti,ijnr<imin Q '. following verse, it may he concluded that t he 

514. lhtluha in thu text is u doubtful district meant lay on the outskirts of the 

emendation for l'halahii of A L, made with Kasinir Valley. 

reference to the local name found in viii. 42o. 519. For Kalha of Kfdmjarn, see note 

'•and I closely resemble each other in vii. 12W: for fivmnjHiln of Rfijopuri, vm. 2eB. 
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522. Brhattikka {' the great Tikka*) and Sulsmalikki (' the little Tikka '), 
Damaras of Bevasarasa, and Vijaya's. relatives, were watching for their 
opportunity. 

523. When the king came to Lokapunya, they went before him to ask his 
support, accompanied by shouting followers. 

524. The king, while showing kindness to Vija;/t, on account of his relation- 
ship to Garga, had the two beaten by his staff-bearers without regard for 
propriety. 

525. They and their proud followers thereupon drew their swords and made a 
reckless attack upon the strong force of the king. 

526. A S'vapaka of the name of Abhoyadeva struck at the king with his 
dagger, and [so did] the resolute Gajjaka with his sword from behind. 

527. As a longer life was destined to the king, the assailant's strokes did 
[him] no harm, but his charger was killed. 

528. S' rngurasiha, from the family of Bana, an excellent officer of horse, 
warded off from the king the assailants' strokes, and was [himself] killed there. 

529. The ' Great' Tikka, Abhogadeva and others were slain by the soldiers, 
while the 'Little' Tikka escaped to become the cause of a future rebellion. 

530. Gajjaka and others concerned in the treachery were impaled. Thus the 
king's life was imperilled since he showed partiality for Garga. 

531. A man will not be killed even by a stroke of lightning without his 
time [mwing come]. But when he has reached the [allotted] period, even a flower 
may cause his death. 

532. Those very pearls which do not fade even in the midst of the ocean, 
though ever [in contact] with the flames of the submarine fire, are destroyed on 
the breasts of young women by the warmth of their youth. 

533. The king, who was unable to bear with pride in others, exiled Savjapala 
and others, forgetting even their former services. 

534. Yaioruja, a relative of Kdka's family, on being exiled by the king, then 
joined Sahasramangala. 

535. The latter, who possessed ample means, received him and other refugees, 
and having thus secured a position, thought of opposing the king. 



SUPPALA 

(A d. 1112-20). 



Troubles in Drruia- 
rasa. 



Intriguei of Sahasra- 
tnanyata. 



622. The 'Great' Tikka i death is men- 
tioned below, viii. 529. The 'Little' Tikka 
figure*, frequently in the subsequent narrative 
under tho simple name of Tikka ; comp. 
viii. 663, 1 1 3fi, 1 255 S qq., 1319, etc. 

523. For Lokapunya, now L6k"bavan, 
which is close to the Dovasarasa Pargana, see 
note iv. 193. 



534. Those staff-bearors (rctrin) are re- 
ferred to as i/iUfika in vi. 203, 21 otc. 

628. For the rare word snui/akn, ' ex- 
cellent,' comp. Pfinini, v. 2, 68 

620. Tikka had tho chief share in Sussala's 
murder, Bee viii. 1255 sqq., and in Bhiksacara's 
subsequent invasion, viii. 1455, otc. 



14 RAJATARANGINl. [VIII. 536. 

(a n"ill2 A 20) 536 ' H ' S S ° n a " a en( ^ eavoure( l to enter [Knsmir] by the route of Kdnda, but 

turned back in fright when YaSordja had been wounded by the king's soldiers. 

537-541. As also other servants whom the king had exiled, joined him, he 
(Sahasramangala) obtained considerable renown. While this new trouble was 
preparing, three hill-chiefs, viz. Jdsala of Campa, Vajradhara, the lord of 
Babbdpura (?), and Kiija Sahajapala, the lord of Varlula, as well as the Yuvarajas 
of the chiefs of Trigarta and Valldpura, [called] Balha and Anandardja, five in all, 
met in some place, and after making a compact for the journey visited Kurultfetra. 
[There] they fell in with B/iikfdcara whom Asamatl had brought away from 
fiaravarman, and who had come provided by the former with gold for the 
journey. 

Bti*».v,ii,inrrivo«in $42. Hospitably received by Jdsala from a feeling of family attachment, 
ValUipum. ttU( i honoured by the other kings, he (Bhiksacara) then proceeded to Valldpura. 

543. When lie arrived, his fame was increased by Bimha and other exiles 
[joining him], and Sahasra[m ai< gala] was reduced to insignificance. 

544. The people then said : " He is King flarpa'* grandson. What [right 
have] those to the throne ? " and leaving Sahanra'n party joined him. 

545. Also prince Daryahi joined him on being exiled by the king. Led away 
by family attachment ho forgot gratitude. 

546. For he, the non of Ktnndrupdla, who was the maternal uncle of his 
(Bhiksucara's) father, hud previously been brought up by King Sussula like a 
son. 

547. Padmaka, the lord of Valldpura, then gave a daughter in marriage to 
Bhikfu, at the instigation of the Yuvaraja (Balha) and of Jdsafa. 

548. Gayapdla, a Thakkura of that territory, thereupon collected a large 
number of chiefs and endeavoured to replace him on his grandfather's seat. 

538. Regarding Kdnda, comp. note vii. have been intended to guarantee mutually the 

590. safety of their respective territories during 

037-641. Compare regarding Bhiksucara's their absenco, or to insure greater security for 

removal to the court of Nawannnn of the chiefs on the journey. Kuruksotra had 

Malaya, viii. 225 sqq. For Campa (Camba), then been for about a century in Muham- 

soe note vii. 218; Babbdpura (a doubtful modan hands. Kor another roferenco to the 

name), note vii. 588 j Vartula, viii. 287 ; Kuruksotra pilgrimage, see viii. 2220. 

Trigarta (Kftngra), ui. 100 ; Valldpura (Bal- * 849. Jata(a was the son of Harsa's 

layar), vii. 220. maternal uncle; comp. vii. 1512. 

Kuruhfctra, the traditional scene of the 646. Kumarapiiln must have boon the 

battle of the Kurus and Pancjavas, is the brother of tho unnamed wife of Harsa who 

plain stretching south of Thiinosvar towards was the mother of Blioja, liliikaficara's father. 



Panipat. Owing to its very numerous Tirthus Names unding in -imln woro common in tho 

it has remained a favourito goal for pilgrim- S'ilhi family to which Harsa's uhiof queens 

ages to the present day. Though tho point belonged ; comp. notes vii. 144, 1470. 

is not clearly mentioned in the text, it seems 647. Hhikm, boing the synonym of the 

probable that the five hill-chiefs had proceeded name Hhikmcara, is used indifferently with 

to Kuruksetra on a joint tour of pilgrimage the latter in the subsequent narrative; aomp. 

The compact to which K. rofers, may either 791, 7Ui> sqq., etc. 
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VIII. 563.] 

549. While the Icing felt troubled on hearing these reports, the powerful 
Gayapdla was treacherously murdered by his relatives. 

550. When Padmala advanced to fight them, Baryaka, too, who was foremost 
in Bhiksdciirds force, fell in the battle. 

551. In consequence of the loss of these chief [adherents] Bhiksdcara was 
reduced to a helpless condition, as the cloud [when] restrained by the drought. 

552. When Asamati had died, and the gold given for the expedition hud been 
exhausted, his father-in-law too became in time slack in his attentions. 

553. He then stayed for four or five years in the house of Jdmta, securing 
with difficulty mere food and clothing. 

554. Thereupon Dw.ga.pdla, a Thakkura resident on the bank of the 
Candrabhdrjd, gave him his daughter Bappikd [in marriage] and took him to 
himself. 

555. While the prince stopped there for some time iti comfort and without 
fear, he left behind misery and boyhood. 

556. In the meanwhile the wild Prd.ia, Sahnt>ra[mangala]'s son, was boldly 
moving to and fro and exciting the king's wrath. 

557. He was preparing to march [into Kastnir] by the Siddhapa/ha. route, 
with a view to [raising] a rebellion, when his wretched followers put him in fetters 
and delivered him to the king. 

558. In these troubles Saujapdla's high honesty displayed itself brilliantly, 
inasmuch as he, though injured, proceeded abroad and abstained from treason. 

559. What [more] need be said of this brave and noble man ? A wonder, 
however, it is that YaSordja became known abroad for his courage. 

560. The king then removed the Mahattama Sahela and other [chief officers], 
and made the Kayaslha Gauraka prime minister. 

561. The latter was the relative of an ascetic at Vijayesvara, and had 
obtained the [Icing's] favour by the services he had rendered him while he was at 
Lohara. 

562. Dismissing the former band of officials, the king had then raised him 
gradually to the prime ministership, and [in this position] he changed the 
administration. 

563. He deprived royal servants of the living [they had found] in very 
numerous offices, and always kept the king's treasury filled. 



Bt'BKAlA 

(a.d. 11U-20). 



Gun ml a made prill 
minuter. 



667. By Siddhapatha is meant un- 
doubtedly the present village of Sidau, 
situated on tho upper course of the Vimkii 
(Vesau), 74° fiT long. 33° 41' lat. From there 
two well-known routes lend to the Biidil and 



Kons'r Nftg Passes on the Pir Pnntaul range. 
The former pass is often designated also as 
tho Sidau Pass. P. Sfihibrilm, in his Tiythat., 
calls the place Sidd/iaittdem (!) 
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(*. Sl 1U2 A 20) 56 *" '^' le crue ^y °^ w ' c ^ e< ^ man escaped notice by the people on account 

of his soft manners, as the deadly power of the poison [is not noticed] on account of 

its sweetness. 

565. The sordid gains he put into the treasury of the king, [which was 
before] quite pure, destroyed the previously accumulated [treasures], just as the 
[fresh] snow which the cloud [sends clown] upon the snow [destroys the former snow]. 

.106. Because the treasury of kings, if infected by sordid gains, becomes the 
spoil of robbers or of enemies. 

567. The king in his avaricious greed was daily accumulating fresh treasures, 
and sent all his riches to the hill[-castle] of Lnhnra. 

568. Vat t ti, PaTijaka and other officials under Gunrakn sapped the strength of 
the land, and were like terrible portents. 

569. Since the death of King Uccala, who was like a stone on their head, the 
officials were again harassing the people, as hunters [harass game]. 

570-571. Only the Kayastha Kanaka, a nephew of Ptaxantakalasa, made a 
praiseworthy use of his wealth, by [establishing] after the latter's death, a 
permanent endowment for food distributions (uviechinnasnttra) by which famine- 
stricken people coming from various foreign lands were rescued from their 
sufferings. 

572. The deluded king gave offices to those very persons whoso honesty had 
been tested at the death of Uccala. 
Au..i/<r»n™ 573. Such a person, Ti/aladmha, was put by him in charge of the ' Gate,' and 

his one-eyed brother Junaka in the post of chief justice (nijuxthuiia). 

574. Even he (Tilakasirhha) as lord of the Gate, levied tribute from the 
ruler of Uraid, who was subdued by the king's fierce lustre, after invading his land. 

575. Tl/aka again, of Kdka's family, was given by the king the chief command - 
of the army (kampaim), and made the enemy shake, as the wind (prakampaua) 
[shakes] the trees. 

576. Thanks to the king's lustre, the enemy was defeated also by Sajjaka, 
who, being a soldier of rust c origin, [had become] superintendent of the S'cila 
office (nljaithdna) . 

577. Also the wise Attttmelala, a valued servant of Kdka's family, obtained 
the post of minister after having gained access to the king by their support. 

665. Comp. for the meaning of this verse, 573. See note viii. 184 regarding Tilala- 

note v. 401, and the Kasmiri proverb quoted tiinhn, son of Vijayasimha, who must be dis- 

there. tinguished from Tilaka, the son of Kftka 

570-571. Regarding the significance of (viii. 57<>). The full name of his brother was 

the term aiichimmmttra, see note on akjayiifi, Janakaitimha ; see ib. 

j. 347. 676. Compare regarding the use of the 

For Praiaitahalaia, see vii. 57? ; viii. 18fi, term ruja»thaw here, note viii. 270. 



minister!. 
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578. ThuB he (Sussala) went on for some time appointing various ministers ^ 8umu^ 
with due regard to their merits and without self-conceit. 

579. Then he began to build on the bank of the Vitastd three high temples 
under his own name and the names of his mother-in-law and wife. 

580. Unbounded in his liberality he renovated also the D idddvihdra which 
had been burned down by a sudden conflagration. 

581. When the king had once gone to the small town {[juri) of Attilikd, he amyatimiira (alia in 
was urged by Kulha and other trusted friends who were with him, to oust Garga. 

582. For Kahjdnacandra, Garga's son, had shown himself disrespectful to 
them on hunting and other occasions, and had by his self-assertion excited their 
jealousy. 

583. They denounced Garga as one who on account of his all-surpassing 
power required to be suppressed, and by their continual whisperings they rendered 
the king hostile [to him]. 

584. Garga being warned by a servant and one of the Rajas that the king 
wished to imprison him in Lohara, then became alarmed. 

585. He therefore fled from there together with his son to his own place. 
After some days the king too started and reached his own country (Kasmir) . 

586. When a rupture between the king and Garga had been effected by their 
mutual distrust, the intriguers increased their enmity by going about [from one to 
the other], 

587. The king giving way to a roranant of affection allowed Vijaya, the 
brother-in-law of Garga, to depart from his side, but felt regret [at having 
done so]. 

588. At that time he set free Mallakosthaha, Garga's enemy, whom he had 
before put in prison. 

58P. The enraged king made him (Mallakosthaka) form a matrimonial alliance 
witli other Dumaras, and raised him to a powerful position. 

500. When then at last the luntr's troops marched out to fi»ht, Gania as before fi'm«nra*/™'i vi. i.nv 
caused a slaughter of soldiers at Aminrirnrn. 



679. VlniiJihi and Ifujalnktmi aro evidently 
referred to ; comp. viii. 4(10. 

The completion of these three temples is 
mentioned m Jayasimha's reign, viii. ,')HI8. 

681. The phico variously designated as 
A(talikn, Attnlikil and Affilika in viii. Hal, 
1H1S), 1H 1-2, 1945, 1991 , 1994, has boen identified 
in para. 9 of Note Ji on Lohara (iv. 177) 
with the present A tuti, some (light miles below 
IjdIi'i in or Lohara. Close to A^eli lies tho 



largo villngo of if audi . This is now tho com- 
mercial centre of the district and could litly 
ho called a mnrlcot town. Tho market of 
Att'hkii is spocially mentioned in viii. 1991. 

The correct form of the namo is probably 
A ttalika. 

Knlha is tho lord of Kfdifijara ; soo vii. 1°Vi6. 
588. Compare viii. 517. 
6BO. l'or A marriram (Ambnrhfir), compare 
viii. SOI!. 
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Bussat.a 591. On the kings side only Prthcthara, a Diimara from Samilltt, dis- 

(*.i>. 1112-20). .,,,.,,,,11 • ' . . " 

tinguished himself there by his unequalled heroism. 

592. The valour which the lord of the Gate, Tilukasimha, showed in 
running away after having lieon defeated in the fight by Garga, made everybody 
laugh. 

593. The few of his soldiers who survived with wounds, when the rest had 
been lulled, were spared by Gnrgacandra from pity, after they had given up their 
arms, clothes and otljer [possessions]. 

594. When the bodies of the [fallen] soldiers were being burned on all sides, 
there was no counting of the pyres in the royal camp. 

lego of DhHiiiiram, r>95. When the king brought up his army, Garga, whose mansion had been 
burned down, left Lahara and proceeded to the mountain called Dhurldvana. 

596. He had continual encounters on the various mountain paths with the 
troops of the king who was encamped at the foot of the mountain. 

597. Night after night he worried the king's force by surprise attacks, and 
in a fight killed Trailokyardja and other prominent Tantrins. 

598. The resolute [Garga] did not lose his courage though having to oppose 
with his few followers the king himself, [and this] in Phalguna, which was a terrible 
[month] owing to the heavy snowfall. 

599. Only the brave commander-in-chief, Tilakn of Ktika's family, was able to 
put hiin to flight on his mountain heights. 

600. When the latter pressed him hard, he (Garga) Rent his wife and 
daughter before [Sussala] and conciliated the king, who hid his wrath under marks 
of favour. 

601. The king who was secretly filled with rage marched away from there 
after peace had been concluded, and, instead of restraining Mallakos(ha, raised him 
to greater power. 

602. Tor two or three months then he (Garga) bore with the intolerable 
rivalry of Mallalcos/haha in Lahara, which [to him] was humiliation by an 
inferior, while the king remained unfriendly. 



591. For Samtila (Hnnuil), boo imto vii. 150. 

l'fthvihara plays a gTOut part in tho subso- 
quunt narrative ; see viii. 07:2, 712, 878, otc. 

696. The namo Dhwlavaiia in probably 
preserved in that of the Dfiri'm A«r, a 
mountain -spur abutting into the upper 
Sind Valley from the south, close to 
Sun'marg (' Sonamarg '). The foot of this 
mountain spur (which on the map is marked 
aa 'Darnar') reaches the village of Tkafnu, 
75° 2C long. 34° 18' lnt, For Garga, who 



is driven from his souts in Lahara (Lfir), tho 
Siml Valloy forms tho natural routo of retroat. 

Nili; tho Kii. form of Sltr. nada (niila), is tho 
general designation of a valley, Anglo-indico 
' Nallah.' Local names formed by the addi- 
tion of nar are often used in Kasmir as desig- 
nations of hill-ranges, high spurs, etc. ; comp. 
e.g. Tnur"nar (map ' Soornar ') E. of Mount 
Haramukh, Tlnilnmr in the same direction, 
otc. [Regarding Ks. nar < Skr. naifa, comp, 
note yiij. »">9.J 



VIII. 614.] 
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603. In the meantime the king secretly roused disaffection in his force and 
gained Kama and others of his servants over to his own side. 

604. Exasperated by being put on the same footing with inferior relatives, 
he then came to the king by the advice of those [servants] , together with his wife 
and eons. 

605. On one occasion when the king was standing over the bathing place 
(sniinadroni), and was about to take his bath, he reproached [Garga], who was 
standing by his side, and made him give up his sword. 

606. Who else could feel sure of showing courage, when even [Garga], who 
was proud of his valour, displayed faint-heartedness at the- time of insult, like 
a coward ? 

607. How [great is the difference] between that pride [of his] which ousted 
and raised kings, and [this] poor-spirited conduct which was like that of low 
people? Manifestly it is the will of fate which makes a person in this 
[world] move about without free will, just like a puppet pulled by a row of 
strings. 

608. Some wretched favourites of the king who could not have even looked 
at him in battle, thus bound his arms with fetters. 

609. Kalyana and others, who stayed in a house near the illustrious 
Samgnlmamatha, gave up fighting, when the king in person entered the 
courtyard. 

610. Videha, a son of Garga, gave up his sword reluctantly on receiving kind 
assurances from the king himself and on hearing that his father was alive. 

611. The king courteously supplied Garga, who with his wife and sons 
was held captive in the royal palace, with food such as was fit for his own 
[relatives]. 

612. Catuska, Garga's son, though he had fled from his own residence, was 
seen and delivered to the king by the contemptible Karna. 

613. There is no certainty about the favour of a king whose hatred is firmly 
rooted yet hidden, as [there is none] about a wound which has not healed 
inwardly. 

614. When the king went out of [the City] to meet Manidhara, the 



StlBHALA 

(A.n. 1112-2C 



Gavgacamlra im- 
prisoned. 



605. By sndnadroqi is meant here not 
the ' bath-tub ' which was only brought to 
India by Europeans, but the place which is 
usually prepared in a native house for bnth- 
ing purposes by separating a corner or part 
of a room from the rest by a low wall of 
plaster. Such a place is known in the lower 
hills and the Pani&b by the name of sondri, 
which is probably a derivative of miina- 

VOL. II. 



dram. Compare the use of the word for the 
water-conduit on the base of a sacred image, 
note v. 46. 

It is customary for Indian princes to hold a 
sort of small levee at their bath for selected 
courtiers. 

609. Katyanacandra, Garga's son, viii. 
fi82, is meant. For the Matha named after 
Samgr&madevii, see vii. U2. 

E 
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Sossala ruler of the Darads, who had come on a visit, he had Oarga put to death by his 

(a.d. 1112-20}. 

servants. 

Purpi.MM.im «ecut«i 615 After having been imprisoned for two or three months, he and his three 
sons were strangled at night by ropes put round their necks. 

61G. He was thrown into the water by the king's people with a stone bound 
to his neck along with his sons, just in the same way as he had disposed of Bimba 
and others. 

617. When the king had put him to death in the [month] Bhadrapada of the 
year [of the Laukika era four thousand one hundred and] ninety-four (a.d. 1118), 
he hoped for rest, but rising troubles brought him sufferings. 

618. He then underwent much grief on account of the death of Ealha, the 
lord of Kdliujara, and of Malla, the mother of his chief queen. 

619-620. In the meantime Ndgapdla, Somapdla's brother, had come to King 
Sussala for protection after leaving his own country. When his elder step-brother 
Pratdpapdla had been put to death by [Somapala], he had slain the minister who 
was the murderer, and had fled in fear. 
ExpeUiiinn to Jinja. 621. Enraged at this he (Sussala) did not accept the friendly overtures of 
Somapdla, who was ready to do his will, but decided to wage war [against him], 

622. When that [ruler] had become convinced that the king's enmity could 
not be appeased by any measures, he called Bhiksdcara, his enemy, from Vnllripura. 

623. When the king heard that he had called his rival, he was filled with 
rage, and set out with terrible vigour towards Bdjapurl to attack [him], 

624. Somapdla having fled, he put Ndyapula on the throne, and stayed 
there for seven months, causing terror to his various enemies. 

625. When the king, who resembled Vajradhara (India), gave an opportunity to 
Vajradhara and other princes to do homage, he showed them a favour against his will. 

626. His troops were roaming about everywhere on the banks of the 
Candrabhdgd and other rivers, and the enemy was not even able to look on their 
faces. 

627. Before him marched Tilaka, the commander-in-chief, and the Damara 
Prthvlhara was entrusted with the guardiug of the routes. 

628. The king piously preserved in the enemy's land the Brahmapuri and the 
temples, and thus earned the original merit [of these foundations]. 

816. Compare viii. 424. piouB foundation, corresponds, perhaps, to 

61B. Meghamafijari is probably the chief the modern Dharmasalu. Brahmapuri may be 

queen meant here ; see viii. 1219. nndri; 1 ™xl as 1 residence of Brahmans,' and is 

630. Vajradhara, the ruler of Babbapiira, nls.. i. • lame of Brahman's city where the wise 

is meant ; see viii. o.'W. and pious assemble ; comp. Vihrain. xvii. 29. 

638 The term Brahmapmi, used here aud Correct with Durgipr. mandate for A 

viii. 2421, 24l';i, for the designation of some mandatam. 
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629. What need is there of describing further the arrangements of this ^ „ "lli'-ao) 

[king], whose power was like that of India ? Even the fodder for the horses of his 

army came from his own land. 

630. In the course of these events Sujanavardhana, who enjoyed his con- 
fidence, roused in him anger against the absent Gauraka. 

631. The king, who had himself left him in his own country to protect the 
state, waB misled in his mind by calumnies, and believed that he stole all the 
revenue. 

632. When he reproached Janaka, the city prefect, for this he roused the 
feelings of Tilakasimha, his brother. 

633. Thereupon in anger he removed the latter from his charge and made 
Ananda, Atlanta's son, a native of Parnotsa, lord of the Gate. 

634. Praise was deserved at that time by the subjects who kept their attach- 
ment to Samapala and did not come to the king's side, notwithstanding that he 
was thus established [in their own territory]. 

63!j. Then in the month Vaisakha of the year [of the Laukika era four SumuiIh'* return to 

J L , Auii»'r(A.n. HI!)). 

thousand one hundred and] ninety-five (a.d. 1119) he returned to his own country, 
and Ndgapdla too followed him, having lost his throne. 

636. Urged on by greed, which foreboded great troubles, he then oppressed 
the inhabitants and reduced the expenditure. 

637. When he removed Gauraka from office, and inflicted punishments on the 
officials who luid been under him, all the ministers became discontented. 

638. As the new councillors were lacking in strength, he suffered heavy losses 
of money by the sudden change in the administration. 

639. He sent into [the castle of] Lohara masses of gold, which re- 
sembled the ' gold mountain ' (Meru), after having them made into gold bricks 
(ingots). 

640. In order to punish Garga's followers he then appointed Gajjaka, who 
had been a confidant of Garga, as police superintendent (dandddhikdrin) in 
Lahara. 

641. The followers of Garga, in fear of oppression, thereupon joined Rebellion in r M h,mi. 
Mallnkosfhaka, and he feeling irritated, treacherously killed the unsuspecting 

[Gajjaka]. 

642. When Lahara was in rebellion, the king imprisoned Arjuna, an elder 
step-brother of Mallalto?(ha, who was with him. 

633. The emendation of anantatmaja" or corruption in the form aomapaladayak. The 

some similar form for anantadhipa° of A is ne- translation above given is based on a con- 

cessitated by the passages viii. 7)3, 1005, 1042. jectural emendation "paliliayali ; °j>alairaiiah 

834. The text of A shows evidently a might also be thought of. 
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8o " , " A 643. He also assured the adherence of Biddaka by imprisoning his relative 
Hasta, the son of Saddacandra, as well as his (Biddaka's) brother. 

644. He exceeded the bounds of prudence by throwing into captivity Sirya 
with his son, from a recollection of his previous hostility, as well as Anandacandra 
and others. 

645. He then set out for Lahara, and in his rage impaled Arjunaltotfha, 
Mallnkof(haka having fled. 

646. When he had placed there a force and had then returned to the City all 
the Damaras rose in feud against him, as against one who was slaying his friends. 

647. As he was angry also against Prthvihara notwithstanding his past 
services, he ordered his commander-in-chief and other ministers to attack him by 
surprise. 

648. He (Prthvihara), however, managed with difficulty to escape, and took 
refuge at the seat of a relative, Ksira by name, who was residing in the district of 
Jayanti. 

649. This rebel was roving in day-time into the midst of Avantipura and 
other towns, without his opponents being able to check him. 

650. The action of the king in recklessly rousing these hostilities brought 
ruin to his subjects, and was like the letting loose of a ferocious Vetula. 

651. K$ira who was old, but possessed of an energetic mind, then collected 
along with Prthvihara eighteen Dnmaras in S'amaiigasa. 

652. The alarmed king proceeded to Vijayeivara, and Bent the commander- 
in-chief, Tilaka, to subdue these [Damaras], who had united in a strong league. 

653. This [leader] of unsurpassed valour broke them up in battles and 
scattered them rapidly, as the east wind [scatters] the clouds. 

654. On his return from the victory over the Damaras, when he ought to 
have been honoured, the king, on the contrary, insulted him by not [even] 
letting him come into his presence. 

655. When the king then had returned to the City, he (Tilaka) aggrieved 
by the injury to his honour, remained at home and made no effort for his lord's 
Bake. 



643. By StHpfacandra is. possibly meant 
Sadda, the younger brother of Gargacandra, 
viii. 33. Saddacandra is referred to again 
viii. 3315. 

The brother of Biddaka is evidently Hamba, 
named in viii. 677. The latter passage must 
be consulted for the interpretation of our 
verse. 

644. Compare for Surya, a captain of 
Gargacandra, viii. 402. 



645. Arjunakoftha is the brother of 
Mallalcosthaka, named Arjuna in viii. 642. 

It is necessary to correct nirgatya for the 
meaningless nirgate of the text. 

648. It is not possible to ascertain the 
exact position of this district, which is only 
here mentioned. From the following narra- 
tive it may be concluded that it lay in Mada- 
varajya ; comp. also viii. 1639. 

6S1. For tfamahgisd (S'angas), see i. 100. 
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656. Servants who are put on a level with inferiors; who are kept from 
rising with their equals ; who are placed in the front rank only when enemies 
have to he fought ; who are left outside when peace is made ; who after displaying 
exceptional skill in affairs are humiliated when the work is done,— such [servants] 
become disaffected and leave the king quickly, as householders [leave] a dwelling 
which has become infested with snakes. 

657. While he neglected to attend to business, the Damaras damaged every- 
where the [king's] stores, as destruotive clouds (?) [damage] the harvest. 

658. Terrible scandal arose in every town owing to Brahmans, who were 
exasperated by these troubles, holding solemn fasts (prdya) and immolating them- 
selves in fires. 

659. The destruction of horses and camels by a plague indicated that a 
great calamity was hanging over the country. 

660. The people at the approach of the calamity were shaken by fear, just 
as a row of trees [is shaken] by the wind when the lightning is about to fall. 

661. Then at the commencement of the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-six (a.d. 1120), the mass of the Damaras was 
ready to rush down, like an avalanche when touched by the warm air. 

662. In Devasarasa the course of rebellion made first its appearance, [and 
there it developed its] maturity like a painful boil. 

663. After forming into a close league Tikka and others of his relatives, the 
powerful Vijaya marched on and surrounded the king's force, which was encamped 
(sthdmastha). 

664. Ndyavatta, the commander of the encamped force, though he was [only] 
the son of a Kayastha, held out fur a long time in that fight against hiB impetuous 
attack. 

665. Thereupon the king beseeched the commander-in-chief, whose vigour 
had been slackened by the recollection of his lord's base conduct, [and moved him] 
with difficulty to march out. 

666. In the fighting with Vijaya, who had secured a firm position, his life 
and victory were often in jeopardy. 



SUBSALA 
(A.D. 1112 20V 



Great rising of 
Dimarat (a.d. 1120). 



867. I have followed, in the absence of 
something better, the reading of Durgiipr., 
kqnyayhanu. The latter is evidently u con- 
jectural emendation (though not marked 
as such in his edition) for kfiayailhrnw found 
in A L. As V and V are totally different in 
S'urada writing, it is improbable that the 
latter reading is a clerical error. Against tho 
conjectural emendation it may also be urged 
that kfayriyhand(h) means properly only the 



clouds which are to destroy the world at the 
end of the Kalpa. The harvest would scarcely 
be referred to in connection with them in a 
simile. The proper interpretation of the simile 
has yet to be looked for. 

058. As A L hutugni° gives no suitable 
sense, I have translated above according to the 
conjectural emendation of Durgapr., hutatma". 

603. For the meaning given to tthdmattha, 
see note vii. 1542. 
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(a n U 'ii2 20) 667 ' ^^en Mallakostha, too, had attained strength in Lahara, the king 

moved out in the [month of] Vaisakha to a village called Thalyoruka. 

668. Ilis soldiers were alarmed during the nights by the enemy, and were 
made [thereby] as miserable as dying people by terrible dreams. 
DefcaiofKingSuwaia. 660-671. He (Sussala), the foremost of the all-powerful, who, assisted only by 
his arm in his attack, had ousted even King Harm ; who by his prowess had 
several times conquered this land, and whose bold enterprises can as little be 
counted as those of Jamadagni's son (Parasurama), — the might of fate diminished 
his valour, and broken in his strength he was suddenly separated there from 
the goddess of victory. 

672. After he had retired from that place Prthvlhara, who held a position at 
Hddigtdma, suddenly attacked and worsted the brave Sajjaha. 

673. He pursued him with fierce energy, and approaching close to the City 
burned the Ndtjamatha. 

674. Then he and other wild Damaras carried off everywhere the horses of the 
king and of those in the king's service from their grazing grounds. 

676. The king, thereupon, in his fierce anger proceeded to cruelties, aud took 
to wicked courses, as befits those who are struck by an evil fate. 

8u*sni»'i cruelty. 676. He put to death the Domara who was Prtkvihara'x hostage, and sent 

[his body] at night to the latter with lotus-roots put on his back, as [if he 
were a prepared meat-]dish. 

677. He sent thus viciously to Bvhlakn his brother Hamba, and in the same 
fashion despatched to the others their [dead] brothers and sons. 

678. To Jayyaka, who resided at Siphuindijrdma, he sent his mother with 
her ears and nose cut off. 

679. Overcome by fury he impaled Sunjaka and his son in the City, and 
put to death many more, whether they deserved to die or not. 

680. Then when Ite was thus raging like a god of death, all [officials], 

667. Thalyniaka, only here niontioned, is to thu dictionaries, is easily accounted for by 
perhaps identical with the present village of tho etymology of the word. The emendation 
Thyiir situated at the entrance of tho Sind tiirnkn proposed in Ed. was erroneous. 
Valley on thu right bank of the river opposite 676. The roots of tho lotus (bi*a) are used 
to Gund"rbal, circ. 74° 49' long. 34° 14' lat. as a favourite vegotablo in Kasmir, and gene- 
(marked Taroo on the larger Survoy map). As rally stewed with meat. Large quantities of 
the king's expedition is directed against these roots, which are known as nadvr, are 
Mallakostha in Lahara, the place must be brought daily into S'rinagar from the neigh- 
looked for in the Sind Valley. bounng lakes. 

672. For Hadiyrama, the present Ar'gam 677. Coniparo for ftiddaka, viii. 643. 

in the NAgAm Pargana, see note i. .140. 678. Tho place hero named cannot be 

673. The N&gamatha is referred to again identified. 

viii. 782. Its position is unknown. 679. Compare for Siirya, viii. 644. 

674. For the word caraka the meaning 680. For the terms iibhyantara and bAhya, 
' grazing ground ' is clearly indicated by viii. compare note viii. 426. 

2226, 243 1. The meaning, though not known 
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those of the inner [court] as well as those of the outer, became alarmed and Bussala 
disaffected. ' 

681. The foolish course by which King Harsa had lost the throne, that very 
[course] he followed himself in his rule, though he had denounced it. 

682. The various shortcomings of those who are engaged in battle ; who 
compose deep poetical works ; who are occupied in gambling, and who pass their 
time under the burden of the royal dignity, — ought to be pointed out only by that 
onlooker who, being himself perfect, does not commit any error in practice. 

683. The king exerted himself in violent efforts, and even under those circum- 
stances thwarted to some extent the ascendency of Mallakoslha and the rest. 

684. Vijaya then in the course of time brought up Bhiksdcara, the grandson BhUuSeam's approach, 
of Har?a, by the route of Visalata. 

685. As he (Vijaya) was about to break into Devasarasa, he was driven back 
by the commander-in-chief, and in his flight fell to the ground over a precipice 
(svabhra). 

686. He was recognized and killed, and the, victorious [commander-in-chief] 
sent his head to the king as a fruit from the tree of victory. 

687. The ungrateful king showed no satisfaction at this wonderful achieve- 
ment, did not praise it nor did he bestow any honours upon him. 

688. Contemptuously he sent him word: "The commander-in-chief of the 
name of S'vabhra (' precipice ') has killed that [enemy]. Whence then your boast- 
fulness over this [event] ? " 

689. When Tilaka recognized the thorough ingratitude of the king, he became 
disaffected and took to treason. 

690. Had he merely turned indifferent, righteous people could not have 
blamed him. But his treacherous design has rendered his name unfit to be 
mentioned. 

691. People who love prudence may recommend on each occasion pliancy or 
opportune conduct. Yet righteous persons of high honour work for the benefit of 
others even at the risk of their lives, if they are praised for this with gratitude. 

692. Even a resolute man fares badly and loses his strength at the very com- 
mencement [of his action],— if he does not abandon a dress which has caught fire ; 
the skin which has been bitten by a snake ; a plan which has come to the enemy's 
knowledge ; an old house which is on the point of falling down ; a king who does 
not recognize services, and a friend who turns away in adversity. 

69'A. Who else are to be called the greatest sinners if not those who, 
exceeding this just course, from anger turn traitors to their lord ? 



884. For Vi^aldfu, see note viii. 177. 
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Humours about 
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694. Parents are benefactors only once in giving birth, the master on all 
occasions. Therefore traitors to their masters are worse sinners than parricides. 

695. When Vijaya was killed, while others yet remained whose power ought 
to have been curbed, intelligent men felt that no one's mind was at ease. 

696. The torrent of rebellion which receded for some time and then again 
caused violent sufferings, appeared to all like an infuriated ram. 

697. Mallakostha wished to bring back Bhiksacara and sent his own troops to 
him to Visalafd. 

698. When then the commander-in-chief, disaffected as he was, reported that 
he (Bhiksacara) was approaching, the king from spite kept him back and sent him 
word as follows : 

699. " Leave him without blocking the route, that I may subsequently slay 
him, just as one hunts down on horseback the jackal which has started ahead." 

700. Though knowing thoroughly the ways in which seditions are raised, the 
king, misguided by fate, fell there into an error. 

701. When the treacherous Tilaka had thus been offered, by the king's own 
order, the [desired] opportunity, he made the Damaras bring Bhiksacara over the 
mountain passes. 

702. Then there spread everywhere from that place the people's gossip which 
raised Bhiksus renown, and caused alarm to the king. 

703-704. " He says nothing that is not refined ; ten rocks he splits with his 
arrow ; he walks a hundred Yojanas and back without getting tired." Even hoary 
old men with long white beards would excite the curiosity of the people by these 
and similar such stories, which magnified Bhiksus greatness. 

705. Every single person, even if unconnected with public affairs, told and 
asked news about Bhiksu, just as if he were [himself] to get one half of the 
kingdom. 

706-710. The old officials out of employment making their ablutions in the bath 
house on the river; the numberless soi-disant princes in the royal palace ; soi>- 
soldiers, wicked by nature, and eager to get on high horses ; the schoolmasters, too, 
who have their buttocks scratched by their pupils' nails ; the aged dancing-girls of the 
temples, those guardians of the sacred shrines ; the merchants who have embezzled 
deposits and [therefore] show themselves ever eager to listen to the [recital of 



806. The o.l. of L tatya" is, perhaps, pre- 
ferable to A tamua 0 . 

701. Instead of mantiartljamukhad, as 

§ rioted in Ed., read mai-ma raja". The emen- 
ation °a<jamam is confirmed by L. 
706-710. The humorous description con- 
tained in these and the preceding verses 



S roves — if any proof were wanted — that the 
iasmir capital has at all times been that hot- 
bed of political gossip and fertile nursery of 
false and often amusingly absurd rumours, 
which it is at present. That K.'s picture is 
drawn from life, will strike anyone acquainted 
with the ways of modern S'rinagur. Strolling 
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sacred] texts ; the Brahmans of the Purohita corporations (pdrisadya) who are 
experts in arranging solemn fasts (prdyopavesa) ; the Damaras from the environs of 
the City who are more like cultivators, though they carry arms,— [all] those who 
entertain themselves and others somehow with seditious tales, it is chiefly they 
in this land who delight in the king's misfortunes. 

711. When the news of Bhik$acara's approach increased, the people began to 
tremble, and the king became apprehensive. 

712. Prthvlhara, whose valour was unsurpassed, then routed in battle the 
king's army by moving forth from a mountain gorge masked by trees, in which he 
had lain [in ambush]. 

713. He put three ministers to flight ; the two Anandas, of the family of Ananta 
and Kdha, respectively, who were lords of the Gate (dvdrandyaha), and Tilakasimha. 

714. In Jyaistha, Vijaya had been killed, and on the sixth day of the bright 
half of Asaxlha the king suffered this defeat, which again put him into distress. 

715-716. As one knows the approach of rain when the cows leap up, when 
snakes climb up to the top of trees, and when a tribe of ants shifts its eggs, so the 
king at that time knew by evil omens that a calamity was close at hand, and took 
the proper steps. 

717. Then on the third day of the bright half of Asadha he sent prudently 
his son, his queen and others of his family to the castle of Lohara. 

718. As he was following them, Lotfha and other (?) Brahmans fell into the 
Vitantd by a break of the bridge, and were drowned. 

719. Troubled by this evil umen he accompanied them into the vicinity of 
Hufkapura, and then after two or three days came back to the City. 



Su.SSALA 

(a.d. 1112-20). 



PrthvViara't victory 
(A.D. 1120, Asidha). 



Suwala soiidn hit 
family to fjohara. 



down to the city bridges, the Ghftts on the 
river bank, or to the vicinity of tho palace, 
one oan always watch small crowds eagerly 
gathering round the news-fabricators, profes- 
sional and others, ever to be found in these 
localities. 

By taritsndnagrha, in verse 706, are meant 
the wooden bathing-cells placed on rafts 
which are found also nowadays near most of 
the river and canal Ghats of S'rinagar. They 
are known now as irdn'kufh, which name is 
also given by K., viii. 2423, in its Skr. form 
of mdnakoffna. Another passage, viii. 1182, 
speaks of these bathing-cells as nuyjanavata, 
and shows clearly that they were of wood and 
moored on the river. 

The objectionable habit mentioned in verse 
707 has, according to my Pandit informants, 
not yet died out among teachers of Puro- 
hita-schools and village schoolmasters of tho 
old type. 



As to the pari$adya», and the part played by 
them at Pruyopavesas, compare notes li. 132 ; 

v. 465. 

713. Ananda, the son of Ananta, is men- 
tioned as DvAradhipa, viii. 633, 1005. Ananda, 
the son of Kaka, is referred to again as a brother 
of Tilaka in viii. 826. _ It may be assumed that 
only one of the two Anandas actually held at 
the time charge of the ' Gate ' ; comp. re- 

farding the retention of official designations 
y former holders of office, note viii. 2420. 
Ananda, the son of Ananta, is subsequently 
referred to as Mahattama, viii. 1427. For 
Tilakariihha, see viii. 184, 573. 

715. The three prognostics of rain here 
mentioned are to be found together in Vara- 
hamihira's Ilfhatmmhita, xzviii. 7, of which 
passage our verso is evidently a reminiscence. 

718. The words Lotfhadvijatayo vipra con- 
tain evidently some corruption. The easiest 
emendation would be "dvijadayo. 
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(a.d SD U12 IA 20). 720, When he was without his son and wife a change came over him, and he 
appeared as if deserted by his lustre and good fortune. 

721. It was fortunate in his distress that that plan [of sending his family to 
Lohara] had recommended itself to him, thanks to it, though deeply exasperated, 
he was yet destined [to see] a complete rise of his fortune. 

722. Owing to this prudent measure, he still holds even to this day sovereign 
sway through his son, though he too, like King Harm, had himself raised [his] 
misfortunes. 

723. In [the month of] S'ravana then, the soldiers from Lahara, 
who had brought in Bhiksu, conducted him to the powerful Damaras of 



724. The latter again brought him to Lahara under the escort of their 
soldiers, like groomsmen [conducting] the bridegroom to the house of his father- 
in-law. 

725. After treating them hospitably Mallakosfha and the other [leaders] sent 
these [Damaras] of great position [back] to their own territory to harass the 
commander-in-chief. 

726. Then when the ring of the enemies was closing all round, the king began 
to raise foot troops at enormous outlay. 

727. When the king in this evil plight was showering money about every- 
where, even artisans and carters took up arras. 

728. The officers of the 'army, preparing for the battle, exercised armour-clad 
horses on every road in the City. 

P .ita"rs'ri«^r r0 729- While Bhiksu remained at Nayagrdma, those from Lahara marched on 

and attacked the royal troops posted at Amarehara. 

730. Commencing the fight in battle-array close to Hiranyainira, they killed 
the illustrious Vinayahadeva and other leaders of the royal army. 

731. When the enemies at the very beginning of the fight got hold of a fine 
horee which had come from the royal force, they thought they had secured the 
royal fortune. 

732. Prthvthara fought close to the royal palace on the bank of the stream 
called Ksiptika, and destroyed brave soldiers innumerable. 

783. Mallakostha, whose troops brought Rqnyil, on the road from Lar to S'rinagar ; see 

in Bhiksu (viii. 697), resided in Lahara: see note i. 287. 

viii. 617 and the lines following. 732. In note vin. 186 sq. it has already 

728. Correct with Durgapr. vydydmath for been indicated that Kqiptikd is the old name 

vydydma. of a branch of the Vitasta which flows past a 

789. For Mayagramn {Maii'gdm in Lar) part of S'rinagar, and is now known by the 

and Amareivara (Amburhir, N. of S'rinagar), name of Kvfkul. This branch leaves the 

see notes vii. 126, 183, resp. main stream on the left bank, a little below 

780. Hiranyapwa is the present village of the first bridge and close to the Sher Uarni 
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733. Though Tilaka stood at Vijai/eSvara, yet the Damaras resident in [the 
districts] Khaduvi and Holadd, marched on and made an attack on the bank of the 
Mahasarit. 

734. They invested the City and shouting day and night set fire to some 
places, and in others plundered the inhabitants. 

735-737. What with troops marching out with music, with the return of the 
wounded, crowds bewailing slain friends, the flight of routed soldiers, multitudes 
going forth to look on, masses of flying arrows, armour carried about, horses 
dragged along, and the dust raised by the throng accompanying the dead, — the 
roads were [kept] in uproar day after day without interruption. 

738. As the enemies attacked every morning with full vigour, it was daily 
thought : " To-day surely it is all over with the king." 

739. Whose resistance was more spirited than that of Susitala, whom even the 
miserable plight of his kingdom could not deprive of courage ? 



SUSSALA 
(A.D. 1112-20). 



palace. It rejoins the Vitastii after a course 
of about one and a half miles near the last or 
seventli bridge. This identification is based 
firstly on the evidence of the modern name 
Kitphd, which is clearly a derivative of 
Kfiptika-kulya, ' the Ksiptikil stream,' (Ks. 
hit < Skr. kulyd is a common designation of 
small streams or canals; comp. note i. 97 on 
iSttoarnmnanikulyd); secondly, on that of the 
numerous passages which mention the 
Ksiptika in connection with S'rinagar and in 
the position of the present Kufkul. 

Our own passage and viii. 955 speak of the 
Ksiptikil as close to the royal palace. Of the 
latter we have proved in note viii. 186 that 
it occupied a site on the narrow strip of 
ground separating the Vitastii from the 
Kufkul between the second and third 
bridges. A glanco at the map of S'rinagar 
shows that the Kuf'kul forms practically to 
this day the limit to the W. and S. of that 
part of the city proper which is situated on 
the left bank of the Vitastii. It is thus also 
the city's natural line of defonco to the S.W. 
Accordingly we find the Ksiptika referred to 
in several passages, viii. 1061, 1116, 1126, 1164, 
2104,3130; also Sri p. iv. 108, in connection 
with attacks made against the city from that 
direction. 

The same is in fact the case with the refer- 
once made in our own passage. Prthvihara, 
whose encounter is placed on the bank of the 
Ksiptika, marches against the city from 
the districts to the S., as the mention of 
Hudigrfima, viii. 672, shows. In the same way 
we find other corps of the rebels attacking the 
city from the side which lies nearest to their 
own original positions. Thus the rebels from 



Lahara-Lar march against Amareivara, 
i.e. Amburher, which lies directly to the N. 
of S'rinagar; comp. viii. 729 sqq. Those, 
acain, from the eastern Parganas of Kha- 
duvi (Khruv) and Holada (Vular) invest 
the city from its eastern side bordered 
by the Mahatarit or Mar stream ; comp. 
viii. 783. 

The passages viii. 1006, 1056, if not furnish- 
ing such distinct indications, Bhow at least 
the Ksiptika as flowing in the immediate 
vicinity of the city. This is also the evidence 
of Sriv. iii. 191, which mentions the erection 
of a stone band between the Vitastii and 
Ksiptika. It was intended to protect the 
division of the city on the left river bank 
from floods. 

733. The name Khaduvi survives in that 
of Khruv, n largo village famous for its sacred 
springs, situated in the Vihi Pargana, 76° 4' 
long. 34° 1' lat. (map ' Khrew '). As our passage 
mentions KhaQuvi Bide by side with Holada, 
which is the name of the Pargana now called 
Vular (see note i. 306), and as the Lokaprakfisa 
too in its list of Parganas, iv., knows the 
vitaya of Khadiiviya, it may safely be assumed 
that the name Khaduvi designated in Kal- 
haniv's time not only the village above referred 
to, but the district also in which it is situated, 
i.e. the modern Pargana Vihi. 

Of the latter name Vihi I have not been 
able to trace any Sanskrit form. It is 
evidently a comparatively modern designation 
which has replaced Khaduvi. In viii. 1413 
the Damaras of Khaduvi are spoken of as 
lying in ambush near Padmapura (Pampar), 
which in modern times was the administrative 
centre of Vihi. 



Siege of S'rinayar. 
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740. Ever he was seen arranging that the wounded should have their hurts 
bandaged, the arrow-heads removed, and proper presents given. 

741. The suras which the king spent on the troops by giving marching 
allowances, gratuities and medicines, were beyond calculation. 

742. Continually thousands of men and horses were perishing, either falling 
in the fighting or [dying] of wounds in their quarters. 

743. Mallalcnstha and the other [rebels] from Lahara, were checked in their 
insolence when attacked by the king's forces which were strong in cavalry. 

744. Advised by disaffected persons of the inner court (dbhyantara), they 
conducted Bhiksu to SureSvari by the narrow path [which leads] there, in the hope 
of an encounter. 

745. As they were strong in archers, they came off best in the fight on the 
narrow embankment across the lake, and got rid of the danger from the mounted 
men. 

746. Meanwhile the faithless commander-in-chief who stayed at Vijayei- 
vara, allowed the Damaras to become strong by showing [but] scant vigour in 
fighting. 

747-748. Thinking, " The Lavanya folk must not believe ine helpless, and 
must not cause trouble by falling on my rear when I move off," he turned back 
after his start on the force of Ajjardja who had come to Vijayesvara to show 
his valour. 

749. After slaying two hundred and fifty of his soldiers, the faithless [com- 
mander-in-chief ] left Vijayaksetra and marched to the City. 

750. The Damaras were afraid of following him anywhere on his route ; 
shouting from the hill-tops, to which they had climbed from fear, they left all the 
roads open. 

751. When he had arrived [in the City] after leaving Madavarajya, the 
king depressed by adversities received him wit h attentions, whereupon he laughed 
at him, remembering his former conduct. 



744-746. The details given regarding this 
encounter am lie understood on reference 
to the miip of the environs of S'rinagar. In 
note v. 37 it has been shown that by intreivaii 
is often meant the site of the present village 
of Unbar, which lies on the K. shore of the 
Dal lake, immediately below the proper 
Surcsvari Tirtha. In order to proceed from 
Mah'gim (Mayngrfima, viii. 72!>) to Is'bar, tho 
rebels leave the high load leading towards 
the City near Kanyil (Hininyapnra) and march 
along the deep Nnllii, marked on the larger 
survey map, to Iln("p6r (map ' Butpoora ") nt 
the N.W. comer of the pal. 



From there the direct route to Is'bex 
leads on an embankment across the 
marshes which line the north shoro of 
the lake and are partly under cultivation 
like 'the swimming gardens' in the southern 
part of the Dal. Bhiksacara's force pro- 
ceeding by this routo would naturally be safe 
for the greater part of the march from an 
attack of cavalry. On the other hand, the 
difficult ground being unfavourable to a 
hand-to-hand encounter, would allow the 
rebels to utilize fully their superior strength 
in archers. 
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752. Though he went into camp like the other ministers, he did not ^ Bdmala^ 

do anything worthy of himself in the fighting, but remained like [a mere] 

onlooker. 

753. Thereupon all the Damaras from Madavardjya marched on and occupied 
the bank of the Mahdsarit. 

754. Some devices, such as negotiation and sowing of dissension, which the 
king employed against the hostile coalition, failed, because they were betrayed by 
his councillors. 

755. Though the king had [before] invaded the territories of various chiefs, Sa " w ^" n ^° r noe of 
yet the highest reward of his arms' might was the protection of the City. 

756. The lord of the Gate together with the princes stood at AmareSa, the 
chief justice [and other] ministers in the vicinity of Rdjdnavdtikd. 

757. They took from the king heavy marching allowances, just as if they had 
gone far off to another continent,— but nowhere did they fight. 

758. All the forces of the enemy in turn had victories and defeats, Prthvihara, 
however, nothing but victories. 

759. Rushing about in battle like a Vetala intoxicated by drink, he killed 
almost all the best fighters of the royal army. 

760. But in one of his fights there displayed itself singularly the valour of 
Udaya, of Icchati's family, though he was yet scarcely a youth. 

761. Proudly engaged in personal combat he struck him (Prthvihara), tore 
his beard, and wrung the sword from his hand. 

762. While the fighting went on at the outskirts of the City, women, children 
and others also were recklessly killed by arrow-shots. 

753. After what has been explained in phonetic derivative of Rajana ( > Pr. *Rddna 

note iii. 339-349 regarding the Mahusurit or >*Run; -' in Ran 1 is the suffix of the 

Mar, the locality here meant must be iden- plural) ; comp. the Hindi title rand, which 

titied with the present Cinlr Bilgh and the goes back to the fuller Skr. form rajanaka. 

other Baghs stretching along the left bank of In evidence of this etymology we may also 

the Tsfmth Kttl. The latter forms the city's point out that Ran' (sing. obi. run- ; nom. ron) 

natural line of defence to the S.E. ; comp. is a Krfim name of very frequent occurrence 

note viii. 731. among the Muhammadan population of Kasmir, 

768. Our own passage and viii. 768, 899, and in this use clearly derived from the term 

where Prayopavesas of City Brahmans at Rajana which, originally a title, must have be- 

Rdjdnavdfikd are referred to, show clearly come a family designation already at an early 

that the latter locality must have been situ- date ; see note vi. 117. Ran' as a Muhammadan 

ated within S'rinagar or in its immediate Kram name corresponds exactly to Rdzddn 

vicinity. In view of this and the phonetic (Rajanaka) as a family name of Brahinsths. 

history of the name as shown below, Rdjdna- In the Rdne family of Kangra we may now 

vdfikd may b6 safely identified with the pre- safely recognize the descendants of the Rijd- 

sent Rdn'rur, a large suburb of S'rinagar lying naAra«mentionedintheBaijnathPraiasti;comp. 

on the S.E. shore of the Dal lake. That Ks. vor Prof. BOhler'k and my own notes, Epigr. Ind., 

corresponds in local names to Skr. vafika, has ii. p. 483. The inhabitants of the Rajanav&tika 

already been shown in notes i. 342 {Bhukfi- are referred to Sriv. iv. 668, and a marriage 

ravd(ikd) ; iii. 11. contract form given in Lokapr., ii., is dated in 

Ran' may be looked upon as the direct the same locality. 
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Sussaia 763. While this terrible slaughter of people increaaed, the king from some 

(id. 1112-20). 7 

peculiar loss of energy was incapable even of going outside his'residence. 

764. In the meanwhile, when the king was hemmed in, Somapdla used the 
opportunity to plunder and burn down Aftalikd. 

765. What other occasion would the jackal of the village find for showing his 
prowess by an approach to the lion's den, than when the latter is taken up by 
fighting the elephant ? 

766. In consequence of this unparalleled ruin of the two kingdoms [of Kasmir 
and Lohara], the king was quite overcome by shame and unable to look even at 
himself. 

767. This was for him somehow a time full of all [kinds of] adversities, 
intolerable on account of every [manner of] disasters and unfortunate in every way. 

Fast of Brehmnns at 768. While he was holding out even in such [circumstances], the ill-disposed 
Brahmans of Rdjdnavdtiht held a solemn fast (prdya) which was alleged to work 
good, but [in truth] worked evil. 

769. They urged [before the king] : " Your ministers show indifference in 
the fighting. Take from them hostages and send them to the hill of Lohara." 

770. "If this is not done, and this calamity becomes permanent and as it were 
the regular [condition of things], then who is to give us the ripening autumn crop 
if the enemy carries it off ? " 

771. When these [Brahmans openly] had indicated that indifference [of the 
ministers] which the king from time-serving had not censured, all the ministers 
took alarm. 

772. Then these villainous Brahmans by their supplications induced the king 
to do confused acts, though [before] they had not had power enough to bend a 
straw of his. 

773. Like another hostile army there grew to power by his side a throng 
composed of office employes, violent Purohitas of sacred places (pdrisadya) and 
the like. 

774. By the manifold mistakes which arose during the endeavour to con- 
ciliate them, the country fell into complete confusion, and plundering became 
excessive. 

704. For Attalika (A(oli near Lohara), see I have translated above after a conjectural 
note viii. 581 . The place which to this day is emendation, ko dadyan nah. The Brahmans are 
the commercial centre of the mountain dis- in fear of losing the produce of their Agraharo- 
trict, seems to have been a favourite object for lands, where the rice is getting ready for the 
marauding expeditions. For another sacking harvest. The latter takeB place in Kasmir 
of Attalika, See viii. 1991. generally in Karttika, and the siege of thn city 

770. The test of this verse is certainly described here, fell in Afivina, the preceding 
corrupt. For ko dadhyan va of A we have in month, as seen from viii. 766. The Brahmans' 
h ko pyadan na, which gives no better sense. apprehension was justified; comp. viii. 796. 
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775. These wretches who had never [before] seen the king's assembly, and Susrala 

. . j (ad. 1112-20) 

who knew nothing of affairs, used harsh words of various kinds towards the 

unfortunate king when he tried to appease them. 

776. Worse than the Lavanya rebellion was this rebellion for the king, just 
as a disease of the throat pains more than one of the foot. 

777. By offering bribes of gold he bought over the chief intriguers among 
them, and thus with difficulty induced some to abandon the fast. 

778. Vijaya, a leader of Bhikm's troops, who came of the stock of 
Varnasoma, and other soldiers, forcibly entered the City and was killed by the 
mounted men. 

779. When he entered the City that time with great vehemence after 
breaking open a passage, he nearly effected the overthrow of the king. 

780. Prthvihara whose power v/as somewhat reduced also among the Lavanyas, 
showed a desire to treat with the king, who was anxious to create dissension [among 
his enemies]. 

781. When that [Damara] whose success in battle had been the greatest, 
wished to treat with the king, the troops on both sides thought that that rebellion 
was ended. 

782. He [however] thereupon attacked and killed treacherously three trusted Tronchery of 
councillors whom the king had sent to conduct him to the Nagamatha. i*rihv<hara. 

783. By their side fell three attendants of Tilakasimhn, his foster- 
brother Mammaka, the Brahman Ounga, and Rama, the orderly on duty (? vdrika). 

784. Gauraka who had been given as a hostage [by the king], fell while 
remembering the lord of beings (S'iva), and the enemy struck mercilessly at his 
friends who were bewailing him. 

785. When the news of this outrage arrived all the people became dis- 
affected and made the palace resound with abuse of the king. 

786. On the fourteenth of the bright half of Asvina, the king had to pass a 
miserable day, the land being in uproar in consequence of that [event]. 

787. The king then became entirely bewildered, distrusted his own thoughts 
and asked even unlikely persons what was to be done. 

788. While he was in such a plight there was no one who did not laugh 
inwardly or did not rejoice. 

789. Then in due course, while he was bearing up even against such sudden 
adversity, his followers turned to the side of the enemy. 

788. For the Nagamatha, see viii. 678. viii. 861. Regarding Tilakaiimtia, see note 

788. The meaning, given above to varika viii. 791. 

has been conjectured with reference to vii. 788. The text has here a lacuna of three 

781 ; compare also katakavarika, vi. 345 ; syllables. 
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(AD 0 nia2O) 790- Simha > a step-brother of the commander-in-chief (Tilaka), went over to 
the enemies and accepted from them the charge of the ' Gate ' (dvarak&rya). 

791. Janakasimha sent continually secret messengers to Bhihsu and betrothed 
to him his brother's daughter. 

792. Day after day horsemen could be seen deserting to Bhihsdeara and 
carrying off with themselves their swords, horses, armour, and other [equipment]. 

793. What more [need be said]? Those who during the day stayed in 
the king's presence were seen openly and without shame before Bhihsu at 
night. 

794. When the king's authority was so far relaxed that people went and 
came from one side to the other without being stopped, there arose a [fresh] 
calamity. 

795. When the autumn harvest had been carried off by the Damaras, the 
people all fled in every direction abandoning their possessions and households. 

796. It was the people's vain belief that if King Sussala were gone, Bhihsu 
would fill this land with gold. 

797. The people, who follow [blindly] the lead of others, did not reflect 
whether a beggar (Bhihsu) had ever been seen to be liberal, or whence riches 
should [come] to him. 

798. People in the hope of receiving clothes (ambara) bend down before the 
streak of the new moon, though the latter is seen only for a short time and has 
but the sky (ambara) for a covering. Fie on greed which forgets to reflect upon 
what is real and what not. 

799. At a viotory of the royal party the people let their heads droop, and 
when Bhikfu's side was successful they could not hold themselves for joy. 

800. Then it happened with the two parties of the king and the Damaras, 
that they stopped hostilities from fear of each other, just as [it is told] in. the 
parable of the Brahman and the dog. 

801. The king was preparing to flee from fear of being betrayed by his own 
servants, and the enemy from fear of the king's prowess, neither of them knowing 
the other's intentions. 

802. The king who had lost confidence, and who believed that his own 

701. Janakarimha, frequently mentioned 798. The pun liei in the double meaning 

subsequently, is the same person as Janaka, of the word ambara. It is cnstomary to make 

Tilakasimha s brother, who has last been re- a Namaskara before the young moon when 

ferred to, viii. 632, as town prefect ; comp. first seen, and the moon apparently is sup- 

viii. 814, 838. The uiece he gives in marriage posed to return this attention by gifts of 

to Bhiksu was a daughter of Tilakasimha, who clothes; comp. Padmaput: v. Ixxviii. 17 sqq. 

seems toj have been one of the ministers The yonng moon remains only for a short time 

treacherously] killed by PrthviliBrn ; see viii. above the horizon. 
783 and viii. 942. 
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relatives, too, were bent on treason, did not think his life safe either in stopping or (^"nisia)) 
in flight. 

803. When in this great plight he was showering [on them] dresses, gold, 
jewels and other [gifts], the soldiers who took his presents, did not praise but 
abused him. 

804. On hearing the people talk without fear of himself as one doomed and 
not destined to remain, he became agitated like a patient who is abandoned by 
the physicians. 

805. The attendants looked at him with amusement and insolence, though 
they yet carried out his orders for any immediate business. 

806. He, though daring [otherwise], was, alas, at that time like a common 
person. Filled with fear he was incapable of going even outside his residence. 

807. While the Dfimara bands were thinking of retreat owing to internal R ° ToU t °' 0 p"" ,,aU ' s 
dissensions, the king was thrown into a helpless state by his own soldiers. 

808. With drawn swords they blocked the doors in the royal palace, and 
everywhere held solemn fasts with a view to getting marching allowances. 

809. When the king gave them money, [tliey thought that] rich as Kubera, 
he might yet give more, and instead of showing attachment they were eager to 
humiliate him. 

810. Then they all without shame stopped him and made him give money, 
just as a sick man, when about to start to a sacred place to die there, [is stopped] 
by his creditors. 

811. The temple-purohitas (stkdnapdla), too, performed a solemn fast, and by 
besetting him with violence made him pound up golden vessels and other valuables 
for distribution. 

812. Thereafter he was as little able to quiet the City in which young and old 
were at every moment in uproar, as [if it had been] the surging ocean. 

813. One morning when the gates [of the palace] were blocked by others of 
his soldiers, he saw the whole City rising in tumult. 

814. Thereupon he ordered Janaha, the city prefect, to move about the City 
to allay the tumult, and waited for an opportunity to leave himself. 

815. After getting rid of these soldiers with difficulty by means of presents and 
kind words, the king fully equipped came out of the palace along with his ladies. 

816. He had not yet gone outside the courtyard after mounting his horse, 
when the plunderers began to loot inside the palace. 

811. The term sthdnapala corresponds to sacred shrines ; comp. note ii. 132, and sthala- 

the modern Ki. thun'pat' (*Skr. athanapati), pati, Samayam. vn. 34. 

and designates, like paritadya or pdrtada, Regarding the distribution of pounded gold, 

the members of the Purohita-corporations at comp. iii. 256 v. 16. 

VOL. II. F 
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817. As he marched off abandoning his throne, some of the soldiers shed tears, 
others shouted aloud, and others plundered his servants. 

818. Five or six thousand soldiers followed the king as he moved on the road 
overcome with shame, rage and fear. 

819. It was on the sixth of the dark half of Margasiras in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand one hundred and] ninety-six (a.d. 1120), when there 
remained but one watch of the day, that [the king] disheartened by the treachery, 
marched forth together with his servants. 

820. At every step his followers deserted, taking their horses and other [equip- 
ment] . Thus he arrived in the night at Pratdpa/mra only with a few soldiers. 

821. When Tilaka came beforo him he met him full of trust as [if he were] a 
relative, and overcome with grief shed tears there for a long time. 

822. Fearing that he (Tiiaka) might prove false to him, he himself went 
quickly the next day to his house at Husltapura. 

823. After taking a bath, etc., [the king] eager for victory, formed the plan of 
going to Kramardjya and raising fresh troops through bis (Tilaka's) influence. 

824. He (Tilaka) thereupon called secretly Kalydnavdda and other Damaras 
who were wishing to fight, and thus checked the king's brave intention. 

825. By this stratagem lie got him to leave his house, whereupon he (Sussala) 
marched on, bribing by gifts of gold the Damaras (dasyu) who were blocking the road. 

826. As soon as he was moving off from there, Tilaka left him, but the 
latter's brother Ananda from kind-heartedness accompanied him for one march. 

827. Deserted by his servants he marched on, keeping off the plunderers on the 
road by his gifts and valour, and escaped safely, as a longer life [was destined to him]. 

828. The lion-claws which from afar have protected the forest thick with trees 
and rocks, in the course of time find employ by hanging on the neck of a child. 
The tusks which serve elephants as weapons in the fight, even they may have to 
bear being thrown about by the hands of gamblers at play. A high position is by 
no means firmly assured to prowess. 

829. Fortitude, liberality, nobility, wisdom and other virtues of men cannot 
be permanent in this [mundane] life whose course iB wonderful. 

830. The sun, too, changes its entire nature from day to day from fierceness to 
gentleness. How then should there be reliance on the powers of men ? 

831. Unable to look on A((alikd, which the enemy had burned down, he moved 
up to the Lohara mountain while his soldiers kept silence from rage. 

820. Regarding Pratapapura, the present belonged had its home at Hiftkapura ; comp. 

Tdpar, on the high road from S'rinagar to vii. 1311. 

Varahamula, see note iv. 10. 831. Owing to the advanced geason 

822. The Kaka family to which Tilaka (8u«sala left S'rinagar on the 6th vadt 
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832. Unable from shame to see even his family, he lay there stretched out (A> 5. u "i2JO) 
on his couch and was in torments day and night. 

833. Though he did not come out of his inner room, which even in the day 
time had to be lit up by lamps, yet out of kind-heartedness he received his followers 
at meal-time. 

834. He touched no ointments, did not mount on horseback, nor attend 
singing, dancing and the like [entertainment], nor receive cheerful company. 

835. With disgust he remembered in tum the indifference, the silliness, 
violence, perfidy and other [evil qualities] which each single person had shown, and 
described them to the queen. 

836. Being in possession of extraordinary wealth, out of kindness he made 
those who had followed him, rich by his gifts of money, remembering that they had 
left their own country to follow him. 

837. In Kasmlr, as soon as he had left, all the ministers assembled together 
with the troops in front of the old palace. 

83a Their leader was the city prefect, Janahasimha, who had established 
an understanding with the ministers, cavaliers, chiefs, Tantrins, citizens and 
others. 

839. Mallahoftha and the other friends ot Bhiksu who came and 
went, induced him to surrender for assurance's sake his son and nephew as 
hostages. 

840. Then there came over the City which was filled with terrified women, 
children, and other [folk], a night when there was no king, and when all beings 
were cast in fear. 

841. In the City which had no king, some helpless persons were killed, others 
plundered, and others again had their houses burned down. 

[842-848. Description in conventional Kavya style of Bhiksdcara'x triumphal Bhiksacaba 
entry into the City on the following day, resembling cloBely the description of (a. d. 1 120-21). 
Cakravarman's entry, v. 342-347] . 

849. Mallakos(halca kept by the side of the faint-hearted [Bhiksu], just 



Mfirgaiiraa, which fell a.d. 11*20 on Novem- 
ber 13th), the king cannot proceed to 
Lohara by the direct route over the To£'- 
maidfin, but goes first to Huekapura to cross 
the range by one of the lower passes into the 
west. Those would take him down into tho 
Priints Valley, from which he has again to 
ascend to Lohara (Loh'rin) via Aftalikd or 
A^oli, Comp. Note E on Lohara, iv. 177, 
para. 7 ; also notes viii. 390, 681. 
"38. The text, as found in A and L, 



gives no proper sense. I have translated 
above according to u conjectural emendation 
suggested to me by P. Govind Kaul, anut/an 
svam for anvagiit avdrh. 

837. By the 4 old palace ' must be meant 
the royal residence which existed before 
Anantadeva built his new palace near the 
Sndnsira temple ; see note vii. 186 sq. It 
must be noted, however, that fmianartlja- 
dhanyagre, as printed in the text, is an emen- 
dation for puraifi raja" of the MSS. The 
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Bmi?icAiiA as a nurse [keeps by the side] of a little boy, and became his instructor in all 

(A. D. 1120-21). . 

affairs. 

850. Each one he pointed out to him [with such words as these] : " This was a 
friend of your father. This one has held you on his lap. This one is a foundation 
of the throne." 

851. First he went to the house of Janakasimha to receive the maiden, and 
only then to the palace to assume the regal dignity. 

852. Since he had [succeeded in] reviving his dynasty which had passed far 
away, one could not laugh if women based [fanciful] hopes on their offspring while 
yet in the womb. 

853. Seeing this [wonderful] story of Bhiksu, ambitious persons need not be 
laughed at if they feel apprehensive of enemies though mere pictures. 

854. What had been left behind of the treasures of King Sussala who was 
rich as Eubera, provided the amusements of the new king. 

855. The royal stores, among which horses, armour and swords were plentiful, 
were divided between the king, the Damaras, the plunderers and the ministers, who 
[all] felt free from restraint. 

856. The robbers (daayu) resembling a dense mass of goblins, tasted in the 
City, as it were, the pleasures of heaven, [though they were] fit only for rustic fare. 

857. The king did not make a brilliant figure in the royal assembly, sur- 
rounded as he was by rustics whose festive clothes were chiefly long woollen 
blankets (kambalu). 

8.18. In view of the incomprehensible manner in which Bhikfdcara had made 
his appearance, the Damaras spread another legend, namely, that he was an 
Avaldra. 

859. In the tasks of government he blundered at every step, since he had 
not seen it in another's [hands], just as a physician [blunders] in medical treatment 
if he has not seen it applied by another. 

860. After Jannkaximha had given him hiB niece, the commander-in-chief 
(Tilaka), too, later on gave him a daughter in marriage and joined his side. 

J*i*^iiearu'«iiiiiiiBterB. 861. Juiiga, an officer (? katakavdrika) of the ruler of Itdjapuri, when raised 
to the Pudagra office, looked only to his own advantage, not to that of the king. 

862. The regal power was in the hands of Bimba, who was prime minister 
(sarvddhikdrin), while Bhikfdeara enjoyed the mere title of king. 

empty site of this old palace is referred to id still to this day an indication of inferior social 

viii. 2417. Btatus, v. 4111 ; vii. 40. 

861. Comp. viii. 791. 868. Compare regarding this designation 

868. By damn the Damaras are intended ; of Bhiksu, viii. 11026. 
sue note viii. 7 ; also viii. 800, 991, 1033, 249fi, 881. For the doubtful term kafakaum ika, 

2<">32, etc. see notes vi. 345 ; viii. 783 ; for the fadatjra 

867. Compare for kambala, Ks. kamaf, office, note vii. 210. 
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863. Bimba, though he placed his own power under the control of courtezans 
and followed a low course of life, was yet at that time able to discriminate between 
the virtuous and wicked. 

864. Jyesthapdla, too, a step-brother of Daryaka, being possessed ot 
astonishing prowess, obtained a foremost place among the king's confidants. 

865. Also councillors of his grandfather, such as BhiitabhiSca and many 
others, visited like bees the lotus of hi3 royal fortune. 

866. With a simple-minded king, with negligent ministers and bold Damaras 
(dasyu), that reign was doomed from its very beginning, young as it was. 

867. Pleasing himself with ever new women and with rich dishes, and 
deluded by the enjoyments of comforts, Bhiksdr.ara did not look after the affairs 
[of the state] 

868. The enjoyments of pleasures blinded him for ambitious effortB, just as [if 
it had been the heavy] slumber of the rainy season, and dulled by drink he longed 
to sleep when his people pushed him into the assembly. 

869. If a councillor from insolence addressed to him words of condescending 
sympathy, he did not feel anger, but in his simplicity took [on the contrary] an 
attachment to him as [if he were his] father. 

870. The low parasites around him who would eat the food-remnants of a 
courtezau, induced him to adopt practices fit only for a market-slave as if he had 
received no education. 

871. Since his resolve was like a line [drawn] in water, and his word carried 
no authority, his favourites neglected to obey him in all matters. 

872. What the ministers spoke, he said after them ; not a word came out of 
himself, just as [if he had been] hollow inside. 

873. Vile councillors took the simple-minded [Bhiksiicara] to their homes, 
treated him to meals and pilfered him as [if he had been] a rich [young man] who 
had lost his father. 

874. Bimba's fair-buttocked wife would, in hie very house, come and take 
from him, her lover, handfuls of food, just like a mare from the stallion. 

875. Eluding her husband's eyes, she would turn his head by displaying with 
smiles her breasts, armpits, and glances. 

876. Pfthvihara and Mallahosfha were jealous of each other and from time 
to time made the palace shake by their furious quarrels. 

877. Though the king by going himself to their houses induced them to 



bh ik9acara 

(a.d. 1120-21). 



Diasenaions unong 
B/iiltxacara't sup- 
porter!. 



668. Emend antarajhah with Durg&pr. for 868. Regarding Bhutabhiica, comp. vii. 
A L antarahgah. 1696 ; viii. 94. 

864. For Daryaka, tee viii. 660. 
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BbiesAcaba arrange a marriage between their children, yet the two being mad with ambition 
(a.p. 1120 21). j ^ relinquish their mutual hatred. 

878. When the king himself had married [a daughter] from Prthvihara's 
family, Mallukostha became enraged and left him openly. 

879. The one-eyed Janaka, too, intrigued without paying regard to his 
relationship [as the king's father-in-law] and put disaffection into Ojdnanda and 
other Brahman councillors. 

880. The king who looked on with indifference and was entirely controlled by 
servants, most of whom were perfidious and evil-minded, became utterly confused in 
his affairs and an object of abuse. 

881. What calamity did not befall the people whose masters were the 
Damaras, when B-ahman women would suffer violence even from S'vapakas? 

882. At that time when the land had no king or rather many kings, the rules 
of all business broke down manifestly. 

883. The old money (dlnndra) was not in circulation during Bhikfu's 
reign, and for a hundred of that [money] one bought eighty of the new. 

Expedition against 884. The king then in his madness sent Bimba with an army against Lohara 

by the route of Bajripurl to attack Sussalu. 

88-5. Accompanied by Somapdla, he drew to himself for assistance a force of 
Turu.fkas, the Salldra Finmuya having become an ally. 

886. Every single horseman among the Tunis/can said boastfully, showing a 
rope : " With this I shall bind and drag along Sussala." 

887. Who indeed would not have thought this coalition of Kabmirian, 
Khaia and Mleccha forces capable of uprooting everything ? 

888. When Bimba had left and the goad had [aB it were] disappeared from 
behind the king, to what excesses did he not foolishly abandon himself? 

889. The impudent concubine {avaruddhd) of Bimba invited him to her house 
and pleased him with her food and embraces. 



883. It is very curious in view of the 
statement here made that no coins of Bhiksa- 
cara have yet been found. At least Cunning- 
ham's list, Coins of Med. India, p. 46, does not 
show any coins which could be attributed to 
him, nor have 1 been able to trace any myself 
among the large quantity of old Kasmir 
coins which have passed through my hands. Is 
it possible that all the coins issued by the pre- 
tender should have been subsequently called in 
and melted down on the return of Sussala? 

884. The attack against Lohara is made 
from the south through Rajapuri, partly be- 
cause the chief of the latter territory is an old 
supporter of Bhiksucara (see viii. Vli'i), and 



partly because Jhe condition of the Tos'maidan 
and other higher passes would make a direct 
attack upon Lohara from the north impossible 
for the winter and spring. 

886. The Turvfkan here referred to are, of 
course, Muhaminadans from the Panjab or the 
lower hills. I am unable to state what the 
Muhammadan name was which has been 
metamorphosed by the chronicler into Vit- 
■maya. Salldra is possibly intended to re- 
present the Persian title tardar or taldr, 
' commander-in-chief.' 

Vismaya's name occurs again viii. 965. 

889. The term avaruddhd (see noteiv. 678) 
seems to be used here for Bimba's faithless wife 
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890. Enjoying himself with his minister's wife he cared not for affairs. How , Bhi " ac i a ?* 

. ., ( A »• H20-21). 
should he whose fall was near, have troubled himself about evil rumours ? 

891. There he felt no shame in giving himself up like a vulgar lover to 
feeding voraciously and playing music on earthen pots, brass vessels and ovner such 
[instruments]. 

892. The king then gradually lost his footing and found in time when his 
wealth had melted away, even food difficult to secure. 

893. The people then began to extol that [same] Sussala, who had been 
reviled before as subject to such greed, cruelty and other [vices]. 

894. The very subjects who in their disaffection had caused the loss of his 
riches, honour and the rest, were longing with fervid desire for his return. 

895. Though eye-witnesses of it we are wondering to this very day what had 
enraged these subjects, and what had appeased them again. 

896. In a moment they show enmity and in a moment again attachment. The 
vulgar people, just like animals, do not require any reason [for their actions]. 

897. Mallakostha, Janaka and others sent messengers and induced King 
[Sussala] who had abandoned the kingdom, to make fresh efforts towards its re- 
conquest. 

898. Thereupon when Tilaka's people had plundered the Agrahara of 
Aksomva, the Brahmans of that place held a solemn fast against the king. 

899. When these and other [Brahmans] holding Agrahiras had assembled at F " to of fi ™i>iM<ui8. 
Vijayeivara, the solemn fast of the Hdjdnavdtikd [Brahmans] broke out too in the 

City. 

900. Thereupon the Purohita-corporations (parsad) of the temples incited 
by Ojdnanda and other leading Brahmans held a solemn fast atao in the 
Ookula. 

901-902. Such an assembly of Purohitas of sacred shrineB {pdrifadya) had 
never been seen before. The courtyard [of the Gokula] was thronged everywhere 
with rows of sacred images, which were placed on litters and embellished with 
glittering parasols, dresses and Chowries, and all quarters were kept in an uproar 
with the din of the big drums, cymbals and other [musical instruments]. 

903. While the king's messengers were trying to pacify them, they replied 
with arrogant words : "Without the Long-beard (lambakurca) we cannot get on." 

in anticipation of her subsequent position as of Bdjdnavafilid (R&n'vor) has already been 

Sussala'a concubine ; see viii. 874 and 966. referred to, viii. 708. 

891. Compare viii. 98. 000. It is probable that the religious 

808. Akfosum is only here mentioned, and building, mentioned in v. 23 under the 

its position is unknown. name of Gokula, is meant here ; comp. notes 

800. For Agrah&ras given to individual v. 23, 461. 

Brahmans and corporations of sacred places, 001-002. Compare with this description 

etc., see note i. 87. The Pr&ya of the Brahmnna v. 465 sq. 
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(?.d! nao-M) 904 ' While thus frivolousIv designating King Sussala by the name of " Long- 
beard," they thought of him as of a puppet. 

905. Upon what plans did this host of Purohita-corporations not debate day 
after day with the citizens who came to watch the soiemn fast ? 

906. The Purohitas and citizens were agitated every moment by the fear of 
an attack from the king, and boldly prepared to fight. 

907. The whole City, being under Janakagimha's control, was then in the 
latter's opinion ready for the restoration of King Sussala. 

908. The king proceeded first to Vijayesvara in order to make the Brahmans 
of the Agraharas give up their fast, but failed there in his endeavour. 

909. There in their midst Tilalea Baid to the king : " Kill all the 
Damaras. " He, however, possessed [then] of righteous thought, did not accept 
this [advice]. 

910. When Prthvihnra and the other Lavanyas heard this from the king's 
mouth, they felt confidence in him, but became afraid of Tilaka. 

911. The king from dislike wished to imprison the chamberlain Lahsmalca, a 
son of Fraydga's sister. He, however, escaped to Sussala. 

912. Then he (Bhiksacara) proceeded to the City and collecting all 
the people, held an assembly of the citizens who were dissatisfied without 
reason. 

913. Though he was saying what was true, the malignity of the citizens 
rendered his words vain. There is no remedy again Bt those in rebellion. 

914. In the meantime Somapiila, Bimba and the others marched all to 
Parnoisa to attack King Sussala who stood at hohara. 

910. To him came King Padmaratha, the lord of Kdlinjara, from the family 
of Kalha, in remembrance of his (SuBsala's) friendship with the latter and the 
other [members of his family]. 
B»ttie of Pa<fotta, 91G. Then on the thirteenth day of the bright half of Vaisiikha, the proud 

King Sustain met in battle those powerful [opponents]. 

917. Eye-witnesses yet to the present day describe that wonderful battle near 
Parnotsa, in which he washed off his burning disgrace for the first time. 

918. Henceforth his personal vigour returned somehow to the king, and 
rendered him again perfect, just as the lion [by his return restores the original 
condition] of the forest. 

912. For namnipatya read namnipatya , note vii. 120C. Kalha is last mentioned 

comp. ii. 119; iv. 301. viii. />81 n» visiting Sussala at A vv alika, and 

914 A L write hero erroneously Lahara ; must have died in the meantime, 

see note v. r,\. 916. Tlie Laukika year 4197, a.d. 1121-22, 

910. See regarding Kalha anil Kalinjara, is meant ; comp. viii. 954. 



a.d. 1121. 
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019. He with abundant prowess made in a very short time the Tvrufla* go 20*21) 

into the snares of Death, after dropping from fright the ropes [they had brought 

to bind him]. 

920. His mighty fury, resembling a Vetala, swallowed up Somnpdlax maternal 
uncle, like a mouthful, in the battle on the bank of the river Vitold. 

921. What more [need be said] ? With his few troops he slew, routed and 
shattered them, many though they were, so that whosoever could attack them (?). 

922. Which excellence was not displayed by those Kasmirians who fought 
against one master, and by their defeat brought disgrace on the other ? 

923. When Somapdla had then retreated together with the Turuskas, the 
Kahiiriavs shamelessly deserted Bimha and went over to the king's (Su9sala's) 9ide. 

924. These impudent people of wonderful nature felt evidently no shame in 
bowing their heads that day before the lord of their own race [against whom they 
had stretched] their bows the day before. 

925. Two or three days later the king started again for Kaimvr, together with ff£m?r. back 
the citizens and Damaras who came [to join him]. 

926. The Biijaputra Kalhana, son of Sahadeva, preceded the king on the 
march and collected the Damaras resident in Kramardjya. 

927. That very Bimba, who had been the first to go over from the royal army 
to Bhiksu, deserted the latter and joined the king. 

928. Other councillors and Tantrins in league with Janakasimha, were seen 
Shamelessly coming to meet the king. 

929. A certain soldier, born in the village of Kdndiletra, who was distin- 
guished by auspicious marks, had occupied a seat . (upuveiana) in the deserted 
[district of] Bhdngila. 

930. As he had given an open passage to the people who proceeded to 
Sussala, Bhiksu in the meantime marched forth with Prthvihara to punish him. 

931. After defeating him, he (Bhiksu) formed in his anger the plan of slaying 
Janakasimha also, who was preparing to go to Sussala, and who heard this 
report. 

910. Compare viii. 886. panthinah is doubtful, and the text probably 

020. The Vitold can be safely iden- defective. 

tided with the Bitarh river which drains 026. For Sahadeva, see viii. 198. 
the valleys of the Sadrun district, south 020. Regarding Bhdngila, the present 
of the western end of the Pir Pantefd Bangil, see note vii. 498 ; for upaveiana, note 
range. It joins the Tohi (Tausi) at the viii. 1070. 

town of Prunts. The mention of the river I have not been able to trace the position 
shows that the ' battle of Parnotsa ' was of Kdndiletra. 

fought close to the town of this name, whose 930. Through Bangil lead the routes to the 
position is marked by the present town of Firozpiir, Nilakanth, and other passes which 
Prunts. communicate with the Lohara territory to the 

021. The interpretation of yathdtmapari- S. of the Pir Pantsal. 
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.* 932 ' He ( Janakasimna ) bein g in the City, collected thereupon all citizens, 

horsemen and Tantrins, and rose against Bhiksu. 

Rising of Jamakatimiu, . 933. King Bhilsdcara thinking that he had taken possession of the throne, 
then marched in haste with Prthvihara to the City. 

934. Janakasirnha boldly took up the fight with his troops at the bridge before 
the [temple of] Saddiiva, though endeavours had been made to conciliate him, 

935. For a short time one saw brave fighting on the part of Janakasirnha 1 s 
soldiers who rushed up boldly fearing no defeat. 

936. Prthvihara, however, with his brother's son Alaka crossed by another 
bridge and worsted his force. 

937. The Tantrins, horsemen and citizens then scattered, and Janakasirnha 
fled at night with his relatives to Lahara. 

938. "When Bhiksu and Prthvihaia were preparing in the morning to pursue 
him, the impudent horsemen and the others came thereupon again to their side. 

939. The Brahmans of the Purohita-corporations (pdrisadya) and the rest left 
off their solemn fast, put the divine images quickly under their arms and ran away 
in fright. 

940. The few that [remained behind] guarding the empty litters of the divine 
[images], were not troubled by Bhiksu, as they declared that they had renounced 
their fast. 

941. Having seen the horsemen on their huge prancing steeds one day in 
Janaka's army and on the next day in that of Bhiksu, we are filled to this day with 
wonder. 

942. Upon Tilakasimha'.i son, [Bhiksu's] brother-ih-laW, there fell the lustre 
of his uncle's (Janakasimha's) office which was to vanish in a moment along with 
Bhiksu'x royal glory. 

943. When Janakasirnha had fled, King Bhiksu got the [chance of] destroy- 
ing the horses and other [property] of those Who were his opponent's partisans. 

944-946. In the meantime Tilaka and the rest had been worsted at Huskapura 
by Sulhuna, Simha and others, who had assembled large forces. [Sussala] there- 
upon accompanied by Malla!tos(ha, fanaka and others who had come before him 
with their troops as well as by other chiefs who had command of ample forces, 
marched by the Lahara route, overspread the country in two or three days, and 
arrived suddenly [before the City] without having been noticed by the enemy. 

934. The Sadahva temple stood close to 943. Bhiksu had married Tilakasimha's 

the royal palace ; see vii. 181, 186 sq. Hence daughter ; see viii. 791, 8ol. 

the bridge here mentioned is perhaps the 944-946. Sussala seems to have gone first 

same as the one referred to in vii. 1647 sqq. to Huskapura, probably by one of the western 

939-940 Compare viii. 900 sqq. routes over the mountains (see note nil. 390), 
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947-953. With his face which was enclosed by a big beard and showed a ^^^^ 

knitted brow, pupils shaking with anger and wide-opened nostrils, he menaced 

fearlessly some of the horsemen and other faithless soldiers who had just then come SukuiU's return to 

J , . . . . ,., grinaynra (A.n. 1121). 

before him in the market-streets of the City. Others, again, he chid and likewise 
those who had been defeated [on his own side]. His body was blackened by the 
fierce heat, and in his rigid bearing he looked fierce like Death. At the ranks of the 
citizens who had wronged hiin before, and who were [now] shouting propitious words 
and strewing flowers, he cast contemptuous glances. His armour he wore carelessly, 
just thrown over his shoulders. His locks which had slipped forth from below 
his helmet, were grey with dust, and so were his eye-lashes. His sword was in its 
sheath as he rode on his bounding horse in the midst of his horsemen, whose drawn 
sabres formed a line. In all directions the ground was covered by his wide- 
spreading forces shouting war-cries, and accompanied by the music of kettle- 
drums. Thus Susmla entered the City. 

954. After [an absence of] six months and twelve days he returned on the 
third day of the bright half of .Tyaistha in the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-seven (a.d. 1121). 

955. Without entering the palace he searched for Bhikm who had fled 
before, and espied him on the bank of the K siptiha in the company of the Lavanyan. 

956. He (Bhiksu) had fled with Prthvihara when the enemy had reached 
the river-bank, but meeting on the road other Lavanyas had turned back with 
them. 

957. The king put him to flight in combat, and then after capturing Simha, 
a relative of Prthvihara, who had been wounded by sword-strokes, entered the 
royal palace. 

958. The latter bearing the [fresh] marks of having been enjoyed by his 
rival who had just left, disgusted him as [if it had been] prostituted. 

959. Bhikm left Kaimir together with Prthvihara. and the rest and pro- 
ceeded to the village of PiisyihinmUla, which belonged to Sovwi'dla's [territory]. 



and then to liuve marched round the north 
shores of the Volnr lake through Kliuy'hom 
to Lahara (Lur). Ho can thus appear unex- 
pectedly to the north of the city, whereas his 
opponents would naturally await his attack 
from the south. The march from Varilhnmula 
to S'rinagar occupies by this route about two 
or three days, as stated by Kalhana. 

860. The mention of PuqyCmantiAa in con- 
nection with the frontier station of kurapura, 
viii. 9(i7, 1678, leaves no doubt as to the 
identity of this place with the present Ihtfiana, 
which is the last inhabited place on the 



western or Pan jab Bide of the Pir Pantsal 
pass, situated circ. 74° 38' long. 33° 38' lat. 
Pusiana lies at a height of 8300 fi-et above the 
sea, and is now a small village chiefly occupied 
by carriers and others who live by the traffic 
on the route. In winter it is generally 
deserted owing to the heavy snowfall ; for a 
description comp. Vione, Travels, i. p, 260 ; 
Inch, Hand/took, p. 69. 

The word vuila affixed to the name in its 
Skr. form, is identical with nala, which survives 
in the Anglo-Indian ' Nalla/i,' ' valley, ravine.' 
In its modern Kb. derivative nor, the word is 
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8 (A , D L i A i2i B 28)' d 96 °' When he had left * the king W0D ° Ver a11 Damara3 t0 uis side an <l 
appointed Nalla, son of Valta, to the charge of Kheri, and Harsamitra to the 

command of the army (kampana). 

961. Of the [king] who remembered the former wrong and took no heed of 
the time or place 

962. Unable in his hatred to support even the odour left by the touch of 
Bhiksu, he broke up the throne and made a present of it to his servants. 

963. The Diimaras who were not able to give up their fraudulently acquired 
wealth and who were afraid of the irascible king, did not abandon their seditious 
endeavours. 

964. Bhiksu on the other hand living after his dethronement in the terri- 
tory of his supporter Somapdla, gathered again power through his gifts and 
honours. 

965. Bimbo, who had gone to Vismaya to ask for help, fell bravely fighting, 
when the latter had been made a prisoner by his enemies. 

966. Bhilcsdcnra when left without Bimba, behaved improperly and took with- 
out shame his wife as a concubine. 

967. The valiant Prthvihara fell from there (Pusyananada) upon S'&rapvra, 
and though his force was small put the son of Vatt.a to flight in battle. 

Fresh invasion of 968. When the latter had retreated, he brought Bhiksu back again and pro- 

ceeded to the territory of the Damaras (dasyu) in Madavardjya in order to win 
them over. 

969. When he had got Maiikha, Jayya and other Damaras of that part 
over to his side, he marched to Vijayuksetra to defeat the commander-in-chief 
(Harsamitra). 

970. Harsamitra was vanquished by him in battle, and having lost his 
soldiers abandoned Vijaye&varu and fled in fear to Avantipura. 

971. The inhabitants of Vijayuksetra and the people from the various towns 



often found at the end of local names in the 
Kasmir mountains ; comp. note viii. 595. 

It is of interest to note that Pusyananada 
is described as belonging to Riijapuri territory. 
This shows that the upper valley of the 
Prfints Tohi was not like Prunts (Painotsa) 
itself under Kalimir rule. 

960. A Vtt(t« has been mentioned above, 
viii. 345. HarmmHra had been kampanesa 
before ; comp. viii. 509 

Kheri has been identified in note i. 335 
with the modern Pargana of Khur-Nar"vuv to 
the south of DivPmr. 

961. Two Padas are here missing in the 
text of A, L. The words supplemented hero 



by the Calc. Editors, and reproduced in 
Durgupr.'s edition, are without MS. authority. 

966. Bimba, who was last mentioned in 
viii. 927 as having joined Sussala, seems to 
have returned to Bhiksucara's side; for 
Yixmnyu, see viii. HH5. 

966. Comp. viii. 874, 889 sqq. 

967. Regarding S'lirapura and its watch- 
stution, see note v. 39. 

971. For the ancient shrine of Visnu 
Cakratlhara, situatod on the high Udar still 
called T*ak"dar, near Vrj'bror (Vijayesvara), 
see note i. 38. Comp. with the following de- 
scription the legendary account of the burning 
of Narapura near Cakradhara, i. 259 sqq. 
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and villages [of the neighbourhood] fled then in fright to the [shrine of Visnu], S "° s * L u™£,y d 

Cakradhara. 

972. They filled the place with their women, children, animals, rice stores and 
property, and so did the king's soldiers with their arras and horses. 

9713 Bhiksu's hosts which stretched to the horizon, and were evidently bent Burning of the Co*™- 

• _ - j dliara temple. 

on the thorough pillage of the [whole] people, then climbed up after them and 
besieged them. 

974. As the [refugees] stayed in the temple courtyard which was protected 
by massive wooden ramparts and gates, the assailants could neither capture nor 
kill them. 

975-976. A certain wicked Damara called Janakavdjn, a nirgufa (?) from the 
village of Katisthali, wished to burn a personal enemy of his, Karpura by name, 
who was inside, and foolishly setting fire to that place mercilessly caused the 
destruction of such a multitude of people. 

977. On seeing the flaming fire burst forth, there arose a mighty cry of woe 
on all sides from the mass of beings. 

978. The horses broke their ropes frightened by the approach of the enemy, 
as if it were that of the buffalo of Death, and killed the people bv rushing about 
in that [courtyard] where there was not room for a needle. 

979. The sky was obscured by masses of smoke from which gaped forth 
moving flames, and which thus resembled goblins with bushy red hair and beards. 

980. The tongues of flames issuing from the smokeless fire seemed like waves 
of gold coming from a golden cloud which has burst by the heat. 

981. The waves of fire moved about on the sky as if they were red head- 
dresses fallen from the heads of gods flying before the conflagration. 

982. The crackling noise that arose from the bursting of the joints of the 
great beams, sounded like the noise of the Gartga when it was boiling under the 
heat [of the sun on its course] through the atmosphere. 

983. The sparks that took to rapid flight through the wide atmosphere, 
seemed like the souls of the beings who were frightened [to death] by the 
conflagration. 



974. The mention of the wooden ramparts 
of the Vakradhara temple accounts for the 
great scarcity of stone remains now found on 
the TsakMar U<}ar. 

On the northern extremity of the latter, 
which is detached from the rest of the plateau 
hy a dip in the ground, I have found on a visit 
paid to the site in September, 18!)/), truces of a 
quadrangular enclosure, about forty yards 



square, marked by hollows in the ground. 
Could these hollowB be the last indications of 
the wooden walls which enclosed the shrine ? 

075. Knfi.it/iali is not otherwise known. 

The word niiytifa must designate a caste or 
occupation as seen from Satnayam. vii. 21 ; 
viii. 42; but its exact meaning cannot be 
ascertained. The emendation (niryutia) pro- 
posed in Ed. was wrong. 
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084. The air resounded with the cries of the birds bewailing their young ones, 
and the earth with the cries of the burning people. 

98,5. The fire consumed the women while they were embracing, with loud 
wailings, their brothers, husbands, parents and sons, and closing their eyes from 
fright. 

986. The few who by force escaped from the interior were cut down by the 
cruel Damaras [who acted as if] urged on by Death. 

987. Even so great a fire did not burn then as many beings as died there in a 
short time by the mere perspiration. 

988. When those inside were all dead, and the murderers outside appeased, 
the place became suddenly silent. 

989. There could be heard only the crackling of the fire while its flames were 
getting smaller, and the bubbling noise from the steaming mass of corpses. 

990. By a hundred channels flowed forth the effluvia [composed] of the 
dissolved blood, marrow and fat, and the horrible stench spread for many 
Yojanas. 

991. Thus there were caused at Cakradhara [twice] terrible sufferings 
through fire, first by the wrath of Svsravas, and secondly by the revolt of the 
Damaras (dasyu). 

992. Such destruction of masses of beings, resembling the end of the world, 
was caused by fire only at the burning of the [three cities of the demon] Tripura, 
or in the Khdudaun [forest] or there. 

993. After Wtikfii had committed this great crime on the festive day of the 
twelfth of the bright half of S'ravana, he was deserted by the royal fortune as well 
as by his luck. 

994. In thousands of towm and villages the houses became deserted, because 
the householders with their families had heen burned on that occasion. 

995. Maiikha, a Damara from Naunagara, searched the dead bodies like a 
Kapalika, and gratified himself with the objects found upon them. 



991. For the story of the Naga Suiravai 
vengeance upon King Nara and his town, see 
i. 244-270. 

993. The burning of the cities of Tripura 
by 8'iva, and the destruction of the forest 
of Khandam by Arjunn, is related in 
Mahabk. vm. xxxiv. and I. cexxiii. sqq., 
respectively. 

998. A passage of the Nilamata, much 
corrupted in the MSS., vv. 78o-791, refers to 
the twelfth day of the bright half of S'ravana 
as a holiday known by the name of makati 
dvadaM. Fasting, S'raddhas, etc., are pre- 



scribed for this duy, hut no account is given 
of the reason for its celebration. The 
pilgrimages to several of the Kasmir Nagas 
are held at present on that day, e.g. thos9 to 
the Tirthas of Kapalamocana, Uccaihsn-na 
(Vut'san), Trigremi. 

99S. By kapalika is meant here probably 
the attendant at the burning-ground, who 
receives part of the clothes and ornaments 
with which the dead is put on the pyre; 
comp. Markandcyapur. viii. J06 sqq. 

Regarding Naunagara, we vii. 368. 
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996. Bhiksdcara then descended thence to Vijayaksetra, and after capturing Susmla restored 
the wicked Ndgesvara put him to death by tortures. 

997. What act of his in his grandfather's couutry did not deserve blame? 
But all were pleased when he put to death his father's murderer. 

998. Harsamitra's wife, whom her husband had left behind on his flight, was 
found by Prthvihara inside the courtyard of [the temple of] Vijuyesa. 

999. King Sussala, who blamed himself as the cause of such slaughter which 
had destroyed his subjects, then marched out to battle. 

1000. Owing to tho enormity of his crime Janakariija, destined to suffer the 
torments of hell, met quickly his death before Avaaiipura. 

1001. Wonderful it is that people in their delusion do not remember how 
easily that body perishes, for whose sake they commit actions which destroy their 
happiness in another world. 

1002. The king thereupon made Simba commander-in-chief, and drove away 
the host of Damaras from Vijnyaksctra and other places. 

1003. Prthvihara proceeded from Marlavardjya to S'avicild, but on being 
defeated by Mallakosfha was obliged to leave [this] his own territory. 

1004. Some corpses were thrown into the Vitastd. Many others which could 
not be dragged out were burned in the courtyard of [the shrine of] Cakradhara. 

1005. Hilhaiia then defeated Kalydnava4a and others in Kramnrdjya. 
Auanda, the son of Anaida, became thereupon there lord of the Gate. 

1006. The powerful Prthvihara, carrying along [the body of his relative] rnhvUaia attacks 
Sirkha who had been impaled, met in an encounter Janakanimha and others on 4 magata. 
the bank of the Ksiptikd. 

1007-1008. There is one day in this country in the month of Bhadrapada, on 
which the bones of those who have died, are started on the way to the sacred lake 
(tirtha), when all places resound with the wailing of the women. TbiB was enacted 
every day during the fighting with Prthvihara, when the interior of the City was 
[ever] filled with the wailing of the women of the fallen brave. 



096. Niigefoara had betrayed Prince Bhoja ; 
see vii. l(i;")3 sqq. 

1003. Prthvihara was a Damara of Samala 
(Hamal); comp. viii. . r )91. 

1005. See for this Anamla, viii. (>33. 

1008. Siih/ia had previously fallen into 
Sussala's power ; see viii. 957. 

1007-8. K. alludes here to the custom, 
still observed by all Brahmans of Kasmir, of 
depositing the bones of those who have died 
during tiio year, in the sacred (iaiiga lake 
below the glaciers of Mount Haramukuta on 
occasion of the pilgrimage to this Tirtha. 



The ceremony of depositing the bones in the 
lake takes place on the eighth day of the 
bright half of Bhadrapada. The pilgr ims start 
from S'rinagar on the 4th audi, when tho 
removal of the bones from the houses gives 
rise to a good deal of lamentation. It is 
customary for the woman-folk of all related 
families to assemble at the house of the 
deceased, and to testify their sympathy by 
loud wailing. Full details regarding the 
pilgrimage are given by the Haramukuta- 
gangnmahatmya. Regarding the Oanga lake 
(Gang"bal) see notes i. 87 ; in. 448. 
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Sossala restored 1009. S'rlvaka, the brave brother-in-law of Yasordia, returned then from 

(a d. 1121-28) 

! abroad, and was put by the king in charge of the Kherl post. 

1010. He took no hostile steps against the Lavanyas nor they against him ; 
on the contrary they passed the time secretly in doing each other favours. 

1011. The king then set out again in [the month of] Asvayuja to S'amdld, 
but was defeated by the enemy in a battle at the village of Manimusa. 

1012. Bhiksu, who by continued practice in fighting had acquired superior 
strength, showed himself there for the first time vigorous and the foremost of all 
the brave. 

1013. The Brahman Tukka and other chief men in Stissala's force were 
killed by Bhiksu, Prthrlhara and others, having been rendered helpless by a 
sudden heavy downpour. 

1014. In the two armies, which counted many strong men, there was not one 
who could face Bhiksu when he roamed about in battle. 

1015-1016. In this war for many years Prthvlhara and Bhiisu had two mares, 
called Kddambarl and Patdkd, one yellow, the other whitish of colour. While 
many horses perished, these wonderfully escaped being killed, nor did they get 
exhausted. 

1017. There was no other hero anywhere like Bhiksacara, who would protect the 
troops in critical positions, bear up with fatigues, never feel tired and never boast. 

1018. In Suiwalciis army there was no one who could steady the soldiers at 
times of panic, and for this it was that many fell on frequent occasions. 

1019. In some fresh defeats certain of the Damara troops were saved by 
Bhiksacara, just as young elephants [are saved] by a lord among elephants. 

1020. No one displayed at that time such devoted activity as Prthvlhara, who 
slept himself every night at Bhiksu s door. 

BUifucuntt conduct. 1021. From that time onwards Bhiksu, the great soldier, was in battle ever 

the protector in front and in the rear, like the Visvc. Devdh at the S'raddha. 

1022. Showing on all occasions boldness and unshaken fortitude, he did not 
forget to justify his course by thus addressing his adherents : 

1023. "My endeavour is not for the throne, but my purpose is to remove the 
great disgrace which has attached itself to the work of my forefathers." 

1009. Yaioraja had been exiled by 1023. The text as found in A does not 

Sussala ; see viii. 534. permit of a suitable construction. I propose 

1011. I am not able to identify Manimusa. to read with L prwiaktam for A pramktum, 

In view of our own pass u ge and viii. 1133, and to correct vyauasayo for uyavasayam. Mis- 

the place must be looked for in S'araalu or readings of [a]ih for 0 ^both superscribed), anrt 

Hainal »*e versa, at tlio end of words are frequent 

1021. Mantras addressed to the l ure- in S'ftiada MSS. ; conip. e.g. notes vn. 638, 

Aeoah, are recited at the beginning and end of 919, 998. 
the annual S'raddha sacrifices. 
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1024. " These protectors of the people, being at the time of their death left Sussala restored 
as it were without a protector, were surely envying those who had a protector, (*.°. n 1.28). 
thinking [then] that their family was extinguished." 

1025. " In this thought I struggle on with firm resolve bearing my hardships ; 
tormented myself I cause pain to my rival kinsman day after day." 

1026. " How can he who feels ambition, shrink back from a bold act, when he 
knows that nobody dies until his time has arrived ? " 

1027. " What would he the use of crooked designs for promoting our object if 
they were revealed ? Or again — why should we not reveal them, since we have 
vowed to take our stand on the [straight] road indicated by the Rsis ? " 

1028. The Damaras felt apprehensions on account of Bhiksu's extraordinary 
prowess. Therefore they did by no means destroy his rival (Sussala). 

1029. Those of royal blood [usually] grow slowly in knowledge while watching 
other rulers' conduct of affairs, before they themselves come to the throne. 

1030. He, however, had seen nothing of his father and grandfather. Thus 
[it came about that] when he before had obtained the throne, he was misguided. 

1031. Had he but gained it another time, could there have been any 
talk at all about his overthrow ? Even fate could not have looked upon him 
slightingly. 

1032. Though he knew the duplicity of the Lavanyas, he passed his days 
lightheartedly, in the hope that he would gain the throne when once his antagonist 
had been killed. 

1033. King Sussala thought this frame of mind of the Damaras (dasyu) to be 
to his own advantage. In his eagerness for victory he was preparing to employ 
either policy or vigorous force. 

1034. He (Sussala) did not take care of his own adherents in fighting as he 
remembered their [former] hostility. Hence, they did not feel confidence in him, 
and for this reason victory did not fall to his share. 

1035. Among these dissensions on one side and the other no regard was paid 
to tho country, the whole of which fell into an altogether pitiful condition. 

1036. Alas ! the elephant, too, in his wantonness eagerly uproots the rows of 
those trees, which, indeed, on his account have already suffered injury by the fire 

1024. Bhiksucara is made to allude to followers are at liberty to assume that he has 

the fate of his father and grandfather, whose got none, but is trusting solely to his good 

fall he is to revenge. cause. 

10S7. The meaning of this verse is not 1031. For A idpek-qath, which does not give 

quite clear. As far as I understand the a suitable sense, read with L lakfeparh. 

argument, Bhiksacara wishes to account 1033. The translation of the second half 

for his reticence as to his further plans, of this verse is based on a conjectural emen- 

If he had any secret designs, it would dation indicated in the Ed. The text of A L 

not be expedient to reveal them. Or his is certainly corrupt. 
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(jld. uai-as). 



Bhilfimra retires to 



[VIII. 1037. 

Nothing good 



that the hunters of the forests have laid in order to catch him. 
comes to those whom fate pursues, either from others or themselves. 

1037. While the royal power was thus divided, King Sussala defeated the 
forces of Bhiksu, which an untimely fall of snow had reduced to straits. 

1038. Bhiksu and Prthvihara retired once more to Pusydnandda, while the 
other Lavanyas submitted to the king and offered tribute. 

1039. Simla, too, the brave commander-in-chief, defeated the Damaras, and 
suppressed the rebellion in the whole of Hadavardjya. 

1040. The king, when he had got relief by so far subduing his opponents, 
displayed then the former enmity towards his own followers. 

1041. Mallakostha, too, was exiled from the country by the angry 
king, having fled when Ulhana informed him that he (Sussala) was preparing 
to kill him. 

1042. He imprisoned Ananda, the son of Anayita, and appointed Prajji, who 
was of royal descent, and came from the Indus region (saindhava) to the charge of 
the ' Gate.' 

1043. He then went to Vijayaksetra, and on coming back to the City with 
Simba, threw this trusted [servant] into prison. 

1044. The fire of his hatred wherewith he wished to burn his servants, was 
fanned by the gale of recollection and absorbed the water of mercy. 

1045. His mind seized with an excess of fury, he put Simba to death by 
impaling him together with his younger brothers Simha and Thakkanasimha. 

1046. He put S'rivnka in chief command of the army, and after imprisoning 
Janakasimha placed Sujji, the brother of Prajji, in the post of chief justice 
(rdjasthdna). 

1047. Henceforth his confidants and ministers were foreigners, and among his 
own countrymen only those who had followed him to Lohara. 

1048. Therefore all became frightened and abandoning him went over 
to the enemy. Only one in a hundred remained by the king's side in the 
palace. 

1049. Thus, even after the revolt had. been suppressed, he roused fresh 
mischief which could not be put right, and which was not ceased. 

1050. A wise king deserves praise for ignoring a fault, under circumstances 
where the affront done to one servant might cause apprehensions to the others also. 



1042. The epithet taindhava given to Prajji 
could also mean ' descendant of Sindhu.' But 
oomp. viii. 11 49, where Prajji's foreign descent is 
indicated. Regarding Ananda see viii. 633, 1006. 

1046. JanakarinVia has been mentioned in 



the Rajasth&na office, viii. 673, but figures 
subsequently as Nagar&clhipa, 'city prefect, 
viii. 632, 814, 838. May we suppose that the 
two offices were held jointly ? 
For Srivaka, see viii. 1009. 
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1051. In the month of Macho, then (Laukika year 4197, a.d. 1121-22), Sussala restored 

(AiD« 1121-2S) 

Bhik.su, Prlhvlhara and the rest came back again at the invitation of Mallakostha 

, ' ' . r cii - Return of Jthik.a£ara 

and others by the route ot- b' urapura. (a.d. 1122). 

1052. The king left the palace and proceeded to the Navamatha, thinking 
that this place round which the Vitastd formed [as it were] a moat, was inaccessible 
to the enemy. 

1053. In Caitra of the year [of the Laukika era four thousand one hundred 
and] ninety-eight (a.d. 1122) the Diimaras came on to fight, and Mallaleos/ha 
first began the combat. 

1054. While he was carrying on the fight with the horsemen in the City, the 
king's ladies looked on frightened from the roof of the palace. 

1055. BhiJcsu established his camp on the bank of the Ksipii'lM 

1056. The trees in the palace garden the Diimaras carried off to feed 
their cooking fires, and the millet-grass from the king's stables to feed their 
horses. 

1057-1058. While Prlhvlhara was organizing an army at Vijai/akfirtra by 
collecting the Diimaras (dasyu) of Madavarajya, the king, ready for a bold enter- 
prise, made in the month of Vaisakha a sudden attack upon him after ordering 
Frajji and others to engage Maltakoslha. 

1059. Upon his unexpected attack they (Prthvlhara's forces) fled dispirited 
and wounded, and after crossing the bridge with difficulty, consoled themselves with 
having escaped with their lives. 

1060. Then while Prnjji was entirely absorbed in fightfng Mallakos/ha, 



1051. The early date hero given for the 
Proterulor's irruption is very curious. Tlio 
pass over the Pir Pantsal, meant by the 'route 
of S'iirapura,' is generally impassable till far 
into March. The month Magna of tlio Laukika 
year 4]!)7, according to luni-solar reckoning, 
corresponds approximately to January 10th 
— February 9th, a.d. 1122. Bhiksu's march 
over the pass in that month presupposes 
thorcforo exceptionally favourable conditions, 
which may possibly have been connected 
somehow with the prematura snowfall of the 
preceding autumn mentioned in viii. 1037. 

1052. 'I bis verse would afford the means 
of fixing the position of the Karamnthn, 
montioned in viii. 247 as having been built by 
Jayamati, Uccala's queen, in case we should 
find a locality in or near S'rinagar answering 
to the topographical indication furnished by 
our passage. The Navanmtha must have been 
situated on an island of the Vitasta or a 
strip of land nearly enclosed by a bend of the 
river. 



The present river shows no island in the 
vicinity of the city. But there is a kind of 
peninsula formed by a great loop of the river, 
only about one and a half miles in a direct 
lineabovo the first city bridge. This peninsula 
is now called after the village situated on it 
Snvpnr p/iiir, ami part of it is occupied by the 
Ram Munshi Bagb. a camping ground well 
known to European visitors of S'rinagar. 
Its length is nearly a mile and its breadth 
about half a mile, while the neck connecting 
tlio little peninsula with the ' mainland ' on 
the north is at its narrowest point scarcely 
more than JOX) yards in width. 

It is, of course, possible that the river has 
changed its course above or below the city 
during the last seven centuries, and that thero 
existed a similar bend in another position, 
which may have been the Bite of the Nava- 
mathn. 

1055. TJie royal palace was close to the 
Kxi)iti/.H; seo note vii. lHli sq. 
Two Padas aro horo missing in the text. 
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Bo88ALA^re«tored Manvjesvara, Prthvlhara's younger brother, penetrated into the City, after 
defeating Sujji. 

1061. Not being able tc reach the other bank owing to the bridge over the 
Vitastd having been broken off. he then proceeded to the Ksiptikd, after burning 
the houses on the nearer bank. 

1062. King Sussala, disconcerted, thought that the City had been taken by 

the Lavavyax, and returned withdrawing his troops from Vijayaksetra. 

Disaster on GamiMra 1063. The bridge over the Gamhhird river broke under the rush made by his 
bridge (a.d. 1122). Qwn tr00 p S wn0 were p resse( ] |jy the f ear 0 f fa e enemy. 

1064. On the sixth of the dark half of Jyaistha (a.d. 1122), there perished 
there in the water an innumerable host of his soldiers, as one had perished [before] 
by fire at Cah-adhara. 

1065. As the king was endeavouring to stem the rush of the troops with his 
uplifted arm, he fell into the river [pushed] from behind by the frightened and 
routed [soldiers]. 

1066. With difficulty he crossed to the [other] bank, after having been 
repeatedly drawn under by those who could not swim and were clinging to him, and 
wounded by the weapons of those who were crossing. 

1067. The troops that had not crossed, he left on the other side mixed up 
with the feudatory chiefs, and himself marched on followed by only the thousandth 
part of his army. 

1068. Even after abandoning this numberless force, the king kept his courage; 
and after entering the City engaged in a fight Mallaltottha and the rest. 

1069. Fijmjn'* mother Silla, then took those troops which their lord had 
abandoned, from Vijaijetvara to Dcvaxn vana. 

1070. Thereupon Prthvihara attacked and killed her, put Tiklta in that seat 
(upaveinna), and dispersed those royal troops. 

1063. By the name (fmnbhira (' the deep clone to its confluence with the Vitasta. Tlio 

river') is designated the lowest portion of Visokii flows thoro between steep mm! hunks, 

the courso of the Visokii (Vesau) river, and is so doep as to ho unfordable at all 

betweon the point where it receives tho waters seasons of the year. 

of tho Rombyiir" and its own junction with 1069. Si/Id is evidently tho mother of 

thoVitastn. This confluence, sitnnted circ. Vijm/n, tho powerful Dilmara from Devasarasa, 

7"i° 8' long. IM° «)' Int., is known to the who has been mentioned, vih. o04, as Garga- 

Milhatmyas as a Tirtha by the name of candra's brother-in-law. Tikka, who is put in 

GnmMimmthr/mnn, as alrondy explained in possession of her estate (see following verse), is 

note iv. 80.' Tho GamlihirA is repeatedly a relative of Vijaya, and also from Devasarasa; 

mentioned by this name in tho Vijagrivara- seo viii. f>22, 602 sqq. 

nwltiVmyn (Adipurana), iv. 71; v. <i(i, 00; 1070. By vpnvcmna K. designates usually 

vi. 19, etc. ; in tho Vitaitnmiih. : also in the seats of DamaraB, which in all probability 

Hnracnr x. 11)2 K. refers to it again, formed in these troubled times little castlos ; 

viii 1407 comp. vii. 1254; viii. (148, 0211, 1 124, 1 K,3 

• Tho road from Vii'ibror to S'rinngar on tho 2o0o. Such fortilicd residences of small 

loft river bank passes to this day the Visokii territorial lords are to this day romcmborod 
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1071. The whole force ran away, and only the Brahman Kalydnardja, who 
was well versed in military exercises, was killed fighting with his face to [the 
enemy]. 

1072. From the force of Sussala in which councillors, Damaras, and 
feudatories abounded, Prthvlhara captured and bound crowds of soldiers. 

1073. While he was pursuing them up to the Vitastd (?), he captured 
the Brahman Ojdnanda and others who had fled from that force, and impaled 
them. 

1074. Ja)iaka\simha\ S'rivaka and other ministers, as well as certain 
Rajaputras crossed the mountain-range and took refuge with the Khaias in 
Visaldfd. 

1075. When Prthvlhara had thus secured the victory, he collected the 
Damaras and marched full of ambitious hopes with Bhikm into the vicinity of 
the City. 

1076. Then when the king was as before besieged in the City, there began 
again a fight which destroyed masses of men and horses on all sides. 

1077. Frthvihara, himself, led forward the force of the [Damara»] of 
Mwjavaraiya, thinking that from that side the royal palace could be entered 
without obstruction. 

1078. The Damara tribe, joined by brave KaSmirian soldiers from various 
feudatory families, was most difficult to defeat. 

1079. Thousands of Ka&mirians, such as S'obhaka and others from Kdka's 
family, as well as other well-known persons such as Ratna, distinguished them- 
selves on Bhilcsu's side. 

1080. Prthvihara on hearing the noisy music which rose from his shouting 
army, counted from curiosity the musical instruments. 

1081. Apart from the numerous kettle-drums (? turya) and other [big 
instruments], he could, in his curiosity, count twelve hundred small drums such 
as are carried by S'vapakas. 



Sussala restored 
(A.D. 1121-28). 



in many Kasmir villages, and are ascribed to 
the time when the country was divided into 
Kut*rajs, i.e. *Koftarajya>. This description 
might well apply to the KftSmir of the laBt 
reigns included in our narrative. 

1073-74. The mention of Vifaldfa, the hill 
district to the S. of the Ban'hal Pass (comp. 
note viii. 177), and the reference to the cross- 
ing of the mountains, show clearly that the 
king's troops, when dislodged from Devasarasa 
(Div'sar) by Pfthvihara, flee to the S. towards 
the mountains bordering Kasmir. The men- 
tion of the Vitatta as the end point of the pur- 
suit suoms, therefore, strange on the first look. 



I am inclined to believe that K. wishes 
in reality to refer to the locality where 
the source of the Vitasta is traditionally 
placed. This is the Naga at Vith^vutur, 
the Vitastdtra of the Rajat., close to Vernag 
in the Shahabad Pargana; see note i. 102. 
Immediately above Vith'vutur begins the 
ascent to the Ban'hal Pass, by which Jana- 
kasimha and the other ministers escaped to 
Visftl&ta. 

It is possible that the Vitattdntath of the 
text Is a corruption for Vitattdtrath, in which 
case we should have a reference to the actual 
village of Vith'vutur. 



Sussala besieged in 
S'rinagam. 
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SussAt.^reitored io82. Notwithstanding that Susaala had lost so many troops, yet he held out 

against the enemy with twenty or thirty Biijaputras and with a few of his own 

countrymen. 

SuM»i»^chief par. 1083-1086. Udaya and Dhanyaka, two noblemen from the family of Icchati ; 

JJdaya and Brahmajajjala, the lords of Campd and Valldpura [respectively] ; Oja, 
the chief of the Malhanahamsas and a resident of Hariha4a ; also Savyardja 
and others from Ksatrilcdbhinnikd ; Nila and other sons of Biddla descended 
from Bhdvuka's race ; Rdmapdla and his youthful son Sahajika, — these 
and others too from various families, delighting in the excitement of fierce 
combats, kept back on all sides the enemies who were engaged in besieging 
the City. 

1087. Rilhana, who acted as if he were the king's son, and Vijaya and other 
cavaliers took the lead in the fighting. 

1088. Sujji and Prajji, ever active in battle, were guarded by the king 
who himself made great effortB, just as [if they had been] his arms and he their 
armour. 

1089. The king shared with these two the revenue of the country, and was in 
that most critical time faithfully supported by them. 

1090. Bhdgika, S'aradbhdsin, Mummuni, Sangafa, Kalaia, and others on his 
side showed skill in breaking up the enemy. 

1091. Kamaliya, too, the son of Lavardja, who ruled in the Takka territory, 
fought in the front rank for the king. 

1092. Th« horsemen could not withstand the onslaught of this strong [prince] 
who was distinguished by the mark of the Chowries, just as [if he had been] an 
elephant in rut. 

1083-86. It is probable that most, if not bb Jayasimha's trusted minister ; see viii. 1402, 
all, of the partisans of the king who are named 1624, 2060, etc. 

here, belong to Rajput families of the hill- 1090. For Mungafa of A and Suhgafa of 
regions to the south of Kasmir. For Campd L we have to correct here Sangafa, • as 
and Valldpura, see notes vii. 218, 220. Sussala's Mummuni's brother is referred to under 
queen Jajjald from Vallepura, viii. 1444, might the latter name, viii. 2178, 2183. Both 



have been a daughter or near relation of were cousins of Sujji. The name Sangafa 

Brahmajajjala. had to be restored 

JJdaya, from Icchati 's family, has been men- Muhgqja. Regardi 

tioned viii. 760. He and his younger brother comp. note iv. 167. 



Udaya, from Icchati's family, has been men- Muhgqja. Regarding the name Mummuni, 

tioned viii. 760. He and his younger brother comp. note iv. 167. 

Dhanya (called only here Dhanyaka) rose to Saradbhdtin is in all probability^ another 

hieh posts under Javasimha ; see viii. 1600, name of SaradSya who is mentioned as 



Brahmajajjala. had to be restored already, vii. 681, for A 
a,frc 
viii. 
. (cat 

high posts under Jayasimha ; see viii. 1600, name of SaradSya 

1624, etc. Sangata's brother, viii. 2183. Bhdgika is iden- 

The position of Harihada and Kfatrikd- ticalwith Prajji's nephew (and Sujji s sonf) 

bhimikd I am unable to trace; the second Bhlgika, viii. 1228, 1630. 

name is given in L as Xfatriyabhihkhikd. 1091. For Takka, see note v. 160. It 

Thename O/'a, for which A, has also the variant would be interesting to know in what part of 

Tya, is written in the first form also in L ; the Panjab Lavardja exercised authority. 

o and U are nearly alike in old 8'arada writing. He waa probably a feudatory of the Ghori 

1087. Rilhana, first mentioned viii. 1006, Sultans. For Kamaliya's grandfather(Bhijja), 

plays a great part in the subsequent narrative see viii. 1190. 
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1033. His younger brother Snngiha anrl his brother's son Trthvi.pfda pro- 
tected him from the. side, just as those from the raucdlaAand [had protected] 
Phdlguna (Arjuna). 

109-1. By such jewels of servants and with horses which he had purchased at the 
cost of much gold, the king gained the victory, though his subjects were in revolt. 

1095. In every fight the king, too, moved about without agitation, as a 
householder [moves] from room to room at a feast. 

1096. Because a calamity caused him apprehension [only] at the commence- 
ment ; but when it had developed it gave fortitude to this spirited [king]. 

1097. Banger causes dejection at its sudden approach, not so, when one is in 
its midst ; the water feels cold when taken up in the hand, but not when one is 
immersed in it. 

1098. Wherever there was the dark mass of the hostile troops, there appeared 
the king's force like the moonlight removing the darkness (nituisitti). 

1099. On one occasion the Bamaras, upon a given signal, fell together upon 
the City in a combined attack after crossing the Mahiisarit. 

1100. The king, whose troops were divided over the [different] localities of 
the boundless City, with a small number of horsemen himself attacked [the enemy] 
as they broke in. 

1101. The Bamaras, when put to flight by him, could not make a stand, as 
[little as] a heap of fallen leaves when driven by the autumn wind. 

1102. S'ryananda from the Kdlca family, Lostasahi, Anula and other well- 
known persons in the Diimara army were slain by the king's soldiers. 

1103. The king's followers, resembling Candala [executioners], dragged many 
[Bamaras] with blows into 'he presence of the fierce ktngj, and put them to death. 

1104. Others then of Bhiksn's side climbed in their fright the Gopa-\\\\ 
(Onpddri), where they were surrounded by the opponents' 'troops and in the mouth 
of death. 



1093. For the Piiiicaltu as followers of 
Arjuna in battle, comp. e.g. Mahdlih. vn. clvi. 
51 ; clix. 47. L has rightly pha/guna". 

1008. Tho compound rittuitii permits of 
different interpretations, several of which may 
have been intended by the author, lita-situ, 
' white like sugar ' or sita-uaita, ' appearing in 
tho bright half of tho month,' would also be 
suitable epithets of jyotxnti. 

vuhini also can bo tuken in the doublo 
sense of ' army ' and ' river ' ; comp. e.g. iv. 1 4G ; 
vii. !2; viii. 1W9. In this case tho king's army 
would be likened to the Giiiigii, which after 
its junction with the Yamuna carries white 
and dark waters (seo note iii. .TJ7). Tho rush 
of tho king's nriny into tho dark mass of tho 



enomy would be compared with tho Ganga's 
descent to hell (PiiUilagangii). 

1099. The position taken up by tho 
Pamaras on the bunksof the Mahiisarit, i.e. the 
Tsunth Kul, corresponds to the one mentioned 
in viii. 733 ; see note. 

1104-1110. The incidents of tho fight 
described in theso verses can easily bo under- 
stood on reference to tho local topography 
of S'rinagar. They appear, notwithstanding 
some poetical metaphors and exaggerations, 
to havo boon recorded accurately enough by 
tho author. 

The Damaras attacked the city on the right 
river bank from tho S.E. by crossing tho 
Mahiisarit, or Tsuijth Kul. Boing driven 



BnsRAr.A restored 
(A.I). 1121-28). 



SubmiIk's victory nt 
Gujudri (a.d. 1122). 
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Sdssali restored 
(a.d. 1121-28). 



1105. In order to protect them, the proud Bhiksu forced up his horses by a 
path which is difficult even for a bird to move on. 

1106. Prthvlhara struck by an arrow in the neck, climbed up with difficulty, 
keeping continually by his side, and so did two or three other brave soldiers. 

1107. After these had stopped the enemy's force, as the rising rocks of 
the seashore [stop] the ocean, they (Bhiksu's troops) left the Gopa-hil\ (Gopdcala) 
and climbed up the other hills. 

1108. Then there appeared on the left of the king's troops Mallakostha's corps, 
putting everything in motion to the brink of the horizon by its foot and mounted 
forces. 

1109. As the king stood separated from his troops which were eagerly 
engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, all thought then : " Without doubt, the 
king is killed." 

1110. While King Su-vtala fell back before his sudden attack, there arrived on 
the battle-field Prajji with his younger brother. 

1111. On the eighth day of the dark half of Asadha, there took place that great 
melee of horsemen in which the clatter of their own swords made up the applause. 



back by Sussala's troops they retire to the E., 
the only direction open, probably by the Setu 
of Pravaraaena, the present Suth (see note 
iii. 339-34!)). They then ascend the hill of 
the Takht-i Sulaimun, which lies in the direct 
continuation of the Setu, and would naturally 
attract the fleeing as a place of safety. In 
note i. 341 it has already been shown that 
(lopadri, ' the Gopa-hill,' is undoubtedly 
the old name of the Takht hill, and that a 
trace of the name survives in that of the 
village Gup°kdr, situated immediately at the 
foot of the hill to the N.E. 

While holding the hill the Dumaras 
are surrounded by the king's forces. This 
manoeuvre could easily be effected, as tho 
Takht hill is practically isolated and con- 
nected with the mountain range to the E. 
only by a low and narrow neck at its eastern 
extremity, now known as Aifyaj (' passage of 
tho sun, called so as forming a gup in the 
hill range to tho south). It is only from this 
rocky neck that the top of the Takht hill can 
be reached by horses or rather hill-ponies, all 
the other approaches being much too steep to 
ride on (comp. Nevb, Guide, p. 43). 

It is by this very rough path that I believo 
Uhiksu to have penetrated to those who had 
taken refuge mi the hill and were in danger 
of l>eing cut off. Hy the same path tho 
Pamaras then retire to the Ait'gaj, in order to 
climb up the 'other hills' (see viii. 1107) 
stretching to the E. and N.E. A track passable 



for ponies leads to this day from Ait'gaj up the 
west slopes of the hills towards the mountain 
plateaus above Khun'muh and the valley 
of the river shown on the map as the 
1 Arrah.' 

While pursuing the fleeing pamaras on 
these hills, tho king is taken in the flank by 
Mallakosyha, who with his men of Lahara 
(Lftr; see viii. 1114) comes to the rescue of 
the Damaras — but too late — ' from the left,' 
i.e. from the N. As the city is held by the 
king's forces, the only route open to Malla- 
kostha is round the E. shore of the Dal via 
Bran (Bhimadevi), Thid (Thedu), and Jyes- 
thesvara (Jyether). Near the latter village, 
which, as mentioned in Note C, i. 124, lies 
close to the N.E. of Aifgaj, might be 
placed the final encounter of the day, in 
which Sussala seems to have been in personal 
danger, vv. 1109 so. 

If we assume that tho Lahara forco was 
originally intended to join in the attack on 
the city from tho N. (via the proscnt Buburbs of 
Naushahar and Sangin Darviiza), and was only 
subsequently after the repulse of tho general 
attack sent, round to help the Diimara force 
retiring to the east, we can easily understand 
why it should havo come too Into (viii. 1114). 
To get from tho above-named suburbs round 
tho shoros of the Dal to Ait'gaj is a inarch of 
about eleven to twelve miles, which by an 
armed forco could scarcely be done in less 
than about four hours. 
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1112. These two (Prajji and Sujji) overcame him and his son in battle, just 
as the forest fire with its accompanying wind [is extinguished] by the months of 
S'ravana and Bhadrapada with their rain-showers. 

1113. Rich as that time was in battles, yet there was no other day which like 
this put valour and manliness to the test. 

1114. Owing to the late arrival of the Lahara corps [the rebels] who had 
wished to overpower [the king], were not able to join hands. 

1115. On that critical day they recognized one another's strength, the king 
that of Bhil-fu, and Bhiksu that of the king. 

1116. Pfthvihara then directed those from Madavardjya to fight in the same 
position [they previously occupied], while he himself went and attacked by the 
bank of the Kfipt ika. 

1117. At that time there arrived from abroad Yasordja, and was made 
governor (manialeia) by the king who was anxious to repress the enemy. 

1118. The Damaras who had witnessed his valour before when he was in 
charge of Kheri, shook a hundred times with fright when they saw his face in 
battle. 

1119. By bestowing upon him saffron-ointments, a parasol, horses and other 
marks of honour, the king caused him to be greeted by all with respect just as [if 
he were the king] himself. 

1120. The people who in their misery took their long-continuing disasters for 
a curable disease and eagerly wished to recover, put their hope in him, just as a 
sick man in a new physician. 

1121. The king put up Pancacandra, the eldest of the surviving sons of Oarga, 
to oppose Mallakoftha. 

1122. He, yet a boy under the guardianship of his mother Chwjdd, was 
gradually joined by his father's followers, and acquired some reputation. 

1123. Of the Damaras whom the king with Yasordja's assistance defeated in 
encounters, some came over to his side and others dispersed. 

1124. Pfthvihara, accompanied by Bhikfu, proceeded to his own seat 
(upaveSana), while the king marched out to Amaresvara to meet Mallakoffha. 

1125. In the meantime Mallakoffha had the empty palace near the [temple 
of] SaddHva Bet on fire by thieves, whom he had sent out at night. 



Somali restored 

(a.o. 1121-28). 



Yainrtya appointed 
governor. 



1119. As iamift of A L gives no proper 
sense, and as an object is required to the verb 
prapa, we have to emend iamitaih for the above 
form. 

I cannot trace any other reference to a son 
of Mallakostha. 

1117-18. Regarding Yatcraja, see viii. 



634 sq. That he held charge of the 
Kheri office, lias not been previously men- 
tioned, 

1119. For the use of saffron-ointments , 
see note vi. 120. 

1184. For Amareivara, Ambwkir, see note 
vii. 183. 
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BV ".t T im!^) i 1 1 26 - Pra ^ , '• 1111(1 0therB fou g ht on the bank of the Z^ffta with 
Prthvihara, who came again and again to the attack. 

1127. This Lavanya repeatedly burned down houses in the City, and almost 
entirely laid waste the splendid bank of the Vitastd. 
8n, ^'!<Zf ti0n t0 1128 - The king then overran Lahara with a large force, and fought desperate 
encounters in various places. 

1129. When he crossed the Sindhu without having it bridged, the [inflated] 
skins burst, and Kandardja and others of his followers went down in the water 
to the house of [Death], who treats all alike. 

1130. JUallakostha, driven out by the king, fled to the country of the Darads, 
while Ohuddd with her son rose to power in Lahara. 

1131. The Lavanya Jayyuka then brought back to the king Janaka[simha'\, 
S'rivaka and the rest from Visaldtd. 

1132. After spending the summer over the operations in Lahara, the king 
then marched when the autumn had arrived, to S'amala accompanied by Yasordja. 

1133. Domba, a Rajaputra, son of Sajja, fell in battle at Manimusa, pro- 
tecting the troops that had scattered from fear of Prthvihara. 

1134. The king fought repeated encounters at the village of Suvarnasdnwa, 
8'irapura and othei places, in which he was victor and vanquished in turn. 

1135. When S'rivaka was worsted near the famous Kalydnapura by 
Pfthvihara and the rest, Ndgavaffa and others found their death in the fight. 

1136. In the month of Pausa he (Prthvihara) sent from Sv.varnasdnv.ra Tikka 
of Devasarasa to slay the wife of Oarga (Chudda). 

1137. She who had with her own and the king's troops defeated her enemies, 
was there suddenly attacked by fikka and killed in the fighting. 



1137. The homes here referred to were 
probably on the left river bank, which could 
eaaily be reached from across the Ktiptika. 

1199. By dfti is meant the modern maiak 
largely used for crossing the Vitasta, Cinab, 
and other Pan jab rivers in their course through 
the lower hills. In Kasmir its use is at present 
unknown. The violence of the current and 
rapids make the use of boats impossible on 
the Sind above Gand'rbal. 

1181. Compare viii. 1074. 

1133. Regarding Manimuqa, see viii. 1011. 

1184. For Suvarnatanura (Sun's&mil), see 
note vii. 1619. 

1180. Regarding Ralyarfapura, the present 
Kalampdr, situated on the road from S'urapura 
to 8'rinagar, and not far from SunHamil, see 
note iv. 488. 

1186. I am unable to make any proper 



sense of the words mutur antikam. The mother 
of Tikka cannot well be meant, as Tikka 
was on the side of Bhikyu, and Chudda, sup- 
ported by the king, not likely to leave Lahara 
and to proceed to Devasarasa to stay with a 
rebel family. The conjectural emendation 
proposed in the Ed., mdtur antakam, does also 
not suit, because Sills, who had been killed 
previously with Tikka's connivance (see 
viii. 1069 so.), was only a near relative, but 
not his mother. 

I believe that the words referred to are 
corrupt, and hide the name of the place where 
Chudda was stopping. This locality is alluded 
to in the following verse by tatra. 

Dmasarata must be taken here as an 
adjective indicating origin from Devasarasa ; 
comp. viii. 622 and the similar use of 
Madavaryya, e.g. viii. 723, 968, 1077, 1116. 
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1138. Thus cruelly did this wicked man commit another murder of a woman. 
"What difference, however, is there between animals, Mleeehaa, robbers' and devils ? 

1139. Those of Lahara who like cattle had fled and left their mistress, a 
woman, when she was being killed, 0 wonder, took up again the sword. 

1140. The king on learning that Madarardjya, which had previously been 
pacified to some extent, was again disturbed, proceeded to Vijay&rara. 

1141. The wicked tongue which was peculiar to the sons of Mallarftja, fore- 
boded a sudden end to their power. 

1142. When servants are nowadays put, as it were, on a sieve, they almost all 
prove to consist of the chaff of vices and to be devoid of character. 

1143. As the king used indecent words and low abuse with which he 
had become familiar from his early youth, and which caused humiliation, Yasordja 
became disaffected towards him. 

1144. This wicked man, being posted at Avantipura with a great force, 
moved off from there and joined the side of the enemy. 

1145. When he had gone over to the enemy with the best of all the troops, 
the king retreated in dejection from Vijayaksetra. 

1146. Shame on the throne for the sake of which he was eager to save 
his life even by suffering insults from marauders who were mostly thieves and 
Canddlas ! 

1147. In Magna, after his flight, he returned to the City, and owing to his 
servant Vutha having [also] become a traitor, began to distrust even his own hair. 

1148. Then after losing his trust altogether in any of the Kaimlriann, the 
king rested his head on the lap of Prajji. 

1149. Prajji by his valour, liberality, prudence, honesty and othor good 
qualities sealed up (i.e. effaced from recollection) the fame of princes like 
Rudrapdla and others who had previously [come to Kaimir from abroad]. 

1150. He alone of spotless fame safeguarded in this land the honour of the 
sword and of learning which the wickedness of the times had shaken. 

1151. Yasoriija in the meantime was holding council with Bhiksu [and spoke 
to him] : " The Damaras do not wish you on the throne, as they are afraid of your 
valour." 

1152. " Let us raise a fresh revolt and either by ourselves secure the throno 
with the assistance of the troops from the capital or go abroad." 

1153. While they were thus deliberating, Mallahosfha, too, on hearing that 



1138. Tho murdor of Sillu, to which 1141. 
allusion is madu horo, was according to viii. 1148. 
1070 committed by Prthvihara; yot Tiklca, 1103. 

who succeeded to Iter ostnte, seoms to have in tho 

assisted in it. I)] 2. 



Compare viii. 108, 271, 491. 
Compare vii. 1J4 sqq. 
For Darahmra, situated probably 
Kinanganga Valley, compare note vii. 



Sossala restored 
(a.d. 1121-28). 



Yaioraju't defection. 
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8 (a " "aTaO** Chwldd had been killed, returned from the town of the Darads (Daratpura) and 

occupied his own seat. 

1154. Then there came over the world the terrible year [of the Laukika era 
four thousand one hundred and] ninety-nine (a.d. 1123-24), which was hard to 
live through and which brought death for all beings. 
Fre«h siege of Srina- 1155. In the spring all the Damaras marched on, as before, by their respective 

yuro (a.d. 1123). . . ' . J r 

routes and again besieged the king in the City. 

1156. The courageous King Sussala, too, was again day and night sharing 
the excitement of action in a multitude of unceasing encounters. 

1157. The Damaras "wholly absorbed by the work of burning, looting and 
fighting raised a rebellion greater even than the former rebellions. 

1158. Yaiordja, Bhiksu, Prthvihara and the rest eager to break into the 
City stood on the bank of the Mahdmrit where there was nothing to obstruct 
them. 

1159. Then after some days had passed in fighting, Yasordja was killed in a 
combat by one of his own people, who mistook him for an enemy. 

1160-1161. For as he was moving around fighting with Vijaya, Kayya's 
son, a cavalier of Sustala, his own spearmen, by looking at the horse and armour 
which were of the same colour [as those of his opponent], mistook him in the 
excitement and killed him by spear thrusts. 

1162. It is said that the Damaras killed him, because they feared that 
he was able to secure the throne for Bhikfu, and subsequently to destroy them 
themselves. 

1163. Just as he treacherously betrayed his unsuspecting lord, thus too he 
met his death unsuspecting in battle. 

1164. Prthvihara then sent the Damaras to battle in various places and 
himself proceeded to the attack on the bank of the Knptikd. 

1165. On that occasion the soldiers from the capital who were on Bhikfu'* 
side, displayed a prowess which surpassed even their foeB' great valour. 

1166. At that time every single day brought terrors on account of conflagra- 
tions, the destruction of brave soldiers and other disasters. 

1167. Fiercely burned the sun; earthquakes occurred repeatedly ; and there 
blew sudden storms of great violence which broke down trees and rocks. 

1168. The masses of dust which were raised to great height by the winds, 
seemed to serve as a supporting column to the sky which was rent by the whirl- 
winds. 



1166. For A tvaparo" read with L tuparo". Durgftpr.) for A L mndo ; ^ and f »re often 
1168. Correct mahoddhataih with G fund written very much alike in old S'Aradft MSS, 
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1169. When then a great fight had commenced on the twelfth day of the 
bright half of Jyaistha, the Damaras set one house on fire in Kdfthila. 

1170. Whether this fire waB fanned by the wind or whether it arose from 
lightning, it spread unchecked and in a moment set the whole City on fire. 

1171-1172. On ' the Great Bridge ' (brhatsetu) one saw as yet only the smoke 
that had risen from Mdkfikasvdmin, rushing on like a herd of elephants, when at 
that very moment [the fire] fell with vehemence upon the Indradevibhavana 
Vihara. Thereupon the whole City was at once seen in flames. 

1173. Neither the earth nor the horizon nor the sky could be seen in the 
darkness of the smoke. The sun showed itself and disappeared [again in a 
moment] just as the skin at the mouth of the hudukkd. 

1174. The houses were hidden by the darkness of the smoke and then 
again illuminated for a moment by the flash of the fire as if to be seen 
for the 'last time. 

1175. The Vitastd, lined on both banks with houses in flames, looked like the 
sword of Death wetted with blood on both edges. 

1176. The mighty flame-bundles which fell and rose again until they touched 
the top of the upper fold of the universe, resembled a forest of golden parasols. 

1177. The fire with its various crests of flames resembled the Golden 
Mountain (Meru;, the smoke resting on its top like a mass of clouds. 



Bossala restored 
(a.d. 1121-28). 



Great fire in S'rii 
( Jyalflht, A.D. 1 



1169. Kdtthila corresponds to the modern 
Ka(hiil, a quarter of S'rinagar which occupies 
the space between the left bank of the 
Vitasta and the Kufkul (Ksiptika), from the 
Shergarhi palace to below the second bridge 
(Haba Kadal). Kosthila is mentioned by 
Bilhana, Vikram. xviii. 25, as a quarter in- 
habited by Brahmans. The gloss of A, on 
vi. 69 places in this locality the Agraharas 
founded by Yasaakara. Kasthila is also 
named by Sriv. iv. 242 and in the 
Lokapr. ii. 

1170. For marutodbhutaht of A L read 
"ddhutak as emended by Durg&pr. 

1171-79. In note iv. 88 ithas been shown 
that Makfikatvamin is probably the old name 
for the island of Mdy^tum, lying between the 
Tsunth Kul and the Vitasta. The western- 
most point of May*sum lies almost opposite 
to the southern extremity of Kafhul, and the 
fire could easily have been carried across the 
river there by a high wind. 

The term brhat$etu I take for a proper name, 
designating probably the chief bridge in the 
S'rinagar of Kalhapa's time. The same term 
is used for the boat-bridge which Pravara- 
sena II. is said to have constructed, iii. 364. 
As this boat-bridge was evidently the first of 



its kind in the country, the name might have 
clung to the bridge which continued to be 
maintained in the same locality. 

'Where this locality was, I am unable to ascer- 
tain. Keeping in view the position occupied 
by the old parts of S'riDagar founded by Pra- 
varasena himself, I Bhoulof be inclined to look 
to the vicinity of the present Fourth or Fifth 
Bridge as a likely place for Pravarasene's 
bridge Up to the Fourth Bridge the river 
forms an almost straight reach, and the 
smoke rising from Maksikasvamin-May*sum 
could be easily seen from this point. 

The lndraiembhavanavihara has been men- 
tioned in iii. 13 as a foundation of Indra- 
devi, Meghavahana's queen. Its position is 
not known. 

Disastrous fires have also in modem times 
frequently visited S'rinagar. The last occurred 
in 1892, when a great part of the city was laid 
in ashes. The prevalent use of wood in the 
construction of all private buildings, and the 
narrowness of the streets, assure a rapid spread 
for such conflagrations: oomp. Lawrenob. 
Valley, p. 204. 

1173. According to the .dictionaries ku- 
tfulckd is the name of a musical instrument. 
Perhaps a kind of bagpipe is meant. 
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B (A , D 1 im fflT* 1178 ' The hoU8ea aB tnov 8none forth from the flames made the deluded 
householders hope again and again that they were not burned. 

1179. The Vitastd whose waters were heated by the burning houses, which 
fell [into it], became acquainted with the pains which the ocean suffers from the 
heat of the submarine fire. 

1180. The burning young shoots of the trees in the garden-avenues flew up 
to the sky together with the birds whose wings were on fire. 

1181. The temples with their white stucco appeared, when enveloped by the 
flames, like the peaks of the Himalaya clothed with the clouds of the Past] dawn 
which brings the destruction of the world. 

1182. As the multitudes of the bathing-huts and boat-bridges were removed 
from fear of the fire, even the water-ways within the City became deserted. 

1183. What more [need be said] ? Within an instant the City became 
bare of Mathas, temples, houses, markets, and other [buildings], and like a burned 
down forest. 

1184. In the City which was reduced to a heap of earth, there remained 
visible and aloft only the single great Buddha [statue], which blackened by 
smoke and without its abode, resembled a burned tree. 

1185. Then, as the troops dispersed to save their burning quarters, the king 
wag left with only a hundred soldiers. 

1186. As he was unable to cross to the other side of the Vitastd owing to 
the bridge having been broken, the enemy who had found their opportunity, 
gathered around without number to kill him. 

Critical ■Marfan of 1187. Thinking of the burned City, his own wretched state, and the 

misery of the subjects, the king in his desperation greatly desired an early 
death. 

1188. When he was about to start, he came face to face with Kamaliya, who 
having his attention called to him by others, and thinking he was fleeing, spoke 
thus : " Whither away, 0 king ? " 

1189. The brave [king] stopped hiB horse, and turning around his face which 
was illuminated by a smile of excitement and bore a mark of sandal-ointment, 
said to him : 

1190. " I wish to do to-day what King Bhijja, that proud grandfather [of 
yours], did for hiB country's sake in the battle with Hammira." 



1189. By majjanavaia the wooden bathing- 
cella are referred to which itill line all the 
backs of the Vitasta, Mar and other water- 
war* within S'rinagar ; comp. note viii. 706 
(taritminafrf**) »na minakottha, viii. 2438. 



11 84 See regarding this colossal atatue, 
note vii. 1097. 

1190. It it to be regretted that we receive 
no detaila regarding the historical event here 
alluded to. Kamaliya haa been mentioned 
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1191. " Granted that this person of unknown origin (Bhiksacara) is a rival Somaw re.to«d 

kinsman ! What our brother and we ourselves could accomplish, King Harm 

has seen when he fled before us." 

1192. " Is there any person holding a place among self-respecting men, who 
would abandon his country at the end without having wetted it with the blood of 
his body, just as the tiger [does not leave] his skin [without having wetted it with 
his blood]?" 

1193. After speaking these words, he threw up the reins and raised his 
sword, as if he were going to touch with both hands the horse on its upraised 
front. 

1194. Then the son of Lavardja (Kamaliya) stopped the [king's] horse by the 
reins and spoke : " While there are servants, it is not fitting for kings to proceed 
in front." 

1195. At this critical occasion there came to the king only Prthvipala 
alone, [who left his] house, though he was suffering from a hurt. 

1196. The king warmly praised him for having shown himself the scion of a 
noble family, and thought that by displaying his readiness to serve him he had 
repaid what he had received from himself. 

1197-1198. Then the enemy ranged in three arrays, shot arrows 

All those soldiers on the left overproud of their horses to kill He, urging 

on his steed, and in such condition through his fate Many thousands even 

of the enemy were made 

1199. The king, whose soldiers were few, appeared when his imago was 
reflected on the multitude of his enemies' swords, like [Visnu] when he came to the 
assistance [of Arjuna and showed himself] as the 'Omnipresent' (Visvarupa). 

1200. King Hussala singly put to flight many of the enemy, just as the 
falcon the sparrows, and the lion the antelopes. 

abovo, viii. 109] , as the son of Lavaraja, a 1192. Tho text is hero dofoctivo, but tho 
chiof in the TakkaAimH, i.e. tho central moaning of tho verse clear. For A svdiuja- 
Panjftb. Can we suppose that K. refers hero raktum, which ib one syllable short, L has 
to a heroic resistance made by tthijja, Kama- svuhgaraktdm vd. Tho context requires the 
liya's grandfather, to Hamm'ira, i.e. Malimiid emendation svdhr/araktena. 
of Ghazna P Tho latter is certainly meant by 1195. l'rthvipata is Kamaliya's younger 
this name in vii. f>3 sqq. But the period inter- brotlior ; see viii. 1093. 

vening between his death (a.]>. 1030) and tho 1197-98. The text of theso two linos is 
time of Sussala, nearly a contury, seems too undoubtedly corrupt. As tho half-verses 
long for this, if wo take into account tho show no syntactical connoction with oach 
shortness of an Indian generation, other, it must be assumed that fragmonts of 

It is possible that the title Hammira is several S'lokas have boon tacked together 
used here for one of Mahmud's successors, hore. It is difficult to guoBS the cause of 
It appears to be associated at a much later this singular corruption, 
period yet with tho names of some of tho 1199. The story of Mahdbh. VI. xxxv. 
early Pathan Sultans of Delhi ; see PniNSEr, 3 sqq. is alluded to. 
Indian Antiquitiet, ed. Thomas, i. p. 831. 
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Bduala rettonid 1201. The horsemen whose rush was obstructed by their own mass, fell 

upon those on foot, and struck them, too, as they were blocking the way 
before the horses' hoofs. 

1202. In the reflection of the flames of the fire all the fighters, whether 
fallen or yet to fall, appeared as if red with streaming blood. 

1203. At the close of the day when he had scattered the enemy, the king 
returned with tears in his eyes to the City of which [even] what had been spared 
by the fire, had lost its splendour. 

1204. Though he thus remained unvanquished, yet on account of the ruin 
of the beautiful [City] he ceased to cherish the hope of defeating the enemy 
or to care for life. 

1205. Thereafter who could ever have looked upon him without tears, whether 
he was awake or sleeping, moving or standing, bathing, eating, or going forth 
challenged by the enemy ? 

F»mlne io Kadmu. 1206. Then as all the food-stores had been consumed by the fire, there came 

a hard and terrible famine over the whole land. 

1207. The people's savings were exhausted by the long troubles ; their houses 
were burned ; and outside [the City] the Damaras seized their produce and blocked 
the roods. 

1208. The nobles who received no money from the royal household while the 
king was in distress, perished also quickly in that famine. 

1209. Day after day there were houses burned among those few which the 
conflagration had left over, by tires which the starving people laid in their greedy 
search for food. 

1210. The people crossed at that time the bridges over the streams holding 
their noses, on account of the stench produced by the decomposing corpses which 
had become swollen by lying in the water. 

1211. The ground which was white everywhere owing to its being covered 
with the fragments of skulls from fleshleBS human skeletons, seemed to observe, as 
it were, the custom of skull-carrying ascetics {M^alika). 

1212. The famishing people, who could scarcely walk, and whose tall bodies 

1901. The enemy's cavalry fulls buck this produce are destroyed before the new 

on its own foot, and as the latter does rice harvest is at hand, a famine must neces- 

not give way, uses its weapons to force a sarily follow for the city population. The 

passage. supply of cereals from tho villages by ordinary 

1900. In note viii. 61 reference has been trade was practically unknown in Kosmir 

made to the traditional revenue administra- until recent years. 

tion of Ksimir by which a very great portion By the new produce mentioned in the next 

of the annual produce of the country, i.e. verse might be meant subsidiary cereals such 

chiefly rice, was brought into the city in lieu as corn, oats, millet, etc., whioh ripen in the 

of taxes. When the State stores containing Valley in the early summer. 
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were emaciated and darkened by the sun-heat, appeared like scorched [wooden] ^" A Jf,™^JJ^ 
posts. 

1213. Then there spread the false rumour that Prthvlhara had been 
wounded somewhere by on arrow in the incessant fighting of these days, and 
had died. 

1214. As he was kept concealed by his people on account of a serious wound 
which had disabled him, the king listened with delight to that story and fought 
with [fresh] vigour. 

1215. The goddess of victory, like a shrewd courtesan, was exciting his 
jlesire by displaying a pretended yearning [for him], but did not fulfil his 

wishes. 

1216. Fate, whose disposition is thoroughly perverse, shows kindness only to 
sharpen [thereby] the succeeding misfortune. Thus the cloud after sending out the 
flash of lightning in order to destroy the shining plants of miraculouR power, 
envelops the mountain in entire darkness. 

1217-1219. At that time there died the chief queen, MeyhamaTijarl, who had been °* ; ^"*" R - 
his beloved consort, and whose fortune had been his support. After passing through 
long sufferings the king had been expecting the festive day of her arrival with fond 
desire, as [if it were] the reward for a penance. In her were combined love with 
tenderness, cheerful speech with dignity, and cleverness with experience, just as [if 
the latter qualities had been] the children [of the former]. 

1220. Knowing that the people were bereft of pleasures and weary of their 
daily life, he. saw no object whatever in living or ruling. 

1221. Worn out by the disastrous news from her husband she had started for 
Kasmir full of eager desire, when she died near Pliullupiira. 

1222. The king who had first been under the emotion of the hope of 
seeing her and then under that of this evil news, fell into still more sorrowful 
excitement. 

122:t. The four women who were foremost in her household, and whose 
devotion had not suffered from the use of harsh words, followed the queen [into 
death]. 

1224. A cook by the name of Tcja made himself worthy of special praise 
among the servants, by showing exceptional devotion, though hor death had not 
taken place in his presence. 



1221. For A L "cchruntu rend with 
Durgftpr. "echmitn : the hitter is a correction 
remurud l>y the context. 

l'hullapura, mentioned again viii. 18-13, 
1!H>I, must be looked for in the direction of 



Loharn. But I have, notwithstanding re- 
pented inquiries, failed to trace any local name 
which might help to fix the position of the 
place. 
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Sossala restored 
(A.u. 1121-1128). 



JwtnrimJia brought 
buck froui ImIuwu. 



Jfii/tiAiiitha nownpil 
(A.i). 112.1, AfMlm). 



Jtn/miiiiftu iinpriNiiiR-il. 



[VIII. 1225. 

1225. For when he arrived on the following day after an absence, he 
smashed his head with a stone found near her pyre and drowned himself in-the 
river. 

122G. The enemies made the king forget his sorrow by the excitement of 
challenges to battle and thus, as it happened, did him a kindness. 

1227. In his dejected state of mind he then desired to renounce the throne, 
and had his son who had passed out of boyhood, brought back from the Lohara hill. 

1228. He arranged at Lohara for the protection of the treasury and the 
territory by appointing Bhdgika, the nephew of Prajji, as governor. 

1229. When the king embraced his beloved son on his arrival at Vardhamula 
[where] he had' gone to meet him, he was filled both with joy and grief. 

1230. The prince who returned to his own country after three years, felt 
pained in his heart on seeing his father in distress. 

12:)1. With his face down-cast in grief he entered the City which was reduced 
to a mass of earth, just as a cloud hanging low with rain [passes over] the forest 
which has been burned down by a forest fire. 

12:12. His father had him crowned as king on the first day of Asiidha, and 
then indicated to him all the main principles of government, saying with a faltering 
voice : 

1233. " May you support that burden under which your father and uncles 
have tired out, not being able to carry it. Upon you, 0 my brave [son], devolves 
this load." 

1234. Deceived by fate the king bestowed upon his son merely the insignia of 
sovereignty, but did not hand over to him the government. 

1235. As soon as the prince had been crowned, the blockade of the City, 
the drought, the plague, the robberies, and other troubles ceased. 

1230. And so the earth, too, bore rich produce, and in due course the scarcity 
ceased in the mouth of S'riivana. 

1237. In the meantime, while King [Juyajsimha destroyed the enemy in 
battle, intriguers denounced him to his father as a traitor. 

1238. Without reflecting as to the truth [of this] lie sent in anger [Vijaya], 
the sun of A'h to imprison him. The prince, however, learned this before 
hand. 

123d. He (Vijaya) without presenting himself before the [prince] who 
wan smiling in excessive rage, gave effect to the king's order merely by guarding 
him. 



1830. Jaynaiiiilm hud boon sent to Luhara 1238. For Vijaya, son of Kayya, 
in AaiUjlia 4100 (a.u. 1120); «ju viii. 717. viii 1100. 
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1 2 to. The prince, wlio from mental pain hud not taken food, prepared on the ^^"J^ 1 
following dav to go in his company before liits father to give liim assurances. 

1211. His father who thought that since he was on his guard, it would not bo 
possible to accuse him, induced him to turn back on the way by Bending a kind 
message through the ministers to deceive him. 

1212. Inwardly, however, he was firmly resolved day and night that he would 
enter [his son's apartments] unexpectedly and then seize and imprison him. 

121::. Fie upon the throne on whose account fathers and sons mutually dis- 
trust each other and can nowhere sleep quietly at night. 

1211, Who knows whom kings may put reliance on, when they distrust sons, 
wives, brothers and servants? 

12-M-121". Uli'idn. was the son of a certain Stlulnaha, wjio was a watchman at Ui)<alu» plot, 
the threshing-floor (l,liulajnUa), and lived near a wretched village known by the 
name of 8«hi/a. In his boyhood he had been employed by sons of ])iimaras to watch 
cattle ; then he took up arms and became in time Tikka's constant companion (?). 
Having carried from the first year [Tilda's] messages, he became the confidant of 
the king when the latter wished to create dissension among his enemies. 

12 IK. He (Sussala) asked him under promises of power and grants to kill 
llhibsitrnm at Tihkti* scat and then Tilda. 

121!'. When he had given a promise to this effect, he honoured him with 
f^il'ts nl' great value, and employed him also under the title of treasurer [ijaTijtipnti). 

12-X This man wavering in his mind between the lust for pleasures and the 
dread of betraying his master, could not decide as to whether he should carry out 
this enterprise or leave it undone. 

12-M. In the meantime, his wife gave birth to a child, and the king with his 
object in view sent her various tilings, as customary at confinement, as [if he had 
been] her father. 

12.V2. She, feeling distrustful about the cause of [such] exceptional attention 
on his part, persistently questioned her husband, who then told her [the reason]. 

12".::. " Do not betray your master, or else if tho deed is done, you will, your- 
self, be killed in time by (juxxttltt, who will fear you as a traitor." 

I2M. " l>< Iter still ! Kill liim (Sussala) himself after gaining his confidence. 
If lie is killed, you will receive great riches from your muster, his son and family." 



1245-47. L'iiiIit Hid nlil land revenue 
system tin: produce eoiild not he removed 
from the IhreshiniHIonr liy tlin villagers until 
the State's share had Keen taken from it. As 
often ii longtime elapsed until this was done, 
.s|Mjiiul watchmen (known as «</,</«)■) were 



employed at the khnlita (Ks. Ihtil). Their 
employ extended priicticiilly over the whole 
your. 

I urn uncertain as to tlio proper interpreta- 
tion of tmniityam : the context indicates the 
meaning expressed in the translation, 
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(i'^lUMWB)! 1255- With 8Uoh WHrda his wife ur 8 ed him to ehftn S e his resolution, 

and induced him to undertake that enterprise after acquainting '(Helta with tho 

affair. 

1-256. Then as the traitor was going and coming, the king, deluded by fate, 
put [rucIi] confidence in liini as [if he were] his son. 

1'257. Estrangement from the son and reliance on the enemy's servant — 
what perversity does not show itself in those whose fortune is doomed ! 

1258. Low people who are blinded by the lust for their own profit, do not 
think of the mishap they may step into, just as those who are eager to take the 
honey [do not think] of the harm from the bees. 

125!). Then as Prujji and the king were pressing Tiklca, Utpala got the latter 
to make his submission, and to give his son as a hostage. 

1200. The king left the subdued Dcvasaraxa in the month of Karttika, and 
proceeded to the village of Bushaka, situated in the Kheri district. 

S " AviLapir? " 12ti1, He ftlso put to sharae mih ? u ' Koffhftivara, and other great soldiers in 

various encounters in the neighbourhood of Kalyana\mra. 

1202. Rujji captured alive in battle the very brave S'ohhaka, of Kdka's 
family, from tho midst of Bhikmcara and his men. 

12o:i. The king after first defeating Vijaya, the son of Bhavaka, burned his 
houses near Kalij&iiaiiura. 

120-k When Fadosaka had been burned, Bhikfdcara, having lost his place of 
safety, left that territory and took up a position in the village of Kdkaruha in 
S'amdld. 

1205. The younger brother of Vijaya, Bhavakds son, from fear joined the 
king, who wrathfully laid him in fetters and imprisoned him. 

1200. The king by posting ltilhana with a strong force at S'urapura, made 
even Hdjapvri fear an attack. 

1207. When he had thus by exceptional measures broken up the terrible 
Damaras, ho saw before him but very little to do towards a complete subjugation of 
his enemies. 

1208. Bhikmeara and the Lavanyas having lost their strength, thought of 
going abroad from fear of their powerful foe. 

I860. For Kluri, here dourly named a 1263. See regarding the end of this 

viftiun, sue noto i. .'135. Jiiiffraka is not othur- Vijaya of Kalyiinapura, viii. 2348 sqq. 

winu known. 1264. Vadmaka is, perhaps, tliu ;»ume name 

1261. Ko*(htimi«, who plays a very pro- as the one from which Vailautia in viii. 1300 

miuuiit part in tliu rebellijiis of Jayasiriiha's is derived. I have not boon able to trace in 

early reign, is a son of Prtliviharu, as shown tho tract about Kalyanapura (Kalampor) any 

by viii. 274H. Ho is frequently referred to local name approaching Vadutaka in sound, 

by tho abbreviated name A'uf ( haka ; coinp. lfilknruha, of unknown position, is referred 

note viii. I&M. to again, viii. IWo, 
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1269. Because those who had espoused JihiJau's cause were dispirited by the Bumat.a nwtored 
various manifestations of bad luck and felt dead, as it were, though living. 

1270. The king recollecting the deceitful conduct of SomapHln turned back 
with the thought that he would make a burning-ground of Tu/jajmrl after the 
melting of the snow. 

1271. When the troubles in his own country were allayed to some extent, 
one might have thought that the king was certain of making conquests to the 
edge of the ocean. 

1272. But whoever had survived, one of a hundred, among the people struck 
with misfortunes, counted each year of his reign as long as a Yuga. 

1273. His reign, indeed, brought sufferings to all through sorrows, terrors, 
poverty, death of beloved persons, and other calamities. 

1274. What can man achieve by prowess, hardness, or deceit, when success 
depends on the strange ways of fate ? 

1275. Perversity, indeed, is displayed in the ways of the Creator. The 
one who stands before him as a big mass he avoids as [if he were] darkness. 
When some [other] person passes by he turns round and look's at him as a lion 
does. Like a frog ho jumps over a ruler close by [and proceeds] to some one else. 

1276-1278. He (Sussala) had before blamed Uccnhi aud other [kings] who had 
perished through being unsuspecting ; had over kept bis sword drawn, and quoting 
the story of Vidiiratha and others which he had heard from those versed in ancient, 
lore, he had not, even at play time, or in the embraces of women, shown a trusting, 
cheerful face. He [now] persisted in treating Ul/iala with confidence as if he were 
a friend. Who could see here the delusion of ought but of fate ? 

127H. Tihha and the rest told Vtpala that they would value his deed equally 
whichever of the two he killed, the king or Sujji. 

1280. Sujji showed no confidence in him. He, again, though eager to kill the 
king and ready for it at various places, did not find his opportunity. 

1281-128:1. Then when the king got angry on account of the delay in [carrying 
out] his promise, he, in order to assure him, brought his son from Ihvrumraxa as a 
hostage, as well as others like Vyi'iijlua and Vraiantarajn, who were just like himself 
ready for desperate acts, and told the king that with these he would effect his object. 
On one occasion he moved out together with three or four hundred foot soldiers, 
which he had selected from among the troops as being fit for a bold enterprise. 

1275. Correct with Durgiipr. MimulUuujhiCC 12B3. K. refms liuie uvidmlly to a raid 

for A ni-ntnu". which Utpuhi, to ulliiv thu king's dnnl.ts, 

1277. King Vulitratha is said to have liunn pretended tu lead against Tikka ami Hhik- 

murdered by hia wife with a knifu hidden in Novum, 
her hair-brftidi ; (or references sue P. W. s.v. 
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S (A K D A n2Tn 0 28)' 1284 mile the murderer ke P* eTer b y hia side , waiting for an opportunity, 

the king, alas, was pleasing him with favourite dishes and other gifts. 

1285-1286. The king who was passionately devoted to horses, had sent away 
from his side the chamberlain Lakxmala, the son of Kayya (Vijaya) and others of 
his people, to cure the horse called ' Sovereign of the stable ' (mandnrdcakra- 
vartin) which, while in the City, had been ailing. [Thus] he was at that time 
with a smaller number of attendants. 
Susiula warned against 1287. k'riigara, Lalsmalca'x son, who had heard of Utpala's plan through 
trusted persons, made a report about it to the king. 

1288. A person whose death is nigh takes his enemy for a friend, just as 
the animal at the slaughter-house, even while it sees the preparations for its 
slaughter. 

1289. Neither the curse of the Gandhara princess, nor the words of the angry 
Rsi, nor the portents, nor even his own divine sight which showed the destruction 
of the family [of the Pandavas], enabled Visnu to save it. Knowing this, too, 
who would [attempt to] change destiny ? 

1290. The king said insultingly: "This is a lie," and pointing at him 
(S'n'igara) with his finger, spoke thus to Utpala and others who were in his 
presence : 

1291. " This son of a traitor does not wish that good should come to mo from 
your zeal, and tells me, whether from his own account or by others' instigation, that 
you, 0 Utpalu., are a rogue." 

1292. They hid their fear and agitation under a smiling face, and boldly 
replied : " Your majesty says what we ought to say." 

1293. When they had gone outside, he, feeling yet a little alarmed, called 
through the doorkeeper two or three distinguished, steady soldiers. 

1294. Heaving sighs, he remained somewhat agitated and pensive, and having 
tears in his eyes found no distraction in watching the dancing and singing. 

1295. In his delusion he thought of his friends, too, as of strangers, just 
like a god who, owing to his merits [from previous births] having vanished, is about 
to drop from the sky. 

1296. The intimates of the king who felt alarmed at [seeing] their lord 
misguided by roguery, wished thoughtlessly to call for another protector. 

1285. For Lrt/c*makrt, PrayftRa's iiephuw, tho un^ry R?i ' refer to tliu prophecy nf VWvii- 

scoviii. 911. initra, Kan'v.i and Niirada ; sou Mnlmlih. xvi. 

1289. Tho (illusions nro to stories toM in i. 14 sqq. For the portents foreboding tliu 

the Mahfibhfirata. Tho GandhAra princess is destruction of the V rains, coinp. xvi. i. I sqn. 

l)hrtaras$ra's wife, the mother of Diiryodluuin 1291- Correct in text »vln hlmrathjo . 

and other Kaurava princes ; for her curse, 1296. Read with h knincid for A W. 

comp. Mahdhh. xi. xxv. 37 sqq. ' The words of pfitkaram (coinp. viii. 2502 ; i. 369) must bo 
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1207. The unfailing grip of .loath [shows itself] just therein that people ^^T^J 
proceed to foolish actions, though knowing [them to be such]. 

1-208. Vtpnla and the rest passed two anxious days keeping their eyes open 
for any opportune moment. 

1200. While they were watching secretly for their time, this king on the third 
day after taking his hath in the morning, said to them repeatedly : " You should 
go to your houses to take your food." 

i:;oo. After completing his daily routine, up to the worship of the gods, 
the king then called at midday Vtpnla, through messengers, [to meet him] 
alone. 

1.101. Feeling confident that he would be able to execute his plan owing to Hxmiiion^f "."»'■ ■< 
the deserted condition of the palace, he proceeded with a nervous feeling before the 
king, while his followers were stopped by the doorkeeper. 

i:!02. The king called in I'l/ilglaa, his younger brother, who had been stopped 
at the door, and ordered the other servants to keep outside. 

inn;t. When some trusted councillors were delaying [in the room], he, in 
anger, let escape also these words, which were true : " Let liim stop here who is a 
traitor." 

]:J0l.. Ife allowed only a betel-bearer of mature age and the learned 7w7/i//./, 
the minister of foreign affairs, to remain in his presence. 

1 :!0.1. Arrjlinthn-a and 'i'Uijarnixija, two messengers of Tikhi, were present 
there, as it happened, without being accpiainted with UtpultCx design. 

i:il)6-i:!07. Utpalu hail posted in those days a Pfimara from Vaihitxa, Su- 
kliaviija by name, an adherent of Bhikxii, at a short distance together with his armed 
men, in order to assure his own safety, and had told the king that this IVmnira 
would start to carry out that task (l.liiksu's and Tikka's murder) after saluting the 
king's feet. 

KiOK. While the king was thus stopping [with them], he (Utpala) brought in 
l'raiaxtariija quickly, after telling the king that he was wanted. 

l:i0!>. Seeing on entering that the ante-room was empty, he bolted the door 
without being noticed. 

i:(10-l;!ll. The king whose hair was wet from the bath, and who felt cold, 
had covered his whole body with a cloak, and his dagger, which he had taken 
off, lay on his seat. On seeing him seated in this fashion, Vi/iiijh m said to 
Vt./iriln.: " Make your communication to the king. No [other] such occasion may- 
occur." 

tiiken U8 ii penind and iliHiiram from tliu 1306. Fur lihlmit.m, compare note viii 
Smitra root de (J*. »('., r, </,lr t ), 1 204 tin Vmjosaku. 
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SunfALA restored 
(a.d. 11211128). 



SiinuiU murdered bv 
ViiHdu (a.d. 1148). 



1312. Excited by this signal he went before the king, and under the guise 
of prostrating himself at his feet, took away his dagger from the seat. 

1313-1314. With bewildered eyes the king saw him draw it from its sheath, 
and had scarcely said: "Fie, what treason!" when he (Utpala) stabbed him 
first on the left with that very [dagger]. Then Prasastarr'ija struck him on the 
head. 

1315. Vydghra then wounded him in the breast, and thus these two struck 
him several times, while Utpala did not strike him again a second time. 

1316. For the latter knew that hi9 life had parted, because that first stroke 
had penetrated the ribs and had drawn out the strings of the entrails. 

1317. L'lthila, who had run to the window to shout [for help], was stabbed in 
the back by Vydghra, but did not give up his life for two or three Nalikiis. 

1318. Utpala feeling pity, saved from his own people the poor betel-bearer 
Ajjalca, who was fleeing after dropping the cubebs (kahkola) and other 
[ingredients]. 

1319. When the tumult rose inside, Tikka's men and other conspirators, who 
were in the outer hall, began to plunder with upraised weapons. 

1320-1321. In order to encourage his own people outside who, on the report of 
Utpala having been slain by the king, were being cut down by the soldiers, Uti>nla 
showed from the window the body with the bloody weapon, and called out : " I have 
killed the king. Do not let his band escape." 

1322. On hearing this evil news, the royal attendants fiVd everywhere in fear, 
while the rejoicing conspirators took up their position in the courtyard. 

1323. On leaving the hall, the murderers slew Nih/akn, an attendant- of the 
king, who had entered by the door with drawn sword. 

1324. Also a servant of Trailokya, the guardian of the royal bed-[ehamb»i ■]. 
who was denouncing the treachery, and a doorkeeper wore killed by Tikka'* people 
and the rest. 

1325-1326. The murderers on seeing Sahajnpnla, the ornament of Bhacufo' 
family, distinguish himself amidst the courage-forsaken servants of the king {</ 
rushing up with shield and sword, went out by a side door, while he fell to the 
ground wounded by the strokes of their followers. 

1327. While disgrace stained the [whole] Riljaputra tribe, he alone succeeded 
in washing off shame with his blood, 

1328. Nona, a learned Brahman, who tame in their way, was killed by the 

1317. NSlikS, a period of twenty-four 1325. Regarding Mncvkat family, «o<> 
minutes. viii. lOHo. 

1318. kahkola is a conjectural reading for 1328. For the interpretation of damka, sec 
the impossible kahkala of A h. note vi. 303. 
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followers of the murderers, because they mistook him for a Rajaputra on account 
of his appearance, which was like that of a foreigner (daiiiilca). 

1320. None of the soldiers pursued the murderers when they saw them fleeing 
unhurt towards a village, as if they had from rage become [motionless] like 
pictures. 

1330. Then there came the royal relatives, whom the king had made 
the recipients of his favours, and with their fat bodies covered the deserted 
courtyard. 

1331-32. By recording and describing rogues of various sorts in plenty 
from King Harm's story onwards, we have become [hardened] like load-carriers. 
Yet we cannot venture to name those persons who were worse than wicked, owing 
to the pain which is caused by touching upon their evil deeds. 

1333. Some wretches who were foremost among them, looked at the 
dead king ; thinking it an act of great courage to ascend to the hall from the 
courtyard. 

1334-39. The dead king seemed to express his soul's regret at his end by his 
teeth biting the underlip which the oozing blood made quiver. His eyes which 
had become rigid at the thought : " How have I thus been deceived ? " remained 
in the same rigidity after his death. The stream [of blood] which was flowing 
from his wounds and was darkening his body, seemed like the curling smoke left by 
the fire of his wrath which had been extinguished inwardly. On his face which 
[in its rigidity] appeared as if painted, the mass of blood which was sticking to it 
like red lao, had effaced [the forehead] marks painted with Bandal and saffron. 
He was lying on the ground naked with his hair sticking together owing to the 
coagulated blood, his hands and feet stretched out and his neck resting on his 
shoulders. On seeing him thus, those meanest of men did nought that was fitting, 
but reviled him in their excitement, saying : " Enjoy the fruit of your unsociable 
nature." 

1340. As they fled to put themselves in safety, they could not place him on a 
horse or litter and take him to be burned. 

1341. But let this pass as a task which would have caused delay ! Nobody 
even threw him on the [burning] logs under the roasting pans or put fire to the 
house, while fire was at hand. 

1342. They fled, mounting each one a horse of the king, while the troops 
roaming about in the villages, were looted by the Damaras. 

1343. During the flight on the snow-covered roads, the son did not 



Subrala restored 
(a.d. 1121-1128). 

Ptinic in palace. 



Flight of tho royal 
troop*. 



1341. The text is here defective of A L emend with the Calcutta editors 
probably in several places. For katein na kakana. 
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(iTmrim)! 1 protect the father nor the father the 80n - as he was d y in g. bein g kil led or 
plunderer!. 

1344. There was not a soldier who remembered his high honour, and 
did not abandon his weapon and clothes when set upon on the road by the 
enemy. 

11145. The Brahmans Lavaraja, and Yasordja, who were skilled in military 
exercises, and the chief of Kanda were the only three who fell bravely fighting. 

134H. When, then, Utpnla and his men saw from close by that the troops had 
scattered, they entered [again the palace], cut off the king's head and carried it off 
as well as the trunk. 

1.147. They proceeded to Devamrasn , and the king, with his cut off head, was 
made a spectacle for the villagers like a slain thief. 

K148. Thus he was treacherously murdered on the new moon day of Phfilguna 
in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] three (a.d. 1128), 
after having passed fifty-five years in life. 
Jayasimma hears of rp 0 gjmhrulrva the evil news was announced by his milk-brother 

his father's murder. . 

Premau, while he was on his pleasure-couch. 

i:'.50. Fond of his father, as he was, he felt at that time, though deprived of 
his sword, the same emotion as is felt by a person in possession of his sword on 
receiving such an evil message. 

1351. In his bewilderment he lost all recollection. Then at length recovering 
his senses, he remembered one thing after the other, and deprived of firmness by 
his misfortune lamented loudly and again inaudibly. 

1352. "When you were strenuously on my account ridding the kingdom of 
enemies, why did you, 0 king, put your soul in subjection to the vilest [of 
men] ? 

1353. " When ultimately in order to put an end to the enmity you were 
giving interviews to your enemies, you remained unarmed, and honoured, 0 
father, even worthless persons. 

1354. " Your father and brother in heaven had their wrath appeased 
when you took revenge on their enemies. Now, however, it is you who are [there] 
tormented by wrath. 

1346. The term vtUfuka, unknown to 1347. Tikkn. resided in Devasarasa; sco 

tlio dictionaries, must bu taken on the viii. 022, HXii) sq., etc. 

evidence of viii. 145(1, in the meaning of 1350. It appears from this verse that 

'trunk' or 'corpse' generally. As L reads Jaya'imhn at the time of his father's death 

vatfukam in botli passages, this form may was actually in prison, or at loast under guard ; 

be acccptod as the correct one for ndf(u- see above viii. 1238 sqq. 

vam which A has here. For other reasons 1363. The text of this verse is scarcoly 

justifying the above interpretation, see note quite in order, and nhettlf (L nhetah) in par- 

viii. 1467-68. tioular suspicious. 
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Jayahimiia 
(A.n. ll2H-lMfl). 



1355. "Do not look with envy for this brief time on Anaranya, Krpa, Drona, 
Jamadagni, and the others who have been revenged by their relatives. 

1356. " The wrath you feel is to be regretted. I shall remove it, 0 king. I 
do not feel troubled about this [revenge, nor should I] though the three worlds had 
to be attacked. 

1357. " Before me, as it were, is the face you showed when looking at me, 
thrilled and smiling with tenderness and sweet with kind words." 

1358. While he was saying this and more in lament, and yet hiding his 
agitation in deep reserve, he saw before himself his father's ministers mute from 
shame, pain and fear. 

1359. What wrath advised, prudence forbade. Even thus he spoke to them 
some words of hard reproach : 

1360. " Shame, you and your weapons have changed for the worse at my 
father's end, though he, seeing your noble descent (sadvamialdm), had honoured 
you with riches [ko&aih). 

1361. " Fie, what at my uncle's murder the eaters of food-remnants did, even 
that you, men of honour, could not accomplish now." 

1362. As he was thus reviling them with two or three [words?], two or three Council of Jaynsiiiiha 
ministers who came into his presence, induced him to direct his attention to the 

[immediate] task. 

1363. Some recommended that he should start for Lohara abandoning the 
country, and advised hurry in this [flight] on account of the danger [which would 
arise] from Bhik.pi as soon as the night had passed. 

1361. Others who were more resolute, advised him to fight for the throne, 
taking assistance from raacacandra, Garga's son, who was in Lahara. 

1365. Nobody indeed thought that since Sunsala was no more, resistance 
could be offered to Bhiksu, who was prepared to march into the City as [if it were] 
his own house. 

1366. The king felt pained at such ministers not putting reliance in him, and 
replied : " To-morrow, you will sec what is to be done." 



1355. The context shows that °jdma- 
ilut/iii/n" must ho emended into °jama- 

The death nf Dronu and Jamadagni is 
revenged by their respective suns, Asvattlia- 
inan ;ind I'aiaNUiama ; cmnp. MttluVih. x. 
yiii. !> s(|(|. ; mi. exvii. (i s<|<|. Anaianya's death 
is revenged ell Havana by Rama; sue ltamiiy. 
vii. xix. 30 sqq.— Krpa is associated with 
Asvatthaman in the night attack which the 
three surviving Kuril warriors make on 



the Pftndava camp, but nothing Booms to be 
told of n son nf his. 

1380. Tho words stzdiffl'nsatdm and koiaih 
contain a pun, and can be understood also us 
referring to tho weapons (' being litted to 
good bamboos,' ' with covers '). 

1361. Tho burning of Uccala's body by 
his low-caste parasol-carriers is alluded to ; see 
viii. 330 sqq. 

1362. The repetition of dvitrair appears 
to indicate a corruption in the text. 
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(a.d J Yi28-iho). 1367 ' From re 8 ftrd to the situation he did not show how troubled he was by 

his father's death, but posted guardians who were fully prepared for keeping 

[proper] watch, over the treasury and other [places of importance]. 

1368. The City resounded with the voices of the people, who were running to 
and fro and shouting to each other in long-drawn tones. 

136P. That night, which was as if frequented by furious Vetiilas, and filled 
with demons of the Last Night (Kulardlri), cast terror into all beings. 

1370. The king remained surrounded by lights which in the still air were 
motionless, and by the ministers who did not stir [being absorbed] in reflection, 
and thus he thought in his heart : 

i:S71. "While I yet live, destitute, and without a protector, there lies my 
father, murdered in a deserted, dark house, where the doors are not [closed], and 
through which the fierce wind is passing. 

1372. " Oh, misfortune, how shall I be able to look into the face of honourable 
men in the assemblies, until I have wiped off such an unbearable outrage ? 

1373. "How will the officers of the troops arrive from regions held by the 
enemy, and [at a time] when the roads are impassable owing to the snow ? " 

1374. Keflecting thus on different matters in deep humiliation and in fear, he 
passed somehow that terrible night. 

I37r>. In the morning he stepped out into the pavilion (catuslcikd) to reassure 
the citizens, and despatched mounted men to search for the troops. 

137i>. Then the clouds which were settling down on the earth, began to fill 
up the roads with dense masses of snow. 
.UycwithiiB ^proclaim. 1377-1370. When those who had been sent out, returned after having exposed 

themselves in vain to hardships, without having even from afar got word of the 
troops, the king reflected for a short time, and then had the following order 
circulated in the City under the beating of drumB : " Whatever a person may have 
taken to himself, that is now forsaken by me, and amnesty is given to those who 
have joined the enemy, guilty though they may be." Thereupon the citizens 
became everywhere attached to him and shouted blessings. 

I'M). He was instantly rewarded for this unexceptionable course, which meant 
an almost complete departure from the procedure followed by the immediately 
preceding kings. 

1381. He who had stood [before] with less than a hundred followers, was at 
that very time surrounded by the people who were carried away by sympathy. 

1382. Lakfmaka, who knew how to address the people with kind words, and 



an amneaty. 



1877. The context requires necessarily A L moghatai", as proposed in Ed. ; 5 and 
the conjectural emendation mogkadaiityuhu for W are easily confused in 8'arads. characters. 
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knew the ways of [giving] friendly gifts, obtained before the king the position of ^ ^J^ihq). 
chief councillor. 

1383. While the king was thus wisely pacifying the country by prudent 
measures, there arrived Bhiksu to enter the City, as the time was turning on 
midday. 

1384. With hiin then appeared such a mixed host of troops as one had never 
seen before, composed of Damaras, citizens, horsemen and marauders. 

1385. When, on the news of his opponent's death, he was marching upon 
the City lusting for the throne, he was as king addressed by Tilaka, the son of 
Kdka. 

1386. "Because Sussala, who was hated by all, has been killed by the 
will of fate, should, therefore, the subjects have left his sou who has good 

qualities ? 

1387. " Why then hurry, 0 king, for the sake of a single day to enter the City ? 
Proceed to Padmapura, [while] we go to shut off the enemy from the route [to 
the City]. 

1388. " Should then Sujji and the other chief officers who have lost their 
troops, come back, they will be slain there or stopped with their armaments and 
horses." 

1389. " Then after two or three days you will for certain peaceably occupy 
the City, invited to it by the citizens themselves." 

1390. Ho (Bhiksu) as well as KosthcZvara and the other [rebel leaders] dis- 
regarded his advice, and said with a smile : " Enough of these counsels of old men." 

1391. His own people, who thinking that his rule had come, were importuning 
him for various decrees, caused him to delay. 

1392. Hence, as his troops were all suffering on account of the heavy snow- 
fall, he stopped for the time, being in the vicinity of the City. 

1393. In the time thus gained Pancacandm, Garga's son, arrived with his 
soldiers by the side of the king who was destitute of troops. 

1394. Ho (Pancacandra) then marched out bravely to battle together with the uhikticam attacked by 
Rajaputras, who were eager to wipe out the disgrace of having abandoned their I'mcaamdra. 
slain lord. 

1395-1397. Bhil-m's soldiers had scarcely noticed their unexpected attack and 
began to fight, when on seeing several of their own incn killed, they fell somehow 
into instant disorder on all sides. The chief leaders of the army, Bhiksu, Prthvi- 
hara and the rest, were unable to rally their fleeing troops, and fell themselves 
into an unsohlicrly panic, such as had not been seen before. 



1 391. By iuianapatlnkat are dourly mount royul decrees regarding grunts, nppuintioonts, etc. 
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i> J\\m*ho). 1398 - If ' 011 their flight ' the y hfttl been P ursued far by those on the king's 
side, there would indeed have been nothing left of them in a moment. 

1399. When those [followers of Bhiksu] had at last turned their faces, fate 
showed a kindly face to the afflicted City owing to the new king's greatness. 

1400. Thus were divided victory and defeat between the two kings. Other- 
wise the people had thought it, and otherwise [it came about] by the dispensation 
of fate. 

1401. Fate whose most wonderful power cannot even be imagined, in a moment 
makes a man to fall who stands firmly, and raises another who is about to 
fall, just as the current of the waters [washes away] one riverbank [and raises 
another], 

S "$Xm">v ,0 1402 ' -^en at the close of the day there arrived Sujji who had escaped from 

several dangerous situations, tired out like a snake which had escaped from a 
mountain [forest] caught in a conflagration. 

1403. He had stood at the village of Medhdcalrapwa when he heard of the 
king's murder. After holding council he did not start during the night, but 
stopped there. 

1404. He awaited Hilhnnn and other officers who stood at S'urapura and 
elsewhere, in order to proceed witli them unobstructed to the City. 

140.";. In order to be recognized by them in the darkness, he then had 
flaming fires kept up continually on the roof of the house he was in. 

1400. Owing, however, to the disobedience of their soldiers, who dispersed in 
all directions, they got lost somewhere at night and did not reach his camp. 

1407. In the morning he then started, and was not for a moment left alone by 
the Ddmaras, who pursued him in the rear and made attacks. 

1408. The people who accompanied him, mostly old men, women and children, 
he put in front and guarded them on the march, just as a herdsman [guards] his 
cattle. 

MW. I'.y turning lack and holding out [against the enemy] with fifty 
mounted men, he was able to protect them for some short time. 

1410. The road was, however, hemmed in by masses of vines and a multitude 
of trees, anil pressed as he was by bold enemies, he lost people at every step. 

1403. Tim position of hfnlluinihrnpiim is for another Cakrapura near Parilnisapin a 

unknown. As Snj ji awaits there detachments iv. l_'l;t. 

from S'fuiipuia licfuru inarching for S'rinagar, Tliu name of tlio present 7W."/wc, u 

it illicit he concluded that the pliicu was village situated ahout a mill) to the Ji. of 

somewhere in Madavarajya mar tlio route Kral'por on tho S'upiyan high road, fin:, 

from S'upiyan to H'linagar. Tho name is pro- 7 I 1 ' oi'' :I0" lung. -'11° 0' l">" hit., goes also hack 

balily a compound of two local names, Mnlliu to Cakrapura. J'Yoin the suliscipicnt mention 

licing prclixed to distinguish this ('n/.nipnr/t of I'admapiira, viii. I 1 1. 'I, it is, however, clear 

from other localities of the sumo name ; comp. that tho latter place, so close to S'rinagar, 

cannot be meant in our passage. 
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1411. He, while longing to repay his debt [of gratitude] to his dead lord and Jatabimha 

i • | n i (a.d« 1 123*1149) • 

his lord's son who was in distress, could there save himself only. 

1412. What is this to those who, like beasts of prey, cannot await an opportune 
time even if they are sure to meet death [in their enterprise] ? 

1413. The fierce Damaras of the Khaduit district had posted themselves in 
the vicinity of Padmapura, in order to stop him on his disastrous march and to 
kill him. 

1414. It so happened that S'rivaka who, with a large force had started from 
the village of Kherilalalaka, came marching by that road. 

1415. Believing this [minister] whose detachment was intact, to be Svjji, *\M at I'udmapura. 
they fell upon him and killed and plundered his soldiers. 

1416. In that fight Mem and Sajjana, two cavaliers, were killed. Malla, 
Valla's son, was wounded and died after a few days. 

1417. There is a place there called Ud'tpapurahdla, whirl] was then difficult 
to pass owing to the water flowing through the swamp made by the fluod. 

1418. When S'riralta, whose soldiers had been blocked, [got] outsido 
Padmapura and was proceeding there fighting at every step, an arrow struck his 
neck. 

1419. When the Damaras found out that he was not Snjji, they looted him, 
helpless as he was owing to that wound, but spared him from regard for their 
former friendship. 

1420. While they were busily engaged carrying off the mass of stores 
plundered from S'rivaku's force, and some had gone away, Sujji passed the road 
without mishap. 

1421. The longer life destined for the lion may clear the road [for him] by 
destroying the trap and arrow [set by the hunter], through a wanderer's accidental 
entry into the forest. 

1422. Svjji after passing through ratlmapura with bis silent soldiers, was 
recognized by the Damaras when ho got near the inundation swamp. 



1414. I am uuahln to traeo the position 
of this village, which is mentioned lioro ulonu. 
It is possible that tho hint pin t of tho name is 
tnkun from tho Khei i district ; comp. noto 
viii. 1403. 

1416. This Malla had proviously boon in 
charge of Khoi i for a short period ; see viii. 
!><*), 9(i7. 

1417. Assuming that hdla is hero a render- 
ing of tho Ks. term bal, ' place,' which is 
extremely common at the end of local names 
in Kasmir (comp. noto iii. .117), we can trans- 
late Udipapurubala as ' place wliuro flood water 
flows.' fno same place is designated below, 



viii. 1-122, as nJl]iahnblna. Tho low-lying 
marshy ground immediately below Padmapura 
,Pampar) on tho right river bank is still ox- 
posed annually to inundation from the Vitasta. 

1410. S'rivaka was the brothor-in-law of 
Yasorftja, who had boen exiled by Sussala and 
had subsequently joined Iihiksu. He had 
also himself been once in exile ; see viii. 634, 
1009, 1161. 

1421. The text of this verso is not quite 
clear, though the purport must bo ns above 
indicated, yantrefn Rooms to be treated as a 
Dvandva compound. 
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Jatasimha 

(a. d. 1128-1149). 



Royal officer* Ue- 
tioged bf Diiuams. 



1423. Without heeding their plundering the stores, weapons and other 
[property] of his foot-soldiers, he crossed the swamp, and with his mounted 
men reached ground fit for horses. 

1424. Subsequently, when the danger from the enemy had passed, he 
from afar threatened his opponents with frowns, shaking of the forefinger and 
words of abuse. 

1425. Taking along his parasol, which alone they had abandoned in fear, 
he quickly marched into the City and came with tears in his eyes before the 
king. 

1426. When he had arrived, the king dropped in his presence, just as [if he 
had been his] elder brother, the fear of the enemy's onset along with tears made hot 
by pain. 

1427. The Mahattania Aiiantla, son of Annntu, was killed that day by 
Damaras, while on the inarch in the village of Lormnxlijam. 

1428. On account of the intolerable exactions which he had inflicted in the 
form of taxes [levied] on various auspicious occasions (maiigali/atlaiiflti) and other- 
wise, nobody pitied him when he came to a miserable end. 

1429. Bhdna, a follower of Snjji, fled from Lt>ka)>ui)ya and betook himself, 
when tired, into the courtyard of [the temple of Visnu] Avantixriimin at 
Avanti'pura. 

14:)0. He and the ' Kampanodgrfihaka ' Kxruwnaiiihi were besieged in it by 
the incensed Dmnaras of IfoUtdii. 

14:11. htdiiriija, from Kulanija's family, an officer of the army, was also 
besieged ut DhyuHoijtjiira by f ikktt, whereupon he pretended to join the latter. 

14!J2. l'incatlci-a, too, and many other leaders of troops were kept in Kramti- 
n'tjija besieged by ])ainaras. 



1423. Tlio rood to S'rinagnr on the 
right rivur bank leads ovor an open alluvial 
plateau uftur passing tliu marshes immediately 
below Pudinapura, referred t<> in note viii. 
1417. 

1437. Regarding tins Anmitln, hoo viii. (EM. 

Tho position of SAMmwuhbtra in unknown. 
Tlio word uilijara ill the second part of tlio 
immu represents tliu Ks. Hilar, the designation 
of the alluvial plateaus or Karcwas in the 
Vulley ; eomp. DliyiliiiMliJara, viii. 11:11. Thus 
<iu»il;i«!i!iini, N'riv. iv. -I * !-*• , o!Mi, repre- 

sents the modern (ifm Vilnr 011 the way from 
Kumuh to Kliunpur Surai, and IhinwdariMl- 
ildra, ti'rii: iv. (>2(), the present Dum'dar 
(/ifar. For tho older term tuda for such 
plateaus, nee note i. 1 57. 

1428. Taxes levied on marriages and otlior 



festive occasions seem to be referred •: 
eomp. regarding sueli imposts ill modern ti' 
note v. 107. 

1429. Regarding I.nl.n puinjn (J.ek'bav.u, 
see note iv. I!K1. For the temple of Airmti- 
snimiti at Avantipura (Vfuit'pur), see note 
v. I">. 

1430. The titlo kmnpamHlgrnlHika desig- 
nates evidently some official connected with 
the army (for kam/innn, see note v. 4-1 7). the 
torni occurs only here. 

Regarding Unlwlii, the modern Vulnr Par- 
gana, see note i. MOO. 

1431. Dlu/ihimhlihn cannot bo identified 
at present. 'Judging from viii. loOH, 1.110 it 
must be lookod for in the eastern part of the 
Valley; comp. also Jonar. 120. Regarding 
the formation of tho name, see note viii 112. . 
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Mm. Thus the king's followers were slain and wounded in various localities, 
just as young birds that on the fall of the tree have been thrown out of their 
nests [placed] on it. 

1 Many who were without shoes and clothes had their feet frozen off in 
the snow, and died on the roads worn out by hunger. 

l i:in. At that time one could see on the roads leading to the City, only people 
whose bodies were covered with straw. 

1 -t-tii. Also Citraratha and others who were soon to become great ministers 
took to grass as their festive dress. 

] |:I7. Even on the second day the clouds did not stop for a moment from 
sending down snow, and kept even the birds from flying. 

1 1:18. Dhnvi/a leaving his soldiers behind, then came over to Siiiihmh va from 
the force of flhiksu who stood at Vanni/runm. 

All the soldiers of Jlhlksu were also ready to turn towards the City, 
when they heard that the king was receiving kindly his (1>hiksu's) followers. 

1 MO. Then when the [rival] kinsman's power was waning and the 
opportunity arrived, four queens came forth [from the palace] to follow the king 
into death. 

Mil. The people, benumbed by the fear of a hostile attack and by the 
sudden hard frost, were not able to conduct them to the distant burning- 
ground. 

14-12. Therefore they burned their bodies in haste near [the Vihiiraof] 
Skandabhavmia, which was not far from the palace. 

MI.'l. The Queen Dcvalclchd, who came from Canijx'i, and whose beauty 
was as great as the Creator could make it, entered the fire with her sister 
Tamltdvhhii. 

11-14. Jajjald from Valhljiuva, who excelled by her virtues, died there, and 
Hrfjttlal'fmi, too, the daughter of Gnijijn, was consumed in the lire. 



Jayasimii A 
(A.D. 1128-4'.)). 



Dinning of Suu ila'a 
queens. 



1436. See for Cil myiitlm, viii. I IN:?. Ili-JO, 
etr. 

1438. Literally the 'villain which has as 
llm lirst part nf its iiinim tlm mini 1111111,' i.r. 
riiiinijnhiin T11 this mime wnulil rnni'spnml 
a illinium Ks. I'mii/iim. 'I'hi ic an-, as far as 
f know, t»n villages in Kasinir called \',in- 
ijmn. O110 is in tlm Hanial I'ai^aua, ciir. 
71" V,' Unifr Mf° lit' hit., the ,,ll,cr in K 1 iflifi r, 
ciic. 7">° ai' hnif,'. .'1.T' I.T liit. 

As Itliik sncarn's chief adherents, Prthviluira 
mill his family, hail their seats in tt'aiiifilu- 
Hmnnl, the lirst-iiiuiieil lueiility might ho 
meant ; comp. viii. li'ii l. 



1442. The distance from Klimiil"lmimi, 
whieli. as shown in Note A', vi. 1 -17, marks the 
plare uf tlm Shnitthihhfii'mifiritinra, tn tlm site 
inilieateil in note vii. I8t> si|. ns the likely 
pnsitiiin of the ' new palace.' is senreely mure 
than tliri-e-i|iiarter.s <if a mile. The way lies 
entirely tliion^'li ipiiirtris which must hitvu 
liei-n inelmleil in the city nf Kiilhana's time. 
Tlm liiiriiiiin-gi-iitniil nil the Miii/"anm island 
(sim- viii. lay outside the city, anil was 

thus exposed to an attack. 

1444. I'rpinlinc ./« ijnlii, see untu viii. 10«t: 
for /iajft/a/i-f»ii. viii. IUt. 
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(a'pTim-V 1U °' The P 5mara9 ' who thou g nt that the new king would keep the throne 

from their own lord only till the snow had melted, gave him the [nick-] name- of 

lilmamja ( ' the Snow-king '). 

1-I4G. Bhiksn then saw the head of Sussala which was brought to him, and 
burned it, as it were, with his looks which flamed with the fire of his deep 
hatred. 

1447. Kosthesvara, Jyesthapdla and others wished to do to that [head] the 
last honours (i.e. cremate it), bnt as those who were about him would not suffer 
it (?), he in his animosity forbade thorn. 

1148. He eager to fight was preparing to proceed to the City when the snow 
had stopped falling, and knowing from the indifference shown by his followers that 
they were drawn towards the enemy, he spoke thus : 

1449-1400. "I had been thinking that if Prthiihara lived, I should obtain 
the throne by force. But if he were killed, I should become master of the land as 
soon as the [rival] kinsman (Sussala) died. By the will of fate, however, it has 
come otherwise, because on the contrary, though the opponent is killed, yet my hope 
of the throne is gone. 

1451. " But then what need is there of that throne, which is useful only for 
material pleasures ? Who else could attain [as fully] as I have that what is fit for 
the ambitious ? 

1452. ''The head of him who before threw to the ground the heads of my 
ancestors, rolls about to-day at my palace-gate. 

140U. " While he destroyed the happiness of those before me during ten 
months, I have made him suffer all kinds of misfortuno during ten years. 

1454. " Having thus accomplished my task I shall turn to good use the rest 
of my life in comfort, having appeased the torments of my mind." 

1405. After saying this and the like he went to Tikka, and after the latter 
had bowed down before him, he bestowed upon him in kindness a golden jar, a 
white parasol and other [gifts]. 

1406. The assurance [with which he was inspired] by him (Tikka), made his 
hope for the throne rise again and seize him like a demon. Then he came [back] 
and stopped reflecting inwardly and suffering from the cold. 



1447. For .hje*\hapiila, see viii. WU. 

'1'liu translation given ubovo of tlio words 
(innliatannnldih .. . bhajata is doubtful. L 
reads amnka". Tho text is, perhaps, defec- 
tive. 

1440-50. These lines seem to contain an 
■illusion to the death of Prthvirmra, the Inst 
mention of whom in our narrative is viii. 1397. 



That no direct reference is mndo to such an 
important event, may he due either to an omis- 
sion on the part of the author or to the defective 
state of tho text. There is certainly a corrup- 
tion in nipanniim. Instead of correcting with 
tho Calc. Ed. vipannnh, I now prefer to road 
vipannr, which agrees bettor with tho con- 
text, 



VIII. 1469.] MUHTH BOOK. H5 

1457-1459. The Lavanyas had kept the corpse of the murdered lung under a 
guard, in order to inflict upon it other extreme outrages. Sajjaka, however, a 
soldier from the City, had, though on the enemy's side, thought inwardly from a 
sense of gratitude : " Why such a state for the ruler's body when lie is dead ? " 
and had, after obtaining access under the pretence of curiosity and overcoming the 
guards in combat, burned the trunk (odslula). 

Hiio-1 IG-2. From the mouth of a person who was under inspiration from the 
gods, there had spread a rumour which had made the people expect with certainty a 
future event similar to his (Sussala's) murder. [This rumour was to the effect] that 
he had been a destroyer of his subjects since the year [of the Laukika era four 
thousand one hundred and] ninety-four, because he had become possessed by demons 
which cast liiin into delusions. It was in full agreement with this that the man who 
had cut off his head and had carried it about, was found to have died while asleep. 

1 tii:S. Jlhiksu, forsaking decency by a degrading piece of conduct, then sent the 
enemy's head to Raja-purl to show his implacable hatred. 

1464-Hfi. r i. There the Queen S'tntihthji/alrkha, a daughter of Uccala, 
endeavoured to slay by [the hands of] her own servants those who carried her uncle's 
head. At length, after JtAjajmrl had thus been thrown into disturbance, the head 
came before Snmapoln, her husband, who was stopping at a distance. 

1466-1467. The councillors of the wretched ff/mva-prince who, as he used to 
get drunk with liquors and otherwise behave like a rustic, was to be pitied as [though 
he were] a beast, and who was entirely led by others, — discussed freely in various 
ways what was to be done with that [head], each, according to his character, 
displaying his sense of decency, or the contrary. 

I I'i8. Niiijnfiala, however, who was then with his brother, having obtained a 
brotherly reconciliation, would not suffer that his benefactor should be dishonoured 
in the head which [was all that] remained of him. 

1 W.i. Also far-sighted people who feared in the end a punishment from 
Kaimh; ail vised that he (Somapala) should in every respect pay the [last] honours 
to this head of bis [liege] lord. 



.Jayasimjia 
(a.ii. 1128-4!)). 



DispoNnl of SussuM* 
Loily. 



1457-59. It is seen from these lines that 
ni't only the ciit-nir head nf Sussala, but tho 
l ust of his corpse too, had been carried oil by 
I'tpalu ami his nu n when they broke into 
tile palace a sei-omi time after the flight of the 
roynl troops ; see viii. l.'IMi. If this hail not 
been the case anil the headless trunk of the 
kiiifr had been left by them, it would bo 
hurd to understand why .layasiiiilia, who was 
master of the city as well as of tho palace 
(eomp. the reference to the latter, viii. I 1 12), 
should not havo arranged for tho burning of 



tlio trunk. It is necessary to indicate this, 
as tho expressions usud by Kulhana in viii. 
|.'!4(>aro not as clear us they might be, and 
liuvu accordingly been misunderstood by 
former interpreters. 

1460-62. K. attributes the sudden death 
nf the person who hud mutilated Sussala's 
body, to tho sumo uncanny beings who had 
taken possession of this body during tho lust 
yours of the king's life. 

1468. For Niiyapiila, sco viii, 019 sqq. 
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(A^ms'io) 147 °' ^ ° ne Were *° See ^ e j ttC ^ a ' 8 men 'ily keeping company with the lion, 
then fate may be altered. 

1471. At Gopdlapura then his enemies cremated his head on wood of the 
black aloe and sandal. 

1472. As ho had repeatedly won and lost the royal power, as he had oftun 
had his reverses and successes on the battle-field, as he had passed through various 
long plights and disasters — so, too, there were seen at the time of his death 
most strange occurrences. 

1 17::. Who else had, like he, his head cremated in one country, and the rest 
of his body in another V 

Sii-Kc of Avauilpuru. 1 -J-7-J-. When Tikka and the rest were then marching on the City by way of 

Jrautijiura, they stopped there in order to kill Bhasa and the others who had 
already before been besieged. 

l l-7.'i. Though they fought them by lighting fires, throwing stones and 
milking breaches, they could not overcome them notwithstanding their great efforts. 

1470. Being slain by those who kept inside the temple courtyard which was 
protected by mighty stone walls, they could neither stay nor move on. 

1477. While they were thus delayed, the king wisely utilized the interval for 
bribing and winning over the Dfunaras oi Khaduvi. 

1 178. Alter he had taken hostages from them he quickly despatched Sujji, 
together with Pancacandra and others, to relievo Bhtitta and his companions. 

1470. He had not reached Avantipura, when Tikka and the rest scattered on 
seeing Kayyan son (Vijaya) and others who formed his advance guard. 

1480. Bhdia and those with him left the temple and joined Sujji, after killing 
those who followed behind the routed enemy. 

1481. When the commandor-in-chief returned to the City in triumph, 
Tniluriija, too, with his followers left Tikka and came back. 

1 182. The king then placed Citraratha, S'riva[ka\ Bhdxa and others in charge 
of the lVidagra [post], the ' Gate,' the Khcrl [district] and other offices [respectively]. 

148::. Though Sujji retained his offices as before, yet ho too had to watch tho 
face of the chamberlain (Laksmalta). What need bo said of the other ministers ? 

1470. K. refers to tho honourable .lis- 1474. Soo abovo viii. 142!). 

posal which Hhiksiicuni luul denied to tho 1476. Both tho groat nunod tcmplos nt 

dead, unci which it was yet destined to lind at Arnutipura havo quadrangular courts of largo 

the hands ..f others. Tile general purport of the dimensions which (ire enclosed by colonnades 

verse must be its shown ubove; but the text bucked with massive walls; see plans and 

is not in order. For A ye, which is ono syllable photographs, Cole, Anc. liuxld., pp. 20 sqq. ; 

short, and for which yeim has been conjectured, also note v. 44-4/5. 

L reads ytnn/a, which is equally impossible. 1481. Compare vm. 1431. 

1471. The 0<,)M/ripiii H here mentioned must 1482. For padar/ra and Klirn, see notes 
be situated in Rajapuri territory, and can vii. 210; i. !M0. 

hence not be the place referred to in v. 244. 1483. For laksmakn, Sussala s and Jaya- 
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M84. Tlio chamberlain had to be treated with consideration also by the king , .Tavakimiia 

, . . (a. ii. 1 12v Ml), 
[himself], as he was esteemed by countless cliques of Dfunaras, and was directing 

intrigues for causing dissensions among them. 

M8.1. Tliere was in the host of enemies not one who at his instigation did 
not join the king or [at least] was not preparing to join him. 

M8H. The king cunningly appeared to conceal in his behaviour the fact of 
his being the ruler, and would not even take his food without taking his 
(Laksmaka's) opinion. 

1487. While ho (Jayasiiiiha) had thus secured just within the City room 
enough to stretch his legs, he kept nursing the fruit which was ripening. 

1488. Bhilcm after gathering all the Dfunaras at Frjai/esvara, marched then 
at the close of S'isira (months of Mfigha and Phfdguna) towards the City in the 
hope of taking it. 

M«i. The Damaras when they saw such unity in the mass of their troops as 
had never been witnessed before, thought then that the kingdom had passed into 
jShikxu'n hands, and felt alarmed. 

II 90- 1491. They thought that as he had watched in familiar intimacy the 
character, courage, friends, enemies, etc., of each single one [among them], he • ' 

would as soon as lie had obtained the throne, start to attack them. [Hence] they 
held council and secretly sent messengers to Somap&la [of Eajapuri], offering him 
the throne, whereupon he also despatched an envoy. 

1492. They thought that as on account of the defects of his person and 
character he was no better than a brute animal, they would have the pleasures of 
the rule entirely for themselves. 

1493. Fate did not allow that worst of evils to come upon this land as planned 
by the assembly of those robbers (daxyu) who had cast away decency in their lust 
after enjoyments. 

1404. Let the disgrace alone ! But could this land, even for a short while, have 
been ruled by such a person on the throne, who was unfit even for being a slave? 

1495. The man of straw with his face scorched by fire, protects the ricc-crop 
by frightening the flocks of sparrows. If he were put up to protect the forest- 
trees, what could he do there to the destructive wild elephants? 

1496. His (Somaptlla's) envoy who kept close by Jilt ikxu'x side, under the 
pretence jf [offering his lord's] congratulations, secretly induced the Damaras to 
offer hostages. 

1497. InVaisakha thereupon finjji started for the attack, and marching from 
the City in great haste camo to the bank of the Gumlihird. 

sirhhft's chamberlain, and thu liitlur's cliiof 1497. Hctfui'diny thin river iiiiniu, nun note 
adviser, nee viii. 911, 128B, 138H. viii. 1063. 
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JayasiAha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 



Si/yi'i victory on tho 
GambXxra. 



Flight of Bhikfienni. 



1498. Praiseworthy was his enterprise that lie went forth singly undertaking 
to fight so great a coalition of brave men. 

1499. In the course of bold enterprises it is not wonderful if by the will of 
fate a hundred thousand are defeated by a single man in battle, or a single man by 
a hundred thousand. 

1500. Unable to cross the river owing to the want of a bridge, he watched 
the enemy on the other side, who were shooting arrows. 

1.501. For two or three nights he and they stopped on the two banks of the 
river, ready equipped and mutually prepared to watch for any opportunity [favour- 
able for an attack]. 

1502. Then Svjji had a bridge constructed with boats brought from Avanti- 
jiura, and he himself crossed on a boat together with his horse. 

1503. The enemy's troops as soon as thay saw him crossing with a few 
soldiers, became agitated like a row of trees shaken by the wind. 

1504. All in a moment might one see him ascending the bank, the bridge got 
ready, the soldiers crossing, and the enemy scattered. 

1505. No swordsman, no trooper, no spearman or archer was able to turn back 
from the fleeing force and show his face. 

1506. As the saddle on Koxlhch-aru'.i horse got loose, owing to the girth not 
having been secured tightly, his horsemen stopped on the way for a moment. 

1507. They, too, ufter fixing the saddle disappeared quickly on Sujji's pursuit, 
like u column of dust whirled up by the wind. 

1508. The enemy, whose troops were slain, plundered or scattered, met in 
their shattered state in Dhydnodddra and other villages. 

1509. Bhtixa, too, who had gone in front, put the enemy to flight after 
crossing the bridge over the Vitastd, whieh is before Vij ayc&vara. 

1510. When then the commander-in-chief arrived on the following day, after 
having passed the night at Vijayaksrlm, the enemy retreated from Dhyd- 
nodddra. 

1511. When, after stopping there for a few days, he was preparing to move to 
Devasarasa, he was joined by Tikka's relatives, who came deserting their party. 

1512. After marching into Devasarasa he placed in Tileka'x seat (upavemua) 
the two chief men among them, Jayardja and Yasordja, sons of Bhojaka. 

151IJ. Pursued by him Bhikfu and others proceeded to ti'urapura and 
Koslhcsvara and the rest to their territories, while their hosts scattered. 



1508. For Dhyanoddiira, ice viii. 1431. 1510. The direct distanco from the Gam- 

1508 There is still a bridgo over tho bhira, i.e. tho lowest part of tho \isokas 

Vitasta at Vij'bror, corresponding to the one course, to Vijayosvara is only about four 

lure mentioned. miles?. 
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1514. Flying in great danger, Smimpala's envoy abused his lord : " Where 
have I been sent by that son of a slave-girl ? " 

151,1. He thought that his [lord's] ambition that was to be served by such 
great and exciting undertakings, was just as if a she-jackal were seized with the 
desire of rivalling the lioness. 

1510. Thus Sujji in a few days cleared and placed at the disposal of his 
lord's son that kingdom, which owing to his lord's perversity had been lost for a 
long time. 

1517. The king proceeded to approach by means of bribes also the strong 
Bamaras of S'amala and other [parts] and the townsmen who stuck to Bhikw. 

1518. Having resolved to test the king's power and to do thereafter what 
seemed proper, they [met] for a combined attack and gave battle. 

J.M9. At Ddmodara took place that battle which devoured many a brave man, 
and in which the masses of soldiers as they rushed about hidden by the dust, 
resembled actors dancing behind the curtain. 

1520. Saltajajidla by protecting his wounded father who had fallen into 
Kosthrsvara'x power, obtained fame [for himself and] for his subjects. 

1521. Equal were the exertions of the king and of Jihilixiitarn there. 
Yet JJhikfu on that day met with such a defeat as could not have been 
thought of. 

1522. From that time forward there eould not be seen in Dh'Jtfu'n army that 
soldier in the evening who was there in the morning, nor he who was there to-day, 
on the morrow. 

152II-21, When thus the townsmen and Piimaras were deserting the enemy and 
joining the king, from whom they received suitable grants and honours, there arose 
in Manujcsvara and Kostha a certain anxiety to go over to the king's side, eager 
as the two were for profits and comforts. 

1525. On ascertaining this, /<7m7,w/i, started in the month of Asadha from 
Kaharuha along with his own personal followers in order to proceed abroad. 



Jayasimii A 
. (a. Ii. 1I2H-40 



Ilattlc nt Diimotlarti. 



1514. Compaio viii, 1401 sqq. 

1518. Jtesirl with Jlurg&pr. tc for A tarn ; 
compare above viii. 1200. 

1519. Hy Damntlnra is certainly meant 
the Ih'im'ilnr Ihlnr to tho >S. nf SYinsi^iir 
wliicli is culled by K. Ihhniulnrnmihi, i. 157, 
Hi7,iui(l ' the jungle "f I •iimodara ' (Dilnm- 
(tanirrtinjif), vi. Is;!. Compare note i. 150. 

1620. Siihnjuiutlti, as viii. I.'120 shows, is one 
of the descendants of lihitriil.tt, ini'iitioiii'il in 
viii. 10H5 anions tho Ilajpiit chiefs supporting 
Siissala. Ho is evidently identical with the 
Xa/iajika of viii. 10H5 (see Corrigenda) ; liioim- 
pala named in the latter passage is his father. 



1524. Mmiiijrimrti is Pilhvihani's rounder 
hrothcr (sco viii. 1000), and as snch one of 
liliiksficara's chief supporters. 

Knxl/ia is an abbreviated name of T'lihvi- 
hara's son who has previously (viii. 1201, l.'IOII, 
etc.) been mentioned under his full name as 
h'tist/trtrnrrf : another more frequently used 
abbreviated form is Kusllmhti (viii. I5S7, 1707, 
2(Kio, etc.). Compare for a similar abbrevia- 
tion (hhimavat) note viii. 1*2 (Ciark'acandru, 
(iai'^a). Kosthesvara - Kosthaku's descent 
from l'l'thvihara is clearly proved by viii. 274f\ 
2012. 

1525. For Kakaruha, see viii. 1201. 
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Jayarimiia 
(a.d. 1128-4'^ 



Bkiknucara leaver 
KnAmir. 



Paciflcntii n of 
l)ftra;inip. 



1526. Though the chief Damaras came then after him, and from a remnant 
of attachment tried to conciliate him, they could not hold him back in his 
anger. 

1527. Ko$t1iesvara, who as the son of a libidinous woman had no morals, was 
filled with eager desire for his (Bhiksacara's) beautiful wives. 

1528. But who could touch the lion's mane, the jewel in the serpent's hood, 
the flame of the fire, or [Bhiksacara's] wife while he lived ? 

1529. Somapdla, who had concluded a treaty with Sussala's son, did not give 
him a refuge in his dominionwhen he wished to seek shelter [there]. 

1530. Then frightened by the endeavours which that [ruler] made every- 
where against his life, he proceeded to Sulhari, which was a locality difficult of 
access on the border of his territory. 

1531. Even the gods have no pity in Trigarta, no morals in Campri, no 
generosity in the j|/<ir?ra-land, and no good-will in Dtirvdhliiwm. 

1532-33. His councillors gave him this advice : " The king freed from fear is 
likely to oppress the Dfunaras while you are away. Therefore in time they will 
themselves call you [back] and make you king. Let us hence go to Naravar maii'n 
country to ask for what is proper." Yet he did not accept this advice though it was 
the right one. 

1534. He then accepted the invitation of his father-in-law to stop in his 
house with a limited retinue, and his followers left him. 

1535. Then when the Dumaras distinguished by their power, proceeded to the 
City, it appeared as if bridegroom-processions were taking place at a time when 
auspicious moments (lagna) are easy to find. 

1536. When the people saw each one of them more [splendid] than the king 
with his [pack] horses (?), parasols and steeds, they magnified the rough valour 
which King Suxsala [had shown] in his firm resistance. 

1537. Kosthesvara chiefly attracted the looks of the women, possessed as ho 
was of noble bearing, beauty, youth, and lovely apparel. 



1530. Stillinii, I am unablo to idontify. 
Kniin viii. 15!)(>, it appears that it was some- 
whore to tlio W. of Itajnpin i. 

1631. For Trigarta (Kftngra), see noto 
iii. 100 j for Campa (Camba), vii. 218; for 
Jhlrvftlihitara (lowur hills betwuen the Johlam 
and Cinilb), i. J 80. 

Mndrailein is an old nanio of the central 
Punjab botweon tlio Hius ami tho Johlam (or 
(Jinab); comp. Cunninoham, Ahc. UetH/r. 
p. 185. 

Tho vorse probably reproduces a proverbial 
saying of K.'s timo. Rfijapuri is clearly in- 



cluded in tho judgment passed on D&rvii- 
bhiHsra. 

1533. For yarararman, king of Malava, 
see viii. 228. 

1634. Drhgnpnln, the Thakkura on tho 
Candrabliaga, is meant; sco viii. W4, Krt4. 

1535. Allusion iH made to certain periods 
of tho year when astrological conditions are 
favourable for marriages, and when accord- 
ingly marriagc-prncoHKioiis are frequent. 

1538. If tho text is correct, some distinc- 
tion of tho kind indicated above must be 
intended between aim and turaga. 
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1538. In the land where the troubles were ended, the noise of the drums of 
the Diimaras marching in numerous bands was like the music of festivals. 

1539. Ks'tra, too, and all the other Damaras from Madavardjya, whose hosts 
of soldiers were awe-inspiring, were by Lalcsmaka .brought over to the king's 
side. 

1510. To be admitted into the house of the chamberlain [Lalcsmaka] was a 
great honour also for the royal servants, owing to the attachment which the prince 
had for him. 

1541. As the villages had been plundered by the Lavanyas, the king found 
that time when expenditure reached a high level, as hard to pass as a time of 
scarcity, though his wealth was like that of Kubera. 

1542. The king took from among the Damaras those who were fit (?), into his 
salaried service, and thus increased [the number] of those who belonged to the 
inner court (dbhyantara) while reducing [the number of the persons] of the outer 
court (hdhya). 

1543. Tisyavaiiya, jlrghadcva and other kinsmen of those who had murdered 
his father, were put to death by the king [in the fashion] suited for high-treason. 

1544. In four months from the day of his father's death he had brought it 
about that the country obeyed no one else, and was quite his own. 

1545. But the City was without splendour, the citizens deprived of all meaus, 
and the land overrun by numberless Damaras who were like kings. 

1546. An enemy capable of all tasks was firmly established at a short distance. 
The councillors, feudatories, together with [all] who belonged to the outer and 
inner court, were leaning towards the enemy. 

1547. There was not one old man in the palace to give advice ; all the 
servants [of the king] were chiefly bent on unlawful acts, and perfidy was their 
sole practice. 

1548. This general state of affairs which the king found at the commence- 
ment of his reign, should be remembered by persons of judgment in connection 
with each of the [succeeding] events in order that they may understand them 
thoroughly. 

1549. At this given occasion his numerous good qualities may be briefly 
described here, though they will have to be mentioned very frequently yet 
[hereafter]. 

1550. The qualities of those whose character is very deep, cannot be 

1542. Tim form partit in A L is clearly above conjecturally as if the text had 

corrupt, as the context requires an object uinin. 

to the mt'nrirhnan. No satisfactory emen- For ubhyantara, bahya, comp. note viii. 426. 
dation suggests itself. I have translated 1543. Compare viii. 1305. 
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(A ,T |*. V n2s"«>). a PP reeiated . " nle " ° ne carefully examines the preceding and succeeding [facts] and 

acquaints himself with the narrative given in illustration. 

1551. If we examine [carefully] the qualities such as they are in reality, of 
a king who is under our direct observation, we shall not fail as regards an impartial 
judgment. 

155'_\ Nobody, indeed, is clever [enough] to penetrate the true character of 
another such as he is [in reality]. How [should he then penetrate] that of such a 
king of superhuman power ? 

l.Wl. Nobody here whose judgment is obscured by his own bad deeds, is 
capable of understanding the exceptional and winning greatness of faithful wives ; 
of a friend who is alike in luck and ill-luck ; of a poet skilled in descriptions, and 
of a king who is the friend of all people. 

155-I-. How should then the mind of everybody find its way to a right con 
elusion as regards the nature of his virtues and faults which is so wonderful ? 

1555. Uneven, indeed, are the features also in his character. Not perceiving 
the excellence of their [aggregate] result, the people have concluded that there 
wore faults. 

155ij. There is not one action of the cloud which does not benefit others. 
Some [plants] open their blossoms at the flashes of lightning, which are painful 
to the eyes, and other [plants] come forth at the long thunders which hurt the ear. 
Yet the dull-minded people recognize in it no other virtue but the giving 
of rain. 

1557. On hearing of his transcendental virtues as observed by direct 
perception, the people will feel convinced as regards the [great] deeds of former 
kings. 

1558. Without rising from his seat, he made by his frown the kings 
{lihidharan) tremble, just as the elephant of the quarter (di>',natjti) [makes the 
mountains (bhudhardn) tremble] by shaking his skin. 

1550. The kings carry hidden in themselves the pain caused by the fear of 
him, while the hosts of their armies (vdhiui) wail, just as the oceans [keep hidden 
in themselves] the submarine fire, [while the hosts of rivers flowing into them 
wail]. 

1560. The moon of the glory of former kings became invisible ill the world, 
being flooded by the radiance of that sun among kings. 

1666. Certain pltmts aro supposed to 1659, Conip. for the pun on tlie word 

open their blossoms ut tlio full of tho light- vuhhti, note: iv. I hi. 

ning, anil others, liko tlio mushroom, to 1660. Tlio moon is supposed to rcccivo 

como forth from tho ground ut tlio sound the wators attracted by the sun dining tho 

of tlio thunder; comp. e.g. MeijhadfUa, i. 12, bright half-month. When tho moon is tilled 

2^ 2(5. "he begins to wane. 
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1561. Whoever looks at him, sees ever his lord (Isvara) facing himself, just Jayasimiia 
as in looking at a correctly modelled image of the god [S'iva, one finds it always (* D - 1128 *■>) 
facing oneself]. 

1562. Constant in his kindness, he never takes back what he has granted. 
On the other hand, he removes the fear which he caused to the enemies, when they 
make their submission. 

1563. Nobody can face hiin except his own reflection on his drawn sword, and 
no one can return his thundering voice except the echo. 

1564. His voice, which is not oversharp in anger, but impressive in kind- 
ness, resembles a sword which has only a single sharpened edge. 

1565. Those supported by this [king] who is of noble birth (akujanmtm), and 
who diffuses never-fading happiness, are strong like the shoots of the wishing 
tree [which does not grow on the earth (akujanman), and blossoms in never-fading 
beauty]. 

1566. The ministers recognized in the king the power of his greatness, 
though his inscrutable nature made it difficult to notice, and he [again] paid 
attention to them on every occasion. 

1567. The chamberlain [Laksmaka], having risen to power, did not allow £«*»»w*o in power, 
other ministers to rise, as the stem of the plant called Esa [does not allow other] 

trees to grow up by its side. 

1568. He was uprooting all with the greatest ease, as if they were blades of 
grass. T'.ie powerful Janahasimha alone could not be ousted by him. 

1569. He being familiar with the king from his boyhood, acquainted with all 
affairs and having sons grown into youths, could indeed not be harmed in any way. 

1570. Then when he (Laksmaka) was aiming at a conciliation by means of a 
matrimonial alliance, his (Janakasimha's) son, Chudda by name, humiliated him by 
showing arrogant contempt. 

1571. In his anger at this he (Laksmaka) was searching for an opportunity 
[of revenge], and by means of strenuously repeated denunciations caused the king 
to take a dislike to Janaka and his sons. 

1572-1573. The latter two who were of the same age as the king, and who 
were presuming [upon him] after he had got to the throne, owing to their 
mothers' intimate familiarity, gave occasion for such [denunciations], inasmuch as 
they imprudently made in the very palace a royal display in respect of their horses, 
litters, outfits, baths, meals, and the rest. 

1574. It is by no means proper that the ruler should keep on a footing of 



1861. The round Linga, the imnge of 1673. For "yogyo" we have evidently to 
vara, i.e. S'lva, is meant. correct "yi'.W 0 
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(l'"u2H.m) e 1 ua,it .Y with liis contemporaries after he has risen to power. It is a great 

humiliation for the row of lotuses when they have grown up, to be jumped over 

by a band of frogs. 

1575. Having got this [fact] for a wall upon which to paint the fictions of 
their gross slander, their enemies roused in the king ill-feeling against their 
whole set. 

1576. In the month of S'nivana, the grateful king then proceeded to 
Vijayesvant in order to pay honours to the victorious commander-in-chief (Sujji). 

Vi,mi„ ciuiRiit ami lrj77 - I" tnt! meantime the returning Utpala had been killed deep in 

kl " t ' 1 ' the mountains by Pineadcva, the commander of the watch-station (dranga) of 

S'Tirnpiira. 

1-'7H. He 1 i siil come back from Puxijtinmnlfla, in order to raise a revolt, 
and had been caught by the commander of the watch-station (drangddhipa) who 
was searching for Ins horses. 

1-.7!'. lie' hail fallen to the ground wounded in the knee-joint by an 
arrow. Ycl licl'mv dying he killed a soldier of his opponent who had approached 
him. 

I .".so. When the king was returning after having paid honours to the 
commander-in-chief, and was stopping at Avantijmra, the commander of the watch- 
station placed the enemy's head before his door. 

I '.si. That [commander] who wore his beard in a thick knob, and who was a 
hammer for the heads of the enemies, drew out the painful dart of deep wrath 
[from the king's heart], 

l.'.HJ. When thus the king's first expedition had seen the destruction of the 
enemy, the people took him for one of those [kings] who exterminate all their 
opponents. 

1583. After his return to the City some guilty persons fled, while Jana- 
kasiinha and some others were put in prison. 

1577-78. Regarding the ' watch-station is explained by tlio fact that the commander 

nf If lira/mm ' (H in "|'or), see note v. 39. of the watch-station had gone to look after 

J 'iifi/mfdnililn lias been identified in note viii. his horses which were grazing there. It is 

!IVJ with thu present village of I'usiana on the the general custom to this day in Kasmir to 

Panjab side of the Pir Panlsfd Pass. Wo havo send horses and ponies to the high alps or 

already found it mentioned above as a favourite Marr/s within convenient reach, and to allow 

retreat fur rebel refugees from Kasmir. Tlio them to graze there during the summer 

commander of the frontier-station evidently months (Asadha, S'rfivana, Bhiidrapada). 

caught Sussala's murderer in one of the high Many hundreds of animals can tlma he met 

alpine valleys m ar the I'ass as he was pre- annually grazing unguarded below the snows 

paring to break into Kasmir territory; comp. of the Pir Pantsiil range. 

my Ktitn on the Jlr l'arttml Uoute, J.A.H.U., 1681. The word dratlMka found only here, 

18U5, p. :jKt. must lie taken in the same sense as dadhxka, 

The circumstance of the rebel having been ' beard,' Mamumfti, v. 283 (> Ks. difr). 
caught yiriijahrmre, ' deep in the mountains,' 
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1584. Kodhesvara and others then turned hostile to the king, as some persons 
who had fled caused them to become afraid of him. 

1585. In Karttika the active illustrious king marched out to S'amald and 
attacked in various localities the enemy's host, which was fierce in battle. 

1586. Hdditjrwma, where King Suasala and those [of his side] had lost their 
renown, was burned by Sujji whose valour was mighty. 

1587. KoxthaJca and the rest then being pressed by the king, called in 
Bhiksacara who came back once more lusting for the throne. 

1588. After having marched in a single day fifteen Yojanas, he reaohed the 
hill village called S'ilikakotta. 

1589. Driven by his ambition, that proud [prince] thought nothing of the 
fatigue which arose from marching, pained by hunger and thirst, and in fear of the 
enemy. 

1590. If fate is hostile, success turns away from the ambitious, just as the 
flag on a chariot when the latter moves against the wind. 

1591. For the one the mere start suffices for success ; the other, however 
great his zeal, finds his efforts to be in viiin. The Amyta was drawn from the 
ocean by the churning mountain (Mandara) after a moment's contact, but not by 
the son of Himalaya (Mainiika) though ho had long been [in contact with it], 

1502. The river which has left its abode, makes one falsely believe that it is 
flowing up again, when on its entry into the ocean it is pushed back by the tide- 
wave. There is no rise again for those whom fate has brought down. 

1593. Strength though he showed for such great exertions, hostile Fate yet 
obstructed his success at the very beginning. 

1594. Frthvlhards younger brother (Manujesvara) who had been worsted, 
not knowing that he had arrived, placed himself at that very time under the king's 
protection, after cutting off his own finger. 



Jayasimiia 
(a.d. 1128-49). 



Fresh irruption of 
Bhiksacara. 



1586. For ITwlii/i dmn, tho present Ar'ijiim 
in the Nfigfim l'lugana, seo note i. .'(JO; for 
the defeat alluded to coin]), viii. (i7U. 

1588. S'ilit;Ctl:ni1it is mentioned once more, 
viii. l'0|;r>, hut neither passage allows of n con- 
clusion us to tlio situation of tlio place. As a 
Yojunft, equal to four Krosas (Kos), must bo 
counted us the equivalent of about six miles 
(see notes i. L'tj. r >; vii. :'.!):{), the march hero 
refoiTuil to would have comprised ninety 
miles. Assuming that tlio distance is given 
with approximate accuracy, this performance 
■night justify the extravagant popular belief 
regarding Hhiksncaia's marching powers, re- 
ferred to viii. 703. The pretender must bo 
ussumod to have started from Doiigapfda's 
residence on the Ci nab, where he had found 



a refuge (viii. 15.14, 1G5-I). lint as the oxact 
position df this place is not known, it is im- 
possible to make any conjecture as to the 
route which Hhiksucara may have followed at 
this irruption. 

1591. When India clipped tlio mountain's 
wings, the mountain Mninuka escaped to the 
ocean, where lie has since been hidden ; see, 
e.g. Hunuiij. v., i. 114 sqq. 

1594. The cutting off of a fingor as a 
sign of unconditional surrender is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Chronicle; comp. v. 150; 
viii. 173H, 2L'7J, 2308, 3300; also note vii. 8b'. 
From the description of Mallarjuna's conduct, 
viii. 230H, it appears that the person who hail 
been mudo u prisoner could claim the victor's 
mercy by presenting to him his cut-oil' linger. 
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(A^ms'-M)). Ko ft flcSrara and ll0 ^ on ca me to him when they heard of his arrival, 

but were incapable of action, just like two spoll-bounrl snakes. 

1.106. After the two had made him rest in another place from tho fatigues of 
his march, he departed by the ■ route of the Kdrhotadraiiga and proceeded to 
Sulhurl. 

1597.. And there he stopped, burning with the restless desire of invading 
Kasmlr, while his powerful arms itched from excessive self-confidence. 

1.W8. While he was searching for an opening [to break in], just like the 
water of a flood, the king too, who had returned to the City, was planning counter- 
measures. 

Ki!»9. The chamberlain who was without an equal among the ministers, wns 
unable to bear up with Sujji'.i excessive haughtiness and was eagerly bent un 
prosecuting intrigues. 

1000. Then the elder brother of Dhaitya (Udaya) who had purified his body 
by immersion in the water of the Gainjd, gained the confidence of the fickle king. 

1001. He and his people who were familiar to the king, and had been held in 
regard by him for a long time, became then troubled in their mind because they got 
nu offices. 

1602. While he (Jayasimha) was placing the burden of affairs on his father's 
ministers, these shallow-minded persons eould not bring themselves to await their 
time. 

iiitriRiiw npiinst 1603. The chamberlain, on the other hand, secretly bent on ousting Sujji, 

VJ '' allied himself with them, though they were not friends, because [he recognized that] 

they would be very useful [for that purpose]. 

1604. When then some months had passed, tho king, as fate willed, fell 
suddenly ill with a akin-disease {lata) which increased. 

1600. As his recovery was made doubtful owing to [the appearance of] 
boils, tumours, diarrhoea, indigestion, and other ailments, the country became 
agitated. 

1606. While the lord [of the land] was in such a condition, his dynasty being 

1506. That Kiirkotadraittja was the special well bo derived from an earlier name, *Kiirko(«- 

name of the Drahgn or watch-station situated Mara, or some similar form ; tlar, probably 

on the. TW'imiidim route to Lohara, is clearly from Skr. dhara, is found at the end of several 

proved by viii. I!H)7. The position of this Kiuimir mountain names. Also in tfrir. 

wak'h-station has been fully discussed ill note iii. ■Mi.'!, Karlinltttlmht/n undoubtedly desig- 

vii. I 10. It is marked by tho present village nates the watch-station on tho Tos"limidiiii 

of Oritur/ in the Hiru Pargana. route. 

This iHniign seems to Imvo received itsspoci- Regarding Sul/mvi, see note vm. lfi.S(). 

lie name Krh h'tH from tho mountain ridge now 1600. That Utlttya, tliu brother of Uhanya, 

called KCthnlar, along which the route leads for is meant, is seen from viii. lOHo", L'iW" ; comp. 

about six miles before ascending to the Kasmir note viii. Wi\. 



si 



ide of the pass (see map). Ks. KAkurlar might 1603. Connect in Ed. tr 't/n/itniiUrii/tl/i. 
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singly maintained by him, and the enemy powerful, the Diimaras on the latter's 
sido saw the kingdom already ruined. 

1607-1608. Considering what action was beneficial for the future as well as the 
present, Sujji wished then to put on the throne the king's only son Parmdndi, who 
was born from the illustrious (runalelihd and was [then] five years old, and consulted 
about this with his (Parmandi's) maternal uncle, the son of Garga (Pancacandra). 

1609-1610. " Sujji, together with his son, wishes to betray you, while you are 
iu such a condition, and is now cunningly treating day and night with PaTteacandra 
and his people." Thus spoke then the chamberlain who had found hia oppor- 
tunity, and at his instigation Dhanya and the rest to the king, and the latter took 
this to be true. 

[1611-ltiU. Verses describing generally the thoughtlessness of kings who allow 
themselves to be misled and imposed upon by foolish parasites. The life and 
position of honourable persons are at the mercy of rogues whose whimsical 
suggestions captivate the simple-minded ruler] . 

1615. Is he, indeed, ever seen that king, whose mind is firm, and whom 
rogues cannot plainly make dance like a mechanical doll ? 

1616. Alas, that universal ruin which rises from the kings not being able to 
discriminate between their servants, it does not cease even at the present day owing 
to the subjects' sinfulness. 

1617. When Sujji came as before to inquire after the king's health, ho saw 
that guards had been placed [at the door] from distrust, and felt afflicted. 

1618. He recognized that in the king's heart kindness (ddksinya) had turned 
into disfavour (vdmatd), just as in the image reflected by the mirror [right is turned 
to left], and became indifferent. 

1619. When his visits to the palace became rare, owing to his feeling annoyed, 
the intriguers removed altogether that attachment which the king had felt for him. 

1620. Also the deceitful Citraratha, the son of a Brahman councillor (ustluina- 
dvija) and a follower of Sujji, ruined the king's welfare by his counsola, which 
raised opposition. 

1021. When the king had recovered he (Sujji) was seen in the palace dis- 
tributing rich gifts to express his joy. As he went outside he expected to be 
called [back by the king, but this not having happened], he went to his house. 

10-22. The king did not conciliate him, but considered the way in which lie 
could be attacked, as he had a powerful army [at his disposal]. 



1607-8. Suo viii. -400. 

1620. Compare regarding the term 

atthiiimdvija, noto vii. Wi ; for Citraratha, 

viii. 1-130, 1482. — bhuh could also muan 



" holding the position [of a Brahman 
councillor]." 

1621. For the meaning of prurthanarthi , 
compare viii. 1627. 
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(A.^nln'n). m "' T,,inkin g that if lie were deprived of Lis offices, Lis followers, having 

nothing to hope for, would abandon him, ho quickly bestowed his official charges on 

others. 

10:21, The king granted the garland (my) of the office of chief- justice 
(it'ijftslluTiia) to Dhavya, that of the commander-in-chief to Udaya, and the charge 
of Khirl to Rilhavn. 

102. r >. Then when the king had openly shown his hostility by the withdrawal 
of his offices, Siijji found himself with but. few followers remaining and became 
alarmed. 

i'liy'i goes into exile. Thereupon this proud man feeling dishonoured set out from the City for 

a pilgrimage to the Gaiirjii, taking with him the bones of King tfuxsitln. 

1ir27. When on leaving he was passing near the royal palace, he eagerly 
expected to be asked [to stop], but neither the king's attendants nor the king him- 
self held him back. 

lii-JS. In order to manifest the pride he took in having him (Rujji) banished, 
the chamberlain placed his own son over the escort to guard him. his treasure and 
other [properly]. 

HU!». He (Sujji) felt pained when he thought: " htiksmiila has given me 
his son as a guard, [as if to show] that punishment and favour were dependent on 
himself." 

lu'JiO. Laksmaka'x son (?) turned back from the ' Gate.' The guileless 
[Sujji] proceeded slowly to l J m uot»a and made Bht'ujiha descend from the Imhruti 
hill. 

111.11. He also handed over the charge of that castle (Lohnru) to l'rauun, the 
king's foster-brother, who had been sent by the chamberlain. 

1(>:!-J. After he (Sujji) had thus removed by abandoning LuIkiik 1 1 i < ■ 
apprehension which troubled the king, he passed the bad summer season at 
lli'ijnjiurl. 

1624. Regarding the signifieanei' of the nil pi obahility the Pir Pantsal Pass: conn 
term maj (for will i hit rntmj), see note vii. note i. :!Ol'. 

IJJIKJ. Hhni/ihi, who in viii. li'-JS is mentioned iix 

Regarding Dhamjn, sen viii. I0M, l-l.'SS. ' Prnjji's brother's son,' is probably a son of 
Ifiliti/n must lie Ohanya's ulilcr lirutliur, ' S iij.i' himself. According to the passage 
named viii. IMS. - !, anil referred to viii. ipmled. he hail been inaili' governor of li,>har:i. 
imi For nilltiuia, coiii|>. viii. HXK, 10*7, Siijji proves his good faith by taking away 
IJ(i<i, etc. ''is son or nephew from that important plaee. 

1628. This Bon of I.al.smakn is probably and imbu ing him to hand over eharge to tin- 
tin- li' rii'/i'ir/i referred to in viii. Il»s7. m-»v governor sunt by the kin;;; eimip. the 

1630\ 'J'hu form /.«/.•.<«/«/.» fonml in A I, is follow -iiig ■ vi'i si's, 
evidently an error. Not Lalisniaka, lint liis 1031J. Ua.jaini (/M/tt/wW) is mad,- very 
son, escorts Snjji on liis way to exile. I unhealthy dining the summer ami rainy 
assume that tliu text hail really J.iil. season by its dangerous fivers: i-onip. 
■ descendant of Liiksniiika.' ' Mooia i:oi r. TrurrU, ii. p. MO; J.uorKMovr. 

Uy tlio ' Onto ' (ihiirn) in meant liero in fHrm/Mutt'inn; ii. y. 10;!. 
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163.1. Laksmalca acquired some renown as he was able to make ministers rise (k J *^i"w). 
and fall like play-balls, and as ho hold the Dfunaras in check. 

1634. Impelled by his desire to create a rival to Bujji he then had RdjamaA- 
gala who had the prowess of royal blood, placed in charge of the ' Gate.' 

103.1. He thought in his jealousy that this brave compatriot of Sn/ji, if 
helped on by his own riches, would destroy his renown. 

1636. He, by bestowing [Snjji's] odiccs [on others] was the cause of (Sujji's) 
wandering about on the road with a sword-bearer as his [only] companion, 
hungry, miserable, and an object of ridicule. 

1637. Who would not be able to put unfit persons in the place of fit ones ? 
But even the elements are unable to endow the former with the lattcr's high 
qualities. 

1638. S'iva is able to throw in haste on his own body, fit for sandal-ointment, 
ashes from a funeral pyre which do not befit it. But even he who makes the three 
worlds rise and perish in accordance with his will, is manifestly incapable of 
endowing those [ashes] with the [sandal]-perfumc. 

1630. As he (Rajamangala) was not sufficiently strong to be able to rival 
Su/jl, he (Laksmaka) despatched messengers to call back Sa'tjapdla from 
abroad. 

1610. As the land lacked strong men, the king having regard to the 
importance of the affairs, took Kosl hex vara among his intimate advisers though he 
disliked him. 

16-tl. When he had gained the confidence of the king, and the latter being 
satisfied was pleasing him witli various gifts, he too was attacked by a skin-disease 
(IMS) while keeping in the City. 

1042. While tho king thus put [upon himself] a multitude of restraints Snjji intriguo* ngainat 
from state- reasons, Sumfqulla and other intriguers induced Snjji to become hostile «y«»'«' »• 
[to the king]. 

16HJ. He, having been hurt in his honour, declared thai he could effect the 
conquest of Kn'mntr with a mere stick', and promised its throne to Somnjutla. 

16-14. Tho latter promised him in marriage the daughter of his sister and [his 
own] daughter. In the meantime tho king (Jayasiihha) prudently employed 
diplomacy and bribing. 

16-tr,. Those two (Somapala and Snjji) acted unwisely at that time by not 
effecting tho marriage of the two princesses in haste and thus gave time to then- 
opponents. 

1839. SriTijapiilit hud hoon nxilort by 1642. Mai'iklm given i" his Kiwn, 70, to 
Sua»:vlii. after distinguished survieos ; buu ciilaka thu two mornings <lu*(u/t<istin and 
viii. 401, 51 I, olO, 633. aVcrika, 'intriguer.' 
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(a d YA i S 128 H 49) 164ti ' ^ oma P a ^ a was ^en induced by Jayasimha's stratagems as well as by 

the omens he saw, to pay less attention to Sujji. 

1647. The chamberlain proceeded there in person and brought the lord -of 
Bdjapurl (Somapala) to the frontier of his territory in order to arrange for the 
marriage of the princesses [from both sides]. 
"'ZymM^ani 164 *' Soma[pdla] married the king's daughter AmbdputriM, born from the 
'Somapala. queen Kalhaniltd. 

1649. When he had gone after completing this marriage, the thoughtful cham- 
berlain conducted Ndgalckhd, [Somapala's] sister's daughter, to the king [as his bride]. 

1650. When thus an alliance had been effected between the two countries, 
Sujji found his opportunities gone and started for the Gangd in Hemanta (months 
of Mirgasiras and Pauaa). 

1651. At Jdlaihdhara Jycsthapdla met him, and as he had lost his mental 
vigour on account of the great insult, induced him to join the side of Bhikm. 

1652. " When you and Bhiksdcara join in the command of an army, neither 
Upendra (Visnu ) nor the great Indra are able to offer resistance. 

1653. " We shall take revenge on those two kings, — the one who insulted 
you, to whom he owed his throne, and the other [who insulted you] while you 
stopped in his territory." 

1654-55. Incited by him with such words he was preparing to proceed to 
Bhikfn who was stopping with Bengapala, but Bhdgika kept him back and 
addressed him thus in excitement : " It is not right that you should do this before 
you have thrown the bones of your lord into the water of the Gangd." 

1656. He (Sujji) took an oath by sacred libation that he would for certain 
join them after he had bathed in the celestial stream {Gangd), and then started to 
carry out what he had undertaken to do. 

1657. The king, on the other side, who had put everything on the chamber- 
lain's shoulders, did not think that the kingdom was in a secure condition, owing to 
the want of energetic action (against the Damaras, etc.). 

1658. For the chamberlain conciliated whoever rose in opposition [against 
the king], and then looked every day at the latter when he stood by his side, as it 
were with condescension. 

1659. Udaya, the commander-in-chief, slew by treachery the proud Prakata, 
son of Kdliya 

1651. Jalamdhara is the present Jalandhar I am unable to suggest any satisfactory 

in the Panjoh ; see note iv. 177. emendation for the words prayalbhamane 

Regarding Jyetthapala, compare viii. 864. idttyevam, which certainly contain a corrup- 

1664. Compare viii. 564, 1634. tion. A reference is probably intended to the 

1659. Kdliya has been mentioned in instigator of the murder of Prakata. 
viii. 41 aa a Damara. 
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V«iv. hnkxmaka then, with scant consideration, had nil the Dfimaias who 
wi re full nf distrust and unruly, attacked by the commander-in-chief. 

mUG-2. As soon as llhikxdcnrn had only obtained this opening and had TOii^in™ arrivo. 
learned that the Dainaras liad fallen .iff from the king, he proceeded at the com- 
mencement nf the winter to Yimbttii, planning how he might throw KriUmir into 
confusion till Sujji should arrive after bathing in the Gaiujn. 

106:i. He was prevented from the desired invasion of the territory [of KasmTr], 
by the chamberlain who held the Dfimaras in check, and by the wintry season. 

lOW. He had been called in by Tikhi who was pledged to thorough enmity 
against the opponent (Jayasimha) by the treachery [he. had committed] against the 
hitter's father, and was encouraged by all prominent Damaras. 

1005-00. While awaiting the arrival of Sujji which was to assure him 
possession of the throne, he. was stopping in the castle called Bunamlti belonging to 
TikkiCs son-in-law, Tlhdgika, a Khaxa-\ort\. Thinking himself safe in that [castle], 
though it was of but little height, he made by means of messengers the whole 
host of Damaras rise in rebellion. 

1GG7. Sujji then returned after having bathed in the (htwjd, spreading in 
advance joy for his friends and fear for his enemies. 

1668-0!). Simhadcva thought that it would be as great a danger for Somapala 
as for himself if Ithlk.su, whom he had persecuted, and Sujji should unite, and 
accordingly asked that ruler to endeavour to win over the latter. The frightened 
Soma2>dla employed [for this purpose] a ruse. 

1070. Sujji had arrived in the morning at Jdlamdhara, and was about to 
proceed to Hhiksdcnra, when his (SomajMla'x) envoy came to him in the evening. 

1671. Upun [receiving] his message he renounced the intention of joining 



Ncgulialinns with 
Sujji. 



1685-66. The name llthitimhl is preserved 
undoubtedly in that of the modern ltt~m"li<U, 
a village which has given its appellation to 
tin: U.'iM'hal Pass. [Kcgarding thu regular 
change of Ks. h < Skr. x, see noto i. 100.] 
This Pass being only \)2{H) feet above the sea, 
forms the lowest and easiest route across the 
eastern portiun of the rangu to the S. of 
Kasinir, and was thus particularly suitulilo 
fur Hhiksiieara's invasion planned in the 
winter. 

I have not lim n able to visit personally the 
vidley lying on the S. side of the Hiiii'liM Puss, 
and can thus nut speak with certainty as to 
the position of the castle in which Bhiksiicara 
found his end. It appears to me, however, 
very probable that the castle was not far from 
the present village Biin"hal, The latter is not 
marked on the map.butlies.aceordingtoBATKs, 



(lazrttirr, p. 1.37, a few bundled yards to the 
north of Adlkut,76° 10' long. K\" 21' lat., at 
the foot of the Pass. From viii. IliK'J, it follows 
that thu castle of Banusalu must have been 
visible from tlio top of thu Ban"hul Pass. 

Ahu-1-Kazl (ii. p. 301) mentions ut ' Bimi- 
hal ' a temple dedicated to Durga, in which 
auguries are obtained in a curious fashion 
as to the issue of strife, etc. Pt. Suhibrfim. 
who in his Tirtha*. copies Abii-l-Fazl's noticu, 
metamorphoses the Skr. name of the village 
into ' Jthiinusftla. 1 

In noto viii. 177, it has been shown that the 
hill-district in which Bun'iial lies, bore in old 
days the name of Visalat/i. This designation 
K. himself uhch in viii. IGGii, when speaking 
of Hhiksacara's last march towarils Kasinir. 

1888-60. See regarding Bhiksu's treat- 
ment by Somspftk, viii. Ifi29 sq. 
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(A^miMO'. tlle enemv - Jyesthapdla had urged him on [to the latter course], while Bhagika 

dissuaded him. 

1672-73. " The king will relieve you of the debt you have incurred abroad, 
and will, himself, at my request, bestow an office upon you." This [message] of 
Somapdla was told to him daily by his envoy, and thus he started for [Somapala's] 
territory, abandoning his eager wish of [joining] the enemy. 

1674. In Vai-iikha the commander-in-chief Udaya crossed the pass {xamlcata) 
and began fighting with Bhikm and his Khasa followers. 

1675. When the former's force which was at first small, had grown large, 
Bhiksu threw himself into the castle [of Bfmasala] and was besieged there. 

1676. The king who had moved out to Vijayesvara, thereupon reinforced the 
camp of the commander-in-chief by sending him various troops. 

Siege of B,, a ala. 1677 - ^he rova l tr00 P 3 were throwing stones from catapults, showers of 

arrows and various [other] missiles, and those in the castle defended themselves by 
rolling down stones. 

1678. The royal army, though large, could not attack those in the castle, 
while stones were falling and arrows marked with BhilmCs name. 

1679. After one month only and some days had passed, Dhanya (?) effected a 
breach at the foot of the castle and possessed himself of the water [supply] stored 
in a tank. 

1680. Those who held the fort, and who by force could not be got at, dis- 
played then greedy intentions, and [keeping in view] that King [Jayasimha] was 
eager to use stratagems, wished to give trouble to his opponent. 

1681. The king thereupon despatched the chamberlain along with Damaras, 
chiefs, ministers, and Rajaputras, to bring this affair to a successful issue. 

1682. Kosthesvara, Trillaka and others followed him with the intention of 
extricating Bhikm from the dangerous situation in which he was. 

1683. When the chamberlain saw from the top of the mountain-pass the 
castle of small height below, and looked at his own numberless host, he thought 
that it was [already] taken. 

1084. On the following day those who had been there before, and also those 
who had accompanied the chamberlain, proceeded to the attack, hoping to take the 
castle by the full strength of their army. 

1679. The word Mtanua has been restored near relative of Kosthosyara, having married 

hero by a conjecture for the meaningless a daughter of the latter's brother Catuska ; 

dhanyah of A; L has dha ... It is also possible comp. viii. ] 707, 2209, 2748. 

to emend dhanyam with Durgapr. and to sup- 1683. By mmkafa is meant hero, as also 

ploment the subject from the preceding verse. above, viii. 1<>74, the height of the ltan'hal Pass, 

1682 Trillaka, who figures prominently in from which tho whole of the Valley to the S., 

tho n Mlions subsequently related, was a and also the village Biin°hfd,can be clearly seen. 
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1080. Notwithstanding their great number they were so repulsed by the ^^iw'in) 

liail of stones from those [in the cfist.lt'.] that they became convinced of this [under- 

taking] not being achievable by sheer prowess. 

1680. The heads which the stones carried off from the bodies of brave 
soldiers, appeared, with their streams of blood, like bee-hives [thrown down by 
stone-hits] from the tops of trees with the bees issuing from them. 

1687. Kosikcsrara committed there somehow an act of folly which caused the 
ruin of Bhikfu, of himself, and other Laramjn*. 

1688. He merely to show that there was no one brave like himself, fought 
with great might, and this led to the deatli of likikm. 

1689-90. In his dangerous position amid the treacherous Khasm lie (l?hik- »* *»« »■« rnyeil 

0 r _ liy till' A/mtrr". 

siicara) assured himself by saying : " Koxthehara and I are on one side. The other 
Damaras are dependent on him. This great force which is seen, will in the end be 
to our advantage." But it was to happen differently. 

1691. They then thought for certain : "If he (Blriksacara) puts his trust even 
in that hostile Kos/he'nwa, what can be expected from the others there ?" 

1G92. The sly Lakpnaka, on the other hand, under the force of circumstances 
promised Tikka, though he had treacherously killed the king's hither, that he 
would be put [back] in his own seat (upavrSana). 

1093. The Kha-m-loTd (Rhiigika) he bribed by offering him great villages, 
gold and more, and induced him to exert himself for Bhikp/s ruin. 

1694. Auaitda, the brother-in-law of the Kkasa-lovd, after going to and fro 
[between the two], brought Tikka before the chamberlain and got him re-instated. 

1690. When Kasfhr.&vara and the other Pfunavas saw this friendship of the 
chamberlain with Tikka, they took BhikpCs death for certain. 

1696. Agitated thereby they wished to set him free, and sent messengers to 
the Khasa, promising to give gold with many [other] presents. 

1697-99. The Khasa, however, thought : " If I let Bhikm go after taking a 
bribe, then he will think that it was KosthcZvara and the rest who have saved his 
life. In anger at this either he will kill me when he gets the throne, or Vv.iigajnUa 
whose [power] reaches far. Therefore I must carefully keep by the side of Jayasimha." 
He replied to them in accordance with these thoughts, and [made them] tell lihikpi 
when he was in the privy : " Escape from this place after removing a plank." 

1700. The proud [prince], however, thought of the disgrace [in which he 
would fall] among the people if ho were to leave through the privy, with his body 
smeared over with filth like a dog, and did not leave. 



1697-89. Bhayika does not wish to refuse expedient which ho is euro that Bhiksacara 
openly to the Dumaras the liberation of will not accept. 
Illiiksi'icttra, but indicates for tins purpose an 
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, jAV J?!*"* 1701. The chamberlain who knew [how to bide] his time, in the mornine 

(A.D. 1128-40). ... , i_ • • 

conciliated Kosthesvara, who acting in a secret manner, was throwing about insults 

with the intention of causing a commotion among the troops. 
Attack on Bhiksjcaru. 1702. After the Kha&a and his people had given hostages, the chamberlain 
and the rest made, from day-break, strenuous efforts to kill Bhiksu. 

1703. The king at Vijayaksetra was in great agitation and was every moment 
asking news from the messengers who came and went. 

1704-5. "What? This boy-king and these boy-ministers think to achieve 
the destruction of that Bhiksu, whom the old king, notwithstanding his violent 
exertions could not subdue during ten years in bo many battles ? How does this 
agree ? 

1706. " In a moment the Khasat will come and laughing carry off whatever 
can be got. Surely these here will flee routed and looted by the enemies. 

1707. " Kotthalta stands apart, and Trillaha here is his relative, and even 
these who are of the [royal] court, have grown fat with what Bhihsacara had left 
from his food. 

1708. " Who is the new comer who could work the king's good ? To be 
sure, the stores here have only arrived for the advantage of this [enemy]." 

1709. While the men talked thus in their tents, the castle was surrounded by 
the ministers' troops with drawn swords. 

1710. " O shame, he who has long been harassed, is to be killed singly. Yet 
for this purpose they have shamelessly closed a ring [around him] with all their 
soldiers." 

1711. Thus they spoke, and silent like the ocean was the host, with the 
glittering weapons resembling bright waves and the rolling eyes of the soldiers 
resembling fishes. 

1712-13. Agitated and frightened were the men, thinking inwardly: "Will 
Bhiksu fly up through the air, or jump over the army with the leap of a deer, or 
will he like the down-pour from an evil cloud strike down all at once, when he, 
whose valour is wonderful, takes up his sword at last ? " 

1714. So far the success was that of tho ministers. Now arose the 
hindrance. That it was removed and the object achieved, was due to the kiDg's 
lustre. 

1715. While the troops with eyes raised up expected Bh iksu to rush forth, a 
single man with a drawn sword came out of the castle. 

1716. He was surrounded by weeping women, and behind him followed some 
men with fluttering under-garments of saffron-colour. 



1702. Compare viii. 1723. 



Pi'srrtiim y> { Tikkt. 
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1717. The people in their expectation said: "Here is Bhikfu fleeing from JaymiSii*^ 
captivity." Then they lieanl it was Tikha who hail come out. 

1718. For he having betrayed Bkil-xu, feared that lie would he killed by 
him or by the king's followers, when the struggle began, and had therefore come 
out. 

1719. In order to convince the people of his innocence, he drew his sword as 
if to cut open his abdomen, but was restrained by his own followers. 

17-20. After passing with his followers the royal army, which opened the way 
for him, he moved to the brink of a hill-spring which was close by. 

1721. He breathed again in relief when he had at last got to water after 
leaving the castle (dun/a ; or, after having escaped from danger), and, pressed by 
the other Damaias, began to play his tricks. 

1722-1723. " The sun is setting on the day. Let Bhih-xu be kept safe but for 
a short time. At night the Damaras will raise the siege." Upon his speaking 
thus, the murderers [sent] by the ministers began to climb up [to the castle] in 
company with the hostages, but were stopped by the Kliaiax rolling down boulders. 

1721. The soldiers thereupon with [ironical] shouts and clapping of hands 
attacked [with such words] the ministers, who were confused in their minds. 

1725. " The enemies of the king have escaped from a critical situation. Wfcut 
advantage have the ministers achieved by giving riches [merely as it were] lo help 
the opponent to the throne ? " 

1720. When the sun was thus sinking together with the royal cause, 
Lalcsmala asked the Kltaia'x brother-in-law who was a hostage, what this [meant]. 

172". He replied : "Even a water-carrying slave-woman (kumbhndtis/) may 
frustrate a plan. How should I face the KhaSax when I am not present there ? " 

1728. He (Laksniaka) thereupon dismissed Ananda with the words : " Go you 
to remove the opposition of the Kltaitm," and was laughed at by the other ministers 
[for this]. 

1729. The king, who was very far-sighted, apprehended an enterprise coming 
from tho house of Dc.iujapala by the way of Visahttd. 

171)0. On this account the king, when laying his far-reaching snares for 
this object, had already before won over, with the rest, [Ananda], the brother-in-law 
of the lord of the castle, he being a person of importance. 

1718. I translate according to tho conjee- An attorn pt to liberate Bhiksacara is 

tural emendation proposed in Kd. referred to, which Duiigupiila, whoso resi- 

1727. Regarding the meaning adoptod denco is on the Ciuidralihuga, viii. Ofl-I, 
for kumbhaduHi, sou note hi. 4fi(>. uonld make only through tho Visuluya (Bich- 

1728. L has /tartum for A Itanium. h'u-i) Valley. 
1720. L, too, shows a lacuna of two 

syllables after iJriit/fipt'Uni/r/ta . . . 
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(a.d. 1128-49). 



Wtikwcam's lut 
Blrugnlc. 



1731. The chamberlain therefore remained calm at that time of confusion, 
knowing that he (Ananila) when set free, could be got again like a trained bird. 

1732. He said to them: "If this affair fails, my bold action yet does not 
deserve to be ridiculed. What would be the use of killing that brother-in-law of 
the Khasa, if everything were lost ? " 

1733. Owing to the king's good fortune keeping its power intact, the Khasa's 
brother-in-law made them all [in the castle] give in, and [then] from the top of the 
castle called up the murderers and the rest. 

1734. The spirits of the robbers (Diimaras) rose to their throats, the ministers' 
minds to uncertainty, and the love desires of the celestial maids to the highest 
pitch, while the murderers [climbed] up the lull. 

1735-1737. King Bhiksus followers had [previously] as if they wished to follow 
him in death, been girding their loins with leather-straps, had proclaimed them- 
selves everywhere in the fighting by using, like their master, arrows marked with 
their own names, had reddened their underlips with betel, and had occupied them- 
selves with dressing their hair and beards. Then when his death was certain, they 
stopped this and ran quickly to the tents of Kosthesvara and the rest for protection. 

1738. When Tilda saw himself surrounded by Lnlcsviaka's soldiers, whom the 
latter had cunningly sent up one by one, he took fright and cut off his finger. 

1739. As the Khasav, fearing that he might flee, had watched him at that 
time, he had been troubled in his mind, and had not taken food during those days. 

1740. The brave Bhiksacara, who was longing for the fight, and who was 
annoyed by the delay made by the murderers, was diverting his mind over a 
game of dice. 

1741. As the murderers entered the courtyard of the mansion, wishing to 
attack him, he got up and completed the game, which was nearly finished. 

1742. He was inwardly as little agitated as a lover who, while at play with 
his beloved, has to get up to meet a friend arriving. 

1743. " What is the use of slaying many also to-day?" Thus he though), 
and leaving his bow went outside armed only with his sword. 

1744-50. His dark hair was thinned by long cares; the fringes of his hero's 
band (virapalta) were fluttering like brilliant flags ; the glitter of his faultless 
conch-shaped ear-rings, which played upou his cheeks, and the shine of his sandal- 
painted marks seemed like a haughty smile ; with his sword, eyes and undei- 



1735-37. Compare regarding tlm prepara- 
tion!! for ii soldierly <lo:itli hole alluded to, 

vii. (>(>> ; regarding hetol-marks as a sign of 
distinction, vii. 1007 ; for Bliiksncara's arrows, 

viii. lliTH. 



1738. For the significance of tlio cut-off 
linger, coinp. note viii. lo'J4. 

1744. For virapa(fa, coinp. e.g. v. 333 ; 
vii. 1478. 

1746. For citractlrijante of A L correct 
citmcHiyihilv. 
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clothes which were [flaming] like firebrands, he made it visible, as it were, that at 
the end of a wonderful career his legs had got across [each other and had caused 
him to fall] ; with the quivering, clean corners of his mouth, which were drawn to 
the fore by his safflower-coloured underlip, he appeared like a fierce lion, whose 
bushy mane is falling on his shoulders ; lie moved with remarkable attitddes in 
which eyes, will, hands, and feet united in numerous graceful movements, and 
with easy, noble and firm steps, he appeared like the [personified] dignity of what 
is dignified, like the very ornament of pride and a continual and never-ceasing 
display of honour and might. Nothing indicated his rapid fall. — Thus the 
expectant people saw Tikihsu move out to face his opponents. 

1751. The valiant Kuniiiriijn, the grandson of Uadhit, from a royal race, and 
also Jiaktilca, the brother of Jijvx/hapiln, came out following him. 

17.V2. Gurijilca, a follower of Bhilcxu, held back singly by showers of arrows 
the assailants who were entering through various buildings, low and high. 

175:!. Under the [shower of the] arrows which left his bow, they were seen 
flying, just like elephants under [a shower of] hailstones driven by the east 
wind. 

1754'. This repulser of the enemy was at last forced to retreat when the 
stones thrown by the wicked Khaias had wounded his body and broken 
his bow. 

1755. When he had fled, the soldiers entered by various passages, and came 
all within close reach of Bhxlc.m and his companions. 

1750. One big soldier holding a spear ran quickly against Bhiksa's single 
sword-bearer, whose fortitude could not at once be noticed. 

1757. Bhihsu, who was fond of his attendant, ran in haste, parried his spear 
as he was making his thrust, and caught hold of his hair. 

1758. lie also hit him with his sword, and as he was falling mortally 
wounded, Kitmuriya and Haktikn gave him further strokes. 

175!). When this man had been slain the three wero attacked by the compact 
mass of the enemy's soldiers, who carried various weapons. 

17G0. Their weapons seared away the assailants, and they were left alone just 
as trees when a great snake in their hollow drives away the bee-swarms. 

1761. The assailants not being able to kill them with swords, spears anil the 
like [weapons], moved away and then from afar covered them with showers of 
arrows. 

1762. Whilo Bhiksricara, lion-like, was breaking through tho cage formed by 
the arrows, the Khaian hurled down from the mansion heavy showers of stones. 

176:1. The terrible shower of stones bruised his head, and as he was running 
an arrow pierced his side, and penetrated into his liver. 



Death of Mititeam 
(A.D. 1130). 
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(A J D. Y n28-4S) l7M ' After mftkin g tnree 8te P 9 he quickly fell, causing the earth to shake, 

while removing the tremor of the enemies, which had been intense for a' long 
time. 

1765. Also Kumdriya wounded to death by an arrow which had pierced his 
groin, fell even [then] before the feet of his lord. 

1766. Raktika was disabled by an arrow which hit him in a vital part, and 
though living yet, fell to the ground as iHifeless. 

1767. Bhikm falling in the company of men of high lineage, shone forth, 
just as a pinnacle that is thrown down by the lightning along with flowering 
trees. 

1768. In so great a host of kings Bhikm obtained the highest 

place not in disgrace but in honour. 

1769. Though fate, ever adverse to him, had secured his defeat, yet, verily, he 
defied it even at his end by his unbroken vigour. 

1770. Was he not a beggar when compared with the former kings, whose 
riches were great ? In regard to a noble death they, however, are nothing compared 
with him. 

1771. When the enemy's soldiers came up greatly satisfied with themselves, 
Kumdriya, even in such a condition and such pains, fought them with his 
knife. 

1772. Disabled by strokes he yet moved about as if he ought to fight, 
and thus the enemies recognizing his prowess gave him many thrusts as they 
spread out. 

1770. Though the Khaias mocked them : " Enough you fools, with your 
strokes at this dead man," the hostile soldiers li it the dead Bliikm again and 
again. 

1774. Raktika, who was unable to use his arms owing to the terrible pains 
caused by his wound, and who was on the point of death, was cut down by some 
vile soldiers. 

1775. On the tenth day of the dark half of Jyaistha in the year [of the Laukika 
era four thousand two hundred and] six (a.d. 1130) this king was killed after a life 
of thirty years and nine months. 

1776. In admiration of his valour even those praised him for whom he had 
been the cause of long troubles and the reason of their utter ruin. 

1777. His head showed for several Nalikas moving eyes, quivering brows, and 
a smiling mouth, as if life were in it. 

1768. I am unable to make ony sense of Durgftpr., "nrpat parah, nor that of tlie Calc. 
hartanrpatmanah, which contains certainly a Ed., "nrpuimajah, removes the rtilliculty. 
corruption. Neither the emendation of 
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1778. One body of his proceeded into tlio company of the Apsaras in heaven ; (/^ii^l+O) 

the other here on earth, knowing that the earth and water were cold, entered the 

fire. 

177!' On the following dav, then, the ministers brought the heads of these J*ya»i*ii» 

o «• ' Unikfueara a head. 

three before the Icing, who was stopping at Vijayale.scfra. 

1780-1781. This king (Jayasimha) is as the ocean, which has shown its 
wonderful character by producing Laksnii, the nectar (xmllut), the treasures 
(ratlin), the elephant [Airavata], the horse [Uccailisravas], the moon and other 
[wonders]. He shows in various ways his wonderful character which astonishes the 
world, and his power cannot be measured by anyone. 

178-2-178:!. He did not pride himself: "I have slain him whom my father 
could not reach," nor did he rejoice: "Destroyed is this thorn [in the side] of 
kings." He, being free; from deceit in his nature and full of generosity, did not think 
with wrath when he saw Bhikm* head: " He had made iny father's head wander 
about," but reflected as follows : 

178 k " One ought, to sec in his person only its innate noble character, but 
not the change [produced in it] by hatred, just as [one sees] in the crystal its 
purity, but not its heat produced by the sun-rays. 

178".. "Alas, from Ulkursn to this king not one has been seen to depart by a 
natural death. 

178<i. "Those even who were before this king's favourites, view to-day the 
head Wiiich [is all that] remains of him, as if they had no concern." 

1787. Thus thought the lord of the earth with rare generosity, and quickly 
gave orders that the last honours be paid to such an enemy. 

1788. And at night when sleep fled him, he thought of his rise and death and 
reflected again and again on the wonderful nature of mundane existence. 

1780. The people, too, thought that even for a thousand years there would 
certainly not be trouble in the land from rival-kinsmen. 

17!»o. Fate burns the thin grass and produces in [its place] thick verdure ; 
after a day of intense heat it sends rain. As its actions follow Btrange courses, 
there is no relying by rule [upon fate] which is fickle in its decisions. 

1701. When a brave man after finishing a task turns his mind to repose, 
fate puts upon him a heavy burden of fresh tasks. 

1792. The foot of the first rider, who has fatigued the horse by long 
exercising it, has not yet left entirely the second stirrup, when another rider gets 

1778. The vorao contains an allusion to 1783, For tlio omondatiou "bhiirnndniyas, 

the five elements (aartli, water, fire, air, proposed in I'M., uunip, iii. ; viii. L>:.'17. 
ether), of which only one does not find mon- 1792. Correct with Uurgupr. urwlhuh for 

tion. A L arwlhum. 
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( AlnViTsH." >i) ° n tlle l )ilinetl back of tl,e horse - wnich is counting upon getting comfort from the 

removal of its load, while it still carries the saddle. 

17!>3. When the kingdom had thus for a single night become free from 
enemies, there stepped before the king a letter-carrier silent with sorrow. 
r, "K , (°[f;. o n30). 1704-1796. When questioned by the perplexed councillors he reported that on 
the very day when Bhilisurtira, whose enmity caused such dangers, had found his 
death, the soldiers garrisoning the castle [of Lohara] had, at night, by violent 
means, [liberated and] crowned Lothanu, the younger of the two step-brothers, 
Sulluuia and Lofhana, of King Sussala, whom the latter had before put in prison 
on the Lohara-\\\\\,— the elder having died [in the meantime]. 

1797. He related that [Lothana] had left his prison, together with his son 
and nephews, five [in all], who were full of pride and aspired to the throne, and that 
he was master of the. treasury. 

1708-1800, Even the guardians of the quarters might have watched the king 
. with attention, expecting that he would be consumed by sorrow, faint, lament, fall 
[to the ground] with out-strotehed arms, fall asleep in his mental confusion or 
take to staring, — when struck down by the lightning of this evil message which 
foil just as his mind had been eased by the cessation of a long-lasting evil. Yet he 
did not change in appearance, conduct or gestures. 

lsoi. No other king had over since the beginning of things been in such a 
calamity which no one else could have overcome, and which would have been [for 
others] altogether unbearable. 

1802. His father had reconquered by force the lost kingdom, and he himself 
had freed his father's throne from enemies. 

]80:!-180!;. The stronghold and the treasury were [now] lost. Where a boy, 
without a [proper] name even, the only one left of rival-kinsmen, without wealth and 
friends, had caused for many years calamities which destroyed riches and honour, — 
in that land fond of rebellion there arose now, when this single foe had been slain, 
six enemies possessed of friends, a stronghold and riches, while the subjects of this 
territory [of Knsmir] were disaffected and the treasury empty. 

1800. Even the descendant of Raghu (lifmiaeandra), I know, could not vie in 
fortitude with this king, who had proved his greatness bypassing such a test. 

1704-96. fktlhann nnd Is>1/irina had been For Mallarjiinn, a son of Sussala, see viii. 

Bout t<> Loliara as prisoners A.l>. 1112; see V.m. Another nephew was Viyraharaja, an 

viii, 01!). illegitimate son of Sussala, sco viii. 1930. 

Regarding tlio term kottabln tya, comp. noto 1803-5. Jihikmcara is meant ; regarding 

vii. >)(U). l'is name, see viii. 17. 

1797 From viii. 1!)14 it is seen that 1806-9. Referenco is made to the woll- 

Lothana had only ono son, 7W/m. Of his known story of llama's exilo, told at length in 

nephews, /Mora is subsequently mentioned as the Itamayana. His father Dasaratha, wlnlo 

a son of Salhana ; see viii. !UH!). preparing to have him installed on the throne, 
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1807. Once the father [of Kamacandra] in recounting [his son's] virtues, ( 

remembered that the latter's disposition had remained unaltered when he had 

endowed him with the royal power and when he had exiled him, and spoke thus : 

1808. " I have not noticed the slightest change in his person when he was 
called to the coronation ceremony, and when he was sent out into the forest." 

1809. Thereupon he (Dasaratha) had told him to stop for a limited period 
in lovely forest-regions accompanied by his wife and younger brother, and had 
promised to restore him to fortune. 

1810. Though the two had thus both undergone the sudden transition from 
happiness to misfortune, yet there is a great difference between them owing to the 
peculiarity of their respective lots. 

1811. F-ate, surely, cut off the whole of his manifold resources, because it 
intended to show to the people that [Jayasirhha's] power was not dependent on 
material causes. 

181-2. Who would have thought much of the wonderful .achievements to be 
related of this king, if his means had been abundant ? 

1813. The king whose resolve was deep like the sea, [wished] to know what 
else had happened, and the letter-carrier then, on being questioned, related at length 
the events of the castle [of Lohara]. 

1814. " When Bhdqika had gone, after handin™ over the castle, the governor «t free an.i 

D ' ° ° crowned at i,nhimt 

Prcman who had become heedless in his good fortune, neglected to take care about (a-i>. H3o;. 
guarding it. 

1815. "He was engaged solely in adorning himself, in eating and drinking 
and the pleasures of love, and followed also a wrong course by estranging those 
under him by excessive arrogance. 

1816. " When your Majesty from regard for family-relationship had not 
allowed him to blind and otherwise [disable] the prisoners, he took no precautions 
whatever to guard them. 

1817-1818. " Udayuna, a scheming Kayastha of great ambition, the chamber- 
lain MdTaka and Inddkara, son of Bhimdkara, these councillors planned treason 
together in the meantime, and on various occasions devised the murder of l'rcmau, 
who [thought that he] had firmly established himself. 

1819. " Having escaped being killed, as they found no opportunity, he on one 
occasion descended on business from the castle [of Lohara] to Alldlikd. 

was induced Mint very day by Ramus stop- Note 7? on Lohara (iv. 177, § !)) with tlio present 

mother to send him into exile. Dasaratha on Afoli and Mamli, situated about eight miles 

further rolloction limited this exile to fourteen below Loli'rin. In J, 9, 10 of the note 

years; comp. Hamay. II., xix. 1 sqq. quoted, the other localities mentioned in tho 

1814. Compare viii. 1630. following narrative have also been fully dis- 

1810. ytftulikd has been identified in cussed. 
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(A.'!! V ii28.w). 1820-1822. " After previously acquainting with their plan the wife [of Lothana] 

whom they wished to put on the throne, they forged papers to convince all those in the 

castle that such an order had been sent from Kaimir by the king who was on the point 
of death. Then they saw Lothana, and after freeing him from his fetters [and taking 
him] from the castle, crowned him at night at the temple of Visnu Simharajasvumin. 

1823. " A depraved wife of King Sussala, S'arada by name, who was stopping 
there, gave them her support. 

1824. " With the help of iron bars, which she provided, they broke off the 
locks from the treasury-room and carried off the rich treasure, the jewels, and other 
[objects of value]. 

1825. " [Numbering] seven in all, together with the servants, they did 
these various acta of great boldness, after having induced the Candalas on guard by 
bribes to refrain from resistance. 

1820. " When then the inhabitants of the castle were roused from sleep by the 
sound of the kettledrums and other musical instruments, they saw before them 
Lothana with the ornaments fit for a king. 

1827. " Being dressed in garments of such splendour as had never been seen 
before, and surrounded by the royal councillors he made the people wonder as he 
showed himself in the light of the lamps. 

1828-1829. " As the rest of the night passed with its bright moonlight, they also 
got rid of the fear of an hostile attack. This had been caused by the apprehension 
that the young son of Prtman, who waB stopping with Carman and Pusika, two 
Thakkuras of that place, might bring these up together with their armed followers. 

1830. " In the morning, then, Preman on hearing the evil news came up to 
suppress [the rebellion], hot with pain and scorched by the sun-rays. 

1831. "When I left to come before the lord, I saw that on reaching the 
ground of the main road {jiraloU) he had to turn back before the enemy's 
soldiers who hud come out [from the castle]." 

.1832. On hearing this report the king despatched in haste Lidla, a councillor 
from Luliara, and Uduya, the son of A n a ndavardh ana, who was lord of tho Gate. 

1822. Tim shrine referred to is perhaps tural emendation of yiimnrmidnlaih for A L 

iiliMitii-:il wilh tliu temple of Siinhntmlmin, said yumac" ; conip. the expression candalnyHmiha, 

in vi. .'104 to have been erected by Queen vi. 77. 

I (idda in honour of Iter father Nimhariijn. T 1832. This Jlilaya whom K. nainoB cvciy- 

havo not been able to trace its position lit where with his title (dvurn/iati, dwiireia, etc. ; 

Luh'rin. Perhaps it occupied tho site of tho comp. viii. I!)27, l!)7(), 22HI, etc.), must he 

present Zifirat of Saiyid Canan Ghfw.i, now the carefully distinguished from Udayn, the 

chief object of worship of the place. This brother of Dhanyn and coinmandor-in-chief 

shrine lies about one mile to tho east of tho (kampnnnpati) ; regarding the latter aoe noto 

ridge on which tho castle of Lohara appears viiL 1U24, also viii. 1840. 

to have stood; see Note E, iv. 177, § 16. Anandavardhann must clearly be takon 

1826. 1 have translated after tho conjee- hero as a patronymic; comp. noto nil. 
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1833. Of these two who knew the country from being born in it, he thought (A^ni"!!^;. 

that they would be able to take the castl6 by watching the scarcity of provisions 

and other weak points. 

1834. When on his return to the City he saw Bhiksn's head carried 
about by soldiers who were asking for presents, he scolded them and had it 
burned. 

1835. People, chiefly women, burned and bewailed him, the grandson, in the 
land of his grandfather, and were left unmolested by the king's order. 

1836. The king despatched Uilhana [against Lohara] thougli he did not Kxpniiiinn for recun- 

' 11 ■ ii i /• i ijiicbI of Liiliara 

rely on success as the season was unfavourable, owing to the fierce heat oi the early (a.d. 1130). 
summer. 

1837. From him who was distinguished by courage, devotion to his lord, dis- 
interestedness and other good qualities, the king who was eager to conquer [Lohara], 
was expecting an effective beginning. 

1838-1839. The king, whether misled by destiny or instigated by perfidious 
councillors, was then following a manifestly wrong plan, inasmuch as ho believed, 
being himself without resources, strongholds or [good] advisers, that his officers 
could carry out the enterprise in a season of excessive heat against an enemy who 
was not shaken. 

1840. Udaya, the commander-in-chief, remained alone with the king, while all 
the other ministers followed the chamberlain (Laksinaka). 

1841. His army, which contained Rajaputras, horsemen, Damaras, and 
councillors, and was amply provided with all kinds uf stores, spread over a great 
space. 

1842. He established his camp at Attalihd, and closing the [routes in] all 
directions endeavoured by all means to bring the enemies to submission. 

1843. Lulla and others who stood at PhuUapura, situated in the vicinity of 
the castle, made the enemies tremble, distracted as they wore by dangers, internal 
dissensions and encounters. 

1814-1845. S'tira, the chief uf Bahitnthaln, to whom King Sustain had 
previously given Padinalekhtl, the daughter of Lothana, in marriage, after the hitter's 
imprisonment, had arrived to the assistance [of his father-in-law], and his soldiers 
attacked the opposing troops at every moment. 

1846. When the territory had been occupied by those [royal officers], 

1630. Or should we have tn emend "var- tion against Lohara, has been discussed in 

dhanimt Note li, iv. 177, ij 10. 

1836. The disastrous effect which the 1843. Regarding Vhiillapiira, which has not 

comparatively hot and feverish climate of the yet boon identified, nee noto viii. 1221. 

lower Loh'rin valley had upon the Kasmirian 1844. Nothing is known of fiahutthala, 

troops employod in the suhsoquont expedi- which is mentioned only here. 
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(a J u] mtMO). L °t hana whose min d was wavering in fear, was prepared to submit to the 
king and to take his punishment. 

1847-18W. Lahsmaka urged daily: "So much lias been achieved. Since 
[further] enterprises are useless at this bad season, our return recommends itself and 
would not cause disgrace. Subsequently, when the season at the commencement of 
the autumn turns favourable, we shall in frcah strength take up the enterprise and 
by a full effort carry it to a successful conclusion." This recommendation was not 
accepted by the king nor by the ministers about him, full of deceit as they were. 
l " triB ^d 0 i,Sr / ' ,i/u 185 °- Udayana, who m prime minister [at Lohara], called Somapdla, too, 
to the assistance of his lord, offering great riches. 

1851. That disreputable [prince] in the greediness of his mind was, notwith- 
standing the relationship into which he had entered, planning treason against the 
king who was sinking under great calamities. 

1852-185.'!. Somapdla assented, thinking deceitfully to justify himself : " If but 
Lothava gives great riches, what regard need 1 pay to the relationship [with 
Jayasimha] ? Else I shall cunningly tell the others that I am on their side." In 
this deceitful game Sujji had his hand to some extent. 

1854-1861. For when the latter had been induced by the king, through 
Somnjmla'n mediation, to renounce his intention of joining IJhiladcara, and 
was asking from the envoy of the king the previously promised money, insisting on 
repaying to his creditors what he owed them, — the envoy who had then learned that 
BhihsHcara was as good as dead, had arrogantly refused to give him anything, 
saying with contempt : " What use is he to us now that the danger has passed 
away?" [Sujji] then, after hearing of Bhihsdrnrdx death, recognized that he was 
not needed by the king. He had passed in grief a single day, when he heard of 
the danger [caused] by the Lohara disaster. Having recovered once more his pride, 
and being filled with rago, he soid to the king's envoy : " I Bhall secure you peace 
with Lothana," while he told Somapdla : " I shall induce Lothana to give you 
gold." His intention was to turn the strength and weakness of all to his own profit. 
He therefore proceeded with Sovia[ptila] to Choramulnka, accompanied only, by a 
few [followers] whoso departure from the midst of the troops was not noticed. 



1863. For tiujjrr ryiijr A Ti, wo have to 
coiToct iSuyir fi/njr or .Ni/yri - n/tijn. 

1854-57. Itepiicdinp tho previous nego- 
tiations Iwtwoou Soniiipftln unil Sujji, seo 
viii. ](il)8-7:t. 

1881. (Iharamiilnka, which is only hore 
montionod, was probably situated to the 
north of Jlajnnri in tho direction of the 
Rnttan l'ir rmi^o. Tho latter Somapula nn<l 
Sujji him: to umss subsequently in order to 



pot at the royal force in the lowor Loh'rin 
Vulloy. 

Tho nnmo of tho place is preserved for us 
in nil probability undor a slightly modified 
form ill tho Nyayamnvjari of Abhinroula, which 
hits recently boon published by 1'i'of. Vonis in 
his " Vizianagram Sanskrit Series." Abhi- 
nandn, whom Prof. T?uni.Fn in his article on 
this author's KAilambniikatliiisara, hid. Ant., 
ii. pp. 102 sqq., has proved to huvo livod in 
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1862. Or it may be that he abandoned from a greedy desire for bodily J^^'.t.)). 

pleasures the honesty he had displayed [in his previous conduct], and thus came to 

sully his good name by showering on it the dust of impropriety. 

18(i:t. He was not ablo to forsake the tender fat fare of Kasmir which is 
easily digested by drinking water whitened by lumps of snow. 

1864. He was not able to eat abroad dry barley in husks and similar 
[food], and was, therefore, trying by whatever means to return to Kaimir. 

1865. The Ka\mir!ans, not seeing any end to the affair and parched by the 
heat, became perplexed when hearing of his sudden approach. 

1866-1807. Those who were with the chamberlain eating fried meat and 
drinking delightful light wine, which was scented with flowers and cooled, showed 
great self-confidence, and boasting in various ways, said : " Soon shall we get 
hold of Sujji in battle and drag him along by his beard." 

1868. However much they exerted themselves, they were unable to withstand 
[Sujji], who was followed by a few KuimlrianK, Khaias, and men from the Indus 
(Saindhava). 



the first half of the 9th century, mentions 
incidentally, Nyayamnujari, p. . 274, that by 
performing n cortuin sacrifice his grandfather 
(callod Kfinta according to Kadamharikathu- 
ni'ira, Introduction, verso 9), ' socured the 
villago of GauramCtlaka.' In this local name, 
I think, wo may safely recognize the Ghora- 
mftlaka of our passage. 

Ahhinanda tells ue in the Introduction 
of the Kiidambarikathiisilra, 61. 5, that 
his sixth ancestor S'akti had emigrated 
from Omnia (Bengal) and sottled in tlio 
country of Darviibhisiu-a. From this mention, 
and tho circumstance that Ahhinanda's groat- 
grandfathor S'aktisvamin is said to have 
bcon a minister of Muktiipida-Lalitaditya of 
Kasmir, Prof. Biihlor has already concluded 
that Abhinanda's family must have boon 
settled in the hill territory lying immediately 
to the south of Kasmir. Wo have shown in 
note i. 180 (comp. also viii. 15.'ll), that tliu 
geographical term Dfirvabhisara included tho 
territory of Rfijapuri. And in the latter 
the Ghoramiilaka of our own passage was 
evidently situated. 

The phonetic difference botweon tho forms 
Gauramulaka and Ghoramiilaka is easily 
accountod for. It is A priori probablo that wo 
have in both forms attempts to sanskriti/.o a 
Ksimiri (or Pahari P) village namo, which in 
its Apabhrariisa form may have sounded 
*Gdramul, *Gauramul, or something similar. 
Kasmiri knows no t/h (soo GmnnsoN,.r./I. l S'.//., 
1H!)7, p. 1 HO), and makes a scarcely pereeptiblo 



difference between o and au. Whereas Abhi- 
nanda transcribed the name of his grand- 
father's Agrahiira by Gauramulaka, perhaps 
with an intentional approximation to his own 
surname 'the Gauda,' Kalhana reproduces 
three centuries later the local name in a proper 
and intelligible Sanskritic garb as Ghoramii- 
laka. Compare the double forms Balerakn 
and Illmlcraka for the identical local name, vii. 
12:}!> and viii. 2410 ; also the note on Godhara- 
(tuilnra, i. 90. 

I have not been able to Bearch for this local 
name on the spot, and am, therefore, unable 
to indicate tho exact position of the place. I 
must add that my attention was first callod 
to tho curious passage of the Nyiiyamaiijari 
by an inquiry which Prof. Venis addressed to 
mo in a letter, datod 2 r >th March, 189. r ). 

1863. K. lias already referred to the snowy 
water as a delight of Kasmir ; see iii. :!(>!'. 

1864. Barley is eaten in Kasmir only by 
tho poorest, and then only on the road or 
wherever else proper food cannot be prepared ; 
comp. i. 205 ; vii. H>2I. Tho objection felt by 
the Kasmiris to the food of the plains has not 
diminished, and complaints similar to those 
of Sujji can often bo heard from the modern 
Kasmiri when outside his beloved Valley. 

1868. By Saindhara might be meant more 
particularly pooplo from the Salt Range (Sain- 
d/ifiriirani/ti), to this day a good recruiting 
ground tor bravo soldiers. Brahmans from 
the Salt Range used to tako military sorvico 
until ipiito recent times. 
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(A.n Y ii28.4n). 1869-1870. Lnthana, when pressed for much money [by Soraapfvla], said: 
" It were better for me to pay tribute to Jayasimha, my brother's son and the fore- 
most of self-respecting kings." Thus slighted Somapdla displayed some leaning 
towards the king's side. 

1871-1872. He (Somapfila) upbraided Sujji : "What, while I prepare to 
help my father-in-law's (Jayasimha's) troops who are wholly taken up with fighting 
the enemy, you, my follower, are looking for a weak point [to attack them] ? " 
He, [however,] doing what suited his own pride, prepared to attack the royal force, 
not troubling himself about all [others]. 
^t^TS^T* 1873 - Lahsmakn, then, greatly frightened by the intense cold fevers 
coming with the month of Asfidha, set out with his army and retreated at night. 

1874. Some soldiers who had been despatched to report to their lord that the 
army was lost, quickly betook themselves cn<;er for slaughter to Sujji. 

1875. At the same time, when the Icing's troops set out by one side of 
the path which was rendered difficult by precipices, their enemies [set out] by the 
other. 

1876-1877. The troops abandoning the route by S'lJnmihara, as it was in the 
enemy's hands, wished to retire to their own country by a pass called Edlcnaka, 
and reached that day without mishap the village called Vanikdvdsa, which is on 
that [route], and with [them went] all kinds of people. 

1878. Those who had started behind them, took shelter also in the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, and then after eating and drinking passed half the night without 
suspecting any danger. 



1873. Dangerous fevors proviiil in tho 
Loh'rin valley about and below Mandi 
(Attalika) from the commencement of tho 
summer rains and during the autumn. Whon 
visiting the valley in August, 1892, 1 found a 
considerable portion of tho inhabitants of 
Mandi attacked by these seasonal fevers, 
which are partly due probably to tho exten- 
sive rice-cultivation. Compare Note I! on 
I.'i/iara (iv. 177), § 10, and note viii. 1H32. 

1875-77. In Note 11 (iv. 177), § 10, it 
has boon Bhown that tho route by which 
the Kasmir troops tried ti > .effect their retreat, 
led first for about throo miles up the Loh'rin 
Valley above Maiuli-A^oli (Aytalika). Tho 
narrow rocky defile between this placo and 
Palera corresponds exactly to K.'s description. 
From Palera a difticultpatb, shown on the largor 
Survey map, leads in a south-easterly direc- 
tion up to an alp called Kiilii/an, which cor- 
responds to Ktilniaka of the text. 

The last inhabited placo on tho way up to 
this alp (which hns been entered on the rhnp 



according to local information), is the hamlet 
of 7 '«,, (limp Han), 74° 23' long. 33° 4(1' Int. In 
this I recognize our Vqnikuvim. The latter 
name is evidently made up of an original 
*YumUu, with the addition of the term utiim, 
' habitation.' below Van the map shows 
several hamlets spread along the Valley. In 
these, we may suppose the rear of tho 
Kasinirians took shelter (viii. 1878), and was 
surprised by Sujji's night attack. 

Tho ' N' iiramlmra route' corresponds to tho 
valley which joins the Lolr'rin Valley at 
Atoli from tho N. Leading up to tho 
Kirnzpfir and Zamir passes, this valley would 
have opened to tho Kasmirians a direct route 
to their own territory. Tho name Siiramliara 
survives in that of Chiimlxir, the largest village 
in tho Valley. In tracing back the modern 
name to I! iiramlmra, through *S\a]rdmlmra 
> *tframlmr > Chdmlmr, attention must bo 
paid to the phonetic analogies furnished by 
tho namos which hav been discussed in noto 
i. 100. 
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1879. Sujji marched on quickly, and then by having the drums beaten to JayariSha 
announce to the opponents his surprise-attack, caused a panic. 

1880. Thereupon the troops with their helplese leaders fled quickly by Night attack of Sujji. 
various hill-paths while the night yet lasted. 

1881. In the morning the ministers were stripped of their fine dresses by the 
plunderers, just as big rocks [are deprived] by earthquakes of the various liquid 
minerals [contained in them]. 

1882. No one drew his sword to protect the troops from being plundered. 
Every one then saved himself but no one else. 

1883. Some who were scaling the rocks in leaps and displaying their crimson 
underclothing, showed [such] skill in their flight as [if they had been] red- 
buttocked monkeys. 

1884. Some, again, who having lost their clothes displayed their yellowish 
bodies, appeared in their movement like fragments of blocks of yellow orpiment 
driven about by the wind. 

1885. Some, again, whose bodies were heavy, as they moved on the mountains 
which were thickly covered with spears, trumpeting when they took breath, — 
resembled young elephants on hills covered with bamboo -forests. 

1886. What need of mentioning names ? There was not a Bingle minister 
there who did not fling away courage and flee like a beast. 

1887. The chamberlain was seen from afar by some soldiers of the enemy 
as he was hurrying to escape in confusion, carried on the shoulders of a servant. 

1888. Undressed as he was, the circles of his arm-ringB glittered in the sun. 
On recognizing him they set out to pursue him, running with all their might. 

1880. The servant struck by a stone dropped him, and he himself wounded by a Cnpturo of Mfmnk-i. 
stone was then caught by those who came up in great haste, while he stood motionless. 

1890-1892. His body was thin like that of a S'iirikii-bird, pining in grief 
over its recent captivity, and with his contracted eyes in which tears appeared, he 
resembled a bat (vab/uli ?). He was thinking that as he had robbed Sujji of his 
honour and wealth, the latter would now, that he was his captive, surely inflict upon 
hiin other even greater hardships. Thus they carried him on their shoulders with 
shouts and laughter before Sujji, after taking away his cloak and ornaments. 

189.°,. That honourable man (Sujji) covered his face with his dress and saying, 
" Drhadrdja (' the great prince ') is welcome to us," gave him his own clothes. 

1879. It appears nocossary to correct s.v. valguli : for vifa, ' water,' i.e. tears, soo ib., 

m'diii*nd/ifa/ah for A vidvimdbhih. s.v. 1 (b). 

1890. The text of this lino has a lacuna 1893. From viii. 2217 it is ovidont that 

and i.s otherwise defoctivo. T now propose to Ilfhadriija was a designation of Luksmnkft, 

road valt/ulir for A -li/nlir and lyanjudviaah for nrohnbly n nickname. Sujji covers his face to 

mjaiijaddvitah. For valjuli comparo V. W., hide his mirth. 
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(a J d V U8M0). 1894 " After havin & him dress ed up and put on a horse he spoke to him kind, 

conciliatory words and gave him fresh assurance. 

189r>. He took him then with him, and covered with lustre and surrounded 
by the IOiasas who had looted horses, swords and stores, went before Somapdla. 

1806. Fortune which moves about unsteadily like the lightning playing on 
the sky, and which follows the cloud of destiny,— with whom does it ever abide 
permanently ? 

1897-1898. He, before whom Somapdla and other [princes] had, in order to 
please him, taken their food without hesitation as [if they had been] his servants, 
and whose body they had themselves humbly tended with saffron-ointment,— he 
was now seen by the people during five or six months standing before those in the 
same fashion. 

1899. Lulla, too, who showed a dark face enclosed by a greyish-white [beard], 
like a monkey, was caught in the forest by the enemies, and was dumb with grief. 

19f>0. When Homiiptila had taken over Laksmalca whom Sujji delivered 
to him, he thought that he had secured KaSmir, and turned back to his own 
country. 

1001. The brave Manilla and others came to him from the part of Lofhana, 
and promising great riches asked him to give up the chamberlain. 

1902. Which Diimara-birds did then not think that they could reach 
Kasmlr by keeping under the wing of the chamberlain's advice ? 

190H. Greedy as he (Somapala) was, he did not do this, as he hoped to seize 
the kingdom, which was dependent on the chamberlain, and expected to take much 
wealth from the king. 

190k The king did not lose his firmness when the ministers reached the City 
in humiliation, and the chamberlain was lost to him. 

1905-190G. Ten thousand of the picked BoldierB raised by the king, with which 
Ilhiksdcara before had carried on his war for the crown, and with which Su<mla 
had maintained himself, even when the land had risen in rebellion — then perished 
attacked by the cold fever. 

1907. _ Day and night there did not cease at that time anywhere in the land, 
even for a moment, the tumultuous wailing of relatives and funeral music. 

1908. That was a time when all business came to a stand-still, owing to 
the fierce heat of the sun, when the kingdom struck with exhaustion, was as if lost. 

1909. At that time the royal gate (court) at Lohara enjoyed great splendour, 
Kasm'u ians, too, arriving there from different regions. 



1897. Rogftnling tlio use of Bftffron-oint- 1906. Soo noto viii. 1873. 
ment, compare noto vi. 120. 
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1910. Lothana, whom an extraordinary royal fortune had reached as 
accidentally as the fall of [the fruit in the story] of the crow and the date-palm, 
resembled the god of wealth by his unbounded display. 

1911. His nephews, attendants, son and others who had shared his bodily 
discomforts and his sufferings, enjoyed themselves [now] in common witli him. 

1912. Though owing to his mature age he did not display activity while he 
was in power, yet one did not see him squander wealth on unworthy persons, or 
show a closed fist to worthy ones. 

191II. The shade (darkness) is found independently by itself, while the light, 
owing to its own nature, is accompanied by a hundredfold shadows. Misfortune 
exists without happiness, while happiness is impaired by being pervaded with 
endless misfortunes. 

1914. One month, more or less, after obtaining such success, Lothana lost his 
only son Dilha. 

1915. Thereupon died Molhi, Lothaua's wife, whose heart was rent by the 
dart of grief when she bewailed in him her only son. 

191 G. When his most loving wife and his son endowed with the highest 
qualities had died, he did not see any use whatever in that royal fortune. 

1917. It may be due to want of affection, easily found in a king, or to the 
delusive power of fortune that he ever felt happy again. 

1918. The king who knew the times, ransomed, though he was without 
resources, the old Laksmaka for thirty-six lakhs. 

1919. When he returned, the people covered the road with a shower of 
Mowers thrown in congratulation, and who would have not thought that tho king 
had recovered his luck ? 

1920. By the strength of his good fortune the record or his defeat was 
quickly forgotten, and recovering his power, ho (Laksmaka) was again able [to 
award] punishments and favours. 

1921. Sujji, who had lost through greed of money all his firm attachment [for 
tho king], acted with sincerity as Lo/hann'x minister. 

1922. By giving the daughter of Dlnhjika in marriage to him (Lothana), he 
removed his distrust as well as tho sorrow from which he suffered on 'account of 
his first wife'B death. 

1921!. The wise [Sujji] also approached King radmamtha and brought tho 
latter's daughter Somnlrulcvi in marriage to him. 



Jayasimiia 
(a. ii. IISM-4'J). 

L'/fhanaK nik ut 
Lohara. 



Sujji ill t>io hjliara 
cum I. 



1910. For kakatnliya, two Pdtf. v. iii. JOfi. 

1918. Sou ro^iirdinf,' tlio approximate 
value of this amount, Note 11 on tho Kaiimir 
moiiutary system, iv. 495. 



1922. lle^iirilin'j /1/uh/ikn, tlio son (or 
nephow ?) of Sujji, huo note viii. l(i.'i(). 

1023. For l'nitmmatlut, lui'd of Kfilifijiuu 
suo viii. !>I5. 
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[VIII. 1924. 



JAYASIMIIA 

(A.D. 1128-40). 



Jutpttimlias Schemes 
Hgiunnt Ln{l:ana. 



1924. By thus securing him a firm footing through high connections he repaid 
the unlimited authority he had received from him. 

1925. Urged on by the new king who was often invited by the Damaras and 
others, he planned an invasion of Kaxmir. 

1926. In order to baffle his enemy who had got so far and had formed 
alliances with neighbouring princes, the son of Susxala employed a stratagem. 

1927. In this enterprise the deep thinking Uduya, lord of the Gate, whose 
honesty was unswerving, earned the praise of discriminating persons. 

1928. "While stopping there in want of all 'resources and tempted by the 
enemy with money, honours and other [offers], he was ever bent on serving his lord. 

1929. He stood at a place called Vawijirantha, not far from Luhara, and 
unweariedly harassed the enemy's force by continuous attacks. 

1930. M&Tiika, Indakara, and the rest were rightly or wrongly afraid of King 
Lothana on account of an intention which he (Sujji) was hinting at. 

1931. For they feared that the king who had put his trust in Sujji, was at 
the latter's instigation thinking of having them put out of the way as intriguers. 

1932-1933. The thoughtful King Jayasimha then sent them word : " We shall, 
for your benefit, put Malldrjuna, King t>u<sala'ii son, from the Queen Sahaji't, on 
the throne at Lohara. Therefore you should suddenly overpower Lot/tana just as 
[you overpowered] Pieman." 

1934. This message the king sent in deceit, wishing to possess himself of the 
castle, and they agreed to it in the same way, without putting trust in him. 

1930. When Lothana learned that Mullarjuna had entered into an intrigue, 
he threw him as well as the other intriguing nephews into prison. 

1936. In his apprehension he allowed only Vigrahardja, who was a son of 
Sumiala from a concubine, to act as his chamberlain. 

1937. After making peace with his uncle (Lothana) for appearance's sake, the 
crafty king hastened to employ various stratagems to regain his lost kingdom. 

1938. Lofhana, firm on his throne through Sujji's exertions, let S'ura depart 
and remained for some months undisturbed. 

1939-1940. When he got news that Tcjalddinii, the powerful mother of that 
daughter of Padmaratha, which Sujji had previously brought [as a bride], had 



1929. Vanaprattlia, not otherwise men- 
tioned, wns probably, as its name ('forest- 
plateau ') indicates, some alp in the mountains 
above Lohara. 

1930. Indakura'i namo must bo restored 
here for A L Indaraka, with roferenco to viii. 
181X, 2019. 

1983. Compare for abhitaihdhatta, note 
vii. 1266. 



1938. Regarding Ultra, chief of Ua/iu- 
st/uitn, uuinp. viii. lH14sqrj. 

1940. It is to be rcgrotled that JMr- 
jiitainira has not yut been identified, as 
its mention hero might have enabled us to 
form an opinion as to tho direction in which 
Kalinjora, Padmaratlm's territory, is to be 
looked for. Compare iv. IBM. 
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come to assist at the occasion of the marriage ceremony which had not yet been J** * a I ' 2 * l *^ )) 
celebrated, — he proceeded to Da-rpitapura to meet her. 

1941. Thereupon Mdiiika and the rest having got their opportunity left their Mailurjuna made Ving 

,„,,,. , . „ r . l-i ut Lo/iura (a D. 1131). 

prison, and meeting together, crowned Malldrjwia as king ol tlie [territory subject 
to the Lohara] castle. 

1942. Calling, as before, the Thakkuras to their help, they kept off the 
followers of King [Jaya]simha who had reached the ground of the main road 
(pratoli) in the hope of effecting their entrance [into the castle]. 

1943. On the thirteenth day of the bright half of PliAlguna in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] six (a.d. 1131), Lulhana lost his 
throne as quickly as he had gained it. 

1944. Simple-minded as he was, he regretted in his misfortune that the maid 
he had not yet wedded, and the wealth he had not yet used up, had got into the 
enemy's possession. 

1945. Moving about helplessly he secured, through Sujji's power, some 
remnants of the treasures from Attdlikd and other places. 

1946. Mdiiika treated King \Jaya\simha's followers, whom he had previously 
called in, with contempt, and put Malldrjuna in undisputed possession of the 
kingdom. 

1947. The young king was most extravagant, and had once betel handed 
round for which pearls had been cut up instead of betel-nuts. 

1948. As he showered gold on procurers and the like in his lust after sensual 
pleasures, sensible people reproached his liberality. 

1949. The treasures which King Sussala had accumulated by tormenting the 
subjects were, by this extravagant [prince], put freely to uses which corresponded 
[to their manner of acquisition], 

1950. For he, inflamed with wantonness and of a low mind, drove away 
honest people and fostered a host of courtezans, strolling players, rogues, parasites, 
slaves and the like. 

1951. The wealth which lords of the earth acquire by oppressing the people, Retrospect repnviir/ 
must fall a prey of rivals, or of enemies, or else of fire. njai t^e •* l, "■''■ 

19.72. The treasures which King Jayilpida had amassed by oppressing his 
subjects, were squandered by IHjmla and the other sons of a slave-woman who 
killed his grandson. 

195:1. S'ai'i\hirnrarmnv'» treasures which were obtained by maltreating the 
people, were freely used up by Prablidkara and the other paramours of his wife. 



1942. Compuro viii. 1831. 
1952. Compare iv. 077 sqq. 



1953. Seo v. J.'iU s<]<|. 
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(* J » V mH-40). 1954- The wiveS of Pa *9" (Nirjitavarman), subdued by love, gave away [their 
' husband's] wickedly acquired riches to Sugandhdditya, who enjoyed their embraces. 

1955. The great wealth which King YaSaskara had accumulated, was used 
up by his wife who, compelled by love, had embraced a Candala. 

1956. The son of Parvagupta (Ksemagupta) left on his death, the riches he 
had inherited as the acquisitions of former kings, for Twit/a and the rest, his wife's 
paramours. 

1957. Samrjramaruja, who was bent incessantly on amassing riches, was 
plundered by Vyaddasuha and others who, bee-like, kissed the lotus-face of 
S'rllekhd. 

1958. The treasures of King Ananta who ruined his subjects by his want of 
care, were reduced to ashes, though they had been swelled [by acquisitions] from 
the whole world. 

1959. King KalaJta's treasures which had been acquired by skill in evil arts, 
were speedily squandered by his son on unworthy persons, and by his wife on 
paramours. 

1960. The possessions of King Harm, who never ceased to thirst for acqui- 
sitions, were burned together with his palace, wives and sons. 

1961. Candrdpida, Uccala, Avantivarman, and other kings who were strict in 
observing the law, had never their lawfully acquired riches destroyed by improper 
[uses], 

1962. While Mulldrjuna's fortune was yet young, thieves, intriguers, neigh- 
bouring chiefs, courtezans, parasites, and the rest began a plentiful plundering. 

Oirarutha Bent uguinst 1963. The king, who felt annoyed at having his aims frustrated, though he 
had deceived his enemies, then despatched quickly Citraratha to make an attack. 

1964. Having been raised to the simultaneous charge of tho ' Gate ' and the 
Padi'igra offices, he took up hie position at Phullapura, accompanied by a host of 
nobles. 

1965. His men were unable to overcome in battle the forces of Malldrjuna, 
which were numerous, and had also a support in the stronghold. 

1966. His servant, Samvardliana, who was held in esteem by the king, had 
gone up to the castle to produce dissension [among the garrison], but was slain at 
night by Malldrj ana's followers. 



1954. Comparo v. 2H1 sqq. 

1956. Comparo vi. 76 sqq. 

1966. Shu vi. ISiH b<|<|. 

1967. The account of S'rilokhii's amours, 
vii. 12.'l sq., does not mention Vyailtlaauha. 

1968. Svo vii. 409 sqq. 

1969. Compare vii. 003 sqq. 



1960. Comparo vii. 1/571 sqq. 

K.'s narrative knows only or two sons of 
Harm (Hhoja and Sulhn), whereas tho phirul 
is used in our passage 

1964. Vitrarat/ia has boon mentioned be- 
fore, viii. 1482, as in chargo of tho Padilcra 
office. Regarding I'/iullapura, see viii. 1221. 
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1967. When Koslhe&vara came up behind, the enemies, though holding a (A ^n'^i')) 
castle which could not be taken by fighting, became frightened. 

1968. Malldrjuna thereupon made peace, agreed to pay tribute, and des- 
patched his mother to them in order to pay [them] attention. 

1909. She, wearing a dress which, though without ornaments on account of her 
widowhood, yet showed royal splendour, captivated Kosfhesvnra and the other 
fickle-minded [chiefs]. 

1970. When she had returned from them, Malldrjuna felt reassured and M ""^2 m!< 
delivered to the lord of the Gate (Citraratha) the promised tribute. 

1971. Kos/haka attracted by the pleasure of looking at the king's mother, 
came up with a few attendants to the castle under the pretence of wishing to 
see it. 

1972. Then when he had descended, Citraratha in his company went 
before the king, carrying the presents. 

1973. The king, however, took counsel with Udaya, the lord of the Gate, 
who was skilled in looking after gain (?) , and employed fresh stratagems to defeat 
his enemies. 

1974. When Lothana, too, had gone to Padmaratha, the young king 
(Mallarjuna), freed from attacks, found room to stretch his legs to some extent. 

1975. After wedding Padmaratha' s daughter Somald, he married, owing to 
his extended influence, also the daughter of Ndgapala. 

1976. Deluded by his pride, he paid to Somnpdla and other princes who were 
secretly intriguing [against him], subsidies as if they were his servants. 

1977. Many rogues and [among them] also men of royal descent, plundered 
him by performing [before him] as poets, singers, talkers, fighters, and strolling 
players. 

1978. He, whose intellect was defectively developed since his youth, and who 
shouted a great deal, was thought by blockheads to have a clever mind merely on 
account of his boldness in talking. 

1979. His appearance was pleasant, but apart from his face, which was 
shining like that of an evil-bringing comet, he had nothing that was good. 

1980. In the meantime, the king approached the valiant Sujji, fearing that 
Malldrjuna, too, might get his support. 

1981. The chamberlain who had the power to exile and to recall Sujji, 

1968. For Mallfujuna's inotlior Sahnja, sco 1973. Tho moaning of ahrtiiiUinii is ilouht- 

viii. WY.Vl. fill, uiul tho lirst part of tho word, porlinpB, an 

1069. Sec for KiwthcZvara's gallant pro- orrur for mlrtC 

puimitios, viii. IW7, 1037. 1076. Regarding Somata, toe viii. 1923, 

1972. For A mmbhuta 0 omoml with 193!); for Nayapiila, Somupalu's brotlior, viii. 
Duvgapr. miiMrta°. 
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[VIII. 1982. 



JAVAS1MITA 

(A.n. 1128-4U). 



Sujji rrOHlled. 



Lcl/iamii enterprises. 



displayed particularly on that occasion a peculiar energy, which had an instant 
effect. 

] 082-1081.. He had offered to Sujji, by the king's direction, the garland 
of office (adhilarasraj) for the commander-in-chiefship and the other [high 
posts], excepting, however, the garland for the post of chief-justice [nljastlwna), 
without thus satisfying him (Sujji). He (Laksmaka), then, yielding from regard 
for Somapilln, who had come to his house, tore off with his left hand in excitement 
his own hair-braid (jitasraj) and offered it. On receiving this, he (Sujji) felt 
gratified, and his looks became tender as if the true of his fortune had been 
raised. 

1985. liilhnna showed no opposition to the return of Sujji, and abandoned, 
for the king's benefit, his friendship for Uilayn and Dhanija. 

1986. The king recalled Sujji and honoured him by going to meet him. 
Upon his advice he exiled D/ianya and the others [of his party] from the land, yet 
not from his mind. 

1987. The king having found his opportunity prepared to have the guilty 
Kos/hesvara killed by bravos, and the latter on hearing this news fled from his 
presence. 

1988. When the king having won over Manujesvara, proceeded to the attack, 
he (Kosthesvara), being rendered helpless by the defection of his own party, fled 
abroad. 

1989. Lothana who had resided at a place called Bappanila, secured the help 
of some Thakkuras and attacked Mallarjuna. 

1990. Therein was seen indeed his incredible valour, that overthrown he yet 
always defeated him (Mallarjuna) who was in power. 

1991. He carried off his horses, plundered the market of .Ifliilikii, and 

destroyed everywhere the watch-stations on the roads 

(mdrgadranga) and other [fortified places]. 



1082-84. The obscure language of this pas- 
sago offers some difficulty, ami the translation 
of the last lino, as given above, is only con- 
jectural. As I understand the passage, 
Laksmaka, who is conducting the negotia- 
tions with Suj ji in Sumapfda's presence, offers 
to reinstate Sujji in all his former posts, 
except the U;"i jastlu'ma. In order to over- 
come Sujji's resistance to this arrangement, 
Laksmaka tears out his hair-braid anil oilers 
it as a kind of substitute for the withheld 
' garland of office.' My this drastic display of 
his personal desiro to bring every sacrifice, ho 
moves the heart of Sujji, who thou expresses 
himself satisfied. 



In order to construe verse 1981, the emen- 
dation of apyuyam for A L apyaya° soems 
necessary. 

Regarding the ' garland of office,' see note 
vii. 1363. 

1085. Read praveie'prati° for praveie piati". 

1080. llnppnnila is mentioned only hero 
ami viii. ]9!):|. Tho position of the locality is 
unknown. The second part of the name recalls 
Nilnpura (seo vii. 2"i3), and the first the 
Hrthhiipiira (?) discussed in noto vii. 588. 

1001. In Noto E on Lohara (iv. 177), 
§ S), it has hocn shown that ' the market of 
A YV alika' (text hero Aftilikapann) corresponds 
to the present Maiftli, ' the market,' close to 
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1992. Invited by a Damara of the name of Iidjardja, he then broke into 
Kramarajija, with a view to gaining the Kasmlr throne. 

1993. When that Laoanya, who was close by, had been executed by Citraratha, 
who had received news of this, lie retired again to the territory of Jiappanila. 

1994. While he was repeatedly making his attacks, Malldrjuna, who resided 
in the castle [of Lohara], was unable to descend even to Attdlikd. 

1995. Kofthesvura, who was preparing for an expedition [against Jayasiiiiha], 
arranged for a peace [between Lothana and Mallarjuna] by getting the nephew to 
deliver a great amount of money to his uncle. 

1996. After having secured a firm foothold at Lohara, he then in company 
with Lothana broke into Kitsmlr territory eager to fight the king. 

1997-1998. Crossing the mountains he took up a position at the Kdrkota- 
dranija without having met with opposition on the way. He had not yet effected 
his junction with the other Dtimaras, when the king marched out in haste and 
using his full energy overpowered him at the very beginning. 

1999. In the meantime, the chamberlain died by a sudden attack of illness. 
Men of small merits do not live long in their fortune. 

2000. Alas, those whose minds are spoilt by luck, do not know that fate, 
irresistible in its course, will overtake them quickly, though they stop in 
their houses with all doors closed, hoping to keep it off and taking no notice 
of it. 

2001 . His wife, while continually clearing the house of people, did not know 
that death had fallen upon him while he was peacefully sleeping. 

2002. They thought that, after having been attacked by fever, and having 
shaken it off, he was sleeping in comfort, and did not then know that he had died 
just while asleep. 

2003. When Kosfhaka then, together with Lo(hana, had departed, neither 
Malldrjuna nor Kosthaka nor Lofhana was king [at Lohara]. 

2001. Malldrjuna treacherously killed Udayana who was with him. [There- 
upon] Ko.slhaka, whom he had named as surety [for Udayana'B safety], became 
irritated against him. 



JayasijIiia 
(a.d. 112H-10). 



Trtt/iana break* inlu 
KitJmlr. 



Troublos at Lohara. 



Atnli. This littlo town is still tho com- 
mercial contro of the Loh'rin mid neighbour- 
ing valluys ; comp. note viii. r>BI. 

For tho -significance of tho term dram/a, 
com p. notes iii. 227(A)); v. :«); and JWcs'nn 
the lit- I'uiiUiil Ilmlf, pp. 382 si). 

The lacuna of two syllables in this line (loos 
imt iiU'cut the sonso. 

1094. A^oli (which namo is written horo 
as Aautika in A) is only uliout eight miles 
below tho probublo sito of Loharaku((a. 



1907, For Karkofadrahga, tho frontier 
watch-station on the Tos'maidan route, soo 
note viii.' lfflHi. 

2003. K. Booms to refer hero to tho snbso- 
(jiiont troubles nt Lohara, related in tho next 
hues, during which nobody held full royal 
power there, until the territory fell again to 
Jayasimha. 

3004. UiUiunna, last montionod viii. 1M0, 
sooras to havo kept by Lothanu's side. 
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(a J d Y ms.*)). 2005 - He ( Mallr ' r .)'una) did not conciliate the angry [Kosthaka], whereupon 

the latter collected his force and taking Lothana with him, rushed on in fury to 

wage war upon him. 

Defeat of M,,mrj»na 2006. Kosthaka, though accompanied only by a few mounted men aniono- 

ou the Parositl. . , . .... ' ™"*""t> 

tnem Mallakostlia, routed his inactive force after crossing the Parosni. 

2007. Khasas, men from the Indus (Saindhavaka), and others were slain in 
that battle, and King [Mallarjuna], himself, came near to annihilation, but was 
left alive from hatred against King Jayasimha. 

2008. He ascended to the height of the castle, having fallen [himself] from 
the height of honour, and being curbed in his power conciliated Kosthaka once 
more. 

2009. The Dfimara (Kosthesvara) abandoning Lothana kept peace [for some 
time], but fell again out with him (Mallarjuna), when he did not pay what he had 
promised. 

2010. Imprisoning the officials he (Kosthesvara) collected the customs at the 
watch-station (dranga), and had his own name stamped in red-lead on the wares 
as if he were the king. 

2011. At every moment the union between them broke, just as between 
two pieces of a glass jar which have been glued together with gum. 

2012. The lord of Lohara estranged the Lavanya (Kosthesvara) by his harsh 
words which had no issue, and he, again, the former by his unchecked rivalry. 

2013. The Damara thereupon made an attack and weakened his force by 
carrying off the best weapons and most valuable horses. 

2014. Thus the foolish Kosthaka, by persistently making his strength felt in 

the wrong direction undermined the fortune of [Jayasimha's] 

opponents for the future. 

2006. The Parosni is evidently some river 2007. Regarding the Saindhavakas, see 

t<> the south of Lohara. Could it be thb note viii. 1808. 

stream flowing from Loh'rin itself, or another 2010. This passage is of interest, as it 

name of the Tohi of Prunts, called Taufi proves that the watch-stations or Diahgas 

vii. 03 ? Tausi is probably only a generic served, also, as might <i priori be supposed, as 

appellation for any perennial mountain stream. custom-stations in old times. In accordance 

Prof. HUhler, licport, p. 3, who has rightly herewith, we find customs-revenue from 

pointed this out, observes : " Most, if not all, Drarigas mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 

Tohil have special names which, however, are 2">8, and the Dranga of 9'iirapura (Hiir*p6r) 

little used." Thus, in fact, we find Valasta spoken of as a mlkatthdna by S'rivara, i. 408. 

marked on tho Survey map as another desig- Compare the notes on tlraiign, iii. 227 (/>) ; 

nation of the Prunts Tohi. v. :«> ; and J.A.H.B., Wih, pp. 382 an. 

The Nilamata, hV>, 1398, twice mentions a It is still customary in Jammu territory, 

river Pnrojwii— in the second place in a list of and probably elsewhere too in India, to mark 

rivers which join the Vitasta outside tho goods for which octroi-duty has been paid, 

Kasmir Valley. But no further indications with seal-impressions in red-lead (nmliirn). 

are furnished by theso passages. 2013-14. The text of these lines contains 

Mallakoffha is the Damara chief of Lahara, two small lacunas, but tho general purport is 

first mentioned viii. 517. clear. 
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2015. In the meanwhile, that prince (Mallfirjuna) was planning the murder of ^^hao). 

Manika, who was his chief minister, and by the daughter he had given him, his 

father-in-law. 

2016. For he (Manika) was of a restless disposition owing to his youthful 
vigour, and openly enjoyed the favours of his (Mallfujuna's) mother as her 
paramour. 

2017. It was at meal-time that the murderers, upon a sign given by the king, 
struck down and killed him just as he was eating. 

2018. Shaking his sword (? asipata), donning tho hero's band (virapat/a), and 
shouting a great deal, he performed various heroic exploits (drabhnt.i) while 
plundering his (Manika's) soldiers. 

2019. Ah, Inddhara, too, did not escape from among [those who were 
concerned in] the treason. That prince, himself, destroyed him by giving him 
poison. 

2020. King [Jaija\ximha then, when his enemies had been scattered by fate, 
got Kn.ilhaka over to his side and sent Sujji to effect the conquest [of Lohara]. 

2021-2023. When the latter had approached within a inarch of one watch 
(three hours), Malltirjuna whom Koslhalca had thrown into confusion by carrying 
off his horses, and who was harassed by internal dissensions, abandoned the castle, 
not being able to offer resistance, and marched off with the treasures towards 
Avandha. Fallen from his regal position he was plundered on the routes by 
robbers, yet preserved with difficulty a remnant of his treasures. 

2024. Being in his eighteenth year, he lost his throne on the second day of Matia-jnut tVHitwird, 
the dark half of Vaisfikha in tho year [of the Laukika era four thousand two (a.i>. i i.u>. 
hundred and] eight (a.d. 1132). 

2025. He who was giving the Amrta to him who carries the moon as his crest- 
ornament (S'iva), and had his head cut off in the fight. If this 

was done by S'iva, then who else would not listen to calumniators of his benefactor ? 

2026. That the drops of water clinging to the lotus-flowers are taken for 
pearls, and dulness sticking to kings is somehow taken for judgment, therein 
manifests itself the peculiar delusive powev of the glory which adheres to [the 
lotus-flowers and kings]. 

2027. Some kill with mighty strokes in the forests, some by their nose, others 

2016. Correct loTmantrinamvrith Durgiipr. obscure by tlio lacuna indicated ahovo. Tlio 

mantrinaik. allusion is to the demon Rrdiu, who had his 

2018. For urabhati comparo Harmc. pp. head cut oil' by S'iva after partaking of tho 
55,57. Amrta; comp. Mahiibh. 1. xix. 1 sqq. Hut I 

2019. Comparo viii. 1818. am unable to trace the story as to the 
2023. For AvamVm, see noto vii. I.'i I!). previous connection between tho demon and 
2026. Tho meaning of this verse is rendered S'iva. 
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(A^nisiw). by their eyes ' and ()t1ie,s again by their ton g Ufi - Bit there are also some mis- 

chievous people in royal palaces who cause disaster by their mere speech. 

2028. The wicked cannot harm the servant of the Icing as long as he is beforo 
the latter, just as the sun-rays [cannot burn] the tinder which is placed before the 
crystal (? jyutlruxrisnum). But when he is behind, they find their opportunity 
[and destroy him], just as the sun-rays reduce to ashes [the tinder behind the 
crystal]. 

intri-nM. agninet 2029-2031. While the commander-in-chief (Sujji), having brought Ilarsata, 

Kabila's son, as governor to [Lohar<i\kotht, was collecting a garrison for the castle, 
and delaying there some days for the purpose of again securing for that territory 
peace with prosperity, — some rogues who bore him a grudge, irritated the king 
against him by denouncing him at a moment [when the king was] in a favourable 
mood. 

2032. What other king would act firmly on his own judgment, if this 
[king], too, is made to dance like a child, [pulled about] by rogues ? 

2033. Or is it, perhaps, that the dulness imparted in early youth by an 
entourage chiefly composed of fools does not pass away even in mature age, just 
as the flaw [does not pass away] from the precious stone ? 

2034. By the rulers' mere inability to discriminate between their servants, 
there falls, alas, a thunderbolt on the innocent land. 

2035. The king's advisers had got Sujji sent to the conquest of Lohara in the 
hope that by failing to carry out the enterprise he had undertaken, he would become 
ridiculous like Laltsmalta. 

2036. Then, when he executed that extraordinary task, those wicked [advisers] 
struck at him with skilful calumny which is as unfailing as the missile of 
Brahman. 

2037. The commander-in-chief on his return did not recognize the king's 
irritation, as the latter hid his changed feelings profoundly under kind speeches. 

2038. Or how could he (Sujji) have felt apprehension or distrust in his 
natural honesty and after he had done such good service ? 

2030. The king found no pleasure in his actions, right though they were, 
like a lover who has become estranged through the wanton talk of malicious 
persons. 

2040. From the self-conscious thought that he had conquered and given back 
to the king two lost kingdoms, as well bb from pride he (Sujji) proceeded just as it 
pleased him. 

2041. His relations who were freely oppressing the citizens by taking away 
their houses and otherwise causing them trouble, created aversion [against him] 
among the people. 
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2042. Knsthr.svara in recollection of his own evil deeds did not trust the king (a J *YiX"o). 
nor his uncle (Manujesvara) who, when the king was angry against him, had shown 

a hostile feeling. 

2043. Citraratha, who was accumulating wealth liy oppressing the subjects, 
and who had entered into [marriage] relationship with Sujji, was not in favour 
with his lord. 

2044. The king secretly helped Dhanya and Udaya who were stopping at 
Ilajapwri, with money, though he did not ehow hie affection for them from regard 
for Sujji. 

2045. These two, having lost their followers through the cold fever, were 
hanging on to MaUthjuna who retained great riches though he had lost his throne. 

2046. At that time there arrived at Jldjapuri SaTijapdla, whom Laksmaka, 
from hatred against Sujji, had previously called [back] through messengers. 

2047. As the king, who was prevented by Sujji and Citraratha from acting 
[as Laksmaka had desired], did not grant him permission to return, Malldrjuna 
invited him through messengers. 

2048. Having got, on this account, into a quarrel with some noble on the 
road, he was wounded ami lost his property. 

2040. Persons of judgment thought much of the fact that Malldrjuna could 
not lay hold of him, though he offered him much gold, and though he (Sanjapfihi) 
was in such [reduced] circumstances. 

2050. The king dependent as he was Ton others], and JUlhana then invited Sunjip^n'a return i 

. Xmimii-. 

him with kindness through secret messengers, and he arrived in haste. 

2051. He came boldly to the City, thinking [ever] on the road which was 
infested by enemies : " If they do not kill me here, they may kill me there." 

2052-2053. He whom the kings of h'anyaluhja, Gawla, and other countries 
had honoured in rivalry, felt pained when in his own land he received no attention 
from the king, owing to the ministers preventing it, and the citizens near the palaoe 
looked at him with tears in their eyes. 

2054. The king then, without heeding the ministers, gave him an audience and 
honoured him by offering him betel with his own hand. 

2055. Though ho had no means whatever, he was followed by people from 
mere regard for his fame, and by his frequent visits to the royal palace he made his 
enemies tremble. 

2056. Sujji, who was u judge of men, trembled inwardly, when he noticed tho 

2043. Compare viii. l'.WH, ami niganliii!; cdnilw/iitam, conip. tlio nso of nra-y/laij,v. 

till! relationship bi.'twmm MimiijuiSviu'ii and ll'l; vii. 

KiMtliuNvnni, not" viii. I.VJ-I, 2046. Compare viii. Hi.')!). 

2040. In Hiippurt of tlio uiiiumlud realm:; 2053. Knunitl with Din-gapis "nutil.c. 
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(a J " U2H-49). conversation, behaviour, and the other [ways] of him whose appearance was f already] 
remarkable. 

2057. He thought : " Surely, such an extraordinary, uncanny being, who is 
capable of dealing out universal ruin without limits, will not end thus in this 
country," 

2058. He had seen in foreign lands various proud men of valour, but looking 
at him (Safijapfda) he thought that the end had come for the proud ones. 

2059. Overcome by destiny or his pride Sujji then committed various actions 
which deserved censure.. 

2060. When stopping in Madavariljya he killed a Brahman, who having been 
plundered by his followers had spoken harsh words in anger, by hitting him with 
darts as [if he were] a jackal. 

2061. When, after agitating the minds of -the people outside by this wicked 
action, he returned, the people in the City, too, became hostile to him on account 
of his acts of violence. 

2062. About this time Kamaliya and the rest got in their arrogance the 
highest privileges bestowed upou a quite unimportant relation of theirs. 

Diwontsnf of Sujji. 2063. Sujji thought in his pride : " What, is there to be anyone else besides 
myself to bestow favours ? " and had a person, not much better than a strolling 
player, placed on the same footing. 

2064. Rilhana, too, who had established matrimonial connections with 
Kamaliya and the rest, then became particularly a thorn in his eye on account of 
his power. 

2065. The enmity which had arisen between them and him from a small 
cause, quickly grew into a tree of a hundred branches nursed by the slander 
of rogues. 

2060. Ulhana, Sahadeva's son, gave him who was arrogant by nature, bad 
counsels which increased his arrogance, and thus urged him on to give himself up 
wholly to this strife. 

2067. He showed his wrath freely also against the king, thinking : " This 
ungrateful [prince] allows inferiors to conduct themselves as my equals." 

2068. The king, on the other hand, being afraid of him, excluded Bilhana 
from [private] councils, familiar conversations, and other confidential occasions as if 
he had been one of the outer court (bdhya). 

2069. He (Kilharra), however, cunningly hid such slights from his lord, and 
by his deception put courage into his own people and fear into his enemies. 



2062. For Kamaliya, see viii. 1091. 2068. Co.np. for bohya, note viii. 421 

2066. Regarding Sahndeca, seo viii. 1!>8. 
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2070. By presents he seemed the friendship of Sanjapi'da, who was a man 
full of energy, and whose adherence was sought by both parties. 

2071. The palace to which they both proceeded fully armed, became agitated 
at every moment by disturbances. 

2072. Sii/ji, in order to insult those 1 of the opposite party, together with the 
king, caused in his pugnacious mood a disturbance in the assembly [held in cele- 
bration] of the Mahimana festival. 

2073. When the door-keeper announced him (Sujji) with his hand placed 
on his neclc, he abused him, and saying harsh words in his rage struck him with 
a stone. 

2074-2075. "While those [of the opposite party] were all motionless and 
thinking how they might protect their lord, the king directed them to assign a 
•<eat to him [close to himself], and after speaking to him conciliatory words, said to 
them, whether from deceit or in earnest : " There is nothing for me [to fear] from 
this faithful man." Inwardly, however, he reflected [over the case]. 

2076. The Brahmans of Madavardjya then began a solemn fast (priiya), and 
declared that they would not have Sujji as commander-in-chief. 

2077. liilhana, skilled in expedients, in order to intimidate the enemy, 
brought up at night Paacacandra who had troops ready equipped, and who 
was his (Sujji's) enemy. 

2078. Sujji was afraid of Sanjapdla and of that [Bfunara] who had a large 
number of soldiers ; of the rest he took no heed, and this was known to his opponent 
(llilhana). 

2079. He (Sujji) fearing an attack left his residence accompanied by horse- 
men, and after putting his troops in fighting array, passed the night on the road, 
without, however, being attacked. 

2080. Sujji at that time made friendship and allied himself with Koslhcvvuru, 
who was also in opposition to the king. 

2081. The latter, who had been hated by the king [before], became for him an 
object of still greater hatred, on account of his killing Munujesvara who had 
refrained from opposing [the king]. 



2072. Tlio mnhimann festival, still observed 
in Kasinir, is described in the Ki/nmnta, vv. 
ri'J"-'>X\. According to this text, ft fust is to 
bo held on the eighth day of tlio bright half of 
Phiilgiina and lamps to be placed on the snow 
in honour of the gods and Pitrs. On the next 
day pcoplu are to feast, v/\po to be drunk 
by those who take it, Brahmans to bo fed, 
etc. 

At preBont only the custom of placing 



lights on tlio snow and the fast is observed on 
Phalguiia finli .s. 

Another festival, called the 'small Muhi- 
nifma,' is placed by the Xilamata, vv. oOU-513, 
on tlio eighth day of the bright half of Mflglnv. 
This festival is now entirely forgotten. 

2073. Compare vii. 235 sqq. 

2081. See regarding Manitjesrarn's con- 
duct, viii. 1988; as to kofif/ieavara, comp. yiii. 
UilO, 2012. 
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(/i^ms" 9) 2 ° 82 ' Th0Se measures w,licl1 he ( S "jj') llacl ta,cen tnat nig"*, his enemies 
attributed to a treacherous design against the king, whereas they were intended for 

Intrigues against tojji. Ug Qwn protecti(m 

2083. That king who with dull senses mistakes a falsehood for the truth and 
truth for a falsehood, foregoes his aims and is put to sufferings by misfortune. 

2084. Persons without judgment abandon a glittering jewel because they take 
it for fire, and think that the glance of brown-eyed [maids] which is directed 
towards another, is [intended] for themselves. Why should they not then thus 
take everything here that is true for false, and that is false for true ? 

2085. The king thereupon seeing no other remedy for the troubles but his 
(Sujji's) death, destined Saajapala to be the murderer (tiksna) of that powerful man. 

2086. He (Safijapala) being a man of courage and unable to kill him by 
treachery, like a miscreant, wished to kill him after attacking him [openly], and 
was looking out for an opportunity at various places. 

2087. While the two were plotting deceitfully against each other, the country 
was disturbed every moment by panics. 

2088. While Sujji kept awake as before, fearing an attempt at night, the 
royal palace, too, became filled ■with guards keeping attentive watch. 

2089. When Sujji demanded the exile of Uilhana, the king, too, agreed, being 
unable to offer resistance. 

2090. When he was about to depart after taking leave, the lord of the Gate 
(Udaya) pointed out to the king that the people were in commotion on account of 
the hardships [done] to him, and thus by cunning got him reinstated. 

(ivmnu'«i,r.svj/i. 2091. Sauj 'rt[i til a took an oath by sacred libation with Sujji, who had asked 

him for his friendship, and after consulting with him came at night to the king and 
thus informed the latter. 

2092. " O king, owing to the instigation of Ulhana and others, as well 
as from his own pride, Sujji, who is bent on having no rivals, has the following 
intentions : " 

2u!»y-20D-t. " ' If the king were of my opinion, who am his faithful servant and 
helper, I should, after exiling Uilhana and imprisoning the rich Citraratha, 
recover for the king the horses and treasure which have been lost at the Lohara 
expedition, and furnished with the [necessary] means also kill the wicked 
Kofthaka.' " 

2095. " ' I do not pay attention to family-relations if affairs [of state] are in 

2082. For tatha sthitc, which ilneu not ship with Lothiuia, to whom ho Us fiiyun the 

permit of a suitable construction, wo huvo (laughter of his son (or nephew) Uhugik* i see 

probably to rend tntluUthitmh. viii. 1022. 

2005. K. irmkcs Sujji allude to his relation- 
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their way. My attachment is to my lord, in whose service [I count] my life as ( /*™».43). 
grass.' " 

2096. " ' Wliile I thus take upon myself the task of overcoming tho rival 
kings and other [enemies], the youthful [king] may enjoy the pleasures of the royal 
fortune with his mind at ease.' " 

2097. " He (Sujji), in order [to assure himself] assistance, desires to ask from 
the sovereign that Vlhana be made lord of the Gate, and that I bo put in charge 
of the various offices of Kilhana." 

'2098. " He (Sujji) also says to me : ' If Vlhana, you and I myself combine and 
are of one mind, then is there any necessity to take into account him who is on the 
throne?'" 

2099. " ' If he (Jayasiraha) should not agree to this, we being on the spot may 
call in some other rival kinsman and put him up as king in his place.' " 

2100. The king replied after heaving a sigh, and as he spoke the flashes of 
his teeth (dvija) appeared like ropes stretched out to catch [something whose] 
escape might be feared. 

2101. "It is thus as he (Sujji) has said it; no deceit.no incapacity.no 
apathy, can be supposed in that proud man." 

2102. " The intention is to destroy him. Hence it need not be considered at 
the present moment how difficult it would be to break his undisputed pre- 
dominance," 

2103. " That, however, afflicts mo that the murder of this guileless man which 
has been resolved upon whether under the first impulse of a touch of auger or with 
justice, must be carried out." 

2101. "For we have discussed this plan before persons of little character. 
He would certainly find it out by bribing them with money." 

2105. " Worthless persons find employ [with us] though we know them [as 
such], whether this be on account of their irrepressible merits [from a previous 
existence] or owing to the dulness of persons like myself." 

2106. " That is the penalty paid by kings for their error in taking fools into 
their service, that they have to suffer from the result of the latter's foolishness." 

2107. " For parasites the ways of kings are as difficult to follow, as for bazar- 
bulls the mountain-paths (bhumibhriimdrga) " 

2006. TCmend for madhi/clha of text may- 2107. Tlio second lisilf of this lino is missing. 

yatlw : "I mid 1 mo vory much alike in Tlio allusion is to bulls But fi'ou in honour of 

H'aradfi. writing. Head t/uvii viirtinta 0 . S'ivn (rr*ot*ftiy/r<), which stray about in tho 

2100. K. by this soinowhat obscuro similo Mazurs of Indian cities. Their idlo life and 

wishos apparently to doscrilx) tho cautious ample loot makes thorn generally grow 

rosorvo with which tho king indicates his oxtromoly fat, and climbing on hill-paths 

intentions to Suiijapillu. would, indued, tax them severely. (Vat 
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(a^YA's 40) 2108- "^ 0 6 ue8 ftn< * ^ogs 8nx)w an aversion to proper conduct, are anxious 

' — — never to let their tongues rest and live by the food of others." 

2109. " This evil act which has been planned owing to the infliction of rogues, 
and which again cannot be abandoned from fear of them, will yet be regretted by us 
thereafter." 

Plot for Snjji'M dmth. 2110. Thus spoke the king, and resolved upon the death of Sujji, caused him 
often to keep awake, and himself passed sleepless nights. 

2111. The servants told the king that Sujji was on the guard owing to the 
plan having been betrayed, and was preparing to kill him. The king believed them 
and felt alarmed. 

2112. He then went himself to their houses and tried to put Sujji into 
friendly relations with Rilhana, by telling them to form a matrimonial alliance. 

2113. When also after thus allaying his suspicions he could not find an 
opportunity to kill him, he felt distressed, and was tossing day and night on his 
couch in helplessness. 

2114. When SaTijapdla did not come from his house as he was mourning over 
the loss of a relative, he was still more troubled by fear that the violent act would 
nut succeed. 

2115-2116. Knlartija, an officer in the army, who was famed for his skill in 
military exercises, and whose brothers, Kah/ihiariija, and the rest, falling on the 
battle-field, had forgotten [to repay] the kindness of King Stisxala, wished to 
repay his debt of gratitude at [the risk of] his life, nnd asked him for the cause of 
his grief. 

2117. He told him of the irremediable danger from the commander-in-chief, 
who could neither be conciliated nor killed. 

2118. "What is this, [a thing] to be accomplished at the mere [sacrifice of] 
one's life?" Thus he replied to the king, and took the firm resolve to carry out, 
the bold net. 

2119. The commander-in-chief did not come out of his apartments for two 
days, and thus did not let him (Kulariija) have the certainty of death or fortune. 

2120. On the third day S'rinjdra, a confidential servant of the king, reported 
to the latter that he had seen him alone on his couch. 

2121. A king in the enjoyment of happiness has ever got servants. But a 
service in danger can be got only from an outsider. 

people are facetiously called dhanm-dand Kularaja't subsequent career, comp. viii. 2190, 
in Kasmii;.) 3334 sqq. 

bhumibhrt must be taken in its double 2118. Correct makibhiyath for mahibhtyaai. 
meaning of ' king ' and ' mountain.' 2120. For the meaning of avagana, com- 

2110. See for Kalyaifut dja, viii. 1071. For pare viii. 2120 and Harm-, P- 20. 
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2122. The club is ever attached to the hand of Kama's foe (S'iva) as a mark f A J * v ^i28^40) 

of beauty. But in the fight with Tripura, the Mandara mountain which had come 

just on that occasion, had to act as his bow. 

2123. The king then despatched Kularaja, whose natural courage did not KuUnaju rpt to kill 
allow any agitation to be noticed in him, under the pretence of sending betel 

[through him]. 

2124. He did not take any betel in the golden dish, saying: "Death is 
certain. I am not to return. Then who will take it from this [dish] ? " 

2125. Other followers, too, endeavour thus to relieve their king's distress at 
the expense of their life ; but they fail in the execution. 

2126. " Whether he be in company or alone, he must for certain be killed by 
me. May your Majesty keep awake thereafter." With these words he left. 

2127. One might have thought when he had gone, that flight was possible for 
him if he did not succeed in his bold enterprise 

2128. Going to serve his lord he took behind him two soldiers with their 
swords hidden (?) 

2129. After the doorkeeper had announced that he had been sent by the king 
himself with betel, he proceeded before Sujji, while those who followed him had to 
remain behind. 

2130. He saw him surrounded by a few attendants of various sorts, as a lord 
of elephants is attended by small elephants. 

2131. After he (Sujji) had taken and respectfully acknowledged the betel from 
his lord, he inquired with a smile what the king did, and the like, and then after a 
short time dismissed him in kindness. 

2132-213:5. Fearing that [more] people might enter, he (Kulariija) said quickly, 
pretending to use a natural opportunity : " A soldier of the Kaivarta (fishermen's) 
caste, who is under me, has committed a fault. Now you may show regard for us 
by ordering off your subordinates who are preparing to seize him." 

2134. From conceit he refused this request as if [there had been] presumption 
in it, and said to him rudely : " I shall not do that." 

2135. As he (Kularaja) was going away as if in anger, the attendants [of 
Sujji] said to the latter in a soothing way : "That man ought to be treated with 
esteem," and stopping him made him turn back. 

2124. The last words put into Knliiniju's probably corrupt. For jmnah wo liavo 

mouth are doubtful, and the text imcci tuhi, evidently to emend purti/t. 

2127. Tho second half of this line is 2132-33. Kularuja's ropiest appears 
missing, and the translation of the first heme natural, as Sujji as commander-in-chief has 
doubtful. disciplinary power over the soldier whose 

2128. I am unable to make out the mean- cause Kularaja pretends to plead, 
ing of the last words of the line which urn 
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(A T * T n28-'!0\ . . - 1:;0 - He then said • " 0v,lCT m Y two servants who am present, to be admitted 

inside so that they may give an account of that matter." 

21 H7. He (Snjji) then unwillingly had them admitted, and when the murderer 
saw that he had got his assistants [by his side], ho prepared to strike him. 

2r,8. Sujji said to them: "Go to-day. To-morrow I shall attend to your 
affair." Turning his back he then let himself down on a couch to sleep. 
"*m?' 2r, °- Af1er R oin S a few st eF [towards the door] Kvlaraja tinned back-, drew 

out his dagger in haste and struck him quickly on the left side. 

2140. While he was passing his hand to the dagger, with the cry : "Fie, 
treason," they all struck at him. 

2141. The onlookers had not yet comprehended that he was in danger, when 
he was dead already, as it were, for n long time. 

2142. Among the followers [of Sujji] who from fear cast away their honour 
and took to flight, only the single Piucadeva drew out his sword then. 

214.'!. He rushed about striking, and being wounded by the three who equally 
gave back his strokes, and streaming with blood was forced out of that hall. 

2114. While they kept inside the hall, which they bolted, they wore 
surrounded by Sujji's servants who blocked the doors and windows, and were 
eager to slay them. 

2145. Resisting at the windows (?) they drew away the cotton-couch from 
below the corpse, and raising the latter, put it into the door which their assailants 
were battering. 

21 16. The latter were pouring in showers of swords, arrows, spears, axes, 
daggers and stones, and by endeavouring to enter from various sides were throwing 
them into confusion. 

21 17. When hard pressed they then cut off the head of Sujji, and threw it 
into the courtyard behind their assailants in order to dishearten them. 

2148-2152. When his followers saw the head they ran away anywhere, 
raising tumultuous cries. Its cyc-lioles and ears were intensely brilliant with 
the flowing blood ; the dnpressod nostrils were covered with the hair of the 
upper lip ; the pupils of the eyes were protruding, and owing to the reflection of 
the rushing people seemed to exhibit some slight movement ; the flesh of tho neck- 
was rough owing to the uneven cutting, and in its folds were masses of coagulated 
fat which seemed as if moistened with turmeric ; the hair of tho board was 
covered with dust. The saffron-drop on the forehead alone showed that it was 
really [the head of Sujji] ; and owing to its having fallen sideways, the tooth 
showed breaks in their compact. 

2142. For Pincailera, boo viii. 1677 sqq. tho commoncomcnt ovidontly contain uomu 
2145- Tho words tamoripratikurDaya at corruption. 
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2153. The Icing, who after despatching the murderers had been in great ,J*™"£"wy 

mental anxiety, knew that the desperate act had been done when he saw outside 

the commotion of the people. 

2151. Thinking this measure necessary, whether Sujji was dead or 
wounded, he quickly got the troops in readiness and ordered them to surround his 
house. 

2155. When the king heard from the people the false report, that Sujji 
had escaped, he himself caught the excitement of a contest. 

215G. The king's men when learning for certain that Sujji was killed, made 
a prisoner of S'ivaratha who was hated by everybody, and was stopping there. 

2157. This, my song, earns merit to-day by describing the distinguished 
conduct of Kalasa, the son of JT.iUn, who was the brother-in-law of Sujji's brother. 

2158. Bhilrsu and the rest behaved like heroes at their end, when attacked. 
He, however, clung to a noble conduct though in safety. 

2159. For he, after hearing in the royal palace of that event, did not run 
away, but proceeded to the slain master eager to leave his life there. 

2160. As he was banging the door with kicks, he was driven away by the 
murderous soldiers of the king, and only just saved from a miserable end. 

2161. When he without having been wholly discomfited retired to another 
hall, Eulan'tja and the others breathed again and proceeded before the king. 

2162. After forcing an entrance, he (Kalasa) killed there a strong soldier, and 
was then with difficulty slain from afar by the opponents' arrows. 

2163. While the land fell into an uproar, the king sent in haste Sa'ijapdla Attack on Sujji* 
who had arrived, and Eilhaiia to slay TJlhana. 

2164-21G0. By the time that liilhana arrived, after hurrying as far as the bank 
of the Ksiptikd in tho belief that he (Ulhaua) might have fled leaving the road, — 
Savjapala having come earlier had been blocking the way before Ulltmia, as he 
was passing from the gate of his house, and had struck many in the fight. But 
the sword of one cut through his (Sanjapala's) right arm, so that the joints of tho 
bones and sinews were severed and only the skin remained. 

2167-2108. After his family had fallen into insignificance, he by his eminent 
qualities had again obtained renown abroad as well as in his own country. When the 
time of the reward was at hand ho was deprived of that arm which was the surety 
of his valour. Shame upon the perverse will of fate ! 

21(10. If, as before, ho had remained uncrippled when he had attained tho rise 
of his foituno, tho peoplo might have learned by the result tho astonishing [nature 
of his] aspiration. 

2167. For Kalasa, ace viii. 1000 : for Sujii's brothora, l'rniii anil Ijtkmuikn, compare viii, 
1013, 1046, 2177. ■ < r 
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(A J * T n2H"i?>). 217 °- If ' imleefl > Ra}l " h ^ not had his body crippled after he had drunk 

of the Amrta, then the world would have learned the aspiration which that 

powerful [demon] had long fostered. 

2171. The son of Saliadcv.r (Ulhana) who suffered from a wound, saw with 
envy his old uncle S'ila slain 

2172. As he was passing into the house in pain, there was killed Jajjala,a 
valued servant who had protected him, two soldiers and a Candala watchman (i/>7/iii'fci7). 

2173. As he did not leave the house, but stopped there seated in the court- 
yard and looking at his young son, RiJhmia had it set on fire. 

Munlcrnf (W,..,,,,. 2174. Disabled by his wound and blinded by the smoke he was being carried 

[outside] in fetters by soldiers of note, when some low persons killed him in the 
gate of the house. 

217r>. The king's angry feelings were not appeased even when he saw the 
head of him (Ulhana) who had caused the ruin of his chief ministers. 

2176. Various followers of Sujji did noble deeds while attacked with fury by 
the soldiers the Icing had despatched. 

2177. Lnltsmaln, the younger brother of Sujji, suffered the disgrace of being 
thrown into fetters, and after seeing the king was slain by some merciless persons 
in the palace courtyard. 

2178. Safigata, his energetic cousin, the son of [Sujji's] paternal uncle, after 
rushing about in the royal courtyard as if on a stage, nobly gave up his life. 

2179. The mad Mummuui, the brother [of Sangata], had fled for safety to his 
house, and was killed there by sonic wicked persons of the Bdiin family. 

2180. Citriya, too, Su/jix brother-in-law, who was a man of high descent, 
found a noble death after living a frivolous life of amours. 

2181. His doorkeeper Siingika was wounded and subsequently died. Also other 
followers of Sujji found their death in various places. 

2182. Two or three like Virapdla owed their life to the swiftness of their 
good steeds, and escaped the danger of death by reaching Kosthesvara. 

2183. S'aradiya, Sniirjata's brother, on the way had his horse stopped at 
the Subhafiimn/ha by a concourse of vile people and fell into captivity. 

2184. Sajjala, a son of Sujji, S'vetikn, the son of his elder brother, and 
Ulhnnas son, were thrown into prison. 

2170. Compnre note viii. 202o. 2183. Snrailiyn is probably tlio samo 

2171. There is a lacuna of two syllables in poison (is tbo tfaraMhimn, mentioned along 
the text "of this line, with Sangata «nd Minnmuni, viii. JOUO. 

2178. Compare regarding Ulhana's con- Regarding tlio Sub/in(ama(/ia, soo vii. 

duct, viii. 20fi(i. 180. 

2178-79. -Regarding Sauj/afa and Mum- 2184. Tlio older brother of Sujji was 

muni, soo noto viii. ] 01)0. B'or'tho Haifa family, rrajji, soo viii. 1040, 1110. 
com]), viii. fi'JH. 
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2185. Thus happened the catastrophe on the fifth day of the bright half of ( /^'^"^ h 

Asfulha in the year [of the Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] nine 

(a.d. 1133), owing to king and minister having fallen under the influence of 
calumnious persons. 

218(5. To this day even, the king, though surrounded by such [excellent] 
servants, remembers with regret that minister, whose energy had not failed beforo 
any task. 

2187. In truth, the service of kings is more dangerous than the raising of a 
Vetala, the leap over a precipice, the chewing of poison, or the fondling of a snake. 

2188. Who does not come to grief if he stands unsuspectingly before sovereigns 
whose character (gutia) is dependent on others, or before carts [whose ropes (yuiia) 
are attached to others] ? 

2189. The king thought Sujji'* murder a wrong act. But the subjects 
thought it right and saw in it the king's extraordinary energy. 

2190. The king put Satijap ala in office as commander-in-chief, and gave to 
Kularaja the post of City-prefect. 

2191. Dhanya and Udaya who had left MnWh-juna and returned to the City, 
were again as before prominent as the king's confidants 

2192. Fortune abandoned its unsteadiness since deprived of other abodes and 
abided in all respects permanently with Citraratha. 

2193. Though distinguished by exceptional power and unrestrained even by 
the king, he was not able to pacify the land which he oppressed by his inflictions. 

2194. The commander of the fort (kottexa) at the village called Gainlharfiina, 
killed Tikka and sent his head to the king at Pdreuisoka. 

2195-2196. Then King Lo/hana appeared suddenly at night in Iltlth'yrtima, Iiuihm.hi »f £<.{*«»« 
with a few followers. He had been repeatedly encouraged through messengers 
from KnsfheSvara who was by nature hostile to the king, and who at that time was 
still further mortified on account of the renown the latter had gained. 

2197. As the king was on all sides in close union with the other [Damaras], 
the Lavanya (Kosthesvara) made peace, and after telling him (Lothanu) a great 
tissue of lies (mahdkathitakantha) sent him away as he had come. 



2186. Correct with Durgapr. kvapyavijmr- 
yanta°. 

2188. °nistii'na° which docs not seem to 
give any suitable sonso has been left untrans- 
lated. Possibly it is a mistake for "vistirnn". 

2190. For Kulan'ija's administration of 
the City, see viii. 3H35 sqq. 

2101. Comparo viii. 201G. 

2102. Correct with Durgapr. riccheildd. 
2104. Tho position of Gandhanana can- 



not be traced. For Pareviioka, comp. note 
iv. 5 ; vi. 130. 

Regarding Tikka, comparo noto viii. /5L'2. 

2105. For lladigrama (Ar't/om), see note 
i. 340. 

2107. The interpretation given above of 
mah&kathitakantha is based on the passages 
viii. 24»J, 2f»2<i, 2800, 2934. These prove 
clearly for the word kantha, tho meaning 
'patchwork of lies,' 'tissue of lies,' 
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Jayabihka 2198. As he showed a foolish desire to gain tho throne as Urmia and the 

(a.d. 1128-49). . 

rest, he was laughed at by the people when his persistence bore no result. 

2199. The king then thought of destroying Knsthnka by employing bravos, 
winning over his soldiers, and by various other devices. 

2200. He (Kosthesvara) in his anger had the bravos' eyes torn out and did 
not seek to conciliate the king, but prepared to fight him as if he were his equal 
antagonist. 

A ' ,? 'iJy J lho^ng Ckrd 2201 • (Jayasiiiha) then ordered the leaders of his army to move forward 

[against Kosthesvara] from their respective positions while he himself attacked him 
with various troops. 

2202. The powerful [Lavanya] drawing near to the king, of whom he knew 
that he had marched on impetuously with a small force, tried to outmanoeuvre 
him, but was not successful. 

2203. Citraratha, though having a large force, was defeated, as fate willed, 
by a detachment of his (Kosthesvara's) troops in an encounter which ensued. 

2204. Owing to this defeat which acted like an unauspicious introductory 
word (omkdra), he lo3t henceforth every day [more and more of] his courage. 

2205. After fighting Rilhana and others, the Lavanya spread out all his 
troops in battle array and fell in the evening on the force of the coinmander-in- 
chief (Safijapala). 

2206. The latter with less than a hundred men, — the other , soldiers having 
fled — withstood the onslaught of his troops, just as a rock [withstands] the rush 
of the elephants. 

2207. What need be said of that tiger ol men, whose body does not keep 
within his own mail and other armour, as the battle grows fiercer ? 

2208. While he thus broke the enemy's impetuosity by his firmness, there 
joined him Tiillaka and other Lavanya*, accompanied by their troops. 

2209. Though from regard for their relative they did not join in the fighting, 
yet they were of some small use to him in his difficult position, and by his own 
valour he repulsed the enemy. 

2210-2211. Timely preparation, inducing by kind words his troops to keep 
watchful at night, judgment in using at the right time the various methods of 



' intrigue.' This use of the word is easily 
derived from its usunl meaning 'patched 
garment'; comp. tho nan of tho nmXyrath in 
connection witli knntha in the passages quoted. 

2200. tampratiitlayat for which tho emon- 
dntion tamprii/ailtnjdt Ims been proposed in 
Ed., mny be an iiimugiiioiitcd form ; eomp. 
note i. iin-'i. 



2207. Add in footnote of Kd. the conjec- 
tural emondation milti for mfmi, omitted hy 
misprint. 

2209. Ti illaka is named as a relative of 
Kosthesvara, viii. 1707. From viii. 'J7-I<i scji|., 
it appeals that he was the son-in-law of Kos- 
thusvura's younger brother Catuska. 
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occupying and abandoning [positions], retention of places once taken — these (/^""^"i?)) 

merits alone would [have sufficed to] put the enemies to flight before this victorious 

[leader]. What [need then of] praising his attack on the enemy? 

2212. Kosthaha feeling dispirited, betrayed by his followers, and shaken by ^f^.ffl^ 
such impetuosity, then descended from the hill and turned to flight. 

2213. As the routes were blocked by an unseasonable fall of snow, the 
pursuing enemies defeated the effort of his horses to get away. 

2214. Driven by the king from the country he proceeded with a few followers 
to bathe in the Gangd, smarting with pain at his humiliation. 

2215. Somapcila, who was troubled by his son Bhupdla, and afflicted by the 
miseries of the long contest for the throne, came at that time to the king for 
protection. 

2216. After he had given two sons of Ndgapdla as hostages, the king, kind to 
those who sought his protection, promised him safety. 

2217. In view of his misfortune the king, whose character was distinguished 
by its guileless generosity, did not recall to his memory that this deceitful [prince] 
had been the cause of Brhadrdja's (Laksmaka) discomfiture. 

2218. The king gave his own troops for his assistance, and after humbling the 
pride of the enemy restored him to power. 

2219. In the meantime, however, Kos(.halca was on his way back after Ailionco of MMirjmu 
bathing m the celestial stream (Grangii), and taking up [the cause of J Malldrjuna 

was endeavouring to raise a rebellion. 

2220. The prince who had come to Kuruksetra on occasion of the solar eclipse, 
met there the Lavanya and abandoned from necessity his former enmity [against him]. 

2221. Lothana who had arrived earlier upon the Damara's invitation, felt 
distressed, and left as he had come, when he heard of the latter having allied him- 
self with him (Mallarjuna). 

2222. The base Somapdla, though he had taken an oath by sacred libation 
before the [Linga of S'iva] Vijayesa, did not pay attention to the invasion prepared 
by the king's enemies. 

2223. His son (Bhupala), on the other hand, in order to propitiate the king, 



2218. Regarding Ndgapala, compare viii. 

2217. Comparo regarding the name Brhad- 
raja, viii. 1893. 

2220. Compare regarding the sncrod 
district of Kuruksetra near Thunesvar, noto 
viii. 640. The great pilgrimages to the 
Tirthas of Kuruksetra take place on solar 
eclipses ; see Mr. J. M. Douie's Gazetteer of the 
Ambala District, 1892, pp. 42, 139 sq. 



From the date given, viii. 218- 1 ), we must 
conclude that the defeat of KosyhesViira, and 
his subsequent departuvo for the Gnnga, foil 
in the autumn of A.n. 1133 (Laukika era 
4209) ; comp. viii. 2213. The solar eclipse, on 
the occasion of which he mot on his return 
Mallarjuna at Kuruksetra, was probably the 
one, which according to Dr. Schram's Eclipsei 
of the Sun in India, p. 122, took place on the 
23rd July, 1134. It was visible at Thinesvar. 
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Jayasimha induced the various Thakkuras to plunder Kosthala as he reached their respective 

(A ll. 112H- 1!)). . . ■ 1 1 

. territories. 

'fVwXi 0 ' In the meantime the Brahmans at Ai-antqnmi, who did not like 

Citrnratha, owing to the wicked obstinacy he showed in increasing the imposts, 
held a solemn fast. 

2--2r>. As this [mi i.-iter] who, in his conceit did not care [even] about the king, 
paid no heed to them, many in their grief burned themselves in the flaming fire. 

2-226. When his servants confiscated even the grazing land (an-ahi) of the 
sacred cows, one cow-herd also overcome by compassion burned himself. 

2227-2228. A youth called Vijaijaraja, the son of Prtlivlrajn from the family 
of Hhutta l\ibha(.a, being in great straits, was preparing to go abroad along with 
his younger brother. Seeing that distress there he spoke thus to his younger 
brother, while shedding tears of compassion : 

2229. " Look, how the subjects are ruined in their helplessness by a rogue of 
a minister, while the king, imperturbable in his kindness [to him], pays no regard 
to them." 

2230. " Where the king from complaisance to the ministers takes no care of 
the subjects in their misery, who else is there to relieve their sufferings ? " 

2231. " Or, perhaps, that is the correct way that he who deserves to be 
chastised, should be punished by the chastiser, and the latter again, if he gets into 
trouble, by someone else in mutual emulation." 

2232. " Sometimes in concussion the unwieldy stone is overcome by the 
thoroughly hard steel, sometimes, however, the steel by the stone." 

2233. " The king who is distinguished by all good qualities, does not deserve 
hatred for one single fault. Nothing else appears to me indicated but the murder 
of Citraratha." 

2234 " The destruction of one wicked person is called lawful when all are 
helped by it. Even the Jina (Buddha) slew a great snake which Killed living 
beingB." 

2235. " If punishment has been meted out by us to that wicked man, then no 
official will again oppress the people, owing to the dread of [being punished by] a 
man of energy." 

2236. " If by the sacrifice of this body numberless people may be rendered 
happy, then, 0 brother, is this not the greatest bargain? " 

2334. Judging from viii. HM54, 22-">l, wo 2226. I'or caraka, sec note viii. V>7-1. 

must assume that Citninitlin liolfl at this 2227. Itopanlin" llhnlln t dhhntn, the 

time tho donhlu offices of IV.dapra and I Kara. Sahhiipati c.f Kiiik Jayiipnja, see iv. III... 

It wan evidently in tlie liist-named capacity 2234 I have not Wen aide to truce tho 

that the complaints indicated were inailu Huddhist legend here alluded to. 
against him. 
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2237. When his younger brother hail expressed his agreement, he made him ^^ly^'io) 

take an oatli by sacred libation, and then returning followed Citraratha in order to 

kill him. 

2238. Even in this time of the Kali age which is sullied by the weakness of 
the sacred law, there manifests itself brilliantly to this very day the irrepressible 
power of the gods of the earth (Brahmans). 

2239. No one, until all his merits [from a former existence] have been 
exhausted, enters upon an obstinate course against the Brahmans before whom the 
destructive arts of the wicked break down. 

2240. Sujji, who had exasperated the twice-born, found his death from the 
hand of a twice-born, and Citraratha, who had slighted the Brahmans, was slain by 
a Brahman. 

2241. Surely that [youth], sacrificing his oni life without immediate cause, 
planned his death, because his mind was seized by a charm which the Brahmans 
had sent forth. 

2242. When those Brahmans were burning themselves, just then he 
(Citraratha), the object of their hatred, had followers killed in a quarrel amongst 
themselves. 

2243. His destroyer was kept awake for many a night as he was not able to 
get day or night at Citraratha, who was accompanied by a strong force. 

2244. When he (Citraratha) was going about, the roads were covered far 
away with numberless great persons, and he in the midBt of the crowd came in 
sight and disappeared [again in a moment]. 

2245. He (Vijayaraja) unshaken in his extraordinary persistence, on one njajinrsja t nttcmpt 
occasion ran quickly after hiin when he had ascended the stairs in the royal " t " m ' "*' 
palace. 

2246. As he was stopping before a pillar surrounded by nobles, he then in 
fierce boldness struck him with a dagger on the head. 

2247. He thereupon, as if he were dying, lost consciousness from exhaustion, 
his eyes were rolling and his energy left him. 

2248. In this state he was deserted by his frightened followers, who thinking 
that he had been murdered by the king's order, lost their courage. 

224!). The murderer in the belief that ho was dead, did not strike him again, 
and kept back his brother who had arrived by another staircase. 

2250. Though the ways were open to him everywhere he did not flee, but 
shouted loudly and repeatedly : " Citraratha has been put to death by the king." 



2241. Cnmpnro for dv\jotthapitaya kftyaya 2242. The purport of the socond half of 
the legend told i. 13u sqq. this lino is not certain. 
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Jaya«mha 2251. Thereupon, all the wretched followers of Citraratha who had enjoyed 

( . ^1128^49). £ w jt]j n j m j ^ e fj-ied meat dishes and other pleasures of regal state, disappeared in 
fright. 

2252. His elder brother Lo/haratha, fled in his terror to a dancing girl for 
protection, and hid his face on her breasts. 

2253. When Citraratha was brought in this condition before the king, the 
latter in person cheered him up, and said : " Have no fear. Who has struck 
you?" 

2254. When the soldiers were searching by the king's order for the person 
who had wounded the lord of the Gate, the murderer presented himself, saying : 
" I am that person." 

2255. He then bravely slew twenty or thirty soldiers, and after displaying a 
praiseworthy prowess in defying them through his resolute bearing, was struck in 
the leg and killed. 

2256-2257. On his arm was found a leaf upon whicli was written the reason of 
his deed, in these words : " From Yuga to Yuga I come into existence to protect 
the righteous, to destroy the evil-doers, and to restore the sacred law." The 
desire [which he expressed] in his death by this verse, sanctifies him. 

2258. Citraratha then, though his wound healed, fell, owing to the lesion of 
the joints of his forehead bones, into disgust [of food], madness and misery. 

2259. For five or six months he lay day by day on his couch rolling his 
suffering and emaciated body about. 

irruption of KofiM- 22G0. In the meanwhile, Koxlhaka preparing for a rebellion betook himself 

ruru aud Mulliirjunu. i * o 

together with Malldrjuna to a mountain-faBtncss [surrounded] by a dense forest. 

2261. Roving about in his endeavour to collect those who belonged to his 
party, he caused excitement among the people. They had not yet forgotteu their 
[former] sufferings, and were apprehending a fresh contest for the crown. 

2262. The people quickly felt pained by the appearance of the hostile force, 
just as [if it had been] a chill produced by an untimely cloud, and became benumbed 
in their energy. 

2263. He (Jayusimlui) then had this forest-fastness which extended over many 
Kr>s [hrosa), surrounded on all sides by his ministers who occupied the neighbour- 
ing forest-hamlets. 

2254. Conipnro for Citriirutlms oflicml northern slopes of tlic Pir Pantsfd ranfju. 
designation, viii. KMH. These are covered to this day with iiiafjnilicont 

2966. This vorse is quoted from the llhmja- pine forests ; see the map. 
iwlffitn, iii. 8, whero it is spoken hy Krsna. 2281. The text of the first half of this 

2260. The ' monntnin-fostnoBS >/i'i iV/«iy«) lino is corrupt. Tho translation is husod on 
hero reforrcd to was probably a high plateau, tlio conjoctural omendution proposed in tho 
difficult of access, situated somewhere on tho Ed. For °yramno°, read perliops "grahatfo . 
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2261. When Sanjapdln went into camp with the Yavanas, the enemy became (/"JJ^Mfl) 
motionless, as trees keeping still in a calm. 

2265. Dhanya, too, threw his force into S'ilikdkotta, and showed aversion even 
to the smell of the enemy, just as the lion to that of the elephant. 

2266. Rilhana, whose force was posted by the king at Govdsa, scoured the 
forests and made the enemies hide themselves before him as the owls [hide] before 
the sun. 

2267. Checked by these measures of the energetic king, Kosfhehara was for 
three or four months prevented from roving about. 

2268-2269. He had been in distress abroad, and had been disregarded by the 
chiefs of the neighbouring territories. His own followers had fallen off, and the 
king's officers had baffled his efforts. Not comprehending from want of judgment 
the ways of kings, having lost his footing, and forgetting his guilt, he wished to 
conciliate the king. 

2270. Snnjajidla in his thorough devotion thought it idle to reproach him 
(Kosthesvara) now that he was eager to remove the king's anger, and agreed to 
his wish. 

2271. In his eagerness to make peace with the king's enemy he (Sanjapala) surrender of A'ojfta- 
did not punish him, though he himself had thus suffered [from him]. That the 

sons of Prthvihara showed good-will to [Kosthesvara], is not astonishing. 

2272. When he seut the enemy of the king [before the latter], he could not 
appease the king's anger even by cutting off the finger of his own hand. 

2273. He (Sanjapala) was unable to allay the anger of the king though he 
bound his head-dress round his neck, carried a Bhoe on his head, and used 
[favourable] moments. 

2274. He (Kosthesvara) had refused [to recognize] two or three royal 
prerogatives ( ? Idnchana), opposed several royal orders, and in his conceit behaved 
altogether like a king. 



2264. By tho Ynravas nro meant here 
undoubtedly Muhammadaus. Surh bad found 
tboir way into the service of Kasmir ulruady 
under Harsa ; see vii. 1149. 

2265. For isilikftkotta, a hill village, see 
viii. loH8. 

2266. Govtim is mentioned only in this 
passage. It can scarcely bo the present Gus 
(the Gimlet of Sri v. iv. 632, 692, etc.), about 
two miles to tho north of Rfinuih, as this 
placo lies too far away from tho mountains. 

2270. It appears from- this and the follow- 
ing linos that Saiijnpfda accepted on tho 
king's bohalf Kost,bo8vara's proposals for 
peace Tho king, however, was not prepared 



u> pardon tho latter, and hence dissatisfied 
with tho arrangement. 

2271. K. evidently refers to tho attack 
mode upon Sanjapala by Kosthesvara ; see 
above, viii. 2206 sqq. — By ' Prthvihora's sons ' 
must ho meant Catuffta, Loffhnka, Chudiln, and 
perhaps other brothers of Kosthesvara, who 
had kept by the king's side, but wore secretly 
sympathizing with their rebel brothor ; see re- 
garding Kosthesvara's descent, note viii. 1261, 
1524; for his brothers, viii. 2318, 2496, 24(51. 

2272. Compare regarding the cutting of a 
finger as a symbolic act, viii. 1 094. 

2273- The meaning of bhuktavela is doubt- 
ful ; comp., however, vii. 369 ; viii. 622. 
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(A J it T ii28 40) 227G ' In tlle meanwllile t,,e ,v " in S received the report that Mallarjuna who 

hail got away, was captured. For fortunate persons one success follows the other. 

.iAi//5,>»„ detained «t 2270-2278. He, not being quick on his feet ami hence unable to bear the 
fatigues of marching, was being carried on the shoulders of his servants. 
When after escaping from various dangerous situations, lie bad reached the village 
of Sdvarnika which belonged to [the territory of] Lohara, he had been stopped by 
the Thakkura Jay y ilea who put guards over him. The king now heard that this 
faithful servant had come before hiin. 

2279. He (Mallarjuna) who had with difficulty escaped from the fastness and 
had nearly been caught, was now captured again by that opponent. Who is able 
to escape his destiny ? 

2280. The Gangil rolling forth from her celestial course had scarcely escaped 
from the belly of one great Esi (Jahnu) who had caught her up, when she was 
swallowed up by another (Agastya) after she had filled the hollow of the ocean. 
Nobody can escape the inevitable. 

2281. While Jayyika watched the neighbourhood until the captive [Mallfir- 
juna] should reach [the king], the thoughtful king employed Udaya, the lord of 
the Gate [to fetch Mallarjuna]. 

2282. For the king did not believe that the other ministers would show 
resolution in a difficult situation, excepting him who was wise and distinguished by 
vigour, depth ot thought and prowess. 

228:J. He (Udaya) after passing the routes which were made insecure by those 
who were drawing allowances from both sides, sighted the enemy of the king 
(Mallarjuna) standing at a window. 
Surrender of Alalia)- 2281. When he had arrived outside, he (Mallarjuna) said to him various 
things, praising him and wishing to make a pretence of courage by a resolute bear- 
ing which was fictitious, and then again addressed him : 

2285. " You, the foremost of the wise, who value above everything full 
devotion to one's master, have been brought [here] by persons who have succumbed 
to enticements." 



jllna. 



2277. Sdvarni/ca can bo identified with tho 
present fifnan, a large village situated in the 
up)>or valloy of tlio Prfuits Tohi, 74° \\)' lung. 
'M° 40' lat. Its distance from Lohara : Loh"rin 
is about two marches. 

2279. The ihirga hero reforrod to is the 
mountain position which Maliiirjuiia had 
previously occupied with Kosthosvara, 
viii. 2260. 

2281. See regarding this Udnya, note 
viii. 1832. 

2283. The hill rogions, situated between 



the southern frontior of Kasniir and Rfijapuvi 
territory, are evidently alluded to. These 
parts wure occupied by Khasns, to whoso repu- 
tation as groat plunderers roforcneo Iras 
already been made in note i. 317. Their strong 
position on the routes connecting Kasnur 
with Rfijapuri, would allow them to levy sub- 
sidies or rather blackmail from both sides, 
even in times of peace. The position of the 
Afridis on the Khyber Pass has offered until 
quite recent times an exact parallel. 
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2286. " Because I had not a supporter like you, who resemble a protecting (/^^fMO). 
gem, I have, as a bad ruler, suffered in my youthful reign by many intrigues." 

2287. " Kings who are difficult to face [in their power], can ordinarily be 
examined by the eyes of the people at the fall of their fortune, just as the sun [can 
be easily examined] on a winter day." 

2288-2289. "That king is to be praised who spreads lustre at his rise as well 
as at his end, just as the sun which puts forth its blood-red disc [at its rise as well 
as its setting]; [that king] whose appearance was rendered auspicious by the 
emotion of the citizens' wives at his access, and also by the violent love shown for 
him by the band of the Apsaras at his grand end." 

2290. " After securing nobly a position (pmhi) and accomplishing something 
(artha) I have become perplexed at the end, like a great poet, [who has found his 
words (pada), has also got some subject-matter (artha), but finds himself perplexed 
about the completion of his verse]." 

2291. " Now you should give assurance to my mind by promising me one wish 
which is not beyond what is feasible." 

2292. After these words he had then a crystal Linga with its base (jrilhn) 
put before the lord of the Gate that he might touch it for the sake of 
assurance. 

2293-2294. He (Udaya) thought : " Surely, this proud [prince] asks me [to 
grant] the wish that he may fight warriors who use their darts, spears and arrows 
in an honest contest," and touching the S'iva-linga promised the desired wish. 
Thereupon he (Mallarjuna) addressed him again thus : 

2295. " I asl>- you that I may come before the king such as I am now, 
without my eyes being taken out, without being killed, without being wounded." 

2296. On hearing these words demeaned by cowardice, all were benumbed 
with shame, and turned their heads to the ground like twigs dripping with 
rain. 

2297. Then they thoughtfully remembered the last moments of Bkiksu, and 
this made their hearts again expand in cheerfulness. 

2208. As he was being taken away by him (Udaya) on a litter carried by men, 
he looked without shame and without emotion also on those people whom he had 
cared for. 

2299. As ho was being carried along on the way, wholly absorbed in eating 
abundantly, sleeping, etc., just like an animal, no reflection of any kind occupied 
his mind. 

2293-94. Udaya thinks tlmt Malliirjunn 2295. Emond with DnrRapr. okr*(a 0 ntitl 
asks for tho favour of buiiifj allowed a prri/nwmi. 
soldiurly death in open coinhat. 

VOL. II. N 
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Jayasimha 2mo. When the people saw him taken alone in this condition by his guards 

(A.i). U2H-49). . , , , ° 

their hearts were moved by compassion, and they did not approve of the king's 

[action]. 

2301. And they said : " It is not right that the king, as the elder brother, 
should show such cruelty towards the younger brother who is deprived of his father 
and deserves compassion." 

2302. " Who could be so cruel-minded as to disfigure by torments the 
charming body of this [youth] whose look is like that of a dark-blue lotus ?" 

2303. Thus the people, unable to connect the preceding facts and their conse- 
quences and forgetting his guilt, reproached the king in various ways as they saw 
him on the road. 

2304. But what account need be taken of young boys, blockheads, and the 
like ? Even the thoughts of great men do not ever keep the same direction. 

2305. When the hearers listen to the [story of the] gambling, the dragging 
of the Paiiciila princess (Draupadi) by the hair, etc., their anger against Phrtarastra's 
sons is greater than against the Piindu sons. 

2306. When they hear of the drinking of the blood of the Kurus and the 
shattering of the head of him (Duryodhana) who had his thigh broken, one seeB the 
very same people enraged against the Pandavas. 

2307. Nobody but he who is in the midst of the events, can understand their 
cause and their result. How should not the sentiments of the onlooker change at 
various incidents ? 

2308. Carried in a litter he reached the City in the evening, moving 
the citizens to tears, and holding an earthen vessel in which lay his cut off 
finger. 

Maiiuijima imprisoned 2309. On the fifteenth day of the bright half of Asvina in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] eleven (a.d. 1135) the king placed 
him under guards in the Navamalha. 

2310. When he had passed in distress five or six nights [and days] without 
taking food and was asking to be allowed to touch the feet of the king, the latter 
from compassion came to him. 

2311. When the king had promised him the desired safety, he told him that 
Citraratha and Koslliaka were nothing but [embodiments of] perfidy and 
deserving to be killed. 

2302. For the rnro word atecanaka, com- finger was a sign of submission on the part 

pare llaifnc, p. 30. of persons who acknowledge their guilt 

2305-6 Compare Mahabh., II. I., Ixvii. ; anil ask for mercy; uonip. also vui. 1<J8, 

vm. Ixxxiii. ; ix.lvi. 2273,3300. 

2308. In note viii. K.04 it has already 2309. Regarding tho Navnmatlm, compare 

been shown tint, the cutting-oil' of one's viii. 247, 10/V2. 



(a.m. 1135). 
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2312. The king thereupon wished to imprison Kosthakn, who had gone to his 
own place, and despatched [for this purpose] five or six councillors, among thein 

Iiilhana. hm of Kottfaka 

2313. When the courage of all drooped, the king took up the enterprise in ap a ^ catS,™ " 
person, whereupon Rilhana caught him (Kosthaka) with his arms, as the shark 

[catches] the fish. 

2314. Deprived of his sword he remained motionless in the net of that strong 
man's arms, as a person who, while blinded by sleep, is beset by a goblin. 

2315. The fierce Bhihkhardja, Kulardja's brother's son, in obedience to the 
king pierced his neck with a dagger. 

2316. When the Kiijaputra Prthvlpdla was hitting him with a hatchet on the 
head, the king angrily forbade him. 

2317. Vitally wounded at the neck-bone and incapable of action, he rolled on 
the ground, covered with blood. 

2318. Kamaliya, and other men of great strength threw also his 
(Kosthesvara's) brother Caluslca to the ground, as elephants [throw down] a 
log of wood. 

2319. When the Brahman Mallaka saw his two masters thus struck down in 
helplessness and captured, he stepped up with drawn sword. 

2320. The king, himself, noticed him as he was rushing unexpectedly into the 
tumult and striking at several of the royal servants. 

2321. While this man of great strength was cutting down several brave 
soldiers who were running towards him from near the king, Eulardja rushed at 
him with a dagger. 

2322. He (Kularaja) skilled in the use of arms, pressed him against the 
wall, but was unable to kill him as his (Mallaka's) hand was rapid at counter- 
strokes. 

2323. He (Kularaja) was unable to get away, or to keep still, or to strike, but 
parrying frequently he kept him at his place without, [however,] wounding him. 

2324. Mallaka, who made a great noise by dashing down his foot and 
throwing out his arms, then took a glance at Padmardja who was running up. 

2325. Kularaja at that moment got his opportunity and struck him in the 
breast, but as his hand withdrew after the stroke, he (Mallaka) cut off his thumb. 

2326. While Bijjaroja full of hot conceit struck at him and he (Mallaka) was 
striking back, the two (Kularaja and Padmanija) hit him rapidly. 

2327. He (Mallaka) got away even from these three assailants and run 
towards the king, whom he had sighted entering the door of the pavilion 
(ratuflcikd). 

2318. Regarding Pfthvipala, compare viii. 11)93. 
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Jayasimha 2.1-28. As he was striving to reach the kins;, Knlardja ran after him in haste 

(a d 11 **H 4-9 v o » j 

'* and excitement and stopped his rush by wounding him in the bones of the buttocks. 

2329. Then ho was surrounded by all the soldiers, and after slaying cowards 
as well as brave men, fell down quickly upon the hero's couch, a stream of blood 
serving for its upper covering. 

2310. He deserved to be counted among the heroes for having displayed a 
laudable prowess under the eyes of his masters who had fallen into misfortune, and 
were yet alive, and for having found a death worthy of envy. 

2331. The servants of Kosthuka had run away outside, and only the Dfimara 
Janalacandra showed that he was not lacking in courage. 

2332. For he though unarmed, took from one of the royal servants his battle- 
axe, and fighting sent many into the presence of Yuma to herald his [approach]. 

2333. The battle-axe which was in his hand while he endeavoured to make his 
way to the disc of the sun, was as eager to sever the carotid vein (xummnd) of the 
enemy, as the crescent of the moon [is eager to receive its share of sunlight by 
the Susuninii-ray]. 

A'>wMu/ta'« wife 2334. We have neither seen nor heard [of another such deed as done] then by 

Kosthttka's wife, who, when her husband was thrown into prison, nobly followed 
him as a Satt. 

2335. Not heeding the words of her relatives who said that she might yet 
get back her husband alive, she entered the fire. 

2330. By the fect of her who was proceeding to the world of virtuous 
women, the fire was purified from the sin by which it hud been sullied on account 
of its desire to embrace the wives of the Seven Hsis. 

2337. She, a daughter of Fasanta, the brother of Dhnnija and TJdayn, and 
proud of her noble descent, did not cherish the customs of Dumara-wives. 

2338. Let the wives of Lavanyax yield up in widowhood their beautiful 
bodies from lust of money even to village officials, [common] householders, and 
the like. 

2339. She and the two followers (Mallaka and Janakacandra) made KoslhaLa 
raise [again] proudly his head, after mental confusion had caused him to become 
despondent. 

2340. Kotthaka, though his wound healed, became a prey to worms owing to 
some sins, and after many nights died in his prison. 



Inn-omrs a SulT. 



2333. Tho light of tlio nun in supposed to 
lio carried to the niuun liy tin; ray called 
Svxtnnnu ; soo Nirukta. ii. 0, ami J7.ww/»o\, 
ii. p. 2t*7. Dead heroes go to tlic worlil of 
Surya. 



2336. Tho legend hum alluded to is funnel 

MllllAhll., III. CCXxiv. .10 Ml|l|. . 

2337. Dhanya ami Lidayu are said, 

viii. KIM:!, to lie descended fr a n'tjuitya, l.o. 

Ksattriya family. 
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2341. Citraratha who was withered up and emaciated, became from fear most JayasiiJiia 
distressed, when he heard that the king had been incited against nini by 

End of CUraratlia. 

Malliirjmia. 

2342. His beloved and only wife, the virtuous Suryamati, who was the surety 
of his power, had already before gone to the other world. 

2343. As his body was broken in health by an incurable disease, his house 
without his consort and his lord rendered averse by enmity, he found no cheer 
whatever. 

2344. Thinking that notwithstanding his guilt he would not suffer anything 
unkind from the king, if he stopped at a Tirtha, he went to Sureivari under the 
pretence of wishing to die there. 

2345. Thereupon the king confiscated in various places the great riches l t all 
kinds which he, wealthier than Kubera, owned. 

2346. His gold, clothes, equipment, horses, jewels, arms, and other [valuables] 
displayed, as [if it were] in rivalry, greater and greater splendour. 

2347. The tree of the royal fortune which was withered up by the hot blast 
of the Lohara treason, was strengthened when watered by the hill-stream of his 
(Citraratha's) fortune. 

23-i8-23r,o. In the residence of Vijuya, the son of Bhnva, there was a regal 
fortune, imprisoned [as it were] and ever awake, which from the paleness of cares 
appeared as if touched by the glitter of white parasols. Though the troubles had 
long passed away, he, filled with apprehensions such as are natural for one living in 
the forest, did not leave the splendid Kuli/iliiai>ura, as the S'alva [-prince did not 
leave] Saubha. When he recognized the murderer sent by the king, a man called 
luniida, he slew him and was himself killed by him. 

2301. Thus passed for King Jayanimha, who was so anxious to protect his 
subjects, that time full of energetic enterprise. 

2352. While Citraratha stopped at the Tirtha, his two servants S'riiijara and 

Jaimka, well-known intriguers, were exerting themselves to secure the Piidagra 
office. 

2353. S'rvydra got the better of Janaka by winning over the king through 
the offer of abundant bribes, and obtained the enjoyment of his master's 
fortune. 

2344. Regarding the holy site of Slues- by the king's doBire to confiscate tho great 
van (l.v'bnr), see note v. 37. property of this Dftmura. 

2348-50. Vijai/a, son of Bhava, hits Tho S'iilm prince is Hariscandra who, 
already been reftn ed to, viii. 12(>3 sqq., as a. according to tho legend related in the Mahii- 
great milile resident at Kalyiinapvrn (Kahini- bhnrata and elsewhere, rules the mythical city 
per), and a supporter of Hhiksu. As K. does of liauhha which is suspended in the air; 
not statu any special reason for Vijaya's compare for references, 7'. W., s.v. Saubha. 
murder, wo must suppose that it wns caused 
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jAY ii28 H i*t) 2P> ' 1 ' restorec ' to U'i a 'J a long-lost charge of the 'Gate,' just as 

the rainy season [brings back] the water to the river banks. 

2350. Then after eight months Citraratha died, having long suffered vital 
pains caused by his evil deeds which had by necessity to receive their punishment. 

2356. Praise be to that familiarity inconceivable [in its effects], the power of 
which overcomes previous feelings and makes a ridiculously deformed person 
appear normal, also a bad smelling person an acceptable companion, and makes one 
take the advice even of a thorough fool. 
S'riguiit iiiiMdc prime 2357-2360. S'ruyiira, the son of Sajjaka, had, when the king was a young boy, 

spoiled and full of curiosity, gained his favour by gambling [with him] and by 
other reprehensible practices. Then when the king had obtained sovereign power, 
he had undergone fatigue owing to his having been sent by him day .and night 
with betel to Citraratha. By the messages he had carried, he obtained a full 
knowledge of affairs and became a trusted adviser. When it came to [Citraratha's] 
end, he brought to the king those servants who showed [Citraratha's] treasures. 
Then, as the throne was devoid of all noble persons and all advisers, he obtained 
the position of prime minister. 

2361. Though he was short-sighted in his narrow mind and displayed only a 
shallow liberality, yet his riches were Dot turned to evil use as his gifts went to 
worthy persons. 

2362. He, indeed, was liberal to his Gurus in gifts of rice. [Before] he had 
thought himself rich, even [when he got what was needful] for the food and dress 
of his women-folk. 

2363. He deserves final communion [with the deity], since he put up, with 
his own silver-pieces, a silver pedestal {pitha) at Suresvuri which is still 
extant. 

2361-2360. He spent great sums to make at Naiuliksetra such ample provision 
for the [celebration of the] full-raoon day of Asmlha, as in recent times even kings 
could not have imitated. He had been first directed there by Canpaka and others. 
Thereby he obtained subsequently prosperity for five or six years. 

2364. Wo must assume that Udaya, 2363. Probably a base for a Liriga is 

already before mentioned ss lord of the meant ; comp. note v. 46 on the term pitha. 

Gutu (soo note viii. 1832), had lost this 2364-65. I have not been able to trace any 

charge when Citraratha received the two special festival hold at Nandik*etra (Bhutos- 

ollicos of Piidftgra and DvAra; soo viii. 1964. vara, sco note i. 36} on the Asildhi day. 

2360. Tliis *'/w/«rn must be diBtiiicHishud Vnnpaka is Kalhana's father, whoso con- 
fioin tbo S'piRHra, Citraratha's servant, men- unction with tho shrines of Nandiksotra has 
tinned viii. 2:tf>2, 236H. been noted in vii. 954. 

Two Nttijnka* havo been previously men- Tho Nilamnta, 317-321, knows of a fos- 

tioni'il ; sou viii. 076, 14'VJ. tivnl called Damioijpana celebrated diirmfi 

2361. The translation of this line is bosod tho hist ton days of Aaudlia. 
on conjectural emendations indicated in Kd. 
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2366. He who as a play-companion had been held a worthless person, Jaya»i*iia 

n l • 1 II (A.f>. lliti- \J). 

did, while in office, extraordinary deeds through the strength of his lords 

attachment. 

2367. That snake (Vilsuki) of which the enemy of Tripura (S'iva) thought, 
when it formed his neck-ornament, that it might come to grief by the playful 
fingernails of his youDg consort (Pfirvati), — it did not break even when upon 
S'iva's order it stretched itself on the bow formed by the mountain [Mandara]. 
How should not another, too, display energy through the strength of his master's 
order? 

2368. Attaching themselves to him (S'rngara) on the one side and ltilhana 
and Dhanya on the other, Janaka and S'pigiiru ousted each other from office by 
means of bribing. 

2369. On one occasion S'riicjara had Janaka imprisoned along with his wife 
and children, and made him drop tears as well as the pearls of his jewelry. 

2370. He (Janaka) again in disgust cast dishonour on him (S'rngara) by 
putting money as a bribe into the hands of the rough jailors and asking them [to 
secure from S'rngara] sexual indulgence. 

2371-2372. When, again, one of the two was in office, he made the people laugh 
by rubbing and moving with the thumbnail the ring on the ring-finger, by talking 
with the left upper-lip drawn up and his eyes contracted, and by moving to and 
fro in frowns wrinkles which made his forehead [appear] low and [again] 
high. 

2373. The other was seen in the time of his good fortune talking indistinctly, 
using harsh words, closing his eyes, shouting a great deal, laughing and clapping 
his hands. 

2371. Is not the recollection of sucli fools sufficient to serve as an object of 
amusement, if one recalls their real nature iu the imagination of one's mind ? 

2375. In this whole debased period which knows no fitness, and in which 
men are no better than straw, methinks, it is in reality [only] S'rngdra who does 
not deserve to be despised. 

2376-2380. The king whose mind is all-pervading and steadfast, has obtained Pious acts of Jay*, 
fore-rank among the virtuous by his pious actions. As if he possessed perfect 
enlightenment (bodhi) [like a Buddha], he has helped the enemy in distress, just as 
the sandal-tree while burning, gives delight to the person who has set the forest on 

2387. The Niiga Vdmki acted as string to 2376-80. By Gurus are meant hero in all 

the bow which Indra formed of tho Mandara probability PuroliitrtB of various sorts, 

mountain, when lighting the demon Tripura; Regarding restorations of Kasmir temples 

comp. viii. 2122. {jinioddhma), sec vi. 307 ; viii. 7t<, 33<V>, 3JHH ; 

2375. Srhgara, tho prime minister, viii. also noto viii. 77. 
2360, is meant. 
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firo. Paying proper regard t,o Gurus, scholars, Brahmans, the helpless and 
others, he has bestowed gifts on the households which deserved them. Being of 
pious thought and rich, he lias raised the temples of [S'iva] Vijayem, and of a 
host of gods to equality with KaHtlia by the stucco he put on them ; and as he was 
passionately fond of restorations (jtrnudtUirli) his care was ever directed towards 
the putting into order of Mathas, temples, gardens, tanks, canals, and the like. 

Ji'.Hl. Notwithstanding that he is of such character, yet, because he has once 
committed acts of enmity against persons equal [in respectability] to religious 
students (bnihmac<iriii),he is said by dull persons to be altogether an embodiment 
of cruelty. 

2382. The noble deeds of the celestial river (Ganga), such as the nourishing 
of the universe, the filling of the seven oceans, the delighting of Brahman and the 
other [gods], arc reduced to irrelevance by the fault committed at one single occasion, 
when she touched the ashes of the host of Sagara's sons. Hereby she has become 
known to the people as fit for the deposition of bones, as [if she were] like a 
burning-ground. 

2383. About that time there died by strangulation that rogue of an official 
(kdyuxthd), the Brahmau S'ivamtha, who had been a great intriguer. 

238-1. By thus exterminating the various enemies, the king who was bent on 
doing good, freed the country from obstacles [to its prosperity], 

•21)80. Kings obtain intense power chielly by removing the obstructions of 
eneiiiies, just as the sun-rays [attain power] on getting free of the clouds. 

•2386. This jewel of a king attained a pleasing character in the course of his 
development, just as the vine [attains] greater sweetness as it grows to maturity. 

2387. He continually celebrated sacrifices at which considerable Daksirias 
were distributed, and gave splendour [by his presents] to marriages, pil- 
grimages, and other great festivals. 

2:188. He gave from his own the materials [required] for the sacrificial per- 
formances of pious persons, just as the moon [gives] her light to the herbs of the 
high mountains. 

2389. With attentive mind he undertook to furnish the proper paraphernalia 



2381. K. probably alludes to tho murder 
of Sujji, aim throws a veil over tho other 
acts of violonco of Jayasiriiha, which ho may 
havo considered justified by political neces- 
sity. 

2382. The context requires nocossarily the 
emendation proposed in tho Ed., of Mignraja" 
for A L »aiti(jaja°. 'Die restoration of tho 
following corrupt words "tjinriann . . til yemt 
janiih into m *i>a> *annj jiiiitii yrtm janah is inoro 
doubtful. 



Tho Purana legend rolatcs that tho 
Gmigfi was brought down from heaven by tho 
prayer of Bhagiratha to purify tho ashes of 
the sixty thousand sons of Sagara who had 
boon burnt by tho angry glance of tho Rsi 
Kupila. 

2383. This Simrntha is probably tho per- 
son referred to, viii. 2b r ib\ 

2388. Tho powerful borbs of the moun- 
tains are supposod to give light at night; 
coinp. iv. 1(>9. 
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to the citizens at the marriages of their sons, consecrations [of images, etc.], and 3AY iVo'Z"A\ 
similar occasions. 

2390. The wood-supplies [the revenue from] which benefited the royal 
treasury, he placed at the free disposal [of the citizens] and thereby got the whole 
City built anew. 

2391. Sensible persons notice with wonder the intentness with which he 
devotes himself, like a perfect Muni, to the worship of S'iva, though merged in 
affairs of state. 

2392. From morning to evening one does not see him do one act for which 
men of experience do not give the direction. 

2393. In the black darkness of ignorance, learning had shown forth at 
intervals in the passing lightning-flashes of fortune [coming] from such clouds as 
Jaydpirla and other [royal patrons]. 

2394. He, however, has given permanent brilliancy to the picture of his 
virtue which is of wondrous variety, by bestowing wealth which lasts like the 
radiant light of a jewel. 

2395. He has made scholars and their descendants owners, as long as the 
planets, the sun and moon should last, of villages possessing an abundance of 
unimpaired fields 

2396. The houses he has constructed for men of learning, raise their terraces 
to such height that the Seven Ilsis (the Great Bear) come to see them as they are 
towering above their heads. 

2397. Safe is the journey for scholars who follow him as their caravan- 
leader on the path on which his intuition guides, and which has been found by 
his knowledge. 

2398-2399. Just as Aryardja, while lying on his bed, had chiefly found delight 
in [listening to] the sound arising from the flow of the water with which the 
Lirigas were being washed, so he, when about to go to sleep, dispenses with flutes, 
lutes and other [music], and finds his pleasure in reflecting over the talk of guile- 
less men of learning. 

2400. What had not been accomplished in regard to the consecration Tof ( /" ,srcnl, ' n "," r i>'m- 

1 D L pics, utc, under Jayu. 



siliilm. 



2390. This passage shows that the etilo 
of wood from the groat forests of Kasmir 
formed then, as at the present time, an 
important source of fiscal revenue. Wo 
also see from the passage that wood 
played that great part in the construction 
of private houses at S'rinagar which it 
does nowadays. Kioo distributions of wood 
for building purposes were resorted to also 
on rocont occasions when great portions 



of S'rinagar had been burned down 
conflagrations, 

2301. Connect in Ed. ka;(Mamtmrr and 
compare Hnrtac., p. Hi. 

2395. Expressions similar to ai/rn/nlikt'iiilu 
occur frequently in land-grants conveying 
permanent ownership; romp, the grant- 
foimulas of thu Lokaprakiisa. There is a 
lacuna of three syllables in this lino. 

2398. Compare for Aryanija's pious pre- 
dilection, ii. 120. 
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(A.'^Ym-'-lg). shrines > etc -]. and otller [pious works] during the time of the illustrious Lalltdditya, 
Avantivarmun and other great monarchs, that has now been achieved. 

2401. Thus he established for all Mathas and temples which were raised 
in his own time, a permanent endowment for their maintenance. 

2402. First, the Vihara of Jtatnddcvl who was the firmly-established object 
of her lord's love, attained pre-eminence among all foundations. 

Pious acts of RUhaya. 2403. IHlhana then, a friend of many virtues, became the leader of the whole 
line of ministers on the road of piety. 

2404. This pure-minded [minister] was unable to deprive himself of [the 
society of] ascetics, learned men and those versed in sacred law, even when he 
stopped in his private apartments. 

2405. His whole life was employed in pious works, such as presenting [to 
Brahmans] skins of black antelopes, cows with calves, and the like, and in 
marrying out girls for the sake of religious merit. 

2406. He, by providing large-mindedly the complete sacrificial apparatus, 
enabled all who maintained [sacred] fires, to carry out their rites without hindrance. 

2407. He whose mind was never sullied by looking at evil, treated sixty- 
four castes to excellent food at a sacrificial feast which excited astonishment. 

2'408. He adorned the Cities of both Pravaranenan with great Mathas and 
bridges (or embankments) which were richly provided with numerous Agrahiiras 
[for their maintenance]. 

2409. The [shrine of S'iva] HilhaneSvara which he erected at the first town 
of King Pravara[sena], excited wonder and became pre-eminent among pious 
foundations. 

Foundniiun in honour 2410-2411. This man of merits had a Vihara constructed at the place called 
otSuuala. Bhaleraltajirapd ('fountain of Bhaleraka'), in honour of his deceased wife 
Sussahl. This [Vihara] became known by the namo of her cat which hud followed 
her dead [mistress] into death, instead of forgetting her attachment as is the wont 
of animals. 

2412. This pet cat would go before her to great distances and keep before her 
like a woman-friend, when her husband from jealousy had fallen out [with her]. 



3401. Regarding the term vyayatthiti, 
comp. note v. 37. 

2405. Compare note vii. 965. 

S407. Sixty-four is the conventional num- 
ber indicated for caste-subdivisions ; comp. e.g. 
Kulluka on Manwnnrli, x. 31. 

2408. As explained in roito iii. rofur- 
enco is inudu horu to I'iii ftniiilhif(hfinn (Pfin- 
dre v liun), tho residencu of I'ravarasona 1., and 
to l'ravarapum or S'rinagar, tho capital 



founded by Pravurascna 11. Compnro also 
the next verso. 

2400. l\iraniitlhUtktma is mount ; see pre- 
ceding note. 

2410. Tho place hero referred to is un- 
doubtedly tlio sftinu which is culled flalera- 
haprnpa in vii. 1 - J;i!(. Regarding the confusion 
between aspirate and nimnpiriito sonants in 
the spelling of Kiismh' local names, comparo 
note viii. 1H01. 
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2413. From the day that she (Sussala) had started for the Tirtha [to die JayasiAha 

there], this cat had been wailing, and [subsequently] she died from grief refusing 

the food put before her. 

2414. As Diddd among queens, so Sussala among ministers' wives has secured 
the foremost rank by means of manifold religious foundations. 

2415. She (Sussala) had now built [afresh] the illustrious Cankunavihdra of 
which nothing but the name remained, by erecting a stone shrine (prdsdda), 
residences, and other [structures]. 

2416. She accomplished all kinds of pious works by constructing water- 
wheels, wells, halls for students, and the like. 

2417. Her Vihura, which covered the whole ground of the residence (sthandila) 
of former royal dynasties, made the whole City a joy to look at. 

2118. As soon as she had consecrated [this Vihiira], she being attacked by 
consumption, found her death at the illustrious Sureivari, whereby her full com- 
munion [with the gods] was indicated. 

241!). The Mathas and Agraharas which Dhavya established under the name Fojmdations of 
of his wife, did not get [known by] the desired appellation. Whence should fame 
[come] without merits ? 

2420. Udaya, the commander-in-chief, who also established in this fashion 
Agrahiiras and Mathas, heard ever his name [mentioned] in connection with them. 

2421. The splendid Matfia which Udaya, the lord of the Gate, constructed 
along with numerous Brahmapuris, embellished the shore of the Vadmaaaras. 

2422. His elder brother, S'rngdra, too, who was a judge (tantrwpati) , and a 
man of virtue, constructed a Matha, a garden, and an oblong tank by [the hill of ] 
S'ridvdra. 



2415. Regarding the Caiikunnmhura, sou 
note iv. 215. By the prfmuda possibly the 
C;iity:i attachod to the Vihara may bo meant. 

2416. Regarding the use of nrnt//ia((an, 
compare note iv. 11)1. Correet witli Calc. Ed. 
°pm/aim for A L °prukur<i. 

2417. Tlio site once occupied by the royal 
residence and abandoned on thu construction 
of thu new palace by Anantadova, vii. 18b' sq., 
is referred to. This site has already been 
mentioned as purmmrt'ijadhnn'i, viii. 837. For 
the meaning of slhandila, comp. viii. 2-13, 218. 

2418. Correct prati}(ftayttieiiiu. 

2419. Comparo viii. 247. 

2420. Udaya might have received back 
his former ehaigo as Kampaimpati (viii. Ki2l) 
from Sanjapala, who is not moutionod with 
that title after viii. 22U"i. But it is more pro- 
bable that K. gives him this his former titlo 
moiely to distinguish him from the other 



Udaya, the lord of the Gato, as viii. 3322 
mentions in connection with Sanjapala's 
death that his son Gayilpfda was appointed 
commander-in-chief. Compare note viii. "13. 

2421. The l'admnsaras is the Vulur lake, 
sco noto iv. G93 ; for bra/tmapuii, see note viii. 
628. 

2422. The name tfridmra is given in 
sovorul passages of the 6* arvrivattira to the 
hill-range which stretches along tho E. shorn 
of the l)al lake. In v. 4(i the Surosvuri Tirtha 
(i.e. Is"bar) is said to lie to the \V. of S'ridvara, 
and in iv. 91 , Mount Mahiidova (seo note v. 
4(i) to face S'l'idviira. Other passages are iii. 1 I ; 
iv. (i8; v. 42. In all those S'ridvara is spoken 
of as a hill (parvata, yii'i). 

Iffiu/dra is undoubtedly the eldost brothor 
of thu poet Mankha, who refers to him, tfri- 
kanfhac. iii. 4/i-dl. Mankha informs lis that 
S'p'igara had rocuived ' tho garland of tho 
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2423. Alarhkdra, the superintendent of the great treasury (brhadgaTija), 
embellished the land by constructing bathing-huts (sndnakoslha), Mathas, Brahma- 
puris, bridges, and the like. 

2424. He, a man of wisdom (budha), was born from one who was 
versed in the arts, and was ever giving relief by medical herbs [or, he was 
like the planet Mercury (Budha) who was born from the moon which ever 
gives comfort to the herbs] ; he known as a poet (Jcavi) surpassed all liberal 
persons by his liberality [or, he was famous like the planet Venus (Kavi), 
which has freed itself from connection with the demons (ddnavatva) by renun- 
ciation]. 

2425. He, being a worshipper of Visnu, like none before him, was attached to 
the king (nrsimha), distributed gold, food and clothing which was without harm, 
and presented cows at the festival of [Visnu Adi-]Varaha. 

2426. The Matha which 8'rnrjurabhatta erected by the side of the Bhafldraha- 
matlia, did not enjoy particular fame, being like a well by the side of the full 
ocean. 



office of Brhattantrapati ' from King Susaala. 
Jonaraja, in his comments on iii. 50, explains 
the otherwise unknown term Brhattantrapati 
as dharmiidhikiirin, ' judge.' The single tan- 
trapati of our passage is clearly the same title. 
Maiikha praises in particular the learning of 
S'p'igara. 

2423. Alaihkara figures in the subsequent 
narrative in tho high office of Rajasthaniya or 
Chief-justice ; sec viii. 2557, 2618, 2671, etc. 
As K. names Maiikha as his brother, viii. 3354, 
it is certain that the Alaihkara of the Chronicle 
is identical with tho third eldest brother of 
the poet, whom the latter frequently refers to 
in the >S'rikan(hac. ; comp. iii. 5(M>2 ; xxv. 37-61 . 

This identification was first made by Prof. 
Buhllk, llcjiort, p. 52. Mankha speaks of 
his brother as fiamdhiviijraha, or minister of 
foreign allairs under Suseala and Jayasimha 
(iii. 62 ; xxv. 61). In this office Mankha him- 
self seems subsequently to have succeeded 
him ; comp. Rujat. viii. 3354. When Mankha 
wroto his poem (according to Prof. Biihler 
about A.u. 1135-45) Alaihkara had not yet 
attained the higher office of Rajasthaniya. 
Mankha represents his brother as deeply 
versed in grammatical science, and gives his 
familiar name as Laiikaka. 

Tho term xntmakoiftha corresponds to the 
present Kh. krimikuth, tho designation of the 
bathing-huts mi the river. The latter have 
in viii. 706 been referred to as taritmtma- 
y\ha. The Suunakosthakas of Kasmir are 
mentioned already by Kscmondra, Hamayam. 
ii. 38. 



2424. Tho puns contained in this line 
necessitate the double renderings abovo indi- 
cated. Tho moon as King Soma protects the 
plants. It would appear from our passage 
that Alamkara's father practised also as a 
physician. Maiikha in his Vrikaqthac. iii. 
35.44 does not mention this fact about his 
father Visvavarta, but describes him generally 
as a man of learning and devout worshipper 
of S'iva. 

Alaihkara is praised by Maiikha as a liberal 
patron of learned men, and tho Sabha of 
scholars which is described in tho xxv. Canto 
of the S'rikanthacarita, takes place in his 
house. 

Of S'ukra, the planet Vonus, the Purfinic 
legend holds that lie was tho Guru of the 
Doityas, and that after their destruction by 
the gods he accomplished a great ponanco. 
To the latter allusion is made in the text. 

2425. A series of puns permits this line to 
be interpreted also as referring to Viwu : "Ho 
before whom there were no Visnu-worshippors 
(apurvavaiwava), taking the Avatara of 
Nrti'Aiha, destroyed [the demon] Hiranyaka- 
iipu, though averse to killing (nirhiilwa), and 
at the time of his Boar incarnation (varaka- 
tamaya) recovered tho earth (dattagaus)." The 
word °pradah must in this case be derived 
from W«, ' to cut,' with the preposition pra, 
i.e. piakarfefa. 

2426. Tho llhattm akamatha which has loft 
his name to tho present quarter of Jirad'mar 
in S'l inagar, was evidently a building of great 
sizo ; compare note vi. 40. 
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2427. Jalta. the Samdhivierahika of the ruler of Ddrvdhhisdra, who was Jayasimha 

' rr.n»ci. ( A D - H28-49). 

devoted to pious works, consecrated a [Linga] of S'lva. 

2428. Singly among trees the Karavira (fragrant oleander) enjoys that 
happy privilege of producing in abundance those flowers which are rendered 
blessed by that peculiar Linga of S'iva which has come to light by itself. 

2429. Bkulta, the younger brother of Jalha, deserves alone the highest 
distinction among all the ministers whom the king has raised to power. 

2430. The [Linga of] Bdlalce&vara which is natural {svayambhH) and has 
come to light by itself, receives from him worship as the [Linga of] Jyestharudra 
[received worship] from Vasistha. 

2431. There he founded a town called Bhuttapura, which is adorned by 
great houses with VihAras and Mathas. 

2432. Also in the City he consecrated a [Linga of] S'iva called Bhuttesvara, 
and in Madavdijrdma a tank which was like the reflection of the beauty of 
piety. 

2433. L'atnudevi invested her wealth to a great extent on the site of her own Foundntions of Queen 
Vihara, by establishing there the Vaikunthamatha and other [pious buildings]. 

2434 Her faultless Matha at Ratndpura, which is a place of importance and 
has many gates, appears like an extensive cage for the swan of ' pious work.' 

2435. Her [image of the] Death-vanquisher (S'iva) shines forth amidst build- 
ings resplendent with stucco, and creates the illusion of a S'vetadvipa [produced] 
for removing the transitoriness of human beings. 



2427. By the ruler of Diirvabhisara is 
evidently meant here the chief of Rftjapuri ; 
comp. note viii. 1631. Mankha mentions, 
S'rikanfhac. xxv. 76, Jalhana, a minister of 
Riijapuri, as one of the members of Alamkara's 
Sabha. 

2428. A somewhat obscure reference is 
made here to the mayambhu or natural Linga 
named in viii. 2430 as Iiulakesvara. This 
mysterious stone might be supposed to havo 
been first found or worshipped near a Karavira 
bush. 

Regarding the worship of natural stones 
which for pious eyes take the form of a 
Linga, see note i. 113. 

2430. In note i. 113, it has already been 
shown that the Jyestharudra Linga here re- 
ferred to is the emblem worshipped from early 
times close to Bhiites'vara or Buth'ser, above 
the village of Vangath. The latter has received 
its ancient name Vatifthairama (given in the 
Haramukutagangamah. and Nandiksetramah.) 
from tho Rsi Vaaixfha, who is supposed to 
have resided hero. In tho Nilamnta, vv. 
H33sqq., the consecration and first worship 



of the Jyestharudra Linga is distinctly attri- 
buted to the Rai Vasistha. 

2431. A village liufpur which may cor- 
respond to Bhuttapura, is said to exist in 
the Mach'por Pargapa. I have, however, not 
been able to ascertain its exact position. It 
may possibly be the place Bhown aB ' Bat- 
poora'onthe map, 74° 19' 30" long. 34° 26' 
30" lat. 

2432. Madavagrama can no longer bo 
traced. 

2433. Regarding the Vihara of Queen 
Ratnadevi, see viii. 2402. 

2434. Iiatndpura, tho place named after 
the queen, is in all probability the prosent 
Ratanpbr, a large village in tho Chrath Par- 
gapa, 75° 1' long. 33° 65" lat. (map ' Ratim- 
poora '). 

2436. Svetadvipa (literally ' the whito 
isle ') is a residence of blessed beings which 
know not death. It was created for King 
S'veta, who by a penance induced S'iva to 
vanquish and expel from his land tho god of 
death. The legond is told at length in 
Haracar. ii. 
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2436. When she had erected her Gokula, S'uravarman, and others who had 
erected Gokulaa [before], were held to be no better than those who eat [anything, 
even] grass. 

2437. At that Gokula which is provided with meadows for the cows' 
unobstructed free grazing, and which has an abundant supply of water from the 
Vita&ta, the cows' bodies rest free from sickness. 

2438. The [image of] Visnu Govardhanadhara [erected] there displayed the 
perfection of wonderful beauty, [and was such that] Visvakarman could not have 
fashioned it (?). 

f 2439. She, after making a Matha resided at NandikfC.tra and 

beautiful (Mathas ?) at Jayavana and other places. 

2440. She built also in Darvahliistlra a town called after her, which was the 
home of kings' noble generosity, and which rivalled the City of Indra. 

2441. This queen, who was kind to her attendants, made also various 
foundations in honour of her chamberlain and other worthy servants who had 
died. 

2442. Then when the land had been embellished in all parts, the lord of 
kings built his own Matha which resembled the forehead mark [put on after 
affixing all other ornaments]. 

21-13. This [Matha] which the modest king endowed with many villages, was 
raised by persons of intelligence to prominent celebrity under the name of 
Simliapiirn. 

2444. The daughter's son of the lord of Kimipatha settled here Brahmans 
from the Indus-region and numerous Dravidan who lived before in Siddhacrh ultra (?). 
2140. Hut what use is it to praise the construction of Mathas and other 



2438. Regarding tho. t/nkvln erected liy 
S'firavarman, and tlx; signilicaneo of tlio 
term, sec note v. 23. 

2437. For rrnvi/.n, compare note viii. (171. 

2438. Tho text of tho second half of this 
lino iH certainly corrupt, anil is altogether 
missing in L. Tlio above, conjectural transla- 
tion is based on the correction of >;« for n«. 
The word «*/■<!, which I am nnublo to bring 
i nt-< i connection with tho rest, I havo loft un- 
translated. 

Visnn is often represented in sculptures 
as the 'upholder of Mount Govardhuna ' ; 
comp. also noto iv. 198. Viivakarman is tho 
artist of tho gods. 

2430. This verse has been subsequently 
added in A in this mutilated form. It is 
not found in L. No certain restoration is 
possible. Regarding Nanilikiutrn, soe note i. 
!Vi, anil for Jayueuna, note vii. t07. 



2440. I have not been ablo to traco a 
locality boaring a name resembling ltahu't- 
piirri, in tho hills to the south of tho Pir 
Pantsfd. 

2443. The name Simhiipuya is based on 
the abbreviated form of the king's name, 
Simhmlfvn, used, e.g. viii. 123", 13-19, N3H, 
etc. 

Thoro is a village named Simpir on tho right 
bank of the Vitasta, 74° W long. 34° 2' Int., 
which possibly retains the name of this Matha 
of Jayasiniha. It is closo to Jayavana. 

2444. A passage of tho Vfiynpuruna 
quoted by Wilson, Viximpur., iii. p. 319, places 
Kuiapnthn with its capital Aityatli in tho 
Himalaya regions. The Raghuvamsa, xv. 90, 
gives this territorial name as Kitrttpittlin. Tho 
local name fiulil/trtcn/tattra, of whiuh I am 
unable to traco any mention elsewhere, is 
doubtful. 
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[buildings] by him who gave back again to the whole of Ka&mw its villages and its 
City ? 

2446. He restored to this land which owing to the baseness of the times was 
like a decayed forest, wealth, population and habitations. 

2447. As the king from the beginning had prepared himself to grant whatever 
was desired, [it came about that] Mathas and temples were in many instances 
erected even by artisans and the like. 

2448. The citizens celebrated all kinds of great festivals, the king willingly 
sharing with them his available treasure, clothing, jewelry and other [possessions]. 

2449. Abundance of food did never cease there, even when the rice-crops 
were destroyed by premature snowfall, Hoods and other calamities. 

2400. And a wonder it was that at night were heard voices of demons, and that 
comets and other kinds of portents were seen, and yet the subjects did not perish. 

2451. Chudda, a younger brother of Kosthexvara, who had raised a rebellion, 
was driven by the king through [open] fights and secret persecutions into the 
presence of the god of death. 

2452. The king uprooting King Vikramaraja at Vallapura put in his place 
King Gulharta, and did thus with other rulers in other [territories]. 

2453. This sun of princes made the rulers in Kanyakuhju and elsewhere who 
were powerful owing to the possession of excellent territories, proud by his 
friendship. 

2454. While he ruled thus in glory without his resolutions meeting with 
opposition, there died at one time Yaiodhara, the ruler of the Darad.i. 

2455. Though this neighbouring prince had shown discrimination [during his 
lifetime] and had been greatly attached to him, yet cares arose for the king on his 
death owing to his descendants falling under the power of ministers. 

2456. Viddasiha, [Yasodhara's] own minister had gained the love-favours 
of his widow, and, as his son was not yet of mature age, possessed himself cunningly 
of the regal power. 

2157-2458. While he was gradually making the territory subject to his will, 
and was endeavouring to destroy the boy who was the nominal king, in order to 
reign himself, another minister, Pari/uka by name, raised opposition to him by 
putting up a second son of Ya'sodhara [as a pretender]. 



Jayabimha 
(a.d. 1128- 19). 



Jnyasin'iha's affairs 
abroad. 



Darud troubles. 



2449. Compare ii. 18 sqq. 

2463. Wo possess interesting ovidonco of 
the friendly political rolations with distant 
foreign kingdoms hero alluded to. Mankha 
in his description of Alariikfira's Sablifi (see 
note viii. '2A'2',i), mentions among the persons 



present, Suliala, the ambassador of Govindo- 
enndra, king of Kamjakuhjn or Kanoj (SVi- 
kntifhacar. xxv. 102), and Tejakan^ha, the 
amlui.isndor sent l>y Aparmlitya, lord of h'nii- 
knim (il>. xxv. 110 so;.). Hoth those rulers are 
known from inscriptions ; conip. Hepvrt, p. 51. 
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(a J d A . Y ii28.48). 24.19-2461. While the latter (Paryuka) was fighting for the throne with 
Kasmir at his back, the king whose mind was seized by a misconception which bv 

Interference in Darad , ,, . 

affaire. another name may be called capriciousness, left aside Sanjapala and others who 

were able to cope with all tasks, and though [liimself] versed in counsel, followed 
the advice of Sajja's son [S'rngara], who from regard to his friendship with 
Paryuka despatched his own younger brother of immature age. For [the king] 
believed that he (S'rngara) on being raised to the position of prime minister 
(jsarviidhihara) and other [distinctions], had become proud of his own honour. 

2462-2463. How [great a difference there is], at the first enterprise against a 
country, between men of experience who enjoy proud fame, and whose mind is 
undaunted under all conditions, and people who are like boys or fools, and whose 
actions are useless. Ah, that self-will of kings which is adverse to success ! 

2464. They wish to break [their enemies'] haughtiness through their own 
servants, who are opposed to their objects ; they do not take into careful 
consideration the [state of the] army, country, strongholds, finances and other 
[factors]. 

2465. The rulers of adjacent territories accept advice [from their councillors] 
merely with regard to their precedence. Those who show the face of friends while 
they are [in reality] enemies, ought to be feared just by those to whom they give 
assistance. 

2466. How [great a difference there is] between those who are fools and also 
rogues, and men who know the conduct of affairs, when it is [a matter of] gaining 
over the enemy's allies which can be accomplished only by a politic procedure. 

2467. The Darad. throne which had fallen through [the ministers'] mutual 
enmity, could not be seized by persons without strength, just as a tree which has 
fallen by the break of the river bank [cannot be carried away] by a weak current, 
in which it lies. 

2468. Though Paryulca in the critical state of his affairs was prepared to 
take various bribes, yet he (S'rngara's younger brother) was too slack in his 
actions to take from him even Dugdhaahdta. 

2469. When the son of Sajja had gone as he had come, Vtrfdasiha became 
enraged against the king of Kaimir and made peace with raryuka. 

2470. At that time S'rhgara fell a prey to death, having enjoyed the post of 

2461. The mention of the Sarvlkdhikftra in Kasmir force hnd been sont with a view to or 

tho preceding line shows tlmt Spi/jara, son of ftt lenst under the protext of assisting 

Sajjaka, is meant ; comp. viii. 2300. Viddusiha. The hitter, when thu i auxiliary 

9468. Regarding Dugdhaqhata, tho fron- force retires without having rendered any 

tier fort on the route to the barad territory, help, makes peace with his former rival unci 

see not«> vii. 1171. turns against Knsmir. 

2460. It appears from this line that tho 
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prime-minister but for a short time, like a tree which a monkey [has visited only (/^Yi^'mi) 
for a brief time]. — - — ; 

„ _ „ , m * • DeiUli of .'S'i'iitidru. 

2471. Up to the death of La/csmaka the office of prime-minister had been 
without a rival, but subsequently it -became like the water of a cascade [which is 
divided] a hundredfold. 

2472. Other ministers, too, who enjoyed power owing to their lord's esteem, 
died somehow about the same time through the will of fate. 

2473. How should we [duly] praise that kindliness of the king who puts in 
the place of the dead minister his boy-son ? 

2474. But the servants of the minister followed an extraordinary course. 
Without shame they took their master's fortune as if it were their own wife. 

2475. After presenting their dead master's property before the king they stole 
it under the [pretext of] measures taken for the benefit of the children's position. 

2476. Only Sahnja alone maintained the dignity of assistants upon the death 
of the treasury-superintendent Visva. 

2477. Though requested by the king he did not occupy his master's post, but 
helped to instruct the hitter's son, TiMa by name, [in his duties] . 

2478. Alas, those in power raise servants higher and higher, one after the 
other, though they see that they do not keep steady in their position. 

2470. That Gangft-watcr which served in the creator's (Brahman's) cup to 
rinse his mouth, and which then relieved the fatigue of the foe of Asuras (Visnu) 
when his foot was tired from striding over the universe, — S'ambhu (S'iva) received 
it on his head. If once one [master] has taken a liking for a person, though he be 
a fool (jada), then all [his subsequent] masters too must needs feel deep attach- 
ment for him, one after the other. 

2480. The tree of bad policy which had obtained growth from [the time 
of] Svjji's exile, and which had been fostered by the foolishness of Sajjan son 
(S'rngara), was in due time preparing to bear fruit. 

2481. The angry Viddnslha was then for two or three years exciting through 
messengers Lothanax desire for the throne and the rest. 

2482-2483. He, unbroken in his aspirations, was together with his kinsmen Frosh nttpmpta of 
living under the protection of King S'iira, [maintaining himself] by agriculture, 
trade and other means. Full of energy he was from afar intriguing with Almhhlra- 
cukra and other Damaras who had formed relationships with the Varad ministers. 

2470. The Gangil is represented in Puranic The mmXjmla contains an allusion to tlio 

legends as having ciimo forth from tho Hrnh- water (jnla), which forms tho subject of tho 

mfiuijn or mundane egg, whun Visnu, aftor his preceding simile ; comp. vii. 1 IDS, i.i7!>. 

strides over heaven anil oarth, touched it with 2482. Kor tfiirn, lord of llnhiiitllialn, 

his too. Hoforo descending to tho earth Lo^hana'a father-in-law, see viii. IN I I si], 
tile sacred stream passes ovor S'iva's head. 

VOL. II. O 
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JwASBUIA 

(A.n. I 128.4'J). 



2184. When lie waa first setting out with a view to gaining tliu prnxiniity of 
those who held fastnesses in the mountain regions, his friend, the base Jmnika- 
hhadra, died. 

•2185. Everywhere in Karnadha and other [districts] where! ho was seen 
after he had set out, some were thinking of rebelling, some of keening faithful. 

2180. While this [foe] of great energy was preparing his invasion with 
cunning and calmness, the king from indolence remained inactive and paid no 
regard to him. 

•2187. When the rising had gained strength by the means supplied by those 
who were wishing for troubles, then the king sent ITihujn,, the lord of the Gate. 

'''''TuXi^ 1 " 1 ''" 2 188 ' Wnile tuu ,atter was collecting troops at the town of IS'mhlctiravarman, 

he received the news that Lothawi had joined Alnml;<h-acnkrn. 

2489. He also heard that with him had come Viyraharcijn, a son of King 
Sassula, and Bhoja, the son of Salhana. 

2190. He thereupon made haste and got over the 

distance of many days in a single day. 

2191. Checked in his activity by his (Udaya's) attack and not having 
succeeded iu inveigling his class-fellows by his lies, the Dumara became helpless 
and fled.. 

- m - Ther eupon they betook themselves thence to the castle called S'h-a/mUi, 
which is situated between the Sindhu (Krsnagaiiga) and the [streams of the] 
Madhumatl and Muktdsri. 



2485. Karnadlia, or Knrnuha (viii. 2525), is 
tho present Karntlr, a liill district which lies 
immediately to tin: W. of Kamraz. It com- 
prises a portion of the Kisangangii Valley 
above Mu/.affarahad, and the several valleys 
drained by the Kariiav River. The latter 
joins the Kisanganga from the south at 
73° 50' long. 34° 23' lat. 

The form Kama/in found in the second 
passage is, perhaps, preferable in view of the 
modern pronunciation ; ? and <f, as written 
in S'aradii, do not differ much, see note 
viii. 250H. For an analogous phonetic change, 
comp. Skr. Lmtla/ia > Ks. Loliin, vii. 1241. 

The district seems to have been held in 
Hindu times by petty chiefs who wore, at 
least nominally, subject to Kasinir. Its in- 
habitants were Khusas, see viii. 2700, 3006, 
30HH. 

Lothana, who appears to havo intended an 
invasion of Kasmir proper, by ono of tho easy 
passes which lead from Kaniav into the Uttar 
or Hamal I'arganas, is forced by Udaya's 
energetic action to retiro into tho upper 
Kisangangii Valley ; sue viii. 2490 s<|<|., 2525. 



2488. By 'ffmhkrrrrtrarman'a town,' fUmhka- 
rnjmm or J'nlri/i (l'attana) is meant, see v. 150. 

2490. The lacuna of the text may be filled, 
as proposed in the lid., by reading fif/in/m/ia- 
ti/il utthmm rra " in order to suppi'ess them at 
tlie very rise"; comp. viii. 2513. 

2491. Fur kniit/ini/rnt/inna, comp. note 
viii. J197. 

2492. Tho site of the VimMitii castle lias 
been traced by mo on the Kisanganga, a short 
distance below the ancient shrine of N'llnnlii 
(sec note i. 37), the modern Sanli. For a full 
account of this identification, see note 

There, too, the topographical details given 
by K. in his subsequent narrativo of the siege, 
have been fully discussed. 

For A L ma<l/tmnrithiiidtdiiiyairtiitri° we 
havo to read, with tho slight addition of 
the superscribed S'aradii o vowel sign, 
"iriyor mita". The correction proposed in the 
Fj(1. was suggested before I had made, in 
September, 1892, the tour which led to the 
identilication of S'irahsilfi, and the elucida- 
tion of tho topographical points connected 
with it. 
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219.1. The lord of the Gate (Udaya) roaming about in distant tracts, did not (/n^s-*)). 

ascertain whether lie (Alamkaracakra) had hidden himself in the thicket of the 

forests or was keeping in the castle. 

210 1. Then when it became known that he had ascended to that stronghold, 
oven fate did not believe that the king's power could escape a defeat. 

2405. Upon this rebellion [breaking out] all the other enemies, too, showed Risin e ™ Kaim ' r - 
themselves prepared for a rising, just as fishes when their pond is broken by the rain. 

2 m. Trillaka then and the others who were secretly disaffected, made 
Lothana(l), the son of Prthvihara, use in intrigues his skill in deceit. 

2197. The latter who was burning towns, villages, and the rest, could not be 
got at by his pursuers, and though he repeatedly got into sorry plights, those on 
his side saved him. 

2498. Eoving about in all directions and disappearing from the horizon as 
soon as seen, he seemed to be sent by fate like the comet Brahmaputra which rises 
at the end of the Kalpa. 

2499. When the tired ministers were pressing for a compromise from time- 
serving motives, the people thought that the whole land of Madavarcijya was as if 
lost. 

2000. Then, in the meantime, when the enemy were rising in power 
without any counter-measures having been found, the king after holding counsel 
despatched Dhanya. 

2501. When the task had been put on the latter's shoulders, the people said 
that the lord of the Gate (Udaya) would feel humiliated and would become 
indifferent and subsequently disaffected. 

2502. " Bkihsu had been alone, and so MuUdrjuna. But these are three 



2404. Tho context shows clearly that 
ii/mlnMlia is here a mistiiko for vpalabdha. 
Km- numerous instances of tho identical error 
in MSS., see J'. W., s.v. 

2406. It is doubtful whether Lofhana is 
here not a mistake for Laflmka. From tho 
epithet l'iii thmhari given to him, it is clear 
that the person meant is not tho pretender 
Lotliana, but tho son of Prthvihara, who is 
culled J.nf\h(tku, in viii. 2912, and with a 
prnki itined form of the name, Lofhakn, in 
viii. 2799. Wo find, however, this son of 
Prthvihara again named Zot/iana, in viii. 
MIS. 

Tho possibility thus remains that tho 
name ],t>thana was used side by side with 
the forms ls)s(huka and J^t(hakn for the 
designation of tho identical person ; eomp. 
(jui'gacaiidra, Gaggaeaiidra, Ciarga and 



Gagga, and other variations of personal 
names. 

That tho defective ;»i .... Iiarih of the text 
has to bo restored into pnrthmlmrih, as shown 
in Ed., cannot be doubted in viuw of viii. 274H, 
27tt), 27US, 2837. 

Losyhaka (Loyhaka) appears to have taken 
up tho part which his brother KoHthosvara 
(Kosyhaka) hail played as a rebel-loader. Ho 
sooms to havo operated chicdv in Madava- 
rajya (soo viii. 2499), while Lotliana, tho pre- 
tender, kept in Karnaha (viii. 2"i2- r )). 

2408. The same mysterious comet is meant 
as is mentioned in the HrhatsaiiihitO, xi. 
15, by tho name of llialimarfanihi. It is to 
appear at various points of the horizon, and to 
foretell the destruction of the world. 

2400. Correct with Durgapr. ttiibndtl/ic for 
A L nirbaml/te. 
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Jayasimiia 
(a. lit 1128-49). 



league and thus, 



li -v ) 1 1 ■ 1 1 i I i i >i i uguinst the 
S'inihiUi'i Uil,*l)e. 



indeed, difficult to dispose of." Thus 



thouglit 



all tlie 



in 

subjects. 

-J".0::. The lord of the Gate, however, whose conduct knew no whims, was 
desirous of the Icing's success, though it might not serve his own renown, and 
heartily exerted himself. 

l'-'iOI-. Only for a king whose merits [from previous births] are great, arises 
such a minister, who alone does not know confusion in his lord's business ; who 
does not fall from anger into indifference when the latter allows himself to be 
influenced by many [others], and who, with a course of action free from all caprice, 
endeavours to carry out the set task. 

200.".. Sastharandra, riuicucandra'a younger brother, whom the king had 
placed on the latter's death in the seat (iqiavesava), also started for the 
expedition. 

2."jOG. Dvibi'ihuka and other followed with singers after Dhanya, 

and thus also other royal servants who belonged to the outer court. 

2007. While Dhanya and the rest occupied Tilagrdmn, [a place] situated on 
the Sindhu of the castle (Kr.si.iaganga), the lord of the Gate being posted at the 
Drmnja, closed the routes at the back. 



2505. For Paficacandra, see viii. 1121 ; 
regarding ti/mrrttom, note viii. 1070. 

2506. The text shows here a. lacuna of 
llnv<! A-ksaras. 

2507. Regarding the probable position of 
Tilnyrihna, Note I, on If irahxUakntta (viii. 
2402), should bo consulted. 

Sixmru ' tlio l iver,' as a designation of the 
Krsnaganga or Krsna, is found not only in 
viii. 2 102, but also used regularly in tlie S'ara- 
daniahatniya, vv. 114, 118, etc., by tlie side of 
Kifijat/riiif/u. Tins designation is evidently 
taken from the mouth of the pcoplo who, us I 
ascertained on my visit to the S'arada Tirtha 
and S'irahsilfi, know the river only as the 
Hind, i.e. 'the river.' In our passage the word 
hot a lias been prefixed to this designation, in 
order to distinguish the river meant from 
other ' Sindhus,' the Sind of Kasmir, the 
Indus, etc. 

Of the term liUANOA it has boon shown in 
Note J), iii. 227, that it designated in Kasmir 
any frontier watch-station closing a routo 
through the mountains. The I )rangii referred 
to in our passage, and subsequently viii. 2702, 
can be no other watch-station than the one 
which has left its name to the small village of 
lii-miy, situated on the direct routo from the 
Uttar Parganu to the S'arada Tirtha (S'ardi), 
on the Kisanganga. 

Dfini(j, as marked on the larger Survey map, 



lies about half a milo to the S.W. of Hdy'-hutn 
(Uiifliiiimnn, viii. 2037), at 74° 18' W long. 
:J4° 33' ;»0" hit. I have not been able to visit 
the place myself, but was informed in the 
neighbourhood that remains of old towers are 
found on the path, which leads up straight 
behind Drang to the mountain range in the 
north. 

The routo marked by theso towers is also 
shown on tho map, and is followed to this 
day by the pilgrims who proceed to the shrine 
of S'arada. After ascending the range form- 
ing the watershed, the latter descend to the 
Kisanganga by the Valley leading to TclVjan 
(Midi, Trjaimm, map ' Thajain ' ). Drang is 
known to the local llrahmans as Sun"drang, 
'the Gold-Drang,' and hence its name appears 
in the Mfihatmya as Hitvarnunlkiiiir/aka ; com- 
pare Note /I, i. .'17, §2, 

That Drang has retained its character as a 
guard-station until comparatively recent 
times, is curiously illustrated by the colony 
of Afridis settled at Drang-Hay "horn (seo 
Lawiiknce, p. 300). These warlike hillmen 
wore settled thcro during Pathan rule to 
guard the routes across the mountains from 
irruptions of tho restless Homhas in the 
Kisanganga Valley, and from possible raids of 
the Cilasis. A glance on tho map will show 
that Drang, where several valleys, running 
down from tho watershed towards the 
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2008. Avoiding reckless attacks, profitless encounters, arid similar acts of 
caprice, he proceeded with firmness and discretion and harassed the enemy. 

2009. By troops of woodcutters and other workmen Dhani/a had rows of 
houses constructed resembling a town on the bank of the Mtulhumatl. 

2510. He, strong and capable, cleared the thicket of trees of darkness, 
turned forest-land into habitations, and provided the camp with all supplies in 
abundance. 

2011. Owing to the king's good fortune, the place to be assailed was over- 
spread with sunshine, [though situated] in a country the winter of which is terrible 
owing to the heavy snowfall. 

2012. The supplies which the king sent in his eagerness to secure victory, 
astonished the world, and did not fail even at that time when the contest for the 
crown impaired his power. 

2013. But while the danger was [destined] to be averted at its very rise, the 
wailing of the villagers who were oppressed by the [forced] carriage of loads, 
served as a kind of expiatory oblation (ksdnticaru). 



Jayahjmiia 
7a.ii. 112H- 1!)). 

Ciinij) fnrinr'l nn I hp 
Mmllinitii.h. 



Kisanganga moot, forms an excellent position 
fur watching tho various tracks by which tho 
enemy at S'iral.isilakotta could effect a retreat 
into Kasmir. 

The purport of the verso is clear notwith- 
standing the lacuna of three syllables in 
the second half. Tim latter probably ran 
imi/nfxmbnil/inud il unrein draiignathah prstlm- 
pntlilhnllh. 

2509-i3. The Madlmmati is tho small 
sacred stream which joins tho Kisanganga 
from tin; south at the temple of S'ftrada at 
S'ardi ; see notes i. .')" ; viii. 24!>L> (L). 

The details here given regarding the pre- 
parations for tho siege of ffirahiildkotta are 
in full agreement with the actual climatic 
conditions of the Kisanganga valley about 
S'ardi. Tho latter place lies approximately 
at an altitude of (iOOOfcet above tho sea and is 
surrounded on all sides by thickly wooded 
mountains. Tho open ground of the valley is 
scarcely broader than half a mile at its widest, 
and generally much narrower. Close abovo 
S'ardi the Kisangonga passes through almost 
inaccessible gorges which render tho valley 
practically uninhabited for a considerable dis- 
tance. The climato is, owing to tho heavy 
rain and snowfall, tho extensive forests and 
the close neighbourhood of numerous snowy 
peaks, colder than might bo inferred from tho 
elevation. 

Tho precaution taken by Dhanya of build- 
ing wooden huts for tho besieging force was, 
therefore, most necessary. As K. places these 
huts on the bank of the Mttilhumati, which 



offers sufficient level ground only near S'ardi, 
it is clear that tho camp occupied more or 
less the same position as the modern Dogrii 
fort and the wooden barracks of its small 
garrison ; comparo Note II, i. 37, §11. 

The Kisangai'iga Valley below tho S'ardi 
could have furnished at all times but very 
limited supplies, and above that placo it is 
entirely uncultivated. The high praise which 
K. bestows on Phanya's commissariat arrange- 
ments, was, therefore, fully justilicd by the 
exceptional difficulties which the mainten- 
ance of oven a small force in such a locality 
would imply. 

Tho means by which this result was 
achieved is plainly indicated by viii. 201:5. 
In note v. 172 sqq. it has already been pointed 
out that tho system of forced carriage by 
villagers, or Ili</tir,lms in old days as up to 
the present time been tho only moans avail- 
able for military transport in and about 
Kasmir. The system is not likely to have 
been worked with greater leniency in 
Kalhana's days than in modern times. Wo 
may safely conclude from tho author's dis- 
creet allusion that tho success of Dhanya's 
commissariat arrangements was attained at 
an expense of human life and human suffer- 
ing, perhaps not smaller than that which 
accompanied generally tho annual transport 
of stores for the Gilgit garrison until tho con- 
struction of the ' Gilgit Road ' a fow yours 
ago. (Comp. LAWnENOB, Valley, p. II. 'i.) 

Regarding tho ksimticaru referred to in tho 
simile of viii. 2513, see note vii. IS. 
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( a''m V m S ''s- M)). 2M4, Tllekin 8 put firmness into his troops by showing his wrath to those 

who fled through fear of the long absence from their homes, and gratified those 

who held out, by presents. 

2&15. Though the troops thus stoutly kept their ground for three or four 
months, yet they were unable to seize those who were in the castle. 

2.710. Because no such acts of hostility, as the cutting off of food supplies by 
means of an investment were undertaken, which might have reduced those arrogant 
[opponents] to straits. 

rnrmAinKirfmir. 2517. The Damaras who were longing to display their power, when the 

snow hud passed, stood like mountains upon which the fresh shoots are preparing 
to break out. 

2.718. Everywhere in the villages the cultivators left their work' on the 
Melds and the Bruhmans their Veda-recitations, and took to the sword, eager for 
rebellion. 

2710. The ambitious Barads were waiting for the snow to melt on the 
mountains over which [lay their] way, with their mounted troops in readiness. 

2.720. The men of the royal force trembled often from fear that the masses of 
snow might fall down [upon them] like the cotton-bed of death. 

2721. Thus the king, who had in vain undertaken his enterprise without 
examining the real strength of the enemy, began to feel doubts as to his success. 

2722. Deceitful fate likes [to employ] one special course of procedure against 
those whose minds are tilled with acuteness ; through it they may become uncertain 
in their minds as to their own power and through [over-much] deliberation fail in 
their enterprise even in the face of an enemy who is without resources. 

272:!. If a person trembles before the enemy's host which exists merely in 
report, his success is frustrated through his own mind becoming blind with care. 

2.721. If the elephant feels afraid of the lotus, owing to a false conception of 
the latter's resources, [thinking:] "It might quickly hit me with its bees (w 
arrows, slllmnkhuih) ; it might assail me with its leaves {or chariots, pattrai/i) ; it 
might bind me with its threads (or ropes, gunai/i)," — then he may be prevented, 
owing to his limbs, enormous though they are, becoming benumbed with fear, from 
violently uprooting it. 

2727. When Lollmnn and the rest after escaping with difficulty from Karndha 
got to Alamhlrarakra, it was thought that the kingdom had been conquered 
by them. 

2519. Tim Darad country in tho uppor which in tho narrow valloys about S'ardi may 
Ki.iaiigaiigu Valley and the neighbouring indeed bo dangorong. 

hili-tracts still possesses an abundant supply 2526. Regarding Kmttnha, sue note vin. 
of hardy ponie*. U-IH/i. 

2520. Avalanches seem to be alluded to, 
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252(i. Yet. liis associates had woven llicir intrigues to no purpose. How Jayasimha 
otherwise slumld the lord of the Gate have attacked liini (Alaiiikiiracakra) ' " 2 ' ' 

effectively and in haste ? 

2527. Unable to offer resistance he then sent the princes into the castle, and , ^'"''^'"^'/''i' 0 /, 

r ' treats too irafiHihfknffn. 

then followed them himself next day. 

2528. The castle-hill, narrow below [where it projects] into the stream and 
with a long stretched ridge, appeared to them like a heron bent on swallowing 
fishes. 

2.120. When they (Lothana, etc.) saw that there was no strength in it, as 
[there is none] in an elephant-shed without an elephant, they lost [all] hope of 
victory, and fear entered their hearts. 

2530-2531. " From here the enemies should be harassed with arrows ; from here 
by showers of stones ; from here should the stream be guarded, and here the stones 
for the catapults." As the Dfiraara was thus giving them explanations with firm- 
ness (?), they thought that he was only anxious about protecting himself, 
without a firm determination to fight [on their behalf]. 

2532. When then the opposing force at Tilarjrdma proceeded to frequent 
attacks, and the robber (oWj/ti, i.e., Alarukaracakra) proved unable to meet [the 
latter], they became thin with care. 

2533. Lothana whose suppleness of intellect was, 

however, openly reproaching the Daraara who was fully taken up with the needful 
work (?). 

2534. But Blmja held back his excited uncle, saying: "We might be 
betrayed," and plied him (Alaiiikiiracakra) continually to pretended eulogies. 

253.''). Towards Lo/hana who showed himself unfriendly, he (Alaiiikaracakra) 
maintained ever his deceitful conduct, while he trusted to some extent in his 
(Bhoja's) capacity for giving counsel owing to his conciliatory mmners, and kept 
up a friendly understanding with him. 

2536. He (Bhoja) kept back his uncle from asking [the Dnmara] for leave to 
go, saying : " He will not let us go, thinking that the king might kill him, if we 
are gone." 

2537-2539. He (Bhoja) then represented to the DiimnraR : " If you and we are 
all besieged [together], then the enemies having no hostilities to fear from any- 
where in the back, will be bold and firm in their endeavours. Whatever they would 

2528. For on explanation of the dcsciip- 2532. For tlasipi as a designation of a 

tinn lioro givon of tho hill on which tho Dikmara, soc noto viii. 7. 

S'irahHilft castlo stood, seo Noto L (viii. 2533. I am unahlu to givo a satisfactory 

24(12). interpretation of tho words ri*rantri*riitn 0 . 

2531. Thci translation and tout of tho 2535. Tho text of this lino soonis defective, 

second Piida is uncertain. and the purport is not certain. 
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(a J | AV ii°^4*)) ( *°' wo "'^ SUCCCC( ^- Therefore, let me go hence alone. By quickly bringing up 

other Larnnya* or the Varads, I shall raise the siege." By these reasonable 

representations he got. him to assent, as it were, in a fashion. 

•2540. He (Alariikiiracakra) preserved his outward kindness, yet imposed upon 
him continually by saying: "To-day, at night, or to-morrow, I shall let 
you go." 

2541. As the communications had not yet been entirely out off by the 
assailants who kept at a good distance [from the castle], they maintained them- 
selves with the food-supply obtained from the outlying villages. 
Diffidence of besiegers. 2542. Dhanya and the other [ministers] then apprehended a disastrous issue 
[of the expedition], and recommended the king- to make peace with the enemy. 

2543. The king thought the conclusion of peace impracticable for various 
reasons, and ordered them to lay siege to the walls of the castle. 

2544. And he explained [to them] : " The Dfimara on receiving bribes [from 
them], would let my rival kinsmen go, and they would get off to their own place 
having acquired renown." 

2545. " If we, even in this critical [state of affairs] show no persistent effort 
and no vigour, then we surely will come to regret it owing to the people 
reproaching us with lost opportunities." 

2546. " Another [prince], too, feels mortified, when he hears it said : ' If King 
Harm had but held out for seven days, h*tnight have got the stream of milk.' " 

2547. " Everybody attains what is destined for him, by his acts, [be they] 
good or bad. But a lost opportunity (kriytl/.ipatii) is held by the people equal to 
the three worlds (?)." 

2518. " The winged ant, though it has feet as well as wings, cannot move 
about on the ground or in the air, but only in a hole, as if it were lame 
and blind. What is the use of attainments when the course is laid down by 
necessity ? " 

2549 " Arunn, though he has no thighs, guides the course of the sun (.taha- 
srajidda). Could he have accomplished more, perhaps, if lie hail had two 1'cet ? " 

2550. "Therefore ceaso to remain [mere] on-lookers, and lay siege to the 
whole castle. Let our lifetime pass, as well as theirs, in this [enterprise]." 



2546. K. makes Jayasiriilin refer here 
clearly to the linn) struggio of Harsu, in which 
tliat king could have saved his throne lint for 
Iiib want of decision. 

Tn tlio expression ilm/il/ifi/imrii/irnii prii/tn/nt 
la, K. seems to produce ft Kasiniri pro- 
verb, similar to the present niirui) knrilie 
dud hi) ii, " he mijdit have turned everything 



into milk [if he had only done a certain 
tliint,']." The latter saying is often used in 
refen ini; to lost opportunities. 

2547. f cannot clearly construe the 
second half of this line, hut the purport 
scorns to 1"' as indicated ahove. For A lake 
. . emend "itli Murfrapr. /nknin. 
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2551. "The wind here doea not cease to occupy itself with the fire, and Jayammha 

( A - u - H2H-49). 

it continually shakes the high mountains and the water. A firm devotion to tasks, 

even if it does not lead to their fulfilment, produces at every turu in this world 
results of unexpected importance." 

2552. On hearing this strict order of the king, Dhanya and the rest then left Sioge of the S'irahMa 
that river-bank and ascended quickly to the main-road leading to the castle. 

2553-2554. While those in the castle were shooting arrows and watching them 
with curiosity, [to see] how they would fight and how keep their places, Dhanya, 
though standing below, drove away those who held the position above, and by [con- 
structing block-]houses in unbroken line gave to that locality the look of a town. 

2555. Then unceasing encounters ensued at every moment in which both sides 
lost countless men. 

2556. On the following day the son of Garga (Sasthacandra) arrived, after 
visiting the [temple of] S'dradfi, and added to the population of Indra's city by 
the fighters he killed. 

2557. Alamkdm, the minister holding charge of the outer royal court 
(bdhynrdjanthdna), undauntedly made superhuman attacks and killed many 
enemies. 

2558. How could inhabitants of the plains vie with those who live on the 
mountains ? Yet the large quantity of war engines, which achieve unthought-of 
results, must be taken into consideration. 

2559. Those in the castle were very few, while those in the [besieging] 
camp many. Hence the former, though they killed many, were easily made to 
suffer. 

2560. After the castle had been harassed with two or three assaults, it 
appeared with the closed folds of its gates as if shutting its eyes from fear. 

2561. Those in the castle lost their confidence when they saw that Dhanya 
and the other [ministers] were trying to win over the guards, create internal 
dissension and otherwise to take advantage of a weak point. 

2562. At night they did not sleep but shouted to each other to keep them- 
selves awake. In the day-time, again, when they slept, they made the castle 
appear silent and deserted. 



2552. Tho camp on the bank of tho Mad- 
humat'i, viii. 2509, ia meant. 

2653-64. Thfc topographical facta which 
explain tho operations hero described, will bo 
found fully sot forth in Note L on S'irah- 
silfikot y a (viii. 2492). This should also bo con- 
sulted in connection with tho events of tho 
siege subsequently narrated. 

2556. The ancient shrine of tho goddess 



Saradu stands at the junction of the Mad- 
humati with tho Kisangangil, about two and a 
half miles above tho identified site of S'irah- 
silakotta ; comp. Note B, i. 37. 

2557. For Alnmkiira, see note viii. 2423; 
regarding the riijasthdna office, comp. note 
vii. 001. Alamkara is referred to as Rajas- 
thaniya or Rujagyhya in viii. 2618, 2671, 
2025. 
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(* J d V 1128"9) 2r,G3 ' Eve " the f, ° lllld ° f the kettle -' h ' ums [beaten] by the several corps 

between the night-watches, made them tremble at night, as the thunder [makes 

tremble] the sparrows in the hollows of the trees. 

2.164. The royal troops kept them in excitement day and night by all 
possible means and blocked [their access to] the water by boats which were movin°" 
about. 

2.1G5. Cut off from the river they put up somehow with the pain of thirst, 
but they became disheartened when their food supply became exhausted owing to 
their inability to get outside. 

2.1GG. The king's kinsmen, though lusting for rich dishes such as were fit for 
princes, were then glad to feed on miserable stuffs. 

2.107. Their aspirations had passed far away. All the more they daily 
envied, when pained by hunger, even the king's servants their ample food. 

2.1G8. When Bhoja then said : " If we are [all] collected [here], nothing 
adequate can be done," he (Alamkaracakra) placed him apart [from the others] in 
the central keep of the castle. 

2169. He held only him (Bhoja) capable of acting as a pretender to the crown, 
and believed [the other two] unfit for this, because one (Lolhana) was too old and 
the second (Vigrahariija) the son of a concubine. 

2.170. Thinking that his opponents would not exert themselves fully for these 
two without him (Bhoja), he (Alariikaracakra) had the false report spread outside 
[the castle] that he (Bhoja) had fled. 
ntriKucn in the Castle. 2.171-2172. The son of Salhana (Bhoja) who was daily enquiring about every- 
thing, had found out that. yUamkdracalra'.i faithless wife who had fallen deeply 
in love with Sasiltarandra from seeing his beauty, was wishing to destroy her 
husband, and was betraying his secret plans [to those] outside. 

2.17:5. Fearing betrayal lie informed him (Alamkaracakra) whose mind was 
beset by the blindness of love, of her [doings] and asked to be allowed to go. 

217 1-. Ho being of a forbearing disposition accustomed to indulgence and 
delighting in the maintenance of an intimate attachment, found no fault in her 
though she had sinned, just as a Bodhisattva feels no anger [even against the 
sinner]. 

2.17-1. A lover forgets in his heart the hatred of a beloved woman, though it 

2565. Tho Ciifltlo depended on the river and for tlio meaning of lyud/ia, Amara 

for its water supply. Access to tlio river could iii. 4, 47. 

lie mndu difficult liy keeping bouts or rafts Hlioja alludes to liis former advico ; sco 

moored lielow the castle rock ; sco Noto L, viii. 2A:J7 sr|<|. 

viii. 2492. 2589. For f'ii/i n/mriijn, sec viii. 193(1. 

2668. This lino receives a proper sense by 2576. Sarahha, a mythical animal, rcprc- 

rending with L lyi'u/Jtrru for A n/i'i/imi: for sented as a dangerous foo of elephants and 

a similar clerical error, see note viii. 24W>, lions. 
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may be great and the cause of his death, just as the S'arabha [forgets] the ^"J'*^. 
elephant on its back. 

2576-2577. Bhoja then started. But when he had almost got outside the ««,.mpt a at 

camp of the sleeping enemy, the son of Alaihka.ra[calcra] who accompanied him, 
induced him to return, whether from treacherous design or from fear, because he 
himself had lost courage, and brought him back to his father who was in the castle. 

2578. The latter after reproaching his son, told him (Bhoja) that he should 
leave the next night, and hid him during the day, telling everybody that he had 
left. 

2579. Dhanya and all the others having received information that one 
(Bhoja) had escaped and got off, and that two (Lothana and Vigraharfija) were to 
start the next day, then kept awake during the [following] night in uncertainty. 

2580-2581. When he (Bhoja) was then preparing to start at night, he saw from 
the tower of the castle that all [the enemies] were awake round about and in their 
camp the fires blazing. These lit up the castle so much that even an ant could 
not have moved out by the main road without being noticed by the watchful 
enemies. 

2582. The houses occupied [by the enemy] seemed in the flickering light of 
the flames to move and to warn the son of Salhana (Bhoja) [as it were] by shaking 
their heads, against a reckless attempt. 

258."«. This made it impossible for him to leave. Then, when the day 
broke after that night, the Dfimara let him climb down the precipice fastened 
to a rope. 

2584. Accompanied by a Damara lord, Kscmar/t/a by name, he got down to a 
rock, as large as a raised seat (vitardika) midway on the precipice. 

2585. Having got on this rock which just sufficed for them to sit on, they 
passed there five nights [and days] without sleeping from fear of falling. 

2586. There they kept themselves alive with small barley-cakes which they 
had in their hands, and from there they cleared their bowels like birds from their 
nest. 

2587. There the two kept without being noticed, [motionless] as if painted, 
and watched with wonder from above the profusion in the enemy's camp. 

2583. Tho narrow north side of tho S'irah- 2884. K. moans by vitardika in all probo- 

silii lull falls o(l' in precipitous cliffs towards liility tho small wooden platform which is 

the river which flows about three hundred feet often found in the courtyard of Kasmir 

below tho top of tho hill. Tho following houses under the shade of trees. It is raised 

narrative shows clearly that Bhoja's second on four wooden posts and oilers a comfortable 

attempt of escape was mado by this side. place for a few persons to sit on during 

An inspection of tho clifl's showed me that a tho hot summer days ; comparo llarfac, 

descent to the I iver, though perilous, might be p. 1!I8. 
elleeted there by a good cragsman. 
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(a J * Y U28 49) 2r ' 88 ' Tll6y beTlpfite<1 b y t,lc wavmtn of the flaming glory of Jayasimha, 

which made them forget the great cold. 

2089. Then on the sixth day when they had consumed all the food they 
had, the clouds hegan to send down snow which was like a caustic put in a 
wound. 

2590. Then their hands and feet became benumbed by the cold and fell asleep, 
while it would have been proper for them to exert themselves [in accompaniment] 
with the music made by their [clattering] teeth. 

2591. The two were thinking : " Surely to-day, overcome by hunger and cold, 
we shall fall in the enemy's camp, like two birds caught in a trap." 

2592. " Whom shall we call to help ? Who knows of us to drag us up from 
here, as a leader of the elephant-herd [would drag out] two young elephants 
sinking in the quagmire ? " 

2593. Then upon their prayers the Dfimara had the two who had been in such 
plight, drawn up by a rope and put them in an empty dwelling. 

2594. There they relieved their cold at a straw-fire, and forgot their misery in 
the sleep they had found at last. 

2595. Even greater misery befell Lothana and Viijrnlia[m.ja], who did not 
get a kind word from any one and were loolced at with disgust. 

2500. They ate cakes made of oats and Kodrava in husks and the lilce, and 
their bodies and clothes became discoloured by dirt. 

2597. When Alamhiracakra,' a food supplies were altogether drawing to an 
end, Dhanya won over equally Ruin and Ya'saslcara, two of his [men], by giving 
them food. 

Al<imk?<r«rnkra trmts 2598. Thereupon the DUmara, shaken by hunger and fearing to be betrayed, 

for it surrender. agreed through messengers to sell the king's enemies. 

2599. His mind steeped in wickedness abandoned the fear of sin and 
dishonour, when his courage had been broken by the excess of unbearable 
sufferings. 

2600. He intended to protect himself by keeping back some of the king's 
enemies and to cling to every straw and grass to clear his honour. 

2601. He, accordingly, upon the advice of his servant Udayana, thus kept 
Salhana's son Mwja in hiding, but hastened to give up the [other] two. 

2602. He thought this arrangement to be good for them all, as he believed 
that without him (Hhoja), the king would not inflict inordinate punishment upon 
the two, and would leave him himself unharmed. 

2S96. Kodrava, Paspalum acrobiculatutn eaten liy tlio poorest, anil was cultivated 
Lin. (I'.W.), is an inferior itrain, known in formerly in the Valley merely because tlie tax- 
KaHinir by the name "f /.uihir. It ia only collector wolilil not care to seize it. 
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2603. Dhanya and the other [ministers] when they wished to make peace, Jayakimiia 

i-ii • i pc i ( A,D - 1128-49). 

did not know then of the straits in which he was owing to the want of food, nor 

of that plan of his. 

2604. They were anxious to get away from there under some pretence, 
[thinking] : "What more [is to be done], since he has agreed to give up those two 
rival kinsmen ? " 

2G05. Dhanya then made his brother's son Kalydna the surety for the 
execution of the compact regarding the surrender of those who were to be given up, 
the withdrawal of the army, and the rest. 

2606. If a work has to be composed ; if an enemy who hides his wrath, has 
to be conciliated ; a great snake to be caught or some act of crooked diplomacy to 
be done, — success will fall to him who filled with right zeal for his task will also 
at the completion display haste with firm vigour. 

2607. The royal ministers had then lost their vigour owing to the hardships 
entailed by a long absence from their homes, and had become slack in their 
actions. 

2608. That minister is, forsooth, difficult to find who is capable of comprehend- 
ing a complicated affair at its close, just as [it is difficult to comprehend an affair] 
which survives only in stories. 

2609. The moment that the troops knew of the concluded pact, they 
started for their homos, disregarding the kindness shown to them by the king. 

2610. As soon as the Lavanya had received the supplies which they sold to 
him, he made delays about carrying out [the agreement], while Dhanya' s and the 
others' minds became alarmed at the small number of the troops. 

2611. By not giving up those two, he that day tormented his assailants who Dolny in gurrondw «J 
kept their eyes fixed on the main road [leading to the castle] in the hope of seeing 
the demanded [princes] arrive. 

2612. The night, loud with the cries of the Cakraviika, they passed in misery, 
seeing no other course before them but suicide. 

261K-2U17. Many such thoughts occupied them : " Now that the enterprise pre- 
pared with much trouble, has failed owing to the weakness of our minds, the other 
ministers will surely scoff at the various measures [taken by us], pretending to 
regret with pity the failure, and will incite against us the enmity of the king who 
will not think of using kind words to greet us. Those who do not examine the 
state of things with regard to the ups and downs of the expedition, will at once 
cast shame upon us." Thus some said in distress, [others again said] : " That 



pretenders. 



2606. The word amkalya, found only hero, sooms from the context to havo tho moaning 
of mitdhyastha or sdkfin, 'surety.' 
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(/"ii-'s io) r °bber (dasyu) has perpetrated this deception in consultation with the king's 

enemies (Lothana, etc.). Now that he has achieved his object, he surely sits there 

and laughs at us." Thus passed away the night after causing infinite torment to 
their bodies. 

2618. In the morning then Alamkara, the chief-justice (rrijasthdniya), eager 
for a bold course, went up to the castle and by diplomatic threats induced the 
Damara to agree. 

2619. After having allowed one day's delay, he (Alamkaracakra) then told 
Lothana that day plainly and without courtesy that he would have to go. 

2620. Thereupon some self-respecting persons suggested to him what he 
might do to wipe off his disgrace and to avoid the loss of his renown. 

[2621-2626. Verses containing conventional praise of those who die fighting and 
thus reach the world of Surya and the company of the Apsaras without under- 
going the pains of a death-struggle. Lothana's father and brothers have before 
him found their death by the sword. His present discomfiture is a penance for the 
faults committed by him while on the throne. Bhiksacara, too, had expiated the 
sins of his reign by a noble death.] 

2627. Though thus incited he did not take a resolute course, devoid of spirit 
(tejas) as he was. The ' monkeys' fuel ' (udnareiidhana) which has no substance, 
does not burn even in contact with fire. 

2628. Feeling no self-respect he wished, when terrified by the danger, 
to cry with a pouting underlip like a little boy who has been roused from his 
slumber. 

AnrtiMu nnd rignika- 2620. When the Damara had surrendered him, the king's officers who were 
rjli'ilnyii (IlaTnM). about to conduct hiin, on seeing him in such a state, said from compassion to 
encourage him : 

2630. " Do not despair. In the heart of the king, which is illuminated by 
the rising moon of pity, there does not easily rise the blinding darkness ol 
enmity." 

2«:;i. " lie is an ocean of tlio nectar of kindness, the divine mountain (Meru) 
of constancy and a sandul wood-tree for removing the hot pains of those who seek 
bis shelter." 

2632. "On seeing his person which is purifying and spotless like the 
celestial stream (Gunga) in the autumn, your over-excited mind will find comfort." 

2033. " He will pay to you equal respect as to the faultless elder meniberB of 
the family, and will remove the sensation of humiliating shame." 

2604. " Full of compassion he treats also others who have done him harm 

2827. Regarding the mmaiendhana rctuirccl to in tlio simile, sco notu vi. 361. 
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and have fallen in misfortune, as benefactors, because they give an occasion for Jayasimha 

(a. i). 1 128- -ID) . 

testing- his pity." 

2635. Cheered by these words of theirs, he then came out of the houso 
resembling, with his waving thick beard and his hanging down cloak, an old bull 
[coming] out of the stable. 

2636. When Dhanya saw him arrive carried in a litter, without ornaments, 
with his faded and worn-out clothes and arms, he was bowed down with 
embarrassment. 

2637. With his eyes which kept long motionless, and his rough and heavy 
beard, shoulders (?) and body he then appeared to him (Dhanya) like an owl driven 
out of its hole. 

2638. The fire they had put to the camp when marching off, made the hill 
appear like the touch-stone in which the gold of the king's glory [had been tested]. 

2639. When the camp had been raised, excessive snow fell from the sky 
and removed .all doubts of the people as to the king's supernatural power. 

2640. Had the snow fallen earlier, the troops would have sunk in it and 
perished at once just as insects (1 gai tatah) which have fallen into insect-powder 
(pistMalca). 

20-11. Thus Lothana, not quite sixty years of age, fell again into 
captivity on the tenth day of the bright half of Phalguna in the year [of the 
Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] nineteen (a.d. 1144). 

2642. In order to greet the troops returning after a long abseuee the king 
who was free from self-assertion, went up to a high mansion. 

2643. After he had cheered the troops with gifts, honours, kind addresses and Arrival nf cnpiiwH in 
looks, as they deserved, he dismissed them and saw Dhanya and the other [leaders] 

arriving. 

2614-2651. Then he saw in the court-yard Lothana who was being announced 
by the doorkeepers, but was scarcely noticeable owing to the mass of people 
surrounding him. The soldiers of those [leaders] had put their hands under his 
arm-pits. His face was covered by his dress whose edge was drawn up to his nose. 
The white dishevelled hair of his beard reached to his ear-lobes which bore no 
ornaments, and made appear plainly the emaciated state of his cheeks. From time 
to time he glanced out of the corners of his eyes, in which the pupils were fixed and 
gloomy, at the citizens who were shouting various remarks. Struck by the 
evil glance of fate he [had suffered] from despondency, misery, fear, exhaustion 

2637. Tim emendation "kiirn'uiisnn'ym/iitm stored with certainty, but the contoxt 

for A Ij "/tutTrnk srtt'if/i-a/trtm is doubtful. requires dourly : " ami his lips wore parched 

2648. The text has here :i lacuna of four by dryness." 
syllublos. Tho words missing cannot bo re- 
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Jayammha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 



Reception of cuptWo 
princrs. 



and hunger. His body which knew not sleep, was shaking like that of a cow 
pained by cold. He felt as if the earth was moving, the mountains tumbling down 

and the sky falling, and his lips by dryness. At every step he 

stopped and thought : " Let there be an intercession from heaven, or may a 
terrible darkness spread, or may the winds wither up this royal palace now nearly 
reached. How shall I stand before the king, I who have done him every injury'!' " 

2652. Upon receiving the order by a movement of the king's brow he ascended 
to the assembly in which the eyes of the on-lookers seemed like lotuses moving to 
and fro. 

2653. When the king ordered him by a glance to come up close, he then 
fell on his knees on the ground and touched the king's lotus-fool with his head. 

2654. The sovereign put his lotus-hands to [Lot.hana's] forehead which was 
bent down, and raised up the head of that [prince] who was bowing down in 
confusion. 

2655. The touch of the hands on which were jewels and powerful herbs, was 
cooling like the moon, and removed the hot pain from his mind and the misery from 
his body. 

2656. Quickly he felt that very moment in his heart confidence in the king 
who was compassionate, owing to the greatness of his merits [from a former birth]. 

2657-2659. The king reflected : " ' Feel no fear ' would be a haughty saying. 
' You will yet reach happiness,' these words would fail owing to their shallowness. 
By saying ' I am not angry with you now,' the former acts of enmity would be 
effaced. ' You are our relative,' this would be like scorn at tbe present occasion. 
' You are in distress,' would be boasting of the might of one's own glory." Recog- 
nizing this, the king did not favour him with any word. 

2660. When then Vigr«ha[nija] bent down his head to touch his feet and 
prayed for safety, he touched the top of his head with his foot. 

2661. He forced his uncle to accept the betel which he offered with his own 
hand, though he remonstrated : " How am I deserving of this honour? " 

2662. To the lord of the Gate (Udaya) who was bowing down, ho said with 
a smile : " You have had trouble," and JJhanyn and Saslha [candra] who had stood 
before him, he touched with his left arm. 

266::. When Lolhana saw this [kin;;] full of cleverness, kindness, discretion, 
politeness, and other royal virtues, he despised himself. 

2664. Addressing to him encouraging words through the mouth of Dhauija, he 
then with politely folded hands dismissed his undo, who was bent, down by shame, 
to n splendid mansion. 

2656. Miraculous herbs arc alluded to, wliidi arc fastened ns amulets into rings, coinp. 
Hartac., p. 279. 
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2665. This [king] who kept his eye [ever] fixed on a politic conduct, showed 
the same unchanged colour on his face when he achieved his aim, as when he 
made his attack. 

2666. The ocean does not get heated by the boiling of the submarine fire, and 
does not get cold by the water of the Himalaya which enters into it. Men of deep 
mind show ever the same expression at the time of trouble as at the time of joy. 

26G7. The king, by constant kindness and unfeigned marks of attention, 
such as are proper between relatives, gradually removed the feeling of humiliation 
from those two [princes] who had survived the discomfiture of their prowess. 

2668. He, prudent in counsel (or, like a juggler), feared inwardly the tooth of 
the snake ' rebellion,' on account of Bhoja [being yet at large], though he had just 
extricated his kingdom from between the lips of his kinsmen. 

2069. [This was,] because his ministers who had stopped their exertions in 
haste from fear of the fatigues of a [prolonged] absence from their homes, had in 
spite of his ambition taken him off his guard, though there remained enemies. 

2670. The son of Salhaim (Bhoja), after his rescue from the precipice, was 
keeping in the empty dwelling and got no news whatever of his uncle (Lothana) 
and Vi(jraha[r/ija']. 

2671. When he then saw from above Alumkdra, the chief-justice (riijagrhya) 
coining to the Dfunara, there arose in him the suspicion of betrayal. 

2672. Subsequently he saw the force which had been encamped, stretching its 
columns far away, beyond the reach of the eye, on the road which led towards the 
City. 

267;!. Then he noticed between the litters of Dhainja and Sastka the one 
occupied by his uncle, whom, however, he could not recognize from afar. 

2674. And he thought to himself : " What can be the reason for the army 
marching off from here ? And who is the third carried in a litter between Dhanya 
and Sastha ? " 

2675. Then a menial whom he questioned, told him with joy that the pact was 
concluded, and that Lothana and Vigraha were on their way to the City. 

f 2676. His doubts ceased, and the fear of betrayal which was rising [in him], 
gave way for a short time to fond solicitude for his relatives. 



2670. Compare viii. 2W)3. 

2071. Tho emendation proponent in tlio 
text, of rajagrhyaiii for A L raja grhc, is neces- 
sitated by a reference to viii. 2618, mid is con- 
firmed by viii. 2!)2u, whore Alailikura is men- 
tioned with tho same title. The difference 
between the two readings is small in S'firadil 
characters. 

2672. Tho path both up and down tho 



Kisangaiigil can bo soon to a consiilornblo dis- 
tance from tho height of tho S'irahsila hill. 

2676. Tho text of tho first half lino is 
thoroughly corrupt in A L. Tho above trans- 
lation is based on the conjectural emendation 
proposed in tho note of Ed. For bhajct read 
bhajat; the big semicircular virania sign of 
old S'nrada MSS. is often misread for a super- 
scribed e. 
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(A J n Y ll2H H 49) ~ G77 ' Wlu " " le ar, " y had lle P artod a "' 1 tlle binls witn l° Ul1 cries met, in the 

solitude, it appeared to him as if the river were wailing over tlie two who had 

gone. 

2(178. Then he thought: "The Lavanya (Alanikaracakra) might upon 
[further] thought give me up, and subsequently Dhanya and the rest, on hearing 
that I am here, might again [come and] cany me off." 

2(>7!». Again and again on hearing the sound of the torrents, he feared that it 
was the noise of the king's troops returning to take him away. 

2i«0. Then the world became darkened by clouds and deprived, as it 
were, of midday, the light [of the latter] being suppressed by midnight 
[darkness]. 

2ti81. From that time onwards until the month of Vaisikha the clouds were 
[as it were] consecrating the earth for the performance of a sacrifice in which 
masses of snow [formed the oblations]. 

2(i82. Then the robber (dasiju, i.e. Alaihkilracakra) came to JShoja and 
reproached himself, saying: "I have wretchedly murdered those who put their 
confidence in me. I have been merciless and devoid of shame." 

'2(i8:>. Salhaiia'x son suppressed his anger from regard for the situation and 
said to him quietly as if to soothe him : " You have no guilt in this matter." 

'2<>H I'. And ho spoke : " You have done this to save your dependants, your 
children, relatives, and the rest who had got into distress. You deserve blame 
from nobody." 

2<>8.", " If you had wished to commit treachery you would not show pity 
for nie. Hence [it follows that] this [act of yours] was due to compulsion by 
the necessity of the hour." 

208i>. " If the king follows the law of kings, he ought not to exterminate us 
like the descendants of King llnrsa, but to keep us under control." 

2UH7. "Hy keeping me back as the last of thorn, you have indeed wisely 
guarded against your own dishonour, against the maltreatment of those two and 
sinful conduct on the part of the king." 

2i»H. When he had thus spoken, the Damara, as if freed from an embar- 
rassing load, said to him with praises: " Thus you are my witness forever and 
everywhere." 

nm. When ho (l)hoja) then asked to be allowed to go at once, he told him 
that he would do that when the snow had ceased to fall, and left. 

2678. The emendation of mum fur A L mr that tlio snowfall hoRiiii in the hrie;ht half of 

seoins absolutely necessary to pet any sense the month Phalnnna. 

ml.. lire verso. " 2682. Kor ilnn/H as n designation ot 

2681. Compare viii. 2(K1!) srjq,, which shows l);unaias, coini>. notu viii. 7. 
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2600. As Blwja was told by someone that the robber (Alamkaracakra) might ( ^Xi2»'iO). 

take his abstention from food as [an indication of his] anger and might change his 

conduct, he took his food. 

2G01. When lie touched the food lie thought : "At last it has come, obtained 
by their sale," and felt as if he were feeding on the flesh of his two relatives. 

2692. The robber, however, did not let him go for two months, saying [each 
time]: "Forsooth, I shall send you on your way to-day or to-morrow, as soon as 
the snow stops falling." 

2691!. Blwja made haste about his departure because he thought : "The king, 
knowing that I am here, will start an expedition as soon as the snow has melted, 
and he (Alamkaracakra) will sell nio to him." 

2001. Whichever pretext he (Hhoja) brought forward for his going, the robber 
contradicted it and found a fault in it in order to keep him back. 

2(S9r>-20!)8. Jlainvadann was the son of the Bulahara called Trjas, and born Itsjavadana takes up 

Dhoju'n cause. 

from a noble mother Since his youth he wore a long cloak 

(kamhaln). Serving in Nuxxrilti'x army during the war for the crown, which was 
the touch-stone for the high qualities of many a brave man, he had gained distinc- 
tion in his detachment along with conspicuous influence. Subsequently he had 
been favoured by the king, owing to his father being a councillor, and had in time 
been put in charge of Hvenaka and other districts. When Ndija of Khitj/diramn 
had turned the king's mind against hint, he (llAjavaduna) wishing to fight him 
(the king?) took him (Jlhoja) under his care. 

2699-2700. All thought that owing to his having been a servant [of the 
king] he was not in bitter enmity, aud that not being a Lavauya, he would 
not be able to oppose the king. Hence when he was then preparing his rebellion 

2696-98. Tho text of vorso 269. r > is cor- again as Khnyiiirtima in S'riv. iii. 3o3, in tho 

rupt in several places. For trjo° A L read Lokrtpr. aiifl Th't/iax. 

ojo°, but tho correct form of the name is found Hvenaka must bo tho old name of n small 

in vorso viii. 2862, whole Kujavadann's father territorial division in close proximity of 

is again mentioned as Tejat-llalahara. Da/a- Khiiyasrama. P. Sahibram in the Tirthan. 

liara, as oxplainod in note viii. 276K, is evi- speaks of tho Volur (Mahupadmannga) as 

dently a family or tribal namo. llujavadaua situated in the Khiyahamtikliyariixlra (Kliuy*- 

himself is of ten referred to by tho designation horn) and Evcnanimya. In a subsequent 

of Halahara. passage ho placos apparently tho village A(Ja- 

Tho lirst words of tho second half of this grama, i.o. Ar"gum on the Volur, in the 

vorso give no sense, and no translation of Evtnavisaya. From this it might bo concluded 

them has been attempted. — Tho wearing of a that tho villages on tho N.E. shore of tho lako 

kamlmla is often referred to by Kalhana as a formod once a separate small district under 

mark of poverty, comp. e.g. v. 4(il ; vii. 40; tho namo Evenaka. It is highly probable thnt 

viii. 263o. tho Lokapvakasu which in Prak. iv. mentions 

Khuyiiirama is certainly the modern twice n Visaya of Ekena in connection with 

Khtnphdm Pargana comprising tho northern Khiiyasrama, moans tho same district. Tho 

shore of tho Volur lako and the valleys open- difference between tho forms of tho namo is, 

ing from tho latter. The old namo is found however, curious, as M and ^ boar littlo ro- 

semblanco in S'arada characters. 
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lilmjas flight to the 
Darads. 



Alamkdracakra did not give up to him the prince (Bhoja), notwithstanding his 
pressing requests. 

f 2701 

the treacherous [Damara], however, could not let him off. 

2702. At that time there arrived at the Drangd Alamkdra, in charge of [that] 
business (?), having been sent by the king with money to effect a pact about 
Bhoja. 

2703. But when the Diimara was preparing to go to him (Alariikara), Bhoja 
said to him : " If you go leaving me behind, I shall commit suicide." 

2704. He (Alariikaracakra) merely remarked : " To-morrow morning 1 shall 
see you," whereupon he (Bhoja) left the castle during the fourth watch of the 
night without having said anything. 

2705. While be (Bhoja) was searching his way impatiently towards the end of 
the night notwithstanding the heavy rain, [Alariikaracakra] heard of his escape. 

270(5. At day[-break] then he pursued him with a few followers on his 
flight as far as the shrine of the goddess S'dradd, but did not succeed in stopping 
him. 

2707-2700. He (Bhoja) had been kept from the plan of going to (or, by the 
route of) Durdnda, because full of kind regard he felt himself unable to show him- 
self before the women of his relatives without the two kinsmen who had started 
[with him] for the same object, guilty as lie appeared, and because ho thought of 
the disgrace to himself [if it were said] : " The old one (Lothana) has undertaken 
enterprises five or six times, while lie, though young, is incapable." He, there- 
fore, decided to fight with the help of the Ddradux and took the route by the bank 
of the Madhumall. 



2701. I ant unable to construct the first 
half of this line (nitah prntyakijatuiiidfiraitthitc 
'pyudayane sa tam) or to connect it with the 
rest. There is probably a lacuna in the text 
here. For l/dni/ann, see viii. 2tX)l. 

2702. Or does vi*ayii<l hikrta refer to 
another Alariikara, not the Hiijnsthaniya ? In 
this enso the term might mean ' clistrict- 
ofticer.' 

For dra'mja, see note viii. 2o07. 

2704-9. The circumstances of Bhojas flight 
which K. alludes to but does not describe with 
tho clearness ono would desire, seem briefly 
as follows : Bhoja, afraid of being sold by 
the Diimara to the king's envoy Alariikara 
(viii. 2702), resolves to escape from S'irahsilii- 
kotta. Ho can retire down the Kisangnnga 
Valley and rojoin S'ura, the chief of Bahu- 
sthala, from whose territory Lothana and he 
himself had started (viii. 2182). Or he can 



flee across the mountains to the east into the 
Dard territory on the upper Kisangangii, 
where as the references in viii. 2-IHl, 2JH;), 
201!), show, he can expect a friendly reception. 

Bhoja shirks the humiliation of appearing 
before the families of Lothana and Vigraliariija 
after, as it were, abandoning these his 
associates in the expedition. He, therefore, 
does not choose the route of Ditrittithi (viii. 
270!)). 

This local name is found only in our 
passage, and the wording of the latter does 
not make it clear whether Dniiiniln is the 
place to which Bhoja might retire, perhaps 
the chief place of S'lira's territory, or the 
routo leading to tho latter. Supposing the 
second interpretation to be right, we might 
think of connecting tho namo with Dri'iim, 
the modern designation of the Kisangaiigti 
Valley from below S'ardi as far as Karnav. 
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2710-2714. In some places the sharp edges of the frozen stones hurt like the (/"'^"w). 

points on the fangs of death. In some the clouds hid the day-light and produced 

darkness as [if they were] the snares of the death-god. Somewhere the falling 
avalanches resembled by their masses a herd of elephants. In some places his 
body was hit by the hissing spray of the torrents as if by arrows. In some place 
his skin would burst open under the piercing wind, in another again the dazzling 
reflection of the glittering snow would destroy his vision. At a wide-open place 
(prasrta) he would expect a deep fall and a clear way at a narrow one (aprasrta) . 
Oftentimes he would think he was ascending even when gliding down. — After 
thus spending on his way six or seven days, made trying by the snowy season, he 
reached a village on the frontier of the Darad territory. 

2715. The commander of the fort of Dugdhaghuta removed what was 
humiliating in his destitute condition, by secretly furnishing him with his own 
outfit and respectfully gave him an honourable reception. 

271 (i. When Viddasiha, who was at a distance, received news of his arrival by 
a messenger sent by that [commander], he despatched a parasol, musical instruments 
and other insignia of royalty. 

2717. And after having congratulated him [on his arrival] in the land 
through the commander of the fort, he placed his own treasury at the prince's 
disposal (?). 

2718. When Bhoja then had gone to the royal palace and was living like a 

There is, however, some difficulty in tracing by Bhoja still more difficult than it would bo 

the phonetic relation between the two forms. ordinarily at th.it early season. 

The route actually token by Hhoja can on 2710-14. This passago is curious as con- 
the other hand clearly be followed on the map. taming perhaps the only description found in 
The valley of the Kisanganga above S'ardi Sanskrit poetry of the difficulties offered by a 
(S'arada) narrows to an impassable gorge (see climb over snow-covered mountains. The 
note viii. 2o(l!) sqq.), Bhoja is hence obliged to details given by K. look as if taken from the 
ascend by the valley of the Madhumati to tho recollection of a personal experience. [Clas- 
high mountain ridge which forms the water- sical poetry equally deficient in mountaineer- 
shed between the Kisangaiiga and the Kasmir ing descriptions furnishes a curious parallel 
Valleys. Moving along the height of this in Claudiaii's account of Stilicbo's march over 
range towards S.h'. he roaches the frontier of the Alps, J)o hello Gotieo, 340 sqq.] 
the Darad territory, i.e. the Gurez district, Tho rendering viii. 2713 is not quite certain, 
near the l)ui/ilh((</ln~ila ba t or the present I assume tbnt K. by duravaroham pras^fc ■ ■ • 
hitil'l.hiii Pass (see viii. 271 ft mid note ridmi wishes to refer to crevices and hidden 
vii. 1171). hollows which make tho erossing of open and 

As the average! elevation of the passes over apparently level snow-fields dangerous and 

this rang<! is about 1 2,000 feet, we can easily troublesome. For urdhviivaroha, comp. the 

believe that K.'s description, vv. 2710-14, meaning given to avarulia by the Modinikoso, 

docs not exaggerate tho difficulties which 1'. 11'., s.v. 

Mhoja must have found on his inarch along 2715. Regarding tho frontier-fort of Dvg- 

the range. H is escape falls, as tin? i oferonccs dhaghata, whose name is here wrongly spelt 

made in viii. 2111 1, 2IIMI, L'!i!)2 show, in the in A us l)ui/dhar//iatta, see note vii. 1171. 

month of Vaisiikha, I.okakala 1220, i.e. March 2717. Tho translation of this vorse is not 

23rd — April 22nd, a. n. 114-1. The exceptionally certain. The context and a reference to 

late and heavy snowfall of that year viii. 2708 indicate tho above interpretation, 

(viii. 2(iBI ) must have made the route followed but tho word avirayat is scarcely correct. 
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king, the son of Bdjavadana came to pay his respects and induced him to take up 
his [father's] cause. 

2719. He being sent by his father who had [now] fallen off entirely from the 
king, appeared to him (Bhoja) as if he wore placing the onds of a strong net of 
policy over his enemy. 

2720. He sent him back with a message in which were jointly indicated the 
importance [he attached] to the matter and his want of confidence, thus neither 
accepting nor refusing. 

2721. Rujavadana then told him, through mossengers : " You will know me 
in due time, whether I am still a councillor of the king or have completely broken 
with him." 

/M>r«rfii»u\rebellion. 2722. In order to show him (Bhoja) his firm resolution, he thereupon began to 
wage war upon Ndga and the rest, under a pretext of a family feud, though the 
king had declared against their guilt. 

2723. Possessed of firm bravery, he gradually acquired strength, though he 
had no resources. Then he got. equal to them in the fighting and in time acquired 
superiority. 

2724. This extraordinary man obtained such a position that the resident 
relatives of Ndga did not feel ashamed of taking service with him. 

2725. Liberality, patience, unprotontiousncss, absence of greed, and other 
high qualities distinguished him to such an extent that, though just rising, ho 
secured attachment as if he had always exercised great power. 

272f>. That rrthriham and the rest who had great resources, showed firm 
resolution, is no wonder; but. praise is due to the great enterprise of him (Rjijava- 
dana) who stood without support. 

2727. He then gathered a great host of thieves, people from the forest and 
herdsmen (ghosika), and putting himself in occupation of villages, waited for Tllmja 
and his people. 

2728. The other Damaras too abandoned a prudent conduct, whether owing to 
the factions among the ministers who were in mutual rivalry, or from a love of 
plunder. 

2729. Their desire for rebellion, which had been nipped in the bud on 
Ln/hana's capture, then broke; out into a hundred branches. 

2730. Trillaka and Jaynrdja, though favoured by the king, succumbed to the 
hot [excitement] and did not keep away from the conspiracy (? aikrmiiilaiia). 

2722 Tlio interpretation of vidmatm is 2730. The construction of this vorso is 
doubtful not clour to mo, mid the above tnumliitinn 

2727. ny nhmika probably tlio Guj:irs of merely indicates the probablu purport; mkm- 
tho Kasmir flips lire meant. mU,i<m, a X.y, may be connected with 
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27.11 -27.T2. Trillaka, who was the gathering place for all robbers (das;/ it, i.e. 
Dfunaras), just as the pit is for the owls, consumption for diseases, hell for the 
demons, and the ocean for the sea-monsters. — he, great in deceit, got the prefect oi 
the ]Jcvas«rasa [district] over to his side anil raised a rebellion. 

2733. Thereupon the ]5rahmans [of that tract], anxious to preserve their lands 
and wishing his suppression, held a solemn fast (i>riiya) at Vijayesmra, directed 
against the king. 

2734. They did not accept the representation of the Icing, who did not think 
this the right time for uprooting the Dfunaras (ilaxi/u), whereupon he, from kind 
consideration, fell in with [the desire of] their assembly. 

273.V When the king was about to start [on the expedition], Jai/aivja, who 
was the chief among the rebels, died from a dangerous boil. 

2730. The fortunate king then started for Mnihivar/i-jyo, which had thus been 
delivered of one enemy, to please the llralimans. 

27:17. The king dismissed from his presence the minister Alainh'ti-a upon the 
petition of the lirahmans who had been excited against the latter by [other] 
ministers, and who obstinately persisted in their perfidious course. 

273K. He had always exerted himself in bringing tho Dfunaras (thisi/n) to 
terms when they were in evil plight, and hence he appeared to his jealous [col- 
leagues] like a promoter of the former's ill deeds. 

2730. The king induced the lirahmans to give up their fast by the promise 
that he would uproot Trillaka after he had disposed of the pretenders to the crown. 

2710. The frightened Trillaka thereupon harassed the. king by various acts of 
hostility, as a hidden disease which, without revealing itself, [causes pain] by pro- 
ducing other affections. 

2711. Upon his (Trillaka's) advice Jliijakn attacked his brother's son Ynximlja, 
the younger brother of Jai/anlja, whom the king bail put in the hitler's place. 

2712. BaTijapilId went to Dtraxaraxa to protect Yaioraja, who was beset by 
arrogant foes, but his victory became doubtful owing to tlm small number of his 
troops. 

271-3. Upon this news Jlilhmin then proceeded to a. mighty fight and attracted 
first the glances of the goddess of victory. 

2714. When he like the churning mountain (Mandara) had stirred up tho 
ocean of tho enemies, Saii/ajulla was enabled, cloud-like, to draw up the water 
particles of the [small] enemies. 



Javasimiia 
(A.n. I12.H-K)). 



Uising of Oanmnis. 



Trmililrs in 
Ih-Vttstiraxa. 



cahrihii, nU-rH-ii, see note V. 2(iS. Poiluvps 
tho text is infective. 

Jnt/nrrija is tho IKinmra of Devasiunsu 
mentioned viii. Inl2; sue viii. 2711 h<(. 



2741. lltijaka was the brother of Uhojaka, 
the father of ilnyaiaja and Vusurajii ; cump. 
viii. 1T.I2. 
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(a J i* Y ii2h!«i) 2745- Even wh °" n 'V a}:a ,,ad bncn defeated, Yasoruja was yet unable to 

remain in his territory without his protector, just as a little boy [is unable to 

remain] in a solitary place. 
Trillaka', iniri E ur S . 2 7W. Apprehending that the contest with the pretender would come to an 
end, Trillaka, by using various deceptions, caused the king to lose time. 

2747. He then made como forth at the opportune time and from various 
directions enemies whom he had secretly prepared, just as the porcupine [throws 
out] from its sides its noedlo-like bristles. 

2748-274-9. At that time Oahixka, VrlhvlharaK son, and the younger brother of 
Koxthnht. whom the king had imprisoned together with his brother, escaped from 
his prison. He (Trillaka) being his son-in-law, gave him shelter at his own seat, 
and then made hiin invade S'nmillit in the company of numberless Bamaras. 

2750. On bearing his call the hiding Dfiinnras (da/nju) came to the surface, just 
as fishes in the lake upon the cry of the osprey. 

2751. At that time Sasthacaudra, the son of Oarjga (Gargacandra), was check- 
ing the proud Jlujavadana, as a rock on the coast [holds back] the ocean when it 
has risen for annihilation. 

2752. These two, whose forces grew and [again] diminished, resembled 
the slopes of a snowy peak which in the summer display detritus as well 
as snow. 

2753-2755. Jai/acandra and S'rlmndra, the younger brothers of Sastha[enndr<i], 
had been put much aside [by the king], though they drew their allowances from tho 
royal palace. They did not think thatthoy could effect their return [into tho king's 
favour] and were apprehending evil from their elder brother, who was liked and 
esteemed by the king, owing to his excellent services. They fled from the army 
and joined Htijavadana, and thus also two brothers-in-law of the king became his 
opponents. 

2750. He then, lusting for the treasures [deposited] by former kings, had the 

2748. Koffhtika (Kosyhcsvarn) lias been "riimpta 0 , " and did not got their allowances 

shown above in notes viii. 1201, 1524, to have from tho palace." 

been a son of J'/l/iri/mra. The correction of the 2756. Regarding the temple of llln'ttc- 

namo Kosthaka into Iiosyhnka, as proposed ieara, at tho present llnth'Hr, sue unto i. 107. 
in Ed., was therefore erroneous. Com- From Khiii/"lwm (Khfiyfisrama) whero wc 

paro regarding Cutuska's imprisonment, viii. must assume Knjavadana's headquarters 

oy|H. to have been, Hutli'scr can bo reached 

tfrnmVii was tho homo of Prtliviham's directly over tho mountains either by 

family; sou viii. fiOl. skirting Mount Haramukh on the S. rid 

2760. The gloss of A- renders knrarn, Erin Nfda, Milled, Hrahmasar (seo map), 

'osprey,' by nndhiir, i.e. tho Ks. nadlirir ; or by getting round Haramukh on the 

comp. for tho bird, Lawiiknuk, p. 135. N. (Hand'por Nfda) and descending to 

2753-55. Jnynaimlia was married to Gima- Buth'scr by the pilgrims' route from tho 

//■k/nl, tho sister of ftatflincmnlra mid his Gaiiga Lake. In either caso the plunderers 

brothers ; see viii. 4(10. Perhaps wo ought would bo sure to take tho Purohitas of llio 

to rend rtijamait'lirriiiti/itarctanait for A L sluino by surprise. 
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[shrine of] BMteharn plundered by numberless Khaiahas, who took their way ^Jayasimha^ 

over the mountains. 

2707. The whole land fell into a pitiable condition, as if it had been without a 
king, as there was no protection from the attacks of robbers, and the weak- were 
slain by the strong. 

27.58. After giving orders to Udaya, the commander-in-chief, and to Rilhnija 
to attack- Catuska, the king, in dejection, proceeded to the City. 

27.50. The son of rrthvlhara (Catuska) was held in check by the troops ot 
the two, but could not be destroyed, just as an incurable powerful disease [can be 
checked but not subdued] by medicines. 

27G0. For a short time also Rilhaita'.i renown suffered owing to his tolerating 
time-serving conduct or evil intentions among his followers. 

2701. Viddasiha, when he had cot news of JHwja, despatched messengers to m«ju supported by 

■ • » ° - Dta utls unci Mlecchun. 

the northern regions to call up many chiefs. 

27G2-27G4. The chiefs of the Mkcc.ha.t issued forth from the valleys adjoining 
Mount JfimrUaya, — from those which had witnessed the hidden indiscretions of the 
wife of Kubera, and those where the cave-dwellings resound with the songs of the 
City of the Juihnaras ; from those too which knew of coolness on one side of the hot 
sand-ocean (vdMeilmbhodhi), and those which delight with their mountain-breezes 
the Uttarakiims. Filling [all] regions with their horses they joined the camp of 
the DarndAovd. 

27GC. While the ruler of the Varads was thus gathering the chiefs, their 
feudatories came from all directions before Bhoja. 

27G*i. He was delighted in looking at them as they climbed down from the 
mass of the mountains talking an unknown tongue and growing familiar by kind 
treatment just like monkeys. 

27G7. Also Jayacandra and other Kaimirians [and] Kiras, sent by ltttjava- 
dana, came to the side of the prince. 



2758. For Udaya's titlo soo note viii. 
2420. 

2761. Comparo viii. 271G sqq. 

2762-64. It is to bo rogrottod that K. 
has restricted himself to giving us details of 
tho mythical geography of the Himalaya 
rogions. Otherwise wo could havo hoped horo 
to get tho old names of Astor, Gilgit, Skardo, 
and other regions on tho upper Indus from 
which Viddasiha's auxiliaries were in all pro- 
bability drawn. If stress can bo laid on tho 
term Mlccr.lm, wo should havo to conclude 
that the conversion of tho Dard tribes on tho 
Indus from Buddhism to Islam had already 
made groat progress in tho twelfth century ; 



comp. on tho roligion of tho Dards, Drew, 
Jummno, pp. 429 sqq. 

Regarding tho 1 sand-ocean ' and the equally 
mythical land of tho Uttnrakiirus, see note 
iv. 171. 

2767. Kira appears in the ethnographic list 
of Varahnmihira, lirhnttnmhitu, xiv. 29, as tho 
name of a race located in the N.E. along with 
tho Kasmirians, Abhisaras and Dards. Tho 
lexicographers quotod by 1'. IK., s.v., represent 
Kira as another designation of tho inhabitants 
of Kasmir. But our own passage clearly pre- 
cludes this identification. 

That tho name Kira was actually borno by 
some people or tribe in the vicinity of Kasmir, 
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2768. The son of Salhana, having large treasures at his disposal, helped 
with gold those who were with him as well as those like Balahara who were 
at a distance. 

2769. Then when Edjavadana had set the rebellion thoroughly on foot by the 
intrigues [which he had started] on his own impulse, he came to meet Bhoja 
without apprehension. 

2770. They assured each other by a statement of their aims which had 
not yet been made, and their distrust rapidly disappeared. 

2771. While ho (Bhoj.a) did not think that they were prepared to meet the 
enemy, he (Eajavadana) in over-confidence wished to take only those few horse 
[present] for assistance without [awaiting] the Bar ad [chief]. 

2772-2774. Bhoja said : " If our enemies stand the first onslaught of this 
our force, then the balance [of both forces] will result, or a defeat which will again 
break up our alliance. Therefore I wish to fight only one battle when all will join 
in the attack, and think that within one day we shall then gain victory or 
defeat." This he (Riijavadana) derided, and smilingly led on that Darad force 
without waiting for the coming hosts. 

2775. When the prince had followed those who moved ahead, to the end of the 
pass, he then heard that the Darad ruler had arrived. 

2776. While ho turned back towards the fort [of Dugdhaghata] to meet him, 
Balahara led on that force to Mdtrgrdma. 

2777. The son of Garga (Sasthacandra) whose mind was firm by nature, did 
not lose courage though the [enemy's] horses made all directions appear as if 
[filled] with roaming antelopes. 

2778. All the Dumaras of NihUva and his soldiers made common cause with 
the enemy, and wont to attack his forces. 

2779. Though he was in so dangerous a position, yet when his own people 



s shown by the (Jamba copperplate-grant of 
Asata, published hy Prof. Kicllmrti, Jurl. Ant., 
xvii. 7 sqq. This mentions a victory of Salnlhi- 
deva over tho Kirns, who :iro mimed there 
between the J)urgaras, i.e. Dogras and the 
Trigartas. It is curious that no other reference 
to the Kiras is found in Kasmirian texts. 

2768. llalaharn is used by K. as another 
designation of Itajavadana, the son of Tojas- 
Dalahara; see note viii. 2(i!>">. A careful 
perusal of the passages, viii. 27<>!l, 277<i, 
JHo7-(i", '297 \, and others shows that lliijit- 
railana and littlahnra aro appellations of the 
identical person, lialahara is in all proba- 
bility a family or tribal name. 

2775-76. The fort (l:n(ht) here mentioned 
can be no other but the fort of Diiydlinijliiita 



of which wo have shown in note- viii. 1171, 
that it closed the old route to the Kisuiignftgii 
Valley by the /hn/"/,/iiit Pass. 

MiViynhiiti is identical with tho modern 
village of MCit"i i/um, situatod in the Uand"p6r 
valley close to the point from which the 
modern (lilgit route ascends to the Tr;ig"lml 
Pass, cire. 71° I.T long. ;14° L'8' lat. Tho 
village is marked on the larger survey map 
and adjoins Knit"/»~ir (' Kralpoora ' of map). 

Mat'rgom lies just where the narrow delile 
of the Hand"por stream (the Madhumati, 
vii. 117!)) ends. Tt is the liist place whore a 
force coming from the l)ud"khut Pass could 
conveniently encamp. 

2778. Regarding the KiliVra district, soe 
note vii. lo.'fl. 
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asked him to depart, replied : " I am unable to see my lord with a downcast j^™.^). 
face." 

2780. Not one has been born in Suryavarmacandra's lineage who has not 
rendered good service to those born of MaHa's race. 

2781. Viddasiha who was accompanied by the other chiefs, after receiving 
Bhoja with honour, let him go forth to conquer together with all their nobles. 

2782. Subsequently he kept moving one march behind him, collecting the 
troops among which were numerous bauds of Mlecchas. 

278:!. As the force which followed him, made the world tremble, Salhana's 
son thought in his valour that he had the whole earth in his hands. 

278-1.. Then the force strengthened by horsemen and the Mlnccha chiefs, took 
up its position at a place called Samudradhan't, which they put in terror (?). 

278.1. Riljnvaditun at the head of such an invincible noble force thought that Alt " c * 1 "I}™' ? *" 
Saxthacandm was doomed [to fall] between the teeth of death. 

278fi. Thereupon the land was deluged by a flood poured forth by the clouds 
of the rainy season, and land and water became level. 

2787. When the earth became like a drinking cup filled with water instead 
of spirit, the trees on it, immersed so that only their tops were visible, seemed like 
blue lotuses appearing [on the surface]. 

2788. The king aware of Sasfha'-i desperate position despatched then Udnija, 
the lord of the Gate, and Dhanya with the remaining forces. 

2789. When they were stopped on the road by the river, they followed a 
track, just as the son of S'ini (Satyaki) and the son of the wind (]ihnnasena) [had 
done] on the expedition of J)hanamjaya (Arjuna). 

2700. The lightning whose flash and thunder wore without interval, appeared 
as if sewn in between the sky on which the clouds were hanging low down, and the 
ground which was covered with water far away. 

2701. The king there became entirely separated from his army and retained 
[only] a splendid retinue which was merely for show. 

2702-270:!. Trillnh/i had previously not been trusting Rujavndaiia as to his 
honesty or courage. Through messengers he warned the Baradax not to put tho 



2780. Tho Diimara Si'in/avannmamlra, re- 
ferred to vii.o. r >7, 1 204, was, us tho last passago 
in connection with viii. .'!2 s<j. shows, tho 
father of Jannkacundra and Gargacandra. 

S784. Tho locality tktmudiitdhara I nm 
unahlu to trace. 

Tho emendation Ittrjitc for A tarjilo is very 
doubtful. 

2789. Compare noto viii. KiO, where tho 
samo simile is found. 



2791. For tho interpretation of fntrihi- 
bhaktnhntalca, comp. viii. 27!)o. 

2792-93. Trilluka doesnotwislithattho pre- 
tender should bo entirely under Kfijavadana's 
inlluencc, lint hopes to secure him for his own 
purposes. Ho therefore plays oil' Crthi.?/,rt 
against tho other rebel-lender; see viii. 2747s<|(j. 

Bhoja is referred to by Trilluka as the 
' second prince ' with regard to Lo^hnna 
who hud boon tho first pretender. 
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Jatasimha 
(a.d. 1128-49). 



Aof/mWj fight at 
S'iirajtUTa. 



second prince (Bhoja) into his power, and supported the son of Prthvlhara 
(Catuska). Through the power of one of the two (Rfijavadana or Catuska) he 
wished to get him (Bhoja) into his [own] hands. 

2791-2796. He (Trillaka) saw that great power of Balahara which was as it 
were, capable of painting a picture without a wall (i.e. in the air) and [on the other 
hand] believed that the king, who pressed by the enemies from various sides had 
his whole army divided in all directions, was in irremediable distress. Knowing 
no bounds in his wickedness, he thereupon, acting '.ike a big porcupine, threw out 
also a second dangerous enemy (lit. thorn) which he had long kept by himself. 

2797-2799. Suddenly there appeared at S' urn-pur a, Lofhaha, the son of 
Prthvlhara, whom he (Trillaka) had fully equipped, together with many Damaras, 
[and put himself ] between the two divisions of his party just as a mass of dust 
[rises] between the darkness and the great storm [born] from the blinding web of 
clouds. He was known for his strenuous intrigues, and was ever wakeful to foster 
extensive mischief wherever the king who had destroyed his (Lothaka's) family, 
was in a grievous plight. 

2800. He had long been weaving his intrigues and now his hostility came to 
light, as when the dam breaks of a tank filled by the rains. 

2801. His force seemed to have come forth collected at the rainy season, just 
as the world had come forth together from the belly of Visnu while he was sleeping 
[on the ocean]. 

2802-2803. The followers of Pmcarlcva, the commander of the watch-station 
[dranga, of S urapura], would not have sufficed for counting that force ; they had 
no proper provisions, and among them there were but a few soldiers. Yet with such 
[a small force] he sent in battle his (Lothaka's) soldiers to the regions of death 
and into the river. 

2804. By the reflection of the rows of pyres which were burning on the river- 
bank, those, too, who had found their death in the water of the river, seemed to 
receive the last honours. 

280. r ,. Thus he (Lothaka) fought for one day forgetful of death. When his force 
was beaten, his friends induced him with difficulty to retire on the following day. 



2794-96. Compare for the simile of the 
porcupine, viii. 2747. — Tho second enemy is 
Lothaka, mentioned in the next lines ; the 
first wasCn<«j/.a; see viii. 2748 sq. 

?797-99. Ijofhaka, I believe, is the same 
son of Prthvihara who, viii. 2490, was referred 
to by the name of JMhana ; see note loc. cit. 

Jayasimha had caused the death of Kos v he- 
svara, Lothaka's brother, and imprisoned 
Catuska; see viii. 2311 sqq. 



2800. For kantha, see note viii- 2197. 

2801. Brahman, the creator of the world, 
is bom from the lotus which rises from Visnu's 
navel. 

2802. The bravo l'incadeva had been the 
commander of the 8 tirapuradranga already 
sixteen years earlier ; see viii. 1577 sqq. 

The river is evidently the Rembyur' flowing 
past S'urapura; see Note D, iii. 227. 
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2806. While he was then in that deserted town [of S'urapura] rallying his JayashJh ■ 
troops from all sides, he believed that he could take the City with ease in two or (a p- H28 to)). 
three days. 

2807. He intended an attack on Padmapura, but Trillaka held him back 
from this from fear of Yasordja and the commander-in-chief who stood at his 
back. 

2808. Though all Lavanyas were obeying him (Lothaka), yet his followers 
could not carry out this [attack], since that single Damara from Holadd refused bis 
consent. 

2809. Even during Sussala's contest for the crown there was not seen such 
distress, as there arose on all sides during that of his own. 

2810. The king then neglecting Catuska who appeared to him only like a 
disease of the foot, sent Rilhana to repulse him (Lothaka) who was equal to a 
swelling on the neck. 

2811. When this [minister] had set out to destroy him, he was pursued on 
the march by the inhabitants of S'amdld as Partha [had been] by the confederates 
when he went to slay the king of Pragjyotisa. 

2812. Turning back .and worsting them he hurried on to get at his enemy, 
just as the elephant [lulls] the bees on his back while rushing to the lotus-tank. 

2813. Tired out by the fighting he passed the night at lidmasa (recte Jtdmusa), 
where the roar of the rivulets appeared like a preparation for tho [battle] shouts of 
the hostile army. 

2814. When he was moving in the morning towards Kalydnapura, ho was Battio of i^iMa and 
stopped and attacked by him (Lothaka) who had marched to meet him and was 

again covering the horizon with his forces. 

281.1. As soon as the opponent's foot-soldiers hud arrived in front of him, he 
(Lothaka) attacked and routed them at the mere Bight, just as a large snake 
swallows the goats before him. 

2816. Upon his onslaught the foot-soldiers left Hilhaya as the leaves [fall] 
from a tree in the autumn on the onset of a storm. 



2808. Tlio connection of this lino with the 
preceding account is not quite clear in the 
original, ami tho translation doubtful. Tho 
D/imnra from llolml/i is probably Trillaka. 
The position of the hittor's residence is 
nowhore clearly indicated, but viii. 321)7 shows 
that it could not have been far from Martiinda. 
Perhaps it was in the upper Lid"r Valley 
which adjoins Holadii or Vular. The cir- 
cumstances noted in connection with viii. 
3131 support this suggestion. 

2810. For the identical simile comparing 



enemies to diseases of different grades of 
danger, sue viii. 77(>. 

2811. Rilhana had been lighting Cutuska 
wliohttdinvftdodS'am:'ilii,sou viii. 2748sq.,27. r )8. 

Tho story of Arjuna's fight with tho 
' confederates ' (minmptukii) is found in 
Mahiibh. VII., xxvii. 1 sqq. 

2813. Tho mention of Kalyanapura (Kal- 
ampor, iv. 483) in the next verso shows that 
by Udmaia is meant liamuxa, tho present 
llamiih, wliicli lies on tho direct route from 
S'amala to S' urapura ; see note ii. 55. 
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Jayasimha 
(A.n. 1128-49). 



Jtilhavtt's bravery. 



2817. These wretches were not ashamed of fleeing under his very eyes. 
Whose sense of duty is so lasting as to surpass the eager love of life ? 

2818. When then his friends retiring asked him [to come with them], Rilhana, 
spoke these words, which might bring a smile even on the Creator's face from a 
recollection of his fidelity towards his lord. 

t 2819 "Shame on the life of him who, though a 

servant, fails in his tasks." 

2820-2821. " In the service of the king's feet the [dark] beard has come on 
my face as well as the whiteness of old age, just as the dark-blue lotuses [come] on 
a lake and then the white ones. If these feet should wither, would then not all 
the graces of Fortune (LaksmI), resplendent as they are with the bees of hor 
[playful] frowns, become a mockery ? " 

2822. " It is a course for cowards, not for brave men, to turn away from 
luck from dread of some slight exertion." 

2823. " Only when the clothes are taken off there is the fear of cold. Sub- 
sequently when the bath is taken in the sacred water (tihha) one feels delightful 
comfort resembling the unsurpassed joy in Brahman. Those who give up their 
life in battle feel deje tion only in the beginning, but subsequently enjoy the 
highest satisfaction of obtaining that happiness which is called absolute bliss 
(kaivalya) ." 

2824. After saying this he threw himselt alone upon the enemy's array, 
receiving arrows whose hissing resembled the sound of the breath passing from a 
lion's nostrils. 

2825. His sword broke like a high wave upon the scene of battle, and 
resplendent with the glitter of its golden hilt, resembled a player who has decorated 
himself with yellow orpiment. 

2826. The enemies' lives forsooth clung to his sword which struck down their 
swords, as if it were a net, just as straws rise and cling to the straw-gem [trnamani, 
which has the power of attracting them]. 

2827. Those who followed him into the fight, looked upon the enemies like 
animals ; their lives, too, disappeared like the grass [eaten by animals]. 

2828. From the mouth of death which he had entered, he escaped by some 
opening, just as the water [swallowed] by a great fish [escapes] through his gills 
while his mouth is closed. 



9818. The tefct ot the second half of the 
rene is corrupt ; the translation is baaed on a 
conjectural reading recorded in Ed. 

2810. The first half verse shows a lacuna 
which makes it impossible to restore the 
context. 



3890-91. K. makos Rilhana refer to the 
fact that he has from early youth served the 
king and grown old in this service. 

2898. By tptamarfi probably amber is 
meant. 
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2820. When after making repeated attacks lie went aside to rest from his ( J 1 "^").')) 

exertions, he looked with haughtiness upon the enemy though he had lost most of 

his troops. 

2830. Then there fell upon his back with mighty forces Catuska, whom he 
had previously taken for one of his own side arriving for his assistance. 

2831. When he saw this hostile army facing him from both sides, ho did 
not feel excited, but exulted like a peacock at the sight of a [double-faced] 
snake. 

2H32. Showing them in turn his face and his back, he wore out in fighting 
these two arrays, just as the churning mountain [wore out] the sides of the 
ocean. 

2833. Riding fast on his horse ho moved about again and again between those 
two [arrays] which kept motionless as if nailed down, just as a weaver moves 
between 

2834. Bhtlsa received for him the dashing wavo of one army, as on the 
coast of an island the mouth of a cave [receives] on one side the mass of the 
water. 

2835. He, displaying violent force, playfully made the enemies' weapons 
shako like [a woman's] earrings, and prevented their husls from acting as 
men. 

2836. Methinks, he poured afresh the water of the coronation ceremony over 
the king, when he filled with sweat the cups of the enemies' faces which were 
white with fear. 

2837. During the night he and the son of Prthviharn (Lothaka) were 
watching each other for a weak point, just as a sorcerer and a Vetala. 

2838. He (Rilhana) on the following day forced the enemy to retire into the Dcfuui uf hdhuka. 
forest region, and allowed the king's troops which had come to his assistance, to 

be mere on-lookers.. 

2839. Then on the third day Jiilhana was joined by the Siuijaiiala who knew 
the baseness of lYdlaka and the rest. 

2840. Worn out by the [heat of the] king's glory, he (Lotlmka) was then 
entirely withered by those two in the forest, just as a tree, worn out by wood- 
worms, [is withered] by the [heat of the months of] Asiidha and Jyaistha. 

2833. Tlio text has horo a lacuna of throo 2838. Immediately to tlio W. of Kalam/wr 

Aksaras. (Kiilyfinapiii'ii) rise tlio slopes of tlio I'ir 

2835. Tlioro is a dmMe-entntdre in this Pnntsfil range wliieh aro covered in a lnoiul 

vorso which will bo understood by taking belt with donso ]iino forests. The hitter aro 

into account tho moaning of jnirnxnyati, referred to also by S'rivaia in the account of 

as oxplainod, e.g. Viltsyiiyana's KiimamUra, a battle fought eloso to Kaly;'nitipura ; see 

U- 8. H'rir. iv. -Itib" sqq., and Note A i. 35. 
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Jay * si *"* 2841. Udaya, too, repressed Gatusha in successive encounters, without 

(A.D. 1128-49). n n - i t * i • • 

[however] entirely crushing him, just as rain the flames of the funeral pyre 

[without extinguishing them]. 

2842. The proud Darada army then descended from the mountain gorges to 
battle with their horses, which carried golden trappings. 

2843. The people feared that the territory invaded by the Turuskas had 
fallen [altogether] into their power, and thought that the whole country was over- 
run by the Mlecchax. 

Defeat of iMoja's allies. 2844. While Dhanya and the lord ol the Gate (Udaya) were still at the 
distance of one march, he (Sasthacandra) who stood without assistance, received 
the first shock of their swords. 

2845. He stopped that hostile army glittering with its golden trappings, just 
as a mountain with its torrents [stops] the forest fire with its shining lines of flames. 

2816. They, filled with confidence on account of the multitude of their hosts, 
pushed aside Jayacandra and others who were against a further advance, and 
threw themselves on the battle-field. 

2847. With twenty or thirty horse the son of Garga (Sasthacandra) 
impetuously uttacked and worsted the thousands of their horse. 

2848. Such superhuman prowess he showed to the enemies that he appeared 
before each one of them like the omnipresent Visi.iu ( Viivarupa). 

2849. Throwing their faces on the pommels of their horses, the cowards fled 
in a moment and hid themselves in the mountains like Kimnaras. 

2850-2851. At night, Rdjavadana, Jayacandra, and others said to the 
Ddradas : " You have been defeated owing to your ignorance of the country and 
by deceit. To-morrow you will, therefore, take us as your leaders and regain 
victory." To this [the Diiradas] pretended to agree while [in rsality] they 
prepared for flight. 

2852. The powerful Balahara made Dhanya and the lord of the Gate 
(Udaya) keep at a distance, and blocking the routes to the rear, endeavoured to 
prevail upon those [Darads to remain]. 

2853. He then thought of placing the prince together with the camp of the 
Darada at Tdramulaka. 

2854. Then whilo he was preparing to do this, and tho robbers (daayu, i.e. 
Dnmaras) were exulting in their blindness, the son of Salhana was filled with 
confidence, and felt sure that he had conquered the whole kingdom. 

3844. Here K. takes up the narrative of 2869. The context requires the emen- 

tho contost with Bhoia, and hid allies at elation aicchat tan for aicchat tann of A. 

the point whoro ho had dropped it, viii. 2863. Regarding Taramidakn which has 

2788 sqq. not yet been identified, see note vii. 1314. 
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28M. Though he had not won a victory yet he was full of assurance, owing ' TAY t?'«,"". A n4 

to the fact of so many nobles surrounding him, and thought that he was to be 

favoured by fortune. 

28. r )6. The elephants' tusks which oppose the sun by uprooting the lotuses, 
split of themselves when the moon, their rival [in whiteness], rises, while the 
sun-stones, full of radiant light, cease then to be heated. At a critical time luck 
and misfortune may arise unexpectedly. 

2857-2859. Of those two, Naga and Riijavadana, the one (Naga) being a ConJ ^,,°/„ ( ^,'' an( ' 
Dfimara had been treated with neglect even in the frequent troubles of Bliiksu and 
owing to his relationship with Tikkn and the rest, had been counted by the king at 
the head of the traitors. The other (Rnjavadana), owing to his not being a 
Lavanyn, owing to his astonishing rise unknown in the caRe of other ordinary 
people, and through his helpfulness in difficulties, had become foremost in the 
king's confidence. These two at that critical time displayed, 0 wonder, astonishing 
attachments from interested motives. 

28G0. When Naga saw that the rebellion which he ought himself to have 
made, had been got up by another, he felt the same mortification as a poet when a 
theme cjose at hand is taken up by another. 

28G1. In order to get the king's enemy (I>hoja) into his own hands, he then 
addressed him, showing a suitable mien : " Leave Itfjaradana and side with 
me. 

28G2-28G3. N«ga also said : " Why should you wait until the son of Trjns- 
Balahara comes to you carried in his litter, as the night-watchman [waited] for 
the woman ? " Whereupon they laughed at him, because it is not reasonable to 
leave one who is like a wishing-cow {kdmadhenn) for the sake of embracing the 
goat. 

28G4. Everybody turns to friendship or enmity in accordance with his own 
interests, but does not concern himself in the least about the love or hatred of 
others. 

2857-69. For tho interpretation of thoso 2866 that K. wishes to describo the failed 
linos, comp. viii. 2998, whoro Naga is clearly attempt of Naga to oust Riljavadana from 
spoken of as rolatod to Damaras, and viii. 2U99, Bhoja's side, and to securo control of the 
where Rajavadana's " alavamjatft" is mon- pretender's affairs. 

tionod. K. wishes to alludo to tho curious In verso 12802 nariserataih of A L gives no 
change in tho affections of theso two sonse. I havo nothing bettor to suggest than 
personages. Ni'iga turns to tho king's side Durgiipr.'s emondation nui im eva tuth, though 
(viii. 2800), while Rajavadana, who owes his I am unable to traco tho story to which 
riso to tho king, becomes tho chief support allusion is mado here. — In verso 2803 tho 
of tho protondor. context speaks for tho emendations of tho 

2862-63. Tho text of thoso lines is corrupt, Calc. Editors, vyahaunn nnmn'/nh/n, instead of 
and the emendations upon which tho above the senseless vyatahan m vihui/a,i\m\ viil/iir va 
translation is based, by no means cortain. for vidhi . . . The simile of this verse is 
I understand from the preceding verses and clearly the same as abovo, vii. 1208. 

VOL. II. n 
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(a^um-m)) 28Cr '' ^' ln raoon ' n ,i ures * ne P an " °f tusks of the elephant whose beauty threatens 

[to outshine] his light. The bees attach themselves with love to the elephant's 

front, hoping to taste his temple-juice. The lotus shows no pleasure at the moon 
though it knows that she is the enemy of the elephant (?), and [on the other hand] 
the bees are not his (the elephant's) enemies, though they know that he harms 
that [lotus] which gives their nourishment. 

28GG. Thereupon in order to overthrow Halahara'a position, he (Naga) began 
n feud for life against him taking the side of the king. 

28C7. Thus he told the defeated Briradas through his own people : " liiijnva- 
dana has not broken with the king, and wishes to destroy you together with 
Jllmja." 

28G8-28G9. The two generals (lenmpundpati), the renowned Ksrmnvadana and 

who led the forces brought by the Darnd-clriet, and Ojasa, the 

commander of the fort, who felt apprehensive, related secretly to Tlhojn this warn- 
ing, but lie full of insight laughed at them. 

2^70. Then the light of the sun-like king being concentrated by the army in 
front as if by a crystal lens fell upon Viihlnn/hn, and proceeded to burn him 
like fuel. 

2871. For he (ViddasJha) was attacked by consumption which his evil in- 
tention of harming the king hail brought on, and became like the waning moon of 
the dark fortnight. 

Itcireni nf AnW>. 2872-287:1. When then their lord, who was leading their front in battle 

and protecting their rear, was attacked by illness, and their position exposed to 
attacks became undermined by terror, they all fled on the next day, deserting 
Dalnhnra while he was taking his food, and retired into the mountains on their 
horses. 

287-t. As they had seen how much Salhm>ti'n son (Tihoja) was esteemed, they 
induced him by their requests to come with them, after telling him that they 
would return in the morning. 

287.V As he had before taken an oath by sacred libation, he was against his 
wish obliged to follow them ; but seeing his aims frustrated he felt desperate like 
one who falls over a precipice. 

2896. This vorao contains the illustrations viii. -'H/Hi. Tlio boes livo upon the lotus- 

of tho maxim given in tho preceding verso. flowor. 

The interpretation of the second half is Connect "pi/iiynliytn 'fiitn. 

rondorod difficult by tho lacuna in tho first 2868. Of 'the namo of tho second general 

word, which A L write n'i .. ntjni^n. Tho con- only tho first syllables Mnttii- (or Main-) are 

text requires a word for ' elephant,' hut I am found in A. By Dnrailfiijiiniikn is meant in all 

unable to lind mm which agrees with the probability Viijijasiha, who elsewhere ^o.g, viii. 

written syllables. The elephant's relations to 277'">), is also designated as IJamdraja. The 

the lotus and the moon are alluded to above, fort la probably Dugdhaghnta; conip. viii. L'77(i. 
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2876-2877. As he moved along the road his eyes could not be seen from shame. 
Sometimes his face would flame up filled with the blood which rushed in excess to 
his head. Sometimes it resembled the stones of a staircase when dirty water flows 
down over them. Sometimes it was level with the ground when he felt as if the 
sky were falling. 

2878. And he thought: "Fie upon us fools, who even after having on 
repeated occasions observed such greatness in the king, do think that he is of 
mortal kind." 

2879. " Only the head of great poets, strong in imagination and clearly 
perceiving the truth, is able to describe the shining glory of such [a king]." 

2880. " If the sparks from the fire of the king's glory did not fall on the land, 
then why should we have lost suddenly our courage just when we had put down 
our foot?" 

2881. " Without the heat of his flaming glory how could the bodies of so 
many brave men have been withered in the tumult [of battle] where the water of 
the sword-blades (dhdrdmbu) is drunk ? " 

2882. " How, without the blindness created by the dense smoke [of his glory], 
could one with open eyes err in distinguishing the right from the wrong way ? " 

2883. Then on his arrival there he kept the Darads on the other side of the 
Madhumati, and camped by the bank of the latter, enjoying privacy by the curtain 
of its waves. 

2884. When his dejection had worn off in time, they took him into their own 
camp, and seized by their growing desire for treason, endeavoured to win [back] his 
confidence. 

2885. For they intended with cunning sharpness to make a bargain of his 
safe custody, and to draw allowances [for this] from the king whose liberality was 
unlimited. 

2886-2888. " This is not the season for war. The winter is close at hand. 
In the month of Caitra we shall again undertake a great expedition. If, how- 
ever, you are unable to be idle, then we shall take you now by the route through 
the Bhu/la territory to the seat (upavemna) of the powerful Trillaha. Bdjnvadann 
is on the king's side." Thus these lowest of men spoke to him cunningly wishing 
to imprison him in their own territory. 



2883. Tho Madhumati is the stream drain- 
ing the Band'pdr Nala, a side valley of which 
leads to the Dud'khut Pass. It is evidently 
towards the latter that the fleeing Darads 
retired; comp, note vii. 1171. 

2887. Bhutta, as shown already in note 
i. 312, is a designation used, like the modern 



K6. But", for tho population of Tibetan 
origin in gonornl, which inhabits tho mountain 
regions to tho E. and N.E. of Katimir. In 
this sense the term is found, Jvnar. 108, Srin. 
i. 71, 82; iii. 32, 401, 44. r > sqq. ; Fourth 
Chron. 2fi. 

By BhitttartUtra in our passage probably 
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Jayasi AirA 28R9. They (tlic Parads) surpassed, indeed, the deceitfulness of the inhabi- 

(a.ii . 11-8 49), Dalits of lidjajmrl, just as tlie days of separation [surpass] in wearisome length even 
the days of the summer heat. 

2890. Jlalnhara then reproached him through messengers tor having gone, 
saying : " I am like a man put into a well with the rope broken." 

2801. Notwithstanding this, he met the eldest son of Gargn (Sasthacamlra) 
full of vigour in battle, and did not feel alarmed at the approach of the king's 
army. 

2S02. It is, indeed, a mark ot his high courage that he was not 
overpowered by the news of the sudden flight of the Darad chief, lihoja and 
the rest. 

28m. Who else but a superhuman being could have fought on bravely without 
breaking off the war, when the strongest support failed ? 

2894. Then, in order to gain time, he kept putting off Dhanya and the lord of 
the Gate (Udaya) who wished to come to terms, in the hope that lllwja might 
rejoin him. 

m.,,, ; mstomi t« 28f»r.-280fi. Ahnhkiiramkra then arrived to take away the son of Salhnva 

(lihoja). Approaching the Daradax on the score of his relationship he made his 
request. When, notwithstanding his insistance on this [request], he found that 
their councils offered opposition and showed persistent malevolence, lie declared his 
resolve to stop until he died, before the bridge on the way. 

2807. When the troops of the Darad chief saw him preparing to die, together 
with his followers, who were mostly young men, they became alarmed and felt pity 
for him. 

2898. The fiahihari stream seemed to separate with its arms those quarrelling, 
and to scold the Darad force with the sound produced by the breaking of its 
waves. 

2809. Insulted by his own women-folk, by tho jealous Af/fic/ia-chiefs, 
and by his troops who were afraid of destruction, Viddas/ha then let him 
(Bhoja) go. 

tho Drat territory is meant which adjoins the 2889. Compare viii. 1/531, and for a modern 
upper Sind Valley, and is easily accessible estimate of l)ard double-dealing, which 
from the Darad territory on the Kisangauga. closely agrees with tho one indicated by K., 

Tho Darads propose to Bhoja to take him to Drew, Jummoo, p. 442. 
Drus, which lies on tho groat routo connoctinj* 2895-96. Regarding Alamh ftracakra , see 
Kasmir with Ladftkh. From thoro ho conla viii. 2483, 24H8, etc. Tho following versos 
gain in safety tho mountains enclosing Katimir show that this Damara undertakes a kind of 
on the N.E. and hence the castlo of Trillnka. prayopaveia, in order to get Bhoja back into 
Where the tatter's seat was, K. does not his power. 

exactly tell us. Supposing that it was in 2898. llalahari was, perhaps, tho name of 
Holaila (Vnlar), ns suggested in noto viii. 2808, tho stroam which flows from tho Dud'khutPass, 
tho route proposed by tho Darads would hnvo andafterdrainingthonoighhoiiringvolloysjoins 
had distinct udvantages. tho Madhumati at Afvath (map ' Atawat '). 
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■2900. Thereupon he (Alamkiiracakra) crossed to the other side, making the ^'"^hm) 
defeated guards of the bridge his heralds, and filling the regions with the sound of '. — 1- 
his kettle-drums. 

2901. Viddasiha in view of his own and his army's weakness wished to make 
peace, and after inviting an envoy of the king, spoke to him. 

2902. " With your lord, whose power is superhuman, [even] a fisherman might 
vie as long as lie thinks him like one of the feudatories on any of the borders (i.e. 
as long as he does not recognize his might)." 

2903. " Having experienced his incredible [greatness] Jaijuruja and 1 go before 
the god of death to announce his might in heaven." 

2904. " To be vanquished by that [king] of divine power is for me as much as 
victory, [just as] a wanderer who, owing to the break of the bank falls into [the 
sacred water of] Tirtha, is thereby elevated." 

■2905. Then he (Viddasiha) returned to his own town, and after living on VuMisiiMViviiinumci 
there for some time, passed into the kingdom ol' Yama, where his own disgrace was 
displayed as his garland of welcome. 

290tj. Itdjavadana, too, who did not know that Ulioja was coming, made peace 
that very day with the lord of the Gate (Udaya) and l)hani/a. 

2907. After letting him who had come on horseback, return, these two then 
proceeded before the king, taking along $<j,stha, the foremost of the thoughtful. 

2908. Forgetting prudence, whether from self-confidence or through delusion, 
they neglected to take into account the fact that prince Bhuja was yet unbroken. 

2909. Rilhaiia, though called repeatedly by his lord, who was filled with- an 
obstinate desire [to greet him], did not return, as he had not yet exterminated«the 
enemies. 

2910. Until he had accomplished his task he could as little stand before his 
master as a cook could take his food [until he has obtained] his master's appro- 
bation, for which he is eager. 

2911. Cut into two by him in battle the pair of Frthvlhara's sons were as 
incapable for action as tho body of the lord of Magadha [when split into two halves] 
by Bhima. 

2912. Worsted by him in that fight, Los/halca retired to his own territory as 

2900. I havo left tho word vidnioilani, n misprint, 'bhajatum and divide mohtld ml 

which 1 urn uuablo to interpret or to emend vimarsena. 

satisfactorily, untranslated. 2911. Zo.;f/mtn and Catutka aro meant ; 

2003. K. makes Viddasiha politely rofor for tlie light l-eforrod to sou viii. 2830 si]q. 

to his own approaching doath as duo to tho Tho lord of Magadha is Jariitaihdha who 

desire of acting as the procluimor of Jaya- wits formed of two halves, separately born ; 

sirhha's greatness in heaven ! For Jayamjda soo Mahahh. It., xvii. 12 sqq. j II., xxiv. 

death, see viii. 273'). 1 sqij. 

2008. Head for 'bhqjatd in Ed. which is 8912. Compare Mahubli. I., cexxvii. 
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Jayasimha if it were his mother's womb, just us the serpent [did] which Arinnu had cut im in 
(a.d. 1128-4U). vt - j rr n 
the h.handava [forest]. 

2913. Catuska made himself small, and abandoning his pride retired into the 
strong residence of Trilldka, as the tortoise [draws itself] under its shell. 

2914. When he (Rilhana) had thus, with valour, completely accomplished 
his task, he went before the king to take the glitter of his foot-nails for his head- 
dress. 

2915. After the rebellion had thus been withered up by the king's glory, it 
put forth its shoots again, owing to the ministers' errors of judgment. 

2916. For Rdjavadana who, while deserving punishment, had been encouraged 
by grants, heard that Uhuja was coming back in safety. 

nimju tukun to Din»a- 2917. He then put him with a view to [levying] blackmail [from the king] 
into a place called Dinndgruma, a seat of Khdsakas (Khasas). 

2918. Thus he spoke to him (Bhoju): " If you hud come but yesterday, 
the lord of the Gate with his few followers would not have escaped from my 
pursuit." 

2919. Shaken like a boat which has got into a violent current, he (Rsijuva- 
dana) obtained steadiness by the prudent advice which Trillaka held out to him, 
and which resembled a rope [for fastening a boat], 

2920. That villain (Trillaka) again took up the leadership in disturbances, 
thinking that he could thereby make the king sink helplessly under the rising 
distress. 

2921. Though Alamkdra and the other ministers let him keep at ease, yet he 
did not abandon his intrigues, as a person who has no control over himself, [cannot 
abandon] his foolish whims. 

2922. The king disregarded him as a physician the disease which is not 
yet ripe, and then set about to destroy the other enemies which resembled ripe 
boils. 

2923. Alamkdracakra started, prepared to raise a rebellion after telling 
Bhoju : " You should come from behind if we get into a dangerous situation." 

2924. The Damara (dasyu) Jaydnandavdda, son of Anandavdda, und other 
[Diimaras] from Kramardjya, distinguished by prowess, followed him. 

2920. Alamkdra, the chief- justice (rdjagrhya), who stood in front of them with 



3017. Dinnai/riima cannot bo identified at 
present. From this nnd tho other passages 
mentioning tlio plivco, viii. 2IM3, BVil, 3308, it 
may be concluded Unit it lay not far from 
Kramariiiya, prol>ably in tliu hill region to 
the W. of tho Valley. 

2018. It is clear that K. wishes to mako 



Rnjavadann say that he would not hrivo mndo 
pence with Udnyu nnd Dhunya (soo viii. 2IK)(i) 
if ho IibiI known before of Bhoju s rotuin from 
tho Darnds. The correction of "bmvid illn/ai 
ced for "bravlc chvai ced of A is, therefore, 
indispensublo. 
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a few troops, appeared to them no more than a dam of sand before the current of a ^^uza'm). 
river. 

2926. He, however, took up singly the. fight with the many, and thus made the 
people think of the battle fury of Kiimacara (Balarama) and others. 

2927. For him whose [intoxicating] drink was blood, the battle, as it were, 
became a tavern, in which he showed his skill in overthrowing the demon-like 
[enemies] shaking with the excitement of their carouses. 

2928. What more [need be told] ? He drove away quickly the foes' 
formidable army anywhere, just as the wind [drives] a heap of cotton. 

2929. He killed in battle .Inandavdtia's son with an arrow and left him a prey 
for the swarm of vultures, herons and other birds. 

2930. Between B/iujn who wished to rise up and the king who wished to 
catch him, things went on as between the partridge running in the bog and the 
hunter. 

2931-2932. As the partridge unable to fly gets tired in its run, thus, too, the 
hunter who pursues it daily and stumbles in the bog. Thus Bhoja got 
exhausted over these continued violent efforts, and the king, too, who was eager to 
catch him, fell ever again into fresh bewilderment. 

2933. While Bhoja was keeping at Dinndgrdma, Rdjavathnia, too, gave 
occasion to the king to say : " What, are these thievish Candalas again in luck ? " 

293-1. For the Damaras whose league had been broken, were again full of 
courage, weaving intrigues greater than [those they had] before on repeated occasions. 

2935. Though they were unable to withstand the single lord of the Gate 
when he attacked with irresistible onslaughts, yet in reality they wore him out. 

2936. Then there arrived, to protect these and to make others rise, the son of ' A-™/mi"^ ' ' 
Salhana whom Alamkdrucakia had called in after giving hiin a hostage. 

2937. When he was making repeated endeavours to join them with his tired 
troops the next day at Ildyd'snwia, the lord of the Gate got news of him. 

2938. After he (Udaya) had made under some pretext a false truce with them, 

2026. For Hfimncam (uuiijccturiilly re- Bhoja coming from Dinuflgrfima (in the west ?) 

stored for A lltima . . ra°), ns a name of wishes to join Alaridcaracakra and tile other 

Balarama, the elder brother of Krsna, comp. Bamaras at llayasrama. Udaya, thereupon 

1'. W. s.v. The following verse contains an to block his way, lakes up a position at 

allusion to Ualanmia's love of intoxicating TinamOlnka, which lies across (tin/ahsthita) 

drinks for which he is called Mittllutpriija. Hhoja's route; .see next verse. From there ho 

2937. llnyim-ama is the present \illage of attacks the village in which Bhoja had taken 

Hiitphom, adjoining Drang on the pilgrimage up his mmrtcra for the night, 

route to the STuada shrine; regarding its Alaiiikaracnkra, who searches for the prince, 

position, conip. note viii. L'."i07. 1 -liiyiisramti is does not find him, and turns back before 

referred to by .\hii-l-F;>7,l as ' Jlih/nliiifni,' on Jlniai/ri'imi, which is, perhaps, the place 

tho way to the iS'arada temple, Ahi-i Al;b.,\\. occupied by Bhoja. It is unfortunate that 

«!"'"■ the position of Tummi'tlaka (see note vii. 1314) 

It appears from the following narrative that has not yet been lixod. 
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us if he did nut know [of ]!hoj:i's coining], he proceeded to Tdramfdaka which lay 
across [JShuja's route]. 

29;;o. While he stood there, Bhoja heard in the evening shouts coming from a 
distance, [one did not know] whence, and expressed his alarm. 

2010. Though his followers laughed at him for this groundless fear, yet he did 
not cease to be alarmed, and got his horses ready. 

■M>ll. Altrmhhac.iikiii, who had been inquiring after prince (Bhoja), became 
then frightened, and fled in haste from before Baiagrdmi. 

■291-2. Then at nightfall there arose from the middle of the village a great 
noise of drums, and the shouting of troops which announced an attack. 

201:!. Bhoja escaped unnoticed in the midst of the darkness, while Alum- 
hlracakra employed himself in preparations to fight the next day. 

201-1. The fire which the lord of the Gate had put [to the village], lit up 
the hill-path and thus helped those (Bhoja and his men) who would have lost 
themselves in the darkness. 

2915. The ])ainaras who, while waiting for Bhoja, had kept the truce with the 
lord of the Gate, broke it off then when they heard of that event. 

f 20W-2917. Bhoja retaining his firm mind did not abandon that ill-omened 

war with Alamkdracakra (?) 

There, too, Bhoja did not find comfort in his food and the rest, as he suffered from thirst. 

20 W. The lord of the snakes (Vasuki) had never enjoyed comfort while he 
was connected with the churning-rnountain. On the occasion of the burning of 
Tripura, he was heated by the fire on [S iva's] arrows, and on that* of the churning 
of the oceau by the submarine fire. 

2010. The sons of Alamkdra[cakra], when Bhuja came to their own territory 
to allay the hunger and thirst from which he suffered, endeavoured to make him 
again a prisoner. 

2050. They wished to do this either on their father's advice or from their 
own notion. After frustrating their various [attempts], he got away and 
proceeded then to another tract. 



2041. Dam/jri'imii s only hero niontioncd ; 
tliu village lay probably nonr Tiiramfrfaha. 

2946-47. Tliu tuxt bun buru u lacuna 
wbiub uxtonds probiibly uvur more tbun tbu 
balf-vcrsu marked as missing in tbu Eil. Tbis 
lacuna muken tliu interpretation of tbu uxtaut 
text of tbunu linos very doubtful. 

Vnttla, wrongly pnntcil in E<I. us a proper 
name, in probiibly to bo tiikun in tbo nunsu of 
' niinil ' given for tbo word in HcniacunibuB 
Abbitllu'inuciiitumuui, vi. •> (ncu V. II'.). 

2048. K. uumpuruB tbu privations wliicb 



Uboju sud'erod oacli timo lio actud in concert 
witb Alaiiikuraciikra, witb tbu Imrdsbips of 
i Ywuki wbun oinployuil by S'ivii in cunibinu- 
tion witb Mount Manilarii. At tbo burning of 
Tripuru Mandara, nnulu for S'iva tbo bow anil 
Viisuki tbo string on it; sou viii. 2122. At 
tbo churning of tbo ocoan VflstiVi wan twistoil 
an a ropo rounil tbo churning-niotintain. 

2940. Probably tliu neighbourhood of 
t> irnhxilAktitta is inuiint. 

2960. For ahhimmdhaya, coinparo nolo 
vii. 12-ju, viii. 10JJ. 
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2901. From there lie prudently proceeded again to Dinndgrdvut, recognizing 
that only through Balahara his affairs could succeed, and having lost confidence in 

J ° Ulmja rctrcota to 

the rest, the Lavauyax. DinHdyrama. 

2952. In the meanwhile the lord of the Gate, though firmly resolved upon 
the extermination of the enemies, was rendered helpless and disabled for attack by 
a sudden eye-disease. 

2953. The "Diimara who had intended to give his two daughters to Blwja, 
gave them, when he was defeated, to FarriuiiitH and Gulhanw, the sous of the 
king. 

2951. The lord ot the Gate, being disabled by his serious illness, had there 
recourse to friendly negotiations, since no opportunity offered itself for meting out 
punishment. 

2955. At that time of great efforts there died also the strong Sasthacaiidra, 
the son of Gartja, worn out by a hemorrhoidal ailment. 

'2950. During the very time he was prostrated with illness, his two younger 
brothers (Jayacandra and S'ricandra), full of arrogance, brought misery on the land 
by making attacks and causing other troubles. 

2957. Trillalca, who was wholly bent on war, and who was strengthening his 
alliance with other powerful persons, did not accept even the conciliatory overtures 
of the king. 

295H. When. Sast.ha had died and the lord of* the Gate was suffering from 
illness, the king employed JJhanya who marched out to Tdramiilaka. 

2959-29(10. The king feared that Blwja might after getting detached from that 
[supporter] fajl into the hands of other powerful persons, and thus acquire a firm 
position, or that he might leave the country and go to [some place] where he could 
not be got at. He, therefore, wished to secure him by negotiations or other means, 
and made him (Dhanya) show vigorous zeal in his efforts. 

2901. This false policy, whose evil results were not foreseen, fell back upon 
the king and injured him, just as a snake would when it is dragged out [of a hole] 
without having his tail cut. 

2902. Both those of the inner and outer court became disaffected when they iiujavitUaiut in power, 
f ound that Hiijaviulana held the power while the king was powerless. 

2903. In the practice of government as on the way through the gorges of hell, 
there are found, indeed, always many kinds of holes. A person who has entered 



2051. llataliara-Iiiijttrctilatin is not a 
Lavnnya, see viii. 'JHGH. 

2053. l'aniuhiiti luis l>een mentioned 
above, viii. KiOH; tor O'ulhana, eomp. viii. 
3301. 



It is not clour who the IVnnara hove re- 
ferred to is; perhaps Alamkiirucakra is 
meant. 

2000. Compare for Ifasthacandraa brolhors, 
viii. 2703. 
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Jatasihua upon it, and frequently follows it, may, by an incalculable dispensation, find his way 
(.v.n . 1128 49). ^ ^ come to his fall. 

2961. When the king asked Balahara (Rajavadana) to give up Bhoja, he 
replied that he (Bhoja) might leave owing to his destitute condition, and thus 
induced hiin (Jayasirhha) to provide for his (Rhoja's) maintenance. 

2965. Seeing that this fraud found currency on the king's side, he (Rajava- 
dana), skilled in intrigue, found [other] opportunities for employing his cunning. 

•296(3. Dhamja who went and came making everywhere compacts with 
Ilalahara and the rest, became ridiculous before the people. 

2967. The state-business was sliding back again and again, without his seeing 
the end, just as [if it were] the rope on which the pots of the water-wheel are 
fastened. 

2908. Itis diplomacy, though sharp, was unable to strike or to reach at his 
object, just as [if it had been] an arrow [aimed] at a revolving wheel. 

2909. The Icing, though he had taken two kings (Lothana, Vigraharaja), was 
helpless and perplexed about the attack on the remaining one, just as a player at 
chess [who has taken two kings and is perplexed about taking the third]. 

2970. lie had then no hidden plan [of game] to give up for its sake [his 
figures]. Yet he did not pay regard to his antagonists who were taking his horse- 
men, peons and the rest. 

Kcnd of^/iij/a»arfo«o 2971. While the Daraaras (rfasyu) who had patched up their league, were 
waiting for the end of the winter, Balahnra (Rfijavadana) feared that Ndga would 
destroy his own people. 

2972. As the latter who had shown himself a powerful and active enemy, was 
preparing to harm him, and as Dhanya was on the move, he was often trembling in 
alarm. 

297J. After taking counsel with Jlhuja, he (Rajavadana) then sent word to 
Dhanya : " Give me Nd<ja as a prisoner. Then I shall deliver to you Bhoja." 

2971. iJlianya in the worry of his difficult situation, did not recognize that his 
(Rajavadaua's) intention was to give him much work and to secure the imprison- 
ment of his own enemy (Naga). 

2975. It is nothing new that kings should commit wrongs owing to their 
mind departing from the right way in their haste to achieve their object. 



3964. For "ti/ni/orthito correct "tym/arilMn. 

2088. TIic similes of this and the follow- 
ing verse are taken from the Indian chess 
(catitrain/a) played by four persons at a time. 
This game i| fully described by Alheriini, 
India, i. p. 183 sqq. Regarding its antiquity, 



by the side of tho bilateral chosa, comp. the 
remarks of Prof. Ja.com, X.D.M.d., I. pp. 
232 sqi], " The name SAd/t or king applies 
here to the queen (JirzihTp' ; ALnenONi, Inc. cit. 

2971. For Kajavadana's and Nftga's old 
feud, see viii. 2698, 2722, 2860 sqq. 
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■2076. Kakulxtha's brave descendant (lliima), too, whim lie searched for his jAT f?' s i''jL 

— I • j (A. I). 1U3*4JJ. 

wife (Situ), committed a wrong act when, wholly bent on winning Sugrlvas friend- 

ship and blinded by his own advantage, he killed Viilin. 

2977. The Pandu king (Yiulhisthira) too, devoted to piety us he was, yet, when 
his mind was obscured by the pride of royal power, forsook his ever virtuous 
conduct and killed his own teacher (Drona). 

2078-2979. Sensible persons did not blame the king for attacking, for the sake 
of his own advantage, Ndga, who, though keeping neutral for the time being, had 
ever since the war with Bhihm been a traitor. Hut they were somewhat angered 
at the king imprisoning him without having [previously] taken some surety for the 
delivery of Bhoja. 

■2980. If, however, the king acted in this manner from a knowledge that this 
action was to be for his benefit in the future, in that case his intellect was super- 
human. 

2981. Bhoj a, then, as if he were in enmity [witli Rujavadana], sent word to Ndga; 
"Balahara intends to deliver me to the king, if you are given to him as security." 

2982. He told him this because he did not believe in his (Niiga's) capture, 
and thought that he (Naga) on knowing this [plan], would, from fear of the king, 
hold himself neutral. 

2983. After the death of 8a?/hacandra the king had gained over Jayacandra, ' v< « ffl impAwncd. 
and through him then he had Ndga brought before himself. 

2984. Bhoja, apprehending that he (Naga), if won over by the king, might 
kill them, sent him, while he was on the way, that [previous] warning. 

2985. Ndga replied through messengers : " I know that it is so [as you say]. 
Alas, dragged along by these, I have somehow become helpless." 

2986. The ears of the person who sinks into the current of fate, can, forsooth, 
not hear what is being said by a bystander. 

2987. When Ndga had been imprisoned, and his relatives in fright had 
turned to the deceitful Balahara for protection, the latter became hard to look at 
[from pride]. 

2988. Dhanya then, together with Itilhaiia, hastened to Balaluira, taking 
along him (Naga) who was to form the payment for Bhoja's sale. 

2989. He (Balahara) laughing inwardly, confused them by saying deceitfully : 
" First you give me Ndga. Then I shall deliver you Bhoja." 



8976. Comp. llamrii/. iv. xvi. 27 sqq. 
2977. Compare Mahabh. vn. cxeii. 12 
sqq. 

2984. The context shows thut wo h.ivo 
to roud for A mrtnliii/nm, as suggested in 



15(1., mantritam: tho refcronco is to viii. 
2!)N2. 

2987. Niigii's I'ulativus lnid iih-oudy hoforo 
onco taken Unlnharn's protection ; boo viii. 
2721. 
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Jayasimha 2090. Being unassailable in the firm position lie had gained, he made the 

(a,u. 1128 4j), w ] 10 ] e f orce 0 f t ue two [ministers] which had come to figlit, accommodate itsclt' to 
his own objects. 

'2991. Then he said to the two who were worn out by the rain, the fighting, 
their low employ, and the rest : " If you move away from here, I will do your 
desire." 

•2992. When the two stood at a distance of one day's march, he so beguiled 
their minds that they could not help defeating their objects. 

2993. Jlalahara possessed a certain natural perfection of resolve and 
character, which nowadays is rare indeed [even] among brave men. 

2991. He thus did not act treacherously against Dhmiya who had come to 
him inconsiderately and had lost his journey, nor against Bhoja [as he might have 
done] from greed. 

2990. lie thought in his mind : " If the ministers, from an error of judgment, 
should give up to me Ndga at my request, then I should put him [again] in his 
seat." 

,V4/« killed in royni 2996. Lost.haka, a brother's son of Ndgn, bore him secret enmity, and induced 
Dhaiiya and the other [ministers] to destroy him (Nfiguj in order to assure [for 
himself] possession of the wealth which he (Losthaka) had got hold of during 
[Naga's] absence. 

2997. When the ministers, deceived by the enemy, killed Ndga without cause, 
the king was blamed for tho ill-advised [act] both by those on his own and on the 
enemy's side. 

299S. Thereupon Balaham became powerful, being joined by all the Dmnaras 
who turned hostile from anger over the murder of their relative, as well as by 
the followers of Ndga. 

2999. Infallible fate can accomplish the object of a person even if he 
errs on his way and does the wrong thing, deprived of his will by sudden 
disaster. 

3000. If fate is kindly inclined, it makes a person whose mind is absorbed 
by the thought of his growing wretched poverty, lose his way, helplessly fall 
suddenly over a precipice and drop upon a treasure stored away by some- 
body else. Thus, look, fate removes from him his poverty [in return] for a 
broken limb. 

3001. Bhoja who did not know that the ministers had thus put Ndga to death 
without proper consideration, became alarmed and thought thus: 

3002. "It cannot be believed that this dishonouring (n.mrniivaha) act bIiouM 
have been committed by the learned king (labdhauariia) to achieve his aim, when 
the pact had not been concluded." 
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tw««w • • • ■ • • (S;,. 

300. r >. "Why should not Iiiljavadana, too, under the influence of greed be 

supposed to share in the treachery which has continued to be rife since the rebellion 
of Bhiksnl" 

300G. Then the Klulsahas (Khasas), in order to dispel his fear and distrust, 
took an oath by sacred libation, placing their feet on a blood-sprinkled skin. 

"007. As he showed his fear at being kept under the custody of guards, 
Balaliara came to him singly to assure him. 

3008. When the enterprise had failed through the ministers' deficient Jnyn»iihh»'« mdciiv- 

ours to PCf'Hl'C Jl/mjii. 

intellect, the experienced king himself turned to right it and calmly exerted 
himself. 

3009. Is it not that the grove of trees is put right by the month of Caitra ? 
the water of the river by the rainy season ; virtue and dignity by respectful 
treatment ; love at sight by close intercourse ; royal power by great energy ; 
conquering might by firm undaunted perseverance, and a business which is on the 
point of failing, by King Simhatleva ? 

3010. Tiy going against the stream one cannot get across an affair which 
carries off what comes in its way, by its obstinate course resembling the current of 
a river. 

3011. Thus, whilcithe king's enemies called him falsely a cheat and a fool, he 
endeavoured to defeat them by exhibiting an artless demeanour. 

3012. His plan was to bestow whatever was asked on those who were about 
Bhoja, and thus to make thorn all around distrusted by him. 

3013. Even the rivers will appear to the elephants as if on flames, if their 
flat banks smell with the lion's scent. 

3014-301.1. Like a bird which feels afraid everywhere in its nest full of holes, 
and knows that on leaving it will fly into the net stretched out before the opening, 
— thus was Bhoja who distrusted those about him and felt also afraid to depart 
owing to the routes outside being blocked by the king. 

3016. In the wretched state he had then fallen into, he did not see for a 
moment before himself any task which could divert his mind or bo useful for this 
world or the next. 

3017. A misfortune which smites heavily another person, pains mightily a 



3003-4. Tho toxt of tlioso two linos is 
prosorvod in so defective a form that no 
translation can bo attempted. Thoy soom to 
have containod tho roasons which induced 
lihoja to suspect Rujavadana of designs 
against his safety. 

3006. Regarding the ceremony accom- 



panying tho knUapnim here referred to, soo 
unto v. -VHS. 

Tho mention of the Khasas shows that 
Tthoja is still ut Dinnfigrnnia ; see viii. 121)17, 

■>\)r,\. 

3008. Correct with Diugupr. uttimi- 
/•/innm'ii. 
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Jatasimtia much wounded heart. The bee caught in the calix of the lotus becomes more 
k.p. 1128 49). (Jejectecl when it hears the cries of the Cakraviika bewailing its separation. 
W |°™i™aii b0 3018 ' ^ e (-^oja) saw once a Brahman whose wounds received in fighting 

were still full of coagulated blood, his hair was torn out, his mouth was foaming, 

and loud his lament. 

3019. Asked by him he related that rebel Dfuuaras had carried off all his 
possessions and had wounded him, and then he reproached him (Bhoja) as unable 
to afford protection. 

3020. Suffering daily in his mind from his own misery, he felt pained by the 
misfortune of that [Brahman], as if he had a fresh wound touched, and spoke thus, 
trying to conciliate [him] : 

3021. " I do no deserve blame, O Brahman, but rather sympathy, such as I 
am [now] in distress." Thereupon he replied : 

3022. " Say then, O prince, what advantage does this obstinate persistence 
bring to you who are a youth capable of distinguishing what is true and what is not, 
born of a noble race and honourable ? " 

3023. " What object do you see in risking your life, bowing before base persons, 
and troubling the people with afflictions?" 

302 1. " And he whom you believe conquerable, do you not know that like the 
spotless deer which cleanses itself in fire (nrjniiaucn), he [purifies himself] by 
throwing himself into the fire of his enemies' bravery ? " 

3020. " Can the crystal against which the point of a sword proves useless, be 
split by the hollow leaf of a blue lotus? " 

302G. " Will not such tiny enemies be worsted in the contest with him who 
has vanquished Prthvihara, the ' Incarnation ' (Bhiksucara), and other [powerful] 
opponents ? " 

3027. " How can you feci pride, though knowing the ways of those who live 
as pretenders ? Their minds are engrossed by [mere] subsistence like those of the 
snakes caught by snake-charmers." 

3028. " O shame upon those little snakes, born from the race of the earth- 
supporting serpent (S'csanfiga), which gladly receive a food morsel in their mouth- 
cavities when the snake-charmers open them. They wish to make their living by 
them, not indeed to spread their fame, when they make them jump into the bag 
and out again to frighten the people." 

3029. When the Brahman had thus spoken, Bhoja dismissed him with kindly 
words, and at that very time his judgment quickly expanded. 



3024. For ayniiauca, soo noto v. l/». appellation given to HhikRiicnra liy his DAmnnt 

3026. Avntiirn, the ' Incarnation,' was nil adherents ; see viii. HfiH, 
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3030 The possession of a noble soul causes the greatness of mental quietude Jayasimha 

(a.m. 112H -ID). 

to appear. Otherwise, indeed, the beings display their natural softness or hard- 

ness. An [ordinary] object when touched by the rays of the moon whose light is 
nectar, may be hard, while the moon-stoue, 0 wonder, becomes moist and soft 
[under the moon's rays]. 

3001. Though he was born in a Ksattriya family, he had not learned to be 
impudent, and again and again he reflected upon the great distance between 
himself and the king. 

3032. " Before the prowess, wisdom, liberality, truthfulness, kindness and 
other virtues of this ruler even the kings of old are cripples. How can we 
wretches compete with him ? " 

[3033-3039. Verses expressing the belief that the king would relieve the 
troubles of his opponent if he came to him as a supplicant. The king is compared 
to the sandalwood -tree which gives coolness even to him who has set the forest on 
fire to burn it, etc.] 

3040. While he was searching for a way to propitiate the king, he saw one i.^'own 'surrender 
day a single royal messenger who was proceeding to Dahiliara. 

3041. He (Bhoja) had seen him before when he was going to the Darntl- 
courtry, and knew him well. As he was making his bow he called him into his 
presence and then spoke to liim with a smile. 

3042. " What is the use of the king treating witli others ? Let him make a pact 
with me. Sensible persons have the food for a patient given by the physician." 

3043. When the knowing messenger who did not believe in it smiled [as if it 
were] a joke, he talked to him repeatedly and convinced him to some extent. 

3044. In the course of their conversation he came to feel confidence in the 
honesty of Bhojan words, and then going up close to him spoke thus praising the 
king: 

3045. " O prince, the shade of the feet of this [king] who is noble and of an 
auspicious nature, is obtained like that of the Golden Mountain (Siimeru), only by 
those who possess merits." 

3046. " His hostility can be removed even by a very slight compliance [with 
his wishes], just as the warmth of the water due to the heat of the autumn sun, [is 
removed] by the moonlight." 

3047. "And you remember that I, employed by the king as a Bpy, had once 
been before you when you were going to the V><ira<2-country." 

3048. " When I had returned from there and had reported the main facts 
about you, I said to the king while extending the story to pass the time : " 



3039. Tlio word dhumjah in E<1. should liavu boon printed in small typo. 
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JayasisIha H049. "' 0 king, when his followers exhausted bv hunger, thirst and fatigue 

a.d 1128-49). ° 

1_ ' were reviling you, Bhoja who had seen nio, scolded them and said: ' " 

30fi0. " " He is a9 it were our divinity, the ornament of our race, that ruler 
whose feet we cannot serve owing to our evil deeds." " 

30D1. ""Worthless altogether as we are, we receive respect owing to our 
connection with him. The wood which is perfumed by the sandal-wood's scent is 
mistaken for it." " 

3052. " On hearing this he showed that ho was moved to compassion with 
you, and asked me again as if he were your father: 'What is it, the young man 
says?'" 

30">3. Upon hearing this, BLoja's heart melted, and with tears in his 
eyes he looked upon the messenger who stood before him and seemed to console 
him. 

SO.vt. If a person is so simple-minded that he grasps only what is quite plain, 
he fails to comprehend the disposition [ot another] owing to his not knowing the 
motives [guiding] his judgment. 

•"O.Vi. When this messenger came back witli Bhoja'.i message, Bhanya did not 
believe in the hitter's desire, ns he was not [at the time being] in a difficult 
position. 

QOitf-jO-jf. Bhoja fearing that Bakthara might take offence, told the latter 
with feigned openness : " It will be a game as it was in the case of Nfiga. I am 
using playful cunning to deceive the king." Secretly, however, he (Bhoja) 
hastened to complete the pact [with the king]. 

"0-S. He quickly employed for carrying his message the son of a foreigner 
(Jitisika), who was fit to give assistance on that occasion and who was clever in 
intrigues. 

30-jP. Balahctra had no suspicion against Bhoja, as he thought that that 
[messenger] being a mere boy and always quite unconnected, might be carrying on 
an intrigue on his own account. 

3000. On his return this [youth] told Bhoja : " The king whom I hnve 
approached, expects a person of confidence as the envoy for effecting the compact." 

30G1. As he (Bhoja) had no other trusted person about him there, he -^ nt to 
the king his own nurse, Noun by name, though as a [mere] woman she hail i i < • 1 
[much] intelligence. 

300-2. This worthy woman had attended him when he was left without father 
or mother, and had beon as a mother to him during his boyhood. 



3064. The meaning of this lino is doubt- to comprehend P.lioja: see next verso, 
fill. It seems to refer to Dhnnyn's inability 3006. Connect nttihitriw. 
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3063-3009. He wished the queen Kalhanikn to mediato [between himself (/o.^m*!^). 
and the kingl. She was free from jealousy and used, in order to please her 
husband, to help her co-wives as a friend in getting up finery which would keep, Kaihaniku to mediaic. 
and other [means of attraction]. The king never sees this noble Ksattriya lady 
perplexed whether affairs are in a straitened condition or prosperous, owing 
to [her following] the opinion of capable advisers. When the king was inaugurated, 
she had received the diadem of chief-queen (mahldcvi) desired for her by her 
father-in-law (Sussala) and the people. Her mind does not rush into wrong 
actions notwithstanding the incitements offered by the love of her children, the 
desire for pleasures and the wish to gratify her husband. Her mind is at one 
with that of her husband in regard to friendly relations with their own people and 
others. In luck she is without arrogance and her virtuous conduct unsullied. She 
knows her lord's way of thinking since her youth. Carefully safeguarding her 
honour and noble descent, she would not engage in affairs leading to an ignoble 
course. [In compliance with Bhoja's wish] she arranged for his journey from his 
starting place until he should reach the frontier. 

3070-0071. In full accordance with the agreement (?) the queen thereupon 
made ample provisions for the safe keeping of the mediating sureties (lagnaka), and 
[sent] for his (Bhoja's) expenses on the way plenty of gold, etc., from her own 
treasure chest, and further, for his protection, eight Kajaputras of particularly high 
descent. 

0072. Bhcmija on receiving that message came himself and made the king 
assure the nurse of the fulfilment of [Bhoja's] wish. 

3070. The king though he immediately put trust in her, yet was filled with 
doubts in his heart in regard to [the effects of] this policy (?). 

3074. For he thought : " From weariness or cunning he shows no hostility 
[now]. He ought therefore to be helped out of his difficult position. Yet in 
time he may turn into an enemy." 

3075. " While the net of the clouds has not disappeared entirely, the sun, 
though appearing, cannot shine long, nor can judgment [display itself long] while 
there remains a rest of troubles." 

0076. " Or perhaps, thinking us fools on account of the murder of Niiya 



3000. The expressions used by K. in the 
socond half of this verse aro obscure, but the 
following account of Kallmnikftdovi's prepara- 
tions for the journey speaks for an interpre- 
tation as above. 

3070-71. These versos too, along with those 
immediately following, show defects and 
obscurities in their wording which can scarcely 



be put down entirely to the account of the 
copyist's negligence. 

3072. The double m shows that the text 
is not in order. 

3073. riyadharmii»ya ca vasnn ovidently 
contains a corruption. The translation is 
nonjoctural. 



VOI,. II, 



R 
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JayasiAim which was thoughtless, he has set this fraud on foot to promote his own 
{ , D .jm.*, objects? „ 

.1077. " Such judgment in a youth, who has made his mark, who is not 
woak, is capable, supported by many, and is a Ksattriya, is not to be seen 
elsewhere." 

H078. " The saffron-flower, however, has no stem, the fruit of the Ksirin plant 
[comes forth] without a flower, and in great men the indifference to worldly 
ambition is not bound to the passing of a certain age." 

"07f>. "The prince ought not to be abandoned, however deep his cunning may 
be, and however great his power of transforming himself. What is the use of our 
eyes if we do not look at him?" 

:'.080. " The queen and these Rajaputras expect that he (Bhoja) will lose his 
prestige (? by his surrender), and think that there is plainly no other course open 
but to act with straightforwardness and energy." 

:!081. " A stream which follows a crooked course, cannot plainly be seen by 
all ; it is the regular thing as when a drop of water falls from the locks of a 
beloved woman." 

.1082. After thus considering the policy indicated by proper wisdom, he con- 
fided the course to be followed to the ears of Dhiiiii/n and Ttllham, after dismissing 
the other [ministers]. 

jprorcnls to "08". " The son of Salhana wishes to see you to assure his object." Thus 

" " '"' invited by [Rhoja'sJ messengers, Dhanya proceeded to meet him. 

;1084. In order not to frighten by a [display of] armed force [the prince] who 
was wishing to make peace, he (Dhanya) kept with a few followers on an island in 
the stream while awaiting his arrival. 

:;08"i. The stream whose water [before] had only reached to the knee, became 
..lien the snow melted under the heat, terrifying by its waves, which reached to the 
sky. 

;;08ii. The stream then, [as if it had been] seized by jealousy, became unford- 
nble even for elephants, and thus blocked he was in the power of the enemies who 
were waiting for their opportunity. 

:»87. As they huddled together in their white clothes within that [island] 
which was washed on both sides by the waves of the river, they resembled the sea- 
foam. 

3081. The translation of tho first half From the subsequent roforonco to VATim/Tima 
of this verso is based on tho conjoctnral roa<l- (see note viii. 3124) it appears however proba- 
ings of the Culc. editors : tho text is corrupt. ble that tho Kahmil River, (lowing from the 

3084. K. has forgotten to givo us tho mountains to the W. of Uttar, is meant, 
name of this river or any other indication 3086. Emend with Durgiipr. avtiptayer- 
whieh might help towards its identilieation. tyayu. 
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3088. Thousands of Klulxalcas (Kha-'as) stood prepared to kill Dhaiuja, think- jA " s I*"*. 

. ' , . , (a d. 1128-49). 
ing that under these circumstances he was in Bhojas power. 

:)080. The guileless son of Salhaiia seemed to touch his ears with his eyes 

which [looked] pitiful from anxiety, and threatened them with these words to ward 

off the mischief. 

.1090. "If he were killed who has hastened up in trust and without evil 
thought, then verily our descent to hell would be inevitable." 

3091. " Nor would his murder diminish the power of the king who has many 
servants. Tarksya (Garuda) does not lose his swiftness owing to the destruction 
of one wing." 

3092. " Thus otherwise kings earn blame by harming those who trust them. 
Why should the equal harm the equal if he remembers his task ? (?) " 

3093. "Because just as he serves the king with whole devotion for his 
maintenance, so it is also my desire to obtain service with that [ruler]." 

3094. When after his speaking to them these and other proper [words] they 
stood by their intention, he prevented [its execution] by persistently threatening to 
kill himself. 

3095. Then in order to forestall this danger, he induced them at night, as 
many as they were, to swear an oath by sacred libation [for his safety], and 
informed him (Dlianya) hereof. 

3090-3097. When he (Dlianya) had reported [Bhoja's] straightforward con- Qarm KniiinniK-.i sent 
duct, the resolute and clear-minded king who did not feel assured as to the success, ,nlccc,u »"J»- 
carefully thought over how to complete the compact, and then despatched the 
queen [Kalhaniku] together with the ministers to To ramfdaka , without letting 
his resolution be known by others. 

3098. She agreed to her lord's request as to her journey, and then fearing lest 
reasons of policy might render harsh acts unavoidable, spoke thus : 

3099. " O my noble lord, after having once witnessed false conduct in dis- 
tinguished ministers, should we not reflect before putting trust in enemies?" 

3100. " How should the corporeal nature of human beings be capable of 
fathoming what rises in the solitude of others' minds?'' 

3101. "I am prepared to protect your person at the cost of my life, but 
the rule of conduct for a virtuous woman does not allow [all] what policy 
sanctions." 



3089. To touch tlio car with ono's hand is 
a sign of prohibition. 

3002. Tho purport of the second half of 
this line is not clear. For bailhynte wo have 
probably to correct hiidhyate, 



3000. Tho allusion seems to he to tho 
murder of Ntiga by Dlianya and the other 
ministers ; sou viii. L'lHKi sqq. 
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Jayasimha 3102. " Iii contentious business virtuous conduct is displayed by words only. 

(a. n. 1128 49). ■yp-jj.jj vou af) n j g enem y > o king, JJhuja has begun to sell snow on the Snowy 
Mountain (Himiidri)." 

3103. " The people nowadays, being mostly of base character, do not keep 
peace, know no difference between what is their own and what is others', and are 
completely spoiled by conceit." 

3101. " Even a virtuous king rushes in his anger into harming a confiding 
person, when his mind is perverted by sons, ministers, women or others." 

3105. " Your majesty, whose word is true and faithful to engagements, 
drinks forsooth glory along with me in the single cup formed by the three worlds." 

3106. ,: If on the other hand I should have to sacrifice my life for those who 
are to be protected [by me] from destruction, then I alone should enjoy the glory 
and should thus come into the society of the selfish." 

3107. When the virtuous queen had stopped after these words, the king 
whose intentions were right, took leave from her and sent her to her task without 
relieving her scruples. 

3108. All the people, too, thought inwardly : " What? Does the king in his 
rashness intend to afford protection to [him who is the embodiment of] all misfor- 
tune and ruin, and to appoint [him] an allowance ? " 

3100. " Because if he has exhausted all expedients [and has gone] so far as 
to despatch the queen, there remains nothing else whatever to be tried." 
intrigues of piimnms. 3110-3111. Those Dnmaras who owing to differences with their own party or 
from a wish to await whether the king would show strength or weakness, had 
somehow retained a neutral position, they all, whether small or big, threw off the 
fetters of respectful attention and entered into intrigues with those of BJioja's 
household. 

311-2. They quickly abandoned their neutral attitude, as they thought that it 
was owing to their having remained mere onlookers in the struggle for the crown, 
that THmja had got into such a situation. 

3113. 'J'rillaka sent quickly his son to Bhnja, and made Catnxha invade 
S'nmdbi with strong forces. 

31 U. The Damaras of Nilaiva who had even during IlItiLm's insurrection 
kept a friendly attitude towards the king, also joined the enemy. 

3102. The vorso contains evidently n pro- lation is based on the conjoctnral omondations 

verb, corresponding to the ' taking ol owls to anyada yaiah for anytiddmyah (soo yu'xuh in 

Athens." But its application in tho present preceding verse) and ° tvAdayantyuh »yud for 

case is not clear. "ivudayantyftdad. 

3104. For "mantiynrirodhii 0 correct "man- 3108. I believe that an allusion to Bhoja 

tryaiar<Mt/iri 0 . is intended. Tho wording is obscure. 

3106. Tho extant text is undoubtedly 3114. Regarding the NihUi-n district, see 

corrupt and gives no sonse. The above trans- note vii. Ki'il. 
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3115. There remained [faithful] three Damaras from Lohara, IJ,.va*arasa and (/dTiisss^MI). 
Holadd, and one ] Vim ara- lady from Nildsva. 

3116. The snow did not cease to fall upon the force of Salhaiia's son which 
contained the various Lacantjas, [as little] as the noise of the streams swelled by 
the rains [ceases] to rise from the ocean. 

3117. Bhoja, on hearing of the coining of the queen, said then openly to 
Balahara : "Truly I am filled with the wish to make peace [with the king]." 

3118. "For so many days oue man has deceived the other. Who could 
remain separated from his family when his female relatives become sureties ? " 

3119. " Where the crest-jewel of the family (Jayasimha) shows such affection, 
how could persons of small import like myself display harshness ? " 

3120. " And as to your saying that this is a stratagem, be it so, that I am 
duped. I shall not become disgraced by merely having shown confidence ? " 

3121. " And you should not hope for victory, saying: ' Now we are all united.' 
Such arrays we have seen [before], and yet we have climbed down from our 
exaltation." 

3122. This and more said Bhoja that was advised by prudence, and Balahara 
and the rest could not make him turn from his resolution. 

3123. The chiefs said to him : " Why have you changed your mind when the 
time of seeing the fruit [of your efforts has come], and when the complete destruc- 
tion of the enemy is [achievable] within two or three days ? " 

3124. While the queen remained at Tdrami'da, Dhanya and Rillmna accoin March lo PaSagrSiM 
panied by their troops proceeded from there to Pdncigrdwi along with the Rajaputras. 

3125. When Bhoja learned that those two had arrived and had taken up a 
position on the near (southern ?) bauk of the river, he also approached them keeping 
in the thicket on the opposite side. 

3126. Some in the king's force did not trust in the compact when they saw 
soldiers coming continually from all directions into his (Bhoja's) camp. 

3127. Rdjavadanu (Balahara) thought often of slaying Dhanya and the rest 
who had persisted in proceeding there with few troops and were unable to get 
away. 

3128. Some who were eager to fall upon the king's army, kept in hiding on 
boats on the Mahdpadma lake, after cutting the bridge from Suyyapura. 



3121. K. makes Bhoja allude to the pre- 
vious discomfiture of the allied Darad and 
Pftmara forces, see viii. 2842 sqq. 

3123. Emend with Calc. Ed. samvftta iti 
for saihvrttam Hi. 

3124. I'diicir/rdma is probably tho present 
l'anz''(/6m, a large village in Utter, situated 
close to the left bank of the Kahmil River, 



circ. 74° 8' long. 34° 28' 45" lat. (not shown 
on map). The village lies on the route which 
leads up the valley of tho Kahmil River and 
over the 1 Nattishannar ' Pass (Bates ; map 
' Naschau Oalli ') into Karnuv. 

3128. For Suyyapura, the present Sopfir, 
see note v. 118; regarding Mahdpadma, the 
name of the Volur lake, comp. note iv. 593. 
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( wOi-'s'ii) ;il " n ' O t l 1L;r£i w l 10 wore disaffected ugiuiibt tlie king-, were awaiting the news 

' of a bold action on his (Rajavadana's) part, in order to rise, and occupied various 

w'S^d^ 1, l 10sit i° lls on their respective routes. 

3130. Tlie Dainaras of Bhdi'njila and other [neighbouring districts] planned 
an attack on the town of S' ami-arum r man and those of S'amdld to get at the 
Ksip tiled. 

3131. Trillaka and others counted upon reaching the banks of the Muhdsarit, 
and the Diimaras of Xildsva were to make an attempt (? visa) on the centre of 
the City. 

3132. What more [need be said] ? All were together preparing to slay those 
belonging to the royal court, like ducks surrounded in the water. 

3133. The affair, the plan of which was jeopardized on every side, then 
appeared [uncertain], as when rain [is doubtful] owing to a season of drought being 
interfered with by a conjunction of planets. 

3134. lihoja became perplexed, having to hold buck Balahara who wished, at 
every step, to rise and destroy the royal army. 

3135. Wishing to frustrate the peace-negotiations, he (Balahara) raised every 
moment some obstacle to the arrangements in preparation. 

313(5. Whatever misunderstanding there arose between the two camps Bhoja 
himself, full of firm resolve, hastened to put it down. 

3137. The flatterers of the king, who were boisterous when sent as envoys and 
when tilings stood well, became despondent from fear in the critical state of 
affairs. 

3138. What has been proclaimed in the land under the beating of drums, that 
they say into his (the king's) ear. With their bodies bent down and in a doleful 



3130. A comparison of this passage with 
viii. 73i', unci other passages whero Dfimam 
attacks against S'rinagar arc refcrrod to, 
shows clearly that wo havo to correct tfumnhlh 
/,fi/>li/,i'i° instead of Vitmiilit/;*i/>tl/;ii°. Tho 
K*i)itil;ri canal to the south of S'rinagiir is 
regularly mentioned as the point of attack fur 
the S'amala Dainaras under Prthviharas 
leadership: sou viii. 73-', 9V">, 1006, 1061, 
] 1 1 (>, 1J2H, 1164. (For Prthviharu's homo in 
S'amalu, seo viii. o!)l.) — ffamala, like Dovn- 
sarusa, is used as an adjective, 'nn inhabi- 
tant of S'aniah'i ' (Hamal) ; coinp. vii. 102:2; 
viii. 1517, 2*11 ; also not*) viii. ll.'Mi. 

Tho 'town of 8'aiiiknrnvnmuin,' the presont 
Prttan (see note v. I 'AS ; viii. 248H), is situated 
in the I'argnna of Uangil (Bhfu'igihi) ; regard- 
ing the latter conip. note vii. 408. 

What is intended by the gloss Yew/ 



written by A, over S'amalfi I am unable to 
say. 

3131. Tho bank of the Mahftmiit is else- 
where referred to as the place from which tho 
rebels from Hohuja (Vular) and other parts of 
Madavarajya besiege the city ; see viii. 733, 
7o3, 1K>H. In the note on viii. 2808 it has 
already boon suggested that Trillaka's seat 
was in Holadit. 

Tho word oiia is unknown, and possibly 
corrupt. 

If the suggestion made in noto vii. 1631 io- 
garding tho position of Nlliliva is correct, wo 
should expect tho Uannirns of that tract to 
attack the city towards its contro, i.e. from 
the north. 

3134. Instead of A nijacamiipalfuh/o 0 
which gives no proper sense, read, perhaps, 
riijacmnionathayo" . 
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fashion they tell that which makes him feel ashamed. They boastfully say hard Javasimha 

(A,l>. llzn-4!Jy. 

things which cut to the quick, such as an enemy even would not say. Vcnly, 

whoever are embodiments of roguery and foolishness, they are the king's flatterers. 

3139. The buffoon on the dancing stage; the patchwork poet (kanthdkavi) in 
the streets, where pungent stories [circulate] ; the dog which guards the cow-pen 
in the courtyard of his own place ; the lhatdku (?) in his hole on the mountain ; 
and the parasite in the royal palace,— they all verily display skill in acting as 
heroes [in attacks] on cakes (i.e. as cowards). Elsewhere, 0 wonder, they behave 
like the tortoise when it is dragged out of the Like. 

3110. The daylight then quickly took rest upon the height of the lofty ^Nfeiit P^jc 
mountain (lisvidbhrt) whose heat had ceased when the force of the sun passed. 

3141. The sun showed his red disc while his rays were mingling with that of 
his brother Anuru (the Dawn), and were resting on the top of the mountains. 

11142. The goddess of the dawn (Samdhyd), appearing as mediator in 
front of day and night, received worship from, the people who stood with hands 
folded. 

314:!. As the moon (rajan) was about to rise (or, as the king was about to be 
successful), the tusks of the elephants showed blisters, the pores of the moon-stones 
opened [to emit moisture], and the ocean began to swell [in tide]. 

3144. The bees deprived of their double sustenance (the lotus-honey and the 
elephants' temple-juice) took their place [for the night] only on the elephants' 
temples as the lotuses were [closed] in dejection. 

3145. The ministers who did not see the end of the affair, and who were in a 
critical situation, stood in anxiety with their troops on the river bank. 

3146. Nowhere there appeared to them a firm foothold. As to those who are 
carried off by a current, everything seemed to them unstable and moving. 

3147. In Balahara, who was stopping on the other bank, there rose again 
and again the desire to attack, but the son of Salhana stopped him. 

3148. The small force which the ministers had [brought thinking] that the 
affair was got over, could have been easily destroyed by the powerful [Balahara], 

314!). As in the City on occasion of the pilgrimage to the confluence of the 
Vitastd and Siudhv, thus the people there kept moving about at night untired. 

3130. Tho word khataku, unknown to the 3142. There is a lacuna of two syllables in 

dictionaries, evidently designates some animal. this line. An allusion to Queen Kalhamka is 

3140-41. These verses permit of a second intended, 

interpretation in which the word ktmiilihyt 3149. Pcoplo who aro about to visit tho 

must bo taken as 'king.'' The version givon Kiismir Prayiiga (see Note /, v. 97-100), start 

above is tho one intondod in the narrative. in boats during tho night from 9'iinagar, so as 

Similar double meanings are contained in the to reach tho Tirtha in the morning, 

other verses, giving a conventional description For tatha tathu" correct tathCi tatrd". 
of the nightfall. 
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Jaya.siwiia ;;i.jO. The Eajaputras had been intricated by letters which [officials] of the 

(a. p. n.» 4J). ou ^ ul . an j i n i ler courts, led on by various persons, had sent to break up the 
combination of the Damaras. 

U151. His deceitful followers could not make the brave [Bhoja] abandon his 
courage or firm resolve, though they raised tumultuous scenes. 

ol52-31W. Bhuja did not trust the assembled chiefs, and calmly reflected : "If 
this [Balahara] is treated with neglect then he might, in his anger, make a sudden 
attack and cause a great misfortune ; and if he lias once begun the slaughter, 
then the Damaras (danyu) would gather from all sides like Brahmans [assem- 
bling for a Prayopavesa]." Therefore he pretended to be prepared for acting 
treacherously and conciliated Balahara by saying : " Let us carry out the attack 
when the night has passed." 

3155. From kind consideration for the fact that the chiefs who had come for 
his sake, had no food, this scion of a noble race also did not eat. 

3156. The ministers, however, full of diffidence, did not know that his opinion 
did not differ from theirs, and thought that he was acting perfidiously. 

;ilo7. Even the darting of the fishes, when the birds were stretching out 
their wings, made them think that the enemy was rushiDg forth to a close attack. 

oVjH. Absorbed in [thoughts over] their discomfiture they believed that on 
the other side of the river there was no one in trouble but the Cakravaka-birds. 

o!50. As Rama's monkey-spy (Hanumat) was helped to cross the ocean by his 
father, the wind, so the wind enabled their spies to cross the stream. 

ol60. These [spies] passed the night awake, keeping close to the enemies, 
whose ears were deafened by the sound of the trees on the banks [moving in the 
wind]. 

Bhojn's arrival i n olbl-Ul«5. At daybreak, when the ray-bundles of the rising sun had not yet 

ruyai camp, removed the illusion of a golden lotuB [placed] on the top of a mountain, and 
wheu the night-dew had not yet dried up from the eye-like buds of the plants which 
thus seemed to lament the solitary sight of the Cakravakas, — they saw a youth 
who had arrived on the river-bank, carried in a litter, and was coming towards 
them, beautifully dressed, and carrying a battle-axe. Accompanied by a few men 
on foot, he had just got out from the edge of the forest. He was driving on the 
litter-carriers by touching their heads with his foot. The Damara-soldiers who 

3160. The purport of this vorse is not 3166. Correct, perhaps, mamatyamimat- 

curtain. yam for A namatytiiaimatyam. 

3163. There is a small lacuna in this 3167. The text of this verse is not in 

vorse, as also in 31"»I), 31(13. order, but the purport must bo as above. 

3186. In order to get some sense into 3163. The comparison of verso 31bo 

this corrupt passage, it is necessary to adopt shows that A yuddhyavfihiin is a corruption 

the correction of the Calc. Ed., as shown m for yuyyacuhtm. 
note of Ed. 
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wished to hold him back, he was driving off on all sides in ignominy, by his 

glances. 

3163. When they saw him, with his forehead bearing a mark in sandal- 
ointment and smeared with saffron, they knew that this was Bhoja though they had 
not 3een him before. 

3167. He had passed the night beguiling Rdjavadana (Balahara), and after 
taking sudden leave from him in the morning, had thus come before them. 

3168. When his litter had got into the water, Bhanya and the rest hastened 
towards him, from the other side, urging on their horsea, and joyfully surrounded 
him. 

3169. Then there arose tumultuous noise in both camps, in the one of loud 
laments, in the other of joyful shouts. 

3170. The Damaras rushed forth from all directions on hearing the shouting, 
in the belief that there was fighting. When they saw that he was siding with the 
opponents they beat their heads. 

3171. Vhanya and the other [ministers] gave him an honourable reception, 
which was accompanied by laudatory addresses, in which there was nothing 
embarrassing, and in which all kept their proper places. 

3172. Restraining the heart's joy which was overflowing with might on all 
sides, Dhanya then praised him in various ways and said : 

3173. " 0 prince, this earth is purified by you who are of a firm character, and 
are the abode of the wise (numanas), as it is by Mount Meru [which is firm and 
the abode of the gods (numanas)']." 

t 3174. "Your word (gau) which remains of all words unaltered, surpasses 
the milk of the milk-ocean which is subject to changes." 

3175. " Who but you has succeeded in escaping from the midst of the base 
and joining those of his own race, like a male Kokila? " 

3176. " After you have first opened up the road of righteous conduct, it is no 
wonder, if in [your] wake we move further." 

3177. When he had given replies to theao and other lengthy addresses, they 
put him on a horse which was proudly capering, and led him away with 
praises. 

3178. The Lavanyax then followed him with shouts for some Krosas, just as 
the crows [follow] croaking the Kokila which is being taken away by his own kind. 



3166. See regarding tlio use of saffron- 
paint, vi. l'JO. 

3174. The word vnmn is evidently corrupt 
and has been left untranslated. 

3176. The Kokila bird is supposed to be 



brought up by the crow and to return to his 
own Kind when grown up. 

3178. Correct in Ed. kroiiin for krosan 
which is a misprint. 
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Jayasimha 3179. Thus on the tenth day of Jyaistha of the year [of the Laukika era 

four thousand two hundred and] twenty-one (a.d. 1145) the king won over that 

3h JsyRBirhhaT [prince] who was then in his thirty-third year. 
(a.d. 1146). alg0 ^ rji ne q Ueen g ree t e (l him like a dear son when he saluted her on his 

arrival, and as his' attendants were tired, arranged for his food. 

3181. On seeing him endowed with many qualities which were befitting one of 
the lunar race, she who had not known him before, thought that her eyes deceived 
her. 

3182. Judging from her truthfulness, kindness, gracefulness and other natural 
good qualities, he knew that the king [too] was of an immaculate character. 

3183. The colour of the face indicates the mental disposition, the splendour 
of the gate the wealth of the huuse, and the conduct of the wife the character of 
the husband. 

3184. When in the evening he showed signs of being tired by the journey 
and was preparing to move away, no one from consideration said to him : " Go 
before the king." 

3185. Then the ministers who had somehow retained their objections to 
acting as mediators (?), said to him : " The king whose jealousy is not allayed, 
wished tc give you an order." 

318<j. This word which was like an introduction to the order : " Go before 
the king," stuck in the orifice of his ear like a spike. 

3187. For a long time he [felt] as if cut to the quick, and when he recovered 
his calm, he noticed that the firm resolve of the mediators had from kind regard 
stopped at their lips. 

3188. When he was speaking bitterly as if he wished to give up his life, 
they allayed his agitation by conciliatory words, while bending down their heads 
attentively. 

3189. Nobody believed that he could by a [right] answer change his 
(Bhoja's) demeanour which, though unfriendly, waB appropriate and eloquent. 

3190. Thereupon the brave Dhanya Bpolre tenderly, whilts the glitter of his 
teeth seemed to display the devotion to hiB lord which filled his heart. 

[3191-3200. Dhanya represents to Bhoja that it is necessary for the completion 

8180. The translation of this verso is and wishes to get away again without going to 

doubtful. I have followed tho reading of see the king. When told that the king expects 

A tniilikfur, correcting ax<intcr*yn for A him, he takes offence and thinks himself be- 

tunnteifyo. trayed. Thereupon the ministers again fool 

8188-88. We have here a somewhat alarmed, 

obscure account of what takes place after Dhanya's tender speech subsequently allays 

Bhoja's arrival at the queen's camp at Tare- these mutual misunderstandings, and induces 

miilaka. Bhoja apparently pretends to be Bhoja to start again for the city, 
tired by his march from the place of meeting, 
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ol' their pact that lie should see the king. The latter's virtues are praised, and Jayasimha 
life at his court described as high fortune. If Bhoja can find there happiness by (*■" ■ 1128 49). 
the side of his relative, there is no reason for hini to seek shelter with other 
rulers.] 

3201. Though he was unable to refute this able speech adequately, and 
had abandoned the small remnant of his guile, yet he showed reluctance to start. 

3202. When, [however,] he saw everywhere on the road the inhabitants 
singing his praises, his mind became firmly convinced that he was acting 
rightly. 

3203. The dust rising from the feet of the foot-soldiers made it appear as if 
the earth had formed an alliance with the sky. 

t 3204'. Bhoja was reflecting : " Shall I get to the king ? 

Will not intriguing enemies oppose my seeing him?" 

t 3205. " Who obtains in the residence of rulers an oppor- 
tunity for showing his great qualities without meeting between with the obstruction 
of parasites ? " 

t 320d. " The stream of the Himalaya-waters (Ganga) has flown forth with 
the hopo that owing to the coolness it brings, it would be welcome to the ocean, 
which suffers from the submarine fire. But at the very time the stream falls into 

the ocean, it is swallowed up by the sea-monsters and [fails in 

its hope]." 

3207. Benumbed by such and similar reflections he did not notice the commo- 
tion of the town and the rest, and knew that the palace was near only when the 
soldiers stopped their horses. 

t 3208-3212. The king standing on a high mansion and surrounded by the Bknjat rm>pLion by 

• . the king. 

ministers, looked at him as he was coming up after descending from his horse. 

He was neither very tall nor very small. His face was 

darkened by the sun-rays. His body was of yellowish colour like the pericarp of 
the lotus and very languid. His shoulders were thick set like the hump of a bull 
and his chest broad. His not very large beard let the length of his cheeks and 
neck be seen. He had a high nose and lips [red] like the ripe Bimba fruit. 

His forehead was broad and not projecting He moved with 

a firm, grave step. His garments and head-dress were properly fitted, and Bandal- 

ointment [marked his forehead] with a line which white like 

the moon reached up to the parting of the hair. 



3204-6. Theso versos ami thorn- miIiso 3212. Correct with Durgupr. harmynethafy 
quently niarkwl with an f, show small Inciime for harmyattha". 
of two to four Akjaras. 
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3213. Then sought by the king's eye which opened wide witli kindliness, lie 
ascended to the assembly-hall which was thronged by people raising their necks 
in curiosity. 

3214. After letting himself down before the king he touched his feet with his 
hand, and taking the dagger which he carried in his hand, placed it before the 
throne. 

3215. Thereupon the king put his hand which bore the [chiromantic sign of] 
betel-pepper, with two fingers outstretched, under his chin, and spoke : 

3216. " You have not been taken fighting, nor are you now a captive. Why 
then should we accept, 0 my dear, the weapon you hand up ? " 

3217. He replied to the king : " Sire, a weapon is carried to protect one's 
lord or for one's own safety." 

3218. " While your Majesty protects the seven oceans by the fire of your 
glory, one sees but scant occasion for [using] one's sword." 

3219. _ " The service of the lord's feet is a protection even for the other 
world. Then what need is there for other means of protection in this world ? " 

3220. The king answered him . " In this competition of truthfulness you are 
now, as it were, the winning party. No more can be done [by us]." 

3221. Uhoja then spoke : " I do not say anything now for gaining the lord's 
kindness, or for the sake of compliment except what I see." 

3222. " What evil have I not thought, what harm not clone to you ? What 
has not come off, that remained unknown. This ought to be kept in mind." 

3223. " You, whom we with eyes of leather took for one of ordinary 
origin, are you not one of the prime causes (Jcdraiia) who has somehow coine to 
light in Malla'.y race ? " 

t 3224. " Whenever, 0 king, we thought of doing you injury, then each time 
the earth mightily " 

3220. " What brilliant glory poets can conceive in their imagination, such, 
0 king, we have seen as yours in reality." 

3226. " The heat which your glory creates, has not left me on the mountain 
height, not in the gorge, not in the cleft, not in the snow or in the thicket." 

3227. " Seeking from afar your shelter ever since, I was not able to make my 
reverent homage, 0 king, owing to the absence of u compact or other [agreement]." 

f 3228. "Whatever I have then done filled with a desire 

for peace, that was done merely to show that I existed, not from obstinate desire of 
strife." 

3220. " Owing to our connection with you we are honoured by the rulers in 



8399. Compare note iv. 416 aq. 
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all regions. The glass bottle is valued by the people because it has contained Ganga JayasuJha 
water." 

3230. " To this day the appellation S'dhi throws its lustre on a numberless 
host of Ksattriyas abroad who trace their origin to that [royal family]." 

t 3231. " Even when the league of hill-chiefs was set against you 

f 3232. When after such [eulogies] he had said : " Otherwise, 

the lord is the authority," he again touched the king's feet with his head. 

3233. When then his head-dress slipped off in bowing, the king placed his 
own head-dress on him as he got up. 

3234. With kind words the king put his own dagger and that one which 
Bhoja had laid down, into the latter's lap, and with calm thoughtfulness said to him 
when he remonstrated : 

3235. " You should wear these two [daggers] I have given you or keep them 
in honour. Do not refuse to take the weapons, but do my will." 

3236. When the [king] whose order had to be obeyed, 

thus insisted, he knowing [how to act on each] occasion, complied with 
the king's desire, and after saluting him respectfully put the two daggers by 
his side. 

3237. Then the king at once abandoned all reserve and treated him with jests 
and kindly words, as if he had been about hira for a long time. 

f 3238-3239. Then the wise Dhanya entered besides, and after 

making his obeisance paid his reverence [to the king by saying] : " Neither life 
nor wealth has value now for us, 0 king, apart from the [delight of] hearing 
about your virtues ; but [of value is] constant kindliness on our lord's part. This 
you may remember, 0 king." 

3240. The king replied : " What we think about him (Bhoja), could even if 
expressed, not be realized." 

3241. After discoursing for a short time on various topics, the king went from Bhoja presented to 
there to the residence of [the queen] Radddde.vl. 

3242. When after making his bow he looked at her who was distinguished by 
kind disposition and other good qualities, he thought that she was the creeper 
yielding all wishes (kalpalatd) by the side of the king, who was the tree of paradise 
(pdrijdln). 

3243. " He deserves to be honoured, 0 queen, as he haB come here from 



queens. 



3230. Regarding the Saki dynasty, see 
notes v. ir>2-l/j/> (J) ; vii. 47. 

3231. The text of this verso is hopolossly 
corrupt. Bhoja seems to refer to the fact that 
even during the coalition of the Darad and 



other chiefs nothing but misery (kadanniiiana) 
resulted for him. 

3238-39. The text of theso verses is 
evidently not in order. 
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JayasiAim kindness and family attachment." 'I bus spoke the king, and his consort said : "We 

(a.t>. 1128-49). 

place mm above our sons. 

3244. Full of kind attention he then proceeded in Bhujan company also to 
the apartments of the queen [Kalhanikfi], who had borne the weight of the 
business, to pay her honour. 

0245. The clever queen said, with a smile to Bhnja as he came with the king: 
" Now at once you have become a trusted friend of the Icing." 

3246. Smiling in embarrassment at the respectful welcome offered by her 
husband, she, ir. her reply, also said, pointing at Blinja : 

3247. " 0 my noble lord, do not forget that solely attached to his honour, he 
has rejected the advice of his friends and lias followed the [guidance of] his love for 
his relative." 

3248. " Those who, like you, arc the lotus [ornaments] of their families, should 
do better than the lotus-flowers which daily growing cease to touch the water, their 
former benefactor." 

3249. " If he had not come, we, sinking under the troubles of the affairs, could 
neither have preserved our honour nor have returned." 

3250. " If the tree which protects the river-bank, falls in the flood, the creeper 
which lives upon it, surely follows." 

3251. "The subservience of [a wife's] life to the husband's affairs must 
go so far that there should be [for her] no thought of otherwise protecting 
herself." 

3252. The king replied to her : " 0 queen, you who are the witness of all my 
actions, know that also my determination is the same in this respect [as stated by 
you]." 

3253. "My soul has not found rest to this day even for having punished 
Sujji a. id Mallurjnna, though they were guilty." 

fi*o;V« cnmlnct at -254. When the king asked him to stop in a splendid building along with his 

foVuwers, Bhnja thought that he could not take his residence permanently elsewhere 
1 ut in the palace. 

3255. For he believed that if he would live at a distance and unwatched, 
not seeing the king continually, he would not be able to propitiate the latter. 

f 3256. He took guards from the king and permanently arranged 

3257. The king was pleased by noticing his conduct, and let him have then a 
completely fitted-up residence within the palace. 



3253. For A pratipattyaih correct with 3250. The second half of this line is cor- 
Durgipr. pratipattiih. For A tvtim apya . . , nipt ami has been left untranslated. 
I now emend tvam apyatra. 
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3258. The king, though so much beset by his own servants and others whose .Tayas<ijJiia 

" * 111* T-l 1 * "PI (A.D.1L dO-'Tt)j. 

attachment was fostered by self-interest, became attached to him (Bhoja) as it he 

had been with him for a long time. 

3259. "When it was the time for meals, for the inspection of curious things, 
and on other [occasions], the king remembered him like a dear son and had him 
called by messengers. 

3260. At meals he put him on his right side from regard for his relationship, 
and did not fail to send him dishes which he had himself touched and tasted, and 
the like. 

f 3261. He (Bhoja) showed such unfeigned affection 

that the child sons [of the king] played with him as with a relative. 

3262. In the same way as he observed this open conduct thus, too, the king, 
along with his court, placed unqualified trust [in him]. 

3263. He indicated [to the king] those persons of the inner court who had 
shown disaffection during their conflict, and thus helped the king to rid himself 
of [those who felt] indifference for him, and from many enemies. 

3264. Giving unsophisticated attention to matters of business in the assemblies 
he showed that he was neither dull nor violent nor a hypocrite. 

3265. If an action of the king failed through some error, or was inadequate or 
too far-reaching, he did not keep his attention on it, aa a wretched poetaster [on 
defects in the work] of a great poet. 

f 3266. He did not boast with tales of bravery , and if 

asked incidentally about former events, did not enlarge on his account. 

f 3267. Those who by making flattering remarks about 

him as being equal to the lord (Jayasimha), of the same race, etc., he silenced by his 
firm proud looks. 

3268. So deep was his character, that even in immediate contact intriguers, 
jesters, slanderers, and the like could not fathom it. 

f 32G0. At the very time when darkness, commotions, and other [circum- 
stances] would upset people, he would go to [his] house 

and feel no fear. 

3270. When the king, from growing confidence, lightened his hold on him, he, 
like a well-trained horse, would not run away. 

3271. Though moving everywhere else in front [of the king], he remained 
behind, even without being required to do so, when the king went into the ladies' 
apartments and the council-chamber. 

f 3272. Always doubtful in his mind, he expressed his requests for what 

was proper for him to get, in person and thus avoided 

making use of others. 
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(a J d Y ii28 49) ^ 3273 Even wllftt lie ^ acl dreamt ^ e wou ^ not keep 
from the king. 

3274. The mutual slanders of ministers, ladies of the seraglio, and others he 
did not reproduce, but forgot them like an evil dream. 

327"). Though he would respond with full comprehension to what was being 
said in the gatherings of hardy jokers, yet he would inwardly express his thorough 
contempt for the buffoons (?). 

3276. By such conduct that pure-minded [prince] caused in time greater 
pleasure to the judicious and affectionate king than even his sons. 

3277. Thus king [Jaya]simha prepared a new bridge leading to the preserva- 
tion of his dynasty, such a one as the princes of the Kali period find it difficult to 
cross by. 

Attack on TriiMa. f 3278. The king after thus overcoming all calamities, thought then of 
Trilldka 

3279. The latter delayed, thinking that flight at the time when the routes 
over the mountains were free of snow, was impossible as an act of cowardice 
incompatible with courage. 

3280. Then while he was wisely waiting for the right time for his journeyi 
SaTijapala thoughtlessly began an attack. 

3281. He (Safijapala) who had only few good soldiers from the capital, but a 
large number of troops from Dcvamram, tool? up a position at Martftnxla. 

3282. He did not consider in his self-assurance that that locality offered no 
obstacle to the enemies, and that the soldiers from outside [the capital] were 
unreliable. 

3283. Ti Malta's followers, though unprovided with nrrows, fought by his side 
and showed no lack of courage. 

3284. While they (Sanjapula's troops) with full might were attacking there, 
another Dfimara, the Lavanya (Trillaka) with a numberless host fell upon them 
with fury. 

3285. Thereupon all those from Dcvamrasa, loaded with plundered wealth, 
deserted Sanjajmla and fled. 

3286. While everything was submerged by the [flood of the] enemies, 
which was like the deluge at the end of the world, only the soldiers from the 
capital stood out high like great mountains. 



3273. The interpretation of the first half 

of this line is doubtful. 
3378. Rcatl trillakam for trillaka: 
8379. The translation of this line is 

doubtful. 



3381. Correct with DurgApr. °sodbhavaih 
for ° nndbhafaih. 

3382. For MArtawla compare note iv. 
19-.'. 
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3287. Long they held out in that battle against the enemy's fury, while the sun J™ Tns.id). 
burned with fierce heat, and then fell in different places after killing many enemies. ^ ■ ^ ^ 

3288. When all the brave men had been slain in that fight, the sun (Martanda) Mdrtinia. 
himself received many hurts from those who broke into his disc [to become] his 

own [inhabitants]. 

3289. In the battle Gayupala, Sanjapdla's son, distinguished himself. Though 
three horses were killed [under him] yet owing to his cleverness he was never seen 
on foot. 

3290. His younger brother Jarja, yet a boy, whose first fight that was, 
astonished [by his courage] brave men who had seen many great battles. 

3291. The right arm of the commander-in-chief (Sanjapala) could not effect as 
much as his left did. The sun [merely] causes heat to the great elephants, but 
the moon breaks their tusks. 

3292. Eiding on his horse and making the sword with his one hand glisten, 
he resembled a forest-fire with its column of smoke on a winged mountain. 

f- 3293. But in the tumult of the fight his horse found the way blocked 
and on being wounded by arrows threw him off. 

3294. From the shock of falling with his heavy armour on the hard ground, 
he became senseless, and thus his two sons carried him off out of the enemy's midst. 

3295. As the whole force was completely routed, they put him into the 
courtyard of the temple of Martanda without being noticed by the enemy, and then 
fled. 

f 3296. The king set out with large forces which would easily overpower 
the Damara (Trillaka), and blocks", him up in that position. 

3297. When the king had reached Vijayaksctra, SaTijaj'dln, after shaking off 
his besiegers, burned the residence of the Lavanya. 

3298. Though the latter had got into Buch a situation by the king's angry 
frowns, yet he felt no want, as he found it easy to obtain supplies from the land in 
the various mountain valleys. 

3299. Separated from his associates and family he heard reproaches from his 
followers, who showed that wisdom which is easily acquired in misfortune. 



3288. Correct with Durg&pr. bhindanair 
for A vinddnair. ^ in S'aradil characters is 
easily confused with W and the latter often 
written by mistake for *T (comp. e.g. viii. 
3204 \>ipralambakaih). 

Those who fall bravely in battle are re- 
ceived after death in the world of the sun. 
An allusion is intended also to those who after 
the defeat sought refuge in the temple of 
MartaTfda ; comp. viii. 3296. 



3291. For Sanjapftla's appointment as 
kampanapati, comp. viii. 2190 and note viii. 2420. 
He had lost his right arm in the attack on 
Rilhana's brother ; comp. viii. 2166. 

3296. Rogarding the great quadrangle of 
the M&rtinija temple, compare note iv. 
192. 

3207. Regarding Trillaka's residence, 
compare note viii. 2808. 
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Jayasikha -f 3300. Then, finding no support, he cut off his finger and 

'. — ' begged off his own head from the king's wrath as [one might beg] a fruit from a 

monkey. 

duihnnn crowned nt ;?301. The illustrious king then had Gulhana, the eldest of his sons born 
from [Queen] Itaddddevi, crowned as ruler of Loharn. 

3302. The prince, though only six or seven years old, surpassed by his 
good qualities older rulers, just as the young mango shoot [surpasses] the old trees. 

3303. The light of the rubies [worn] on the heads of the chiefs [who did 
homage], made the feet of the queen who had gone to crown her son, appear as if 
dyed red with lac. 

3304. After he had been anointed (abhisikta) the clouds poured water over the 
earth which had been dried by a long drought, just as if they had wished to 
anoint [the earth] as a queen. 

liihing »f /?,i/.nW.i»ii. 3305. liajavadaiia wishing to raise a rebellion again, attacked Jnyacandra 
who showed alertness in carrying out the king's orders. 

3306. Accompanied by Ndga'.i brother's son (Losthaka) he defeated, in a 
defile, the pursuing troops of the son of Garga (Jayacandra) who followed 
behind. 

3307. The son of Garga, whom this defeat had made look downcast, captured 
some days afterwards the leader Losthaka, the son of Ndga's brother, in a fight. 

3308. Then he marched rapidly upon Dinndgnima which had not been 
attacked by others owing to its inaccessible position, and after burning it got off 
with an easy victory. 

3309. Even thus fidjavadana did not lose his courage. He made neither 
peace nor did he feel enraged 

3310. Attacking the king with forces which diminished day by day, he 
suffered repeated reverses before Jayacandra. 



3300. Regarding the cutting of a finger as a 
mark of unconditional surrender, sue note viii. 
1694. The simile is intended to show that 
Trillaka found it hard to get his pardon. 

3301. It is very probable that the coin 
described by Cunningham, Coins of Med. 
India, p. 4fi (pi. v. fig. .36), which bears the 
legend Sri Gulhana, was struck by this prince 
as ruler of Lohara. The typo of tho coin is 
identical with that of tho very common copper 
pieces of Jayasimha. 

3304. The earth is often represented as 
the wife of the king, hence as a queen. 

3305 Jayacandra, son of Oargacandrn, 
had attached himself to Jayasimha, seo 
viii. 2983. 



3306. A reference to tho next line shows 
that liijs^hiika was on Rajavadana's sido, as 
might hi: concluded also from viii. 2987, 2998. 
It is therefore necessary to emend °mhito for 
A "mhita. 

3300. See regarding Losthaka, viii. 
2996. 

3309. I am unable to connect the words 
s'akyam anya riniryamam with the rest of the 
verse. The words are probably corrupt. 

3310. The text of this line is defective. 
For nyapatan wo have to read nipatan 
(comp. for a similar error viii. 3262). The 
emendation of tho impossible "nyavad/ti- 
lihavat is uncertain. 
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3311. Then the kins, the reach of whose nails and arms was unbounded, had jAYAS "i H * 

° (a.O. 1128-49). 



him killed in a fight by secretly posted bravos. 

3312. The cheek-line of his [cut-off ] head which was swinging to and fro, broke LMam Md other"' 
and cut up at once the tree of his fortune which was about to break out in buds. rebe ' 8 ' 

3313. The king upon the plea (?) of exterminating the race of Prthvihara, 
put also Lothana to death by secret execution. 

3314. Though TriUaka had saved him when once before he had been invested, 
he yet fell into the net of the king's diplomacy. 

3315. Mallakostha, Ksura, Jayya, Sartdacandra, and others were as good as 
dead while in life, and died oppressed by cruel poverty. 

331G-3317. The Matha of King Ureala had remained without a permanent Buligiou* endowments 

, of Jayasiihha, 

endowment, as under the infatuation arising from the enjoyment of the royal 
power, he had not thought of life being perishable. For this [Matha] which [in the 
meantime] had received from each successive king such provision as was estimated, 
King [Jaya]simha as the continuator of the dynasty made a permanent endowment. 

3318. The king completed the Sulldvihdra founded by his uncle, and three 
temples of his father, the buildings of which had remained half-finished. 

3319. He, of his own impulse, bestowed villages, [temple-]outfits and great 
market-buildings upon respectable temple-Purohitas (p&risadya) and other persons 
of his liking. 

3320. In honour ot Candald, a moon-faced lady of his seraglio, who had died, 
he erected a Matha provided with ample means, from whose door no guest was 
turned back. 

3321. He who was free from pride, reconstructed also, larger than before, the 
Matha of Siiryamati which had suffered from the conflagrations in the City. 

3322. When, then, Saiijapala departed for another world, the king put his son Death of SaSjapiik. 
Gaydpdla in chief-command of the army. 

3323. He (Saiijapala) who had been difficult to bear with, though towards 



3312. The text is not in order, and tho 
above translation is based on a conjectural 
emondation. 

3313. For Lothana, a son of Prthvihara, 
see note viii. 2496. 

3315. For Mallnkoxfha, tho Lavanya from 
Lahara, see viii. 617, 588, etc. 

Jnyya is probably the same person as the 
Jayyaka mentioned, viii. 1131. For SaMncan- 
dra, see viii. 643. 

3316-17. Compare regarding this founda- 
tion of Uccala, viii. 243, 249. The last-named 
passage shows that we have probably to 
correct here vyayasthitau and vyayasthitim for 
vyavaithitau, vyavatthitim. Or is vyavasthiti 



possibly the correct form ? For vyayasthiti as 
the term for a permanent temple-endowment, 
see v. 37 ; vii. 952. 

3318. For thft Sullavihara, see viii. 248 ; 
for Sussala's temples, viii. 579. 

3319. The purport of this verse is 
clearly as given above ; but tho wording is 
scarcely correct. Tho emendation suggested 
in tho Ed. does not remove the difficulty. The 
grant of shops to shrines or individuals is often 
mentioned in inscriptions ; comp. e.g. lipigr. 
Ind. i. p. 118. 

3391. For the Matha of Queen Sitrya- 
mati-Subhatd, boo viii. 180. 
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JatasiiIha his end he had become of softer disposition, — was forgotten owing to his son, just 
(a. p. 112M 49). ^ ^ heat of tlie autumn sun [is forgotten] owing to the cooling moonlight. 

3324. When the clouds rise at the trying [season] of excessive summer heat, the 
stream shows no desire for the increase of its water, as it sees that the tree on its 
bank which shares its fortune, is threatened with destruction by a sudden stroke of 
lightning. 

Death of iihanij.i. 3325-3026. When that jewel of kings (?) had thoroughly exterminated his 

enemies, there died JJhautja who had enjoyed his exceptional affection, and who 
during the troubles from llhiksu's death to Bhoju's defeat had borne singly the 
weight of the king's affairs. 

f 3327 

3328. That king deserves to be protected even at the cost of the life ot all 
beings whose mind is firmly bent on helping his subjects when they sink in mis- 
fortune at every step. 

3329. The grateful king did not leave the sick [Dhanya's] side when his 
end approached, [but remained] even without taking sleep with those who were 
praying for his well-being. 

3330. The change which took place in the appearance of the [king] who loved 
his subjects, on account of the minister's [death ?], gave, [as it were, fresh] life to 
the people in this worldly existence. 

3331. Then there arose happiness for the subjects who owing to the demise of 
kings like Mnndhatr had fallen into misfortune. 

3332. His (Dhanya's) unobstructed ministership had removed all difficulties 
for the young king when the laud was overrun by pretenders. 

3333. Time is the powerful [master] of conduct. Who does not by its will 
observe or forget consistency ? The vanquisher of Mura (Visnu) had the power to 
support the earth [in his incarnation] as the Berpent [S'esa] and again [in his 
incarnation] as the boar (Varaha) to dig her up. 

3334. He who had become prelect of the City (nagarddhikrta) after the 



3326. For nrparate which gives no sense, 
I emend conjectur.illy nrparatne. The con- 
struction of this line is defective 

3327. I am uuuble to give a translation 
or to guess the bearing of this verse. Its 
text is either hopelessly corrupt or taken 
from a different context. 

3328. Rend padrpadevipanmagnaprajd". 
3330. The interpretation of this verse 

is doubtful. K. seems to say that the king's 
condolonco on Dhanya's death put fresh life 
into his subjects. 

3831. For Mandhfitr, sec noto iv. 641. 



3332. This verse seems to have been 
removed from its proper place which would 
have been after 3320. 

3333. The allusion is to the change in 
Kidarnja's character as indicated in the follow- 
ing verses. The context requires clearly the 
emendation bhmjitayam for A yogyatayuih, as 
suggested by Pt. Govind Kaul. 

3334. A reference to viii. 2190 shows 
that the city-prefect here moant is Jiula- 
rtlja, the murderer of Sujji. It is curious 
that this pcrsonago is not mentioned here 
by name. Should K. have had private 
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ousting of Suiii. had at first remedied abuses which had been rife in the land for a Jatasimha 

° JJ (ad. 11^8-49). 

long time. 

3335. The use of cash (dinndraviiavahdra) in commercial transactions had ^"(w'of'the'city!'™ 

fallen into abeyance through abuses ; checking those [abuses] which caused the 

disorder, he made the former proceed without chicane. 

333(i. The fine which used to be levied on the householders in the case of 

immoral conduct on the part of a married woman, was abolished by him after [due] 

consideration. 

3337. Thus on his appointment to the office of city-prefect, he exclusively 
promoted the people's welfare, but [subsequently] he again oppressed them. 

f 3338. He persisted in punishing many persons, on the allegation that they 
had carnal intercourse with dancing-girls who had been received into households 
as wedded wives. 

f3339. But why consider [faults] insignificant like chaff ? 

There was nobody like him in respect of honesty and disinterestedness. 

f 3340. Accommodating himself to the course of the times he had also been a 
follower of Bhiksu and Mall/irjuna. Yet he did not cease to serve his lord nor did 
he destroy those two. 

3341. Though he had not known great expenditure in the time of his power, yet 
when he died, he did not leave as much property as was needed for his last rites. 

3342. What more should be said of the grateful nature of the king ? He 
treated the [surviving] dependents as if they were the [dead] who had returned to 
life. 

3343-3344, When Dhanya died after having only commenced the construction Reiigiou. foundations 
of a Vihara which was to bear the name of Bijj<i[vilu~tra) in honour of his deceased 
wife Bijjd, did he not arrange for the completion of the building which remained 
[unfinished], and for a permanent endowment? 

3345. Even those who [before] lived wholly for fighting, acquired by the king's 
pious conduct an eager desire for good deeds, and devoted themselves to the 
acquisition of religious merits. 

3346-3348. Prince Saiujiija, the younger brother of Kamaliya, consecrated [a 

redeems for being careful in his remarks on preceding note, wo might read tam bhratoia- 

Kularaja ? karim for tayh bhramsakiirya. 

Suijer nirvapite is rather strange Sanskrit. 3339. The lacuna kim vo . . . lesanam 

If tile text of this final portion of the work might be filled by reading kii'n vdparadhale" . 
did not show so frequent deviations from good 3345. For "vdmvaih correct with Dur- 

grammar, wo might safely correct Sitjjau gapr. "rasanaih ; for pravftte read pravrttam. 
nirvapite. 3346-48. Kamaliya has been mentioned, 

3335. The text in the second half of this viii. 10!)], as the son of Lavaraja, a chief in 

line is corrupt; but the purport clearly as the Takka territory. K. refers to the condi- 

above. With the reservation indicated in the tion of the Panjab after the Muhammadan 

conquest. 
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Linga] under his own name. He was born from a race of Ksattriyas, who owing 
to their native place being within the territory of the Turuskas had learned 
nothing but cruelty, to maintain themselves amidst the mass of the enemies, and 
who during the times of strife when King Suxsala was wholly taken up with fight- 
ing his adversaries, had found employment in Kaimir. 

3349. The Uana-linga which he erected by the bank of the Vitastii, makes one 
think of the Avimukta [Tlrtha] rising on the bank of the celestial river 
(Ganga). 

3350. After seeing his Matha, which is adorned by ascetics, the desire of 
viewing Rndra's world is appeased. 

3351. This pure-minded man, though he was one of our time, did not proceed 
to plunder other foundations and to make grants of the property of poor people. 

3352. Cintd, the wife of Udaya, the commander-in-chief, adorned the bank of 
the Vitastd by a Vihara. 

3353. The five buildings within her Vihara appear as if they were the five 
high fingers of the upraised arm of Law. 

3354. Mankhdka, Alamkdra's brother, the minister of foreign affairs (sdm- 
dhivirjrahika), distinguished himself by erecting a shrine of S'rikantha (S'iva) 
together with a Matha. 

3355. By [the foundation of ] Mathas, [the grant of] A graharas, the restora- 
tion of temples and other pious works, Sumanas, the younger brother of BiUtaiia, 
became the latter's equal. 

3356. He built a Matha at Bhfde&uara and one at Tr 'ujrami, and offered to the 
Pitrs [at the one] the water of the Kanakavdhim and [at the other] that of the 
Vitaata. 

3357-0358. At the place called Kasyapdgdm, where the river rising from the 
Nila [Nnga] turns in an easterly direction, as if it wished to rival the Ganga, he 



3340. Read with Dnrgapr. °rudhavi- 
mukia" for A a vfitlhttvhnvk/a°. 

Avimukta is the name of a Tirtlia near 
Benares. For liftnalihya, see note vii. \H~). 

3354. Mnhkhrika or Mnhkha is tlie well- 
known ftutlior of the S'i ikan(hacan'ta and the 
Kosn called after his own name; comp. re- 
garding him and his chief work, Kepitrt, 
pp. oO sy\. For Alamkmn, his brother, see 
note viii. 24:23. The posu of Siirhdhivigrahika 
was held by the latter, when Mankha wrote his 
Kftvya. The title of the latter (" Srikan^ha's 
deeds ") refers to S'iva tinder the same name 
which K. gives for the Linga erected by 
Mankha. Regarding Mankha's acquaintance 
with Kalhnna, see the Introduction. 

3356. Konakariihini, as shown in notes 



i. 107, loO, is the name of tho stream flowing 
past the Tirtha of Iihiitehai a (Uuth'ser), now 
called Kiink'nai. 

Regarding Triyvmni, the present Triyam, 
opposite tho junction of tho Vitastii and 
Siudlm, see note iii. 'A'l'A. The I!0n"mr lake, 
near Trigranii, fed by the Vitasta, is still 
visited as a Tirtha in connection with the 
Kapi'damocana pilgrimage ; see tho Mahatmya 
of the latter. 

3357. Katyapayira is nowhere else men- 
tioned. Tho river meant is undoubtedly the 
Vitantu: comp. note i. -'8. But it is difficult 
to indicate any part of the latter's course 
within Kasmir whore the river can be 
said to flow to the east, except at short 
bends. 
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erected a bridge for the crossing of cows and others, and thus accomplished a pious ^Jayasimha^ 
work capable of helping lnm across [the ocean of] mundane existence. 

3359. In the City, too, he built a shrine of S'iva, named after himself, and a 
Matha which contains a large number of perfect S'iva[-lingas]. 

3360. He furnished the [shrine of S'iva] Mammcsvara with a golden Amalaka 
[ornament], and embellished the surroundings of the Somatlrtha by [bringing 
there] water and [laying out] a garden. 

3361. In this dynasty there [were] kings who deprived ministers of their 
property, life and the rest, from envy of their high descent, wealth and other 
[distinctions]. 

3362. Even the divine India ejected King Mandhatr from heaven in angry 
jealousy, because of his having occupied his new throne. 

3363. But this king of undimmed intellect thinks it an increase of his own 
greatness when he sees daily his servants elevated by pious works. 

3364. He was pleased when his servant Rilhana, after the clever invention oi Encomium on 

Rilhafa l pious gifts. 

King Ealasa, erected gilt parasols. 

3365. A t Suresvari, on [the temple of] S'iva and Parvati in communion 
(S'ivayoh samaretayofi), the gilt parasol [which lie put up] along with small bells, 
is combined with lamps and pots for [placing lights at] illuminations. 

3366. [It appears as if] Mount Meru, under the guiao of the gilt parasol, had 
come, from love for his relative Mount Himalaya, to kiss on the head his 
daughter and his son-in-law (Parvati and S'iva). 

f 3367. The god of fire issuing from S'iva's eye has taken [there] the guise 

3360. Regarding umalasdra, seo noto Another Somatlrtha near Vijayesvara seems 

vii. 526. to bo referred to in the Vijatjesvaramun. 

The Amarosvarakalpa gives the name Mam- ii. 177, the Haracar. xi. 257, and perhaps in 

mebvara to the small S'iva temple at Manial tho Amareiraramah. 12, of the S'arvfivatara. 

in the Lid"r Valley, 75° 22' long. 34° 1' lat., A Somatirtha is named also by the Nilamata, 

which is visited on tho pilgrimage to Amares- 1355, without any indication as to its posi- 

vara (Amarnath). The Amaresvaramahatmya tion. 

i. 17, calls the Linga Mamcxmra and the villago It is not certain to which of the above- 

M Amalaka. It is probable that the small named localities K. refers in our own passage, 

temple still extant in a ruinous condition on 3364. See the account of the gilding of 

the hill-side above Miimal, is the one referred the parasol over Kalasa's temple, vii. 52H sipj. 

to in our passage. It forms a cella of the 3365. Tho temple hero referred to was 

usual style, measuring 7' 9" square inside, erected by S'iira, Avantivarman's minister ; 

with a porch resting on columns. In front of see v. 37. 

the temple is a stone-lined tank about twolvo Tho elaborate anil florid description which 
feet squaro, receiving a spring. K. gives in vv. 3305-70 of Kilhana's gilt 
The namo Somatlrtha is applied to a well- parasols, looks like a little panegyric coin- 
known sacred site within the city of S'rinagar, posed originally in honour of tho donor and 
on tho right bank of the Vitastft just below subsequently inserted here, 
the second bridge. The popular name of the 3367. The temple was dedicated to S'iva 
Ghat is Sum?yar. This Somatirtha is described and Parvati in communion. Kama had been 
in the Vitastamah. xvii, 38 gqij., whore the burned by the lire issuing from S'iva's eye 
healing powers of a bath taken here in the when he had tempted S'iva with amorous 
Vitasta are described at somo length. desires. 
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jatasimha of the gilt, parasol, after [hearing] the lover ofParvatl (S'iva) say: "That bodily 
— ^' union for which the love-god (Kama) had exerted himself, and had been burned by 

me, that Uma (ParvatI) has accomplished here." 

3363. The great golden parasol, too, which Eilhana had placed there on the 
top of the temple of Eukmini's lover (Krsna), glitters now mightily. It is as if the 
sun had come to view the radiant disc [of Visnu] which, when intoxicated by 
drinking the blood [of the demons], had got lost aud had then been recovered by 
its master [Visnu]. 

3369. At that sacred place (Suresvari) which imparts a knowledge of the close 
friendship between the vanquisher of Love (S'iva) and the god whose ensign is the 
bird (Visnu), the golden parasol of one lord (S'iva) with its ornamented staff and 
its varying functions (kriydparinati), appears like the dust from [the petals of] 
the lotuses on the Ganga, which are set in motion by the hisses of the snakes on 
his front ; — while that of the other lord (Visnu) resembles the ball-shaped lightning 
accompanying the clouds which cling to his locks. 

3370. The golden cavity of the mundane egg with its great riches, seems like 
a round casket which is fitted to the expanse of this parasol, and in which are put 
together the dark and shining ornaments of S'iva and the foe of Kaitabha (Visnu), 
who are wearing rich jewels. The golden parasol forms its cover. 

JayaiiMas sons., 3371. After that [son] who rules at Lohara (Gulhana), there were born to the 

king from Itaddddevi four other sons, of noble, qualities and clever. 

3372. Apardditya grows up at Lohara, being as inseparable from Gulhana, 
as Laksmana was from the Kaghu scion (Kama). 

3373. The young Jaydpida is guarded by prince Lalitddityu; as S'atrughna 
was by Bharata. 

3374. From the sun-like king whose worship was cheering [like that of the 
sun], there issued a fifth virtuous prince, Yasaskara, resembling the sunshine of tho 
young day. 

3375. Lalitdditya might soften even walls by his playful ways, which are 
giddy, owing to his youth and pleasing, owing to his good-natured character. 

3376. His reddish face, which bears protective marks of ointment, together 

3369. Kriydparinati may be taken as re- and Rilhana's golden parasol to tho covor 
ferring to the various objects with which the over it. 

golden parasol is fancifully compared in the 3372-73. Lakxmar)a, Satruyhna and 

preceding verses. Bharata are half-brothers of Rnma. 

Correct with Calc. Ed. "renupamam. It is interesting to see the names of tho 

3370. Correct with Durgapr. °pu(t for great rulers of Kasmir tradition revived at 
"pure; "iydmrititdlamkriyd must be explained this late period in Jayasiriilia's family. Tho 
as alamhriya yd iyamd d tamantdt titd in, Romulus. Augustus, etc., of the decaying 
id. Roman Empire form a curious parallel. 

The poet boldly likens the universe to a 3376. i.'onoct with Durgiipr. "cchmldhunn 

casket for holding the jewels of the two gods, bhavu° for A 0 cchrad<l)iii>inbhi~im° . 
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with his red under-lip, resembles a golden lotus upon which is the sunshine of the Jayasi*ha 

r ' & r (a.d. 1128-49). 
young day, together with bees. 

3377. His talk which, though indistinct owing to his youth, is full of dignity, 
resembles the sound, soft with nectar, which issued when the ocean was churned. 

3378. The young prince, born of a great race, indicates by his graceful 
bearing his future career. 

f 3379. . ........ 

3380. Four daughters of pure conduct have been born to him, Menila, 
Rdjalakfmi, Padmairi and Kamald. 

3381. That unblemished couple (Jayasimha and Radda) resembling the rainy 
season and a lotus pond, are embellished by their ever-charming children, which 
are like groves of pleasure and diversion. 

3382. Raddddevi's fortune turned to prosperity by being continually expended «f Queen Ratf*. 
in this land which is sanctified by Tirthas and temples. 

3383. The king's consort when visiting sacred places, accompanied by chiefs, 
nobles and ministers, appears like the personified royal fortune. 

3384. The hosts of Tirthas in this land of Sati quickly abandon the desire of 
being touched by the body of the bathing Sati, when that virtuous lady (sati) 
takes her bath [in them], 

f 3385. On her pilgrimages she is ever followed, even in clear weather, by 
clouds heavy with rain [which are eager] to look at her, just aB [if she were] the 
rainy season. 

3386. When she has started to visit the holy waters (Tirthas) of the earth, the 
celestial waters would, forsooth, from jealousy, show themselves under the guise of 
rain. 

3387. That delicate lady, in her zealous desire of visiting Tirthas, does not pay 
heed on her way to mountains which reach to the sky, nor to rivers which carry 
away their banks. 

3388. By her very numerous sacred foundations and restorations, this wise 
and clever queen has outstepped, 0 wonder, even the lame Diddd. 

3389-3391. She erected the illustrious [shrine of] Rudra, called Iiudresvara, 
which has a golden Amalaka ornament (dmalasdra), and is the ornament of 

3379. I am unable to give an intelligible 33B8. Compare vi. 226, 308. 

rendering of this verse, in which the prince's 3390. For the story of Upamanyu, see 

clear complexion seems to be compared to the note iii. 276. 

feathers of a peacock goiDg to a tank. The 3391. It is clear that by S 1 antavatadapra- 

verse looks as if made up of Padas or half- sada a specific temple is meant, though no 

verses belonging to different verses. sacred building has previously been men- 

3364. Kasmir is called ' the land of Sati,' tioned under this name. K. probably alludes 

a form of Parvati ; comp. Satitarat, i. 25. to Afokn, to whom he has given the epithet 
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Jayasimha Kakmlr and the quintessence of the world's beauty. Made of white stone, which 

(a.P. 1128*40). . . . 

! ' is bright like the moon, it shines forth at this day even as if it were Eudra when 

he removed TTpamanyu's sufferings from thirst by making flow forth the radiant 
expanse of the milk-ocean. She also restored the shrine [or shrines] of him who 
had overcome dejection (sdntdvaxdda). 

3392. When the king is hot with anger, she is the refuge of the servants, as 
the stream of the -snowy mountains (Ganga) is the refuge for the beings in the ocean 
when heated by the submarine fire. 

3393. Owing to the constant attachment of the king, the punishment or 
reward even of princes depends immediately and without fail upon her will. 

3394. This proud queen raised King Bhupdla, the son of Somapdla, to high 
honour by giving to him the princess Menild in marriage. 

3395. The power which makes itself easily felt in one's own home, does not 
generally fail to any one [elsewhere]. The light which serves to remove darkness 
in the sun, has [also] after issuing forth from the latter, scattered the mass of 
darkness. 

Prin0 ub™od" Lrriel1 3396-3397. The king was destined to take a great share in righting [the 

affairs of] important kingdoms. When princess Menild had been married [to 
BhupAla], also the father of her husband (Somapala) who was in possession of a 
fine land full of precious stones, relinquished his enmity, and gave up his throne [to 
him] in good faith. 

3398-3399. When King Prdjidhara had been killed in battle by his enemies, 
his younger brother Gliatotkaca hoped to obtain a future revenge through the 
king's power. Filled with self-reliance to a high degree, he obtained through 
Raddd'n help, [the princess] Rdjyasri, and with her, 0 wonder, the height of royal 
fortune (rdjya'sri). 

3400. Assisted by the king's ministers, he dethroned King Pancavata, who 
had killed his brother, and Anrjada (?) together with Prajji. 



mntuvamdn in i. 100, when speaking of the 
two priinadan erected by that king at Vijayes- 
vara. The epithet occurs nowhere else in the 
Chronicle. 

3394. This marriage of Menild to Bhu- 
pala ( vi ii 2215) represents a curious breach of 
orthodox Hindu law, inasmuch as Bhiipala's 
father, Soinapala, was already married to 
another daughter of Jaynsirhha ; see viii. 1(!4H. 
A similar instance is the simultaneous mar- 
riage of two daughters of Gargacandra to 
Sussala and Jayasimha, viii. 460. 

3395. The bearing of this verse is not very 
clear. It seems to contain an allusion, to 
tho contents of the next lines which relate 



advantages gained abroad by other princes 
through Jayasimha's patronage. 

3396-97. Somapftla had been previously 
in feud with his son Bhiipala who had tem- 
porarily forced him to leave his country ; see 
viii. 221. r > sqq. 

3398-99. Itajyairi is another appellation 
of the princess called Jtajalakfmi in viii. 3380. 
Tho two names are synonymous. 

It is strange that K. should have omitted 
to indicate the territory over which l'riiji- 
dhara ruled. 

3400. The interpretation of mprajjim 
angadam is doubtful. Both Priijji and 
Ahgada are otherwise known as proper names. 
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3401. Through his (Jayasimha's) might, which brought hira a profusion of 
great presents, he crossed the river Krsnd, which was within the enemy's power, and 
[at the same time the dark] swords [in their hands]. 

3402. Dvitiya, the lord of Urate, he put to shame by defeating him, and 
through the king's power he took Atyuyrapura, strong in fighting men. 

3403. Thus, many leaders of armies spreading waves of moonlight by their 
glittering parasols, then obtained glory. 

3404. Twenty-two years had the king passed before he obtained the 
throne, and for the same [number of years] he has been on the throne in the 
[present] year [of the Laukika era four thousand two hundred and] twenty-five 
(a.d. 1149-50). 

3405. May the matured wisdom of this king [which has been produced] by 



Jayasihiia 
(a.d. 1128-49). 



Jayasirfiha roigning 
(A.D. 1149-6U). 



Or can Ahgada be connected with the town 
Ahr/adi, mentioned in the Vftyupurana (see 
Visnupur., iii. p. 319) as situated in Kftra- 
patha p For the latter territory, see note 
viii. 2444. 

3401. By Kryna is meant the Kisanganga 
River, as shown in note vii. 686. The next 
verse proves this identification by the men- 
tion of Vrasa, i.e. Hazara which can be 
reached from Kasmir only by crossing that 
river. 

3402. For Vrasa, see note v. 217. 

The text of A ahirtir nijayasfjat which 
gives no sense, may be restored with slight 
emendations to akirtiih nirjaye \ifjat. For 
yndhayram the context as well as the evi- 
dently intended alliteration requires yodho- 
yram. 

In Atyuyrapura I recognize the present 
Agrur, a well-known hill-district on the north- 
west frontier of Hazara bordering on the 
' Black Mountains.' The modern name can 
easily be traced back as the phonetic deriva- 
tive of Atyugrapura. 

Atyuyrapura, which according to the rules 
of the Skr. stress-accent must have heen ac- 
centuated as Atyuyrapura (see Dr. Giuehson, 
l'hiinnlnt/u nf Mod. Indii- Aryan Vernaculars, 
Z.D.M.'ti., xlix. pp. 393 sqo., <j 8), was liable to 
become already in Pr. by regular phonetic 
changes * Attuyrdura > *Ayuyrdura (comp. 
GiilliRSON, loc. cit. § 89, Skr. dvacatvuriniiat > 
Pr. b<iattatim>baaydlUu, etc.). From tho 
latter form we arrive through *Auyrur at the 
present Ayfir, by a process of phonetic con- 
version fully exemplified by Dr. Guierson, loc. 
cit. §§ 30, 37. 

An old rendering of tho original name wo 
have in 'lOnymijint mentioned by Ptoi.emy, 
Geogr. vii. i. 4">, besides Taxiala as one of 
the ' cities ' in tho "A/xrn territory. The latter 



has long ago been identified with Urasa- 
Haziira and Taxiala with TaksaSila-Taxila, 
the present Shah-ke Dheri. 

For 'Idnyoufjnc no likely identification has 
yet been proposed. The one now suggested 
is supported not only by the close resemblance 
of the names, but also by the position indi- 
cated for 'Idu'yuvpor. The geographer places the 
latter place 01V to the N. and 40' to the E. of 
Taxiala. It has amply been proved that no 
relianco can be placed on the actual distances 
given by Ptolemy in this portion of his work, 
but it is worth noting that the bearing 
thus indicated agrees with the relative 
position of Taxila and Agror. Agror lies 
about 40' N. of Shah-ke Dheri and slightly 
to the E. of the latter's meridian. It must 
also bo kept in view that the most convenient 
route from Taxila to Agror lends via Abbot- 
tabad, and thus turns considerably to the 
east before reaching the hills of Agror. 

'lddynvpm can safely be taken as an attempt 
to render a Prakrit form *A'tyuyura, which 
the name is likely to have taken in an 
Apabliraihsa related to Kasmiri. 

3403. The verse has a double meaning, as 
mlhininatha, ' loader of an army,' can also bo 
taken as ' lord of tho streams, i.e. ocean'; comp. 
vii. 2. 

For xitoxnaeilraiia 0 we have evidently to cor- 
rect with Durgnpr. .ittosna 0 . 

3404. Jayasimha's actual accession in 
Lokakala,4203(A.i>. 1 1 28), is meant (viii. 1348), 
not his Abhiseka in 4199 (viii. 1232). 

Our passage permits us to fix the date of 
Jayasimha's birth, which in viii. 238 had not 
been specified, at Lokukfila, 4181, a.d. llOo-ri. 

A reference to i. o2 shows that K. wrote the 
introduction to his Chronicle in the Laukika 
year preceding the one here mentioned. 
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JiTAsiitHA the subjects' merits and which has not been seen to such an extent in any other 

>,p. 1128 49). r^uier], last for years exceeding this Kalpa! 

3406. Even the water, which is liquid by nature, freezes and turns in time (?) 
hard as stone, [while] the stone may dissolve into water. Under that wonderful 
dominion of Time, which has witnessed, even in beings of exceptional greatness, the 
rapid change of unlimited might, whose nature can remain unchanged on the road 
laid out by the power of fate ? 



Synopsis ot Bkions. 3407. When six hundred and fifty-three years of the Kali period had passed 
away, Gonanda was king in Kasmir as vassal of the Prtlnl-sons (Pandavas). 

3408-3409. Then came his son Ddmodara, the latter's wife Yasomati, 
and his son Gonanda the Second. Then after passing thirty-five kings, whose 
acts of favour, descent, and names are unknown, Lava was king, and after him his 
son Ku'sa. 

3410. Then followed the latter's son and grandson, Khagendra and Surendra; 
next Godhara, from another family, and his son Suvarna. 

3411. The latter's son was Janalca, whose son was S'acmara from [the queen] 
S'aci. Then A'soka, the son of this ruler's great-uncle, became king. 

3412. Then [followed] the latter's son Jalaukas, next Ddmodara [II.] of 
uncertain descent, and then Busha and the otherB (Juska, Kanislca), all three alike 
of Turuska origin. 

1 3413. Then [came] Abhimanyu, next Gonanda the Third and his son 

Vibhisana. Thereupon Indrajit became king and in due order 

Havana. 

3414-3415. Then [followed] Vibhisana the Second, Siddha and Utpaldksa. 
After them [came] Hiranydksa and lliranijahula whom King Vasulcula succeeded 
The latter's son [Mihirakula] became famous as the slayer of three crores of people. 

3406. The interpretation of asanair is appears to be more correct; conip. Piinini, 
doubtful. viii. 2, 12. Regarding the thirty-five 'lost 

3407. For the abstract of reigns contained kings,' see i. 83. 

in verses 3407-3-148 the chronological and 3411. Sad had not been mentioned in 1. 

dynastic table in the Introduction should bo 99, as the mother of S'acinara. 

consulted. 3413. Regarding Damodara II., see i. 1C3. 

A comparison of i. CI, where the identical 3413. The missing syllables probably indi- 

date is indicated, shows that wo have to read cated Havana's descent from Indrajit ; sue 1. 

tryadhike'dhyardhaMma*atka*ate. ^(as printed 193. 

in Ed.), can very easily in S'arada be confused 3414. It is strange that K. should have 

with "I, as the occurrence of the identical omitted here the name of Nam (Vibhisana II. s 

clerical error of "pyurdhe for "dhyardhe in son), to whose reign he devotes i. I97-2i4. I 

the colophon of Taranga vi. prove*. can explain this omission only as an oversight, 

3408-9. In i. 70 the name of Damodara's as the text is here evidently in order. In verse 

queen is given as Yasovati by A,. This form 341H K. yet spenks of ' Nara tho Second. 
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From Baka who was this [ruler's] son, was born Ksitinanda; his son was Synops is of B kiqms. 
Vasunanda,. 

3416-3417. Then [came] Nara the Second ; from him [was born] Ak#a, from 
the latter Qoptr (Gopaditya), and from this king [came] Gokarna. From the latter 
was born Narendrdditya, whose son was Yudhifthira ' the Blind.' When he had 
been dethroned by his ministers, Pratdpdditya from another race became king and 
then his son Jalauka. 

3418. When the latter's son Tunjina had died without issue, Vijaya from 
another family became king and, on his Bon Jayendra dying without leaving 
descendants, the minister Samdhimat. 

3419. Then there rose [to the throne] from Oonanda's race, the illustrious 
Meghavdhana, who was the son of Bhupaditya and the grandson of Yudhiffhira. 

3420. Then Pravarasena the Second, the son of Toram&na, and Hiranya's 
brother's son, came to rule the land ; his son was Yudhisthira [II.]. 

3421. Then Narendrdditya and Randditya ruled one after the other. The 
latter's son was King Vikramdditya. 

3422. Then Randditya's son Bdldditya came to power, and then Dwrlabha- 
vardhana, Bdldditya's son-in-law. 

3423. His son was Durlabhdka. From the latter sprung Gandrdpida, whose 
younger brothers were Tdrdplda and Muktdpt&a (Lalitaditya). 

3424-3426. Then ruled Kuvalaydplda, a son of King Muktdplda, and Vajrd- 
ditya, born from another queen of the latter. After his (Vajraditya's) two sons, 
Prthivydplda and Samgrdmdpida, Jaydplda became king and his minister Jajja. 
Then followed in order his (Jayapida's) sons Lalitdplda and Samgrdmdpida, and 
then the renowned Cippafajaydplda, who was the son of the elder one (Lalitapida), 
born from a spirit-distiller's daughter. 

3427-3428. His uncles, Utpala and the rest, by mutual consent killed him 
through witchcraft and, without usurping the throne themselves, put in his place 
Ajitdpida who was the son of a brother of Jaydplda, and subsequently Anangd- 
plda, the son of Samgrdmdpida. 



3415. By trikotiha King Mihirakula is 
clearly enough indicated ; comp. i. 310, 322. 
It was therefore unnecessary for the Calcutta 
Editors to intprpolate after this word a half- 
verse of their own manufacture, or for Durgapr. 
to mark a lacuna. 

3416. For the substitution of Goptr (' the 
guardian of the earth ') as Gopaditya » name, 
comp. i. 339. 

3419. In ii. 145 K. has called Meghavdhana 



the grandson of Yudhisthira I. and has given 
his lather's name as (Jopaditya. Bhupaditya 
may be considered as a synonym of Gopa- 
ditya. 

After this verse the names of Pravarasena I., 
Hiranya and Matfgupta, ought to have been 
given ; comp. iii. 97-323. It is probable that a 
tine has been lost here. 

3425. Jajja is called, iv. 410, Jayap'xda't 
brother-in-law, not his minister. 
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Synopsis op Reigns. 3429-3430. After his (Anaiigapida's) overthrow Utpaldpida, the son of 
Ajitdpida, [was made king]. Then the minister S'iira ousted him and raised 
Avantivarman, the son of Sukhavarman and grandson of Utpala, to the 
throne 

3431-3435. Then his (Gopala's) brother Samkata ruled who had been taken 
from the high-road, and their mother Sugandhd. Then after ousting her the 
Tantrin foot-soldiers made Pdrtha, S'uiavarman's great-grandson, king, and after 
him [his father] Nirj itavarman.. Subsequently the latter's sons Calcravarman and 
S'uravarman and [Partha], Nirjitavarman's son, were in frequent [change] put on 
the throne. Amidst these [troubles] the minister S'ambhuvardhana established 
himself on the throne. When Gakravarman had died after killing this king, [and 
recovering his throne,] there succeeded the wicked Unmattdvantivarman, Pdrlha's 
son. When his son S'uravarman [II.] had lost the throne, the Brahmans raised 
the minister Yasaskara to the royal power. 

3435-3439. Then Varnata, the son of his (Yasaskara's) grand-uncle, came to 
the throne, and after him (Yasaskara's) son, Samgrdma the ' Crooked-footed,' 
(Vaki-dinjhri). Then after killing the latter, the minister Parvagupta 
secured the crown by treachery. His son was Ksemagupta. The latter's son 
Abhimanyu died while under the guardianship of his mother Diddd. When 
this cruel [woman] had put to death [Abhimanyu's] son Nandigupta and subse- 
quently also her [other] grandsons Tribhuvana and Bhimagupta, she ruled in her 
own name, and on her death she made Samgrdmardja, her brother's son, king. 

3440-3442. Next the latter's sons Harirdja and Anantadeva ruled, and then 
Kalasa, Ananta's son. Then also the two sons of Kalaha, Utkarsa and Harfa, 
became kings in succession. Overthrowing King Harsadeva, Uccala whose valour 
was unbounded, secured the throne. He came from the same family, being the 
son of Malla, who again was the grandson of Jas-iardja, Diddd's brother's son. 

3443. When Uccala was killed treacherously by his servants, Radda, the 
eldest of these, became for a moment king under the name of S'ankhardja. 

3429. The text of this verse contains an that S ' ambhuvardhana was actually crowned 
error in the syllable °«ya° after Utpalapida's ruler between the second and third reign of 
name j the sense is not affected thereby. Cakravarman. Henco the Calc. Editors and 

3430. The second half of this line is miss- Durg&pr. were not justifietl in excluding the 
ing in the Kasmir copies of A. It must have second half of verse 3433 and the first of 3434 
contained the names of Saihkaravarman and from their text. 

Gopala. The Calc. Editors' text supplements 3434. For labdharqjye we have to emend 

these names conjecturally. labdharajyo. 

3483-33. Compare regarding the fre- 8443. Raibfa was the eldest of the sons of 

quent dynastic changes here referred to, Sadda who led the conspiracy against Uccala ; 

v. 287-297. From v. 295 it is clear that by see viii. 183. Regarding his reign of one 

'Nirjitavarman's son' who is named after night, see viii. 342-356. 

S'uravarman, Pdrtha is meant who was made The contoxt shows that agratat has to be 

king a. second time. From v. 304 it is seen emended into agrajat. 
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3444.3448. When he (Kadda) had been slain by Garga, Salha (Salhana), a 
brother of King Uccala from another mother, became king. Then imprisoning him 
the powerful Sussala, Malta's son and Uccala's uterine brother, seized the throne. 
When he had been ousted from the throne by disaffected servants, Bhiksdc.ara, a 
grandson of King Harsa, was set up as king for six months. After King Sussala 
had expelled this [pretender] and recovered his kingdom, the haughty Lavauyas 
caused him trouble by rebellions and [subsequently] killed him. Jayaximha, King 
Sussala' s son, after putting to death all Lavnnya- as well as that King Bhihsdcara, 
now delights the earth as a ruler of incomparable forbearance. 

3449. Just as the Goddvari river after flowing rapidly with its seven 
tumultuous mouths falls into the ocean to repose [there], thus verily this 
'Kiver of Kings' (Rdjatarangini) after proceeding rapidly with its [first] seven 
sonorous waves (taranga) falls into the ocean of the mighty race of the illustrious 
Kdntirdja to find its end [there]. 



Synopsis of Reigns. 



Thus ends the Eighth Taranga in the Rrijataraiigini, composed by the illustrious 
great Kavi Kalhana. 

Completed is the Itajatarafiginl, the work of the great Kavi Kalhana, the son of the 
great minister, the illustrious Lord Cattpalca. 



3444. For Sa!ha, a shortened form of the 
name Salhana, see viii. 4-51, 472. 

3440. For Kdntirfija, the ancestor of 
Sussala and Jayasirhha, see vii. 128 r ). The 
account of the dynasty descended from him is 
contained in the eighth Taranga. The latter, 
owing to its great length, is compared to the 
ocean. 

As the words which describe the course of 



the Godavari, are meant to apply equally to 
the R&jatarahgini, it has been necessary to 
render the verse by a paraphrase. 

For the seven channels here attributed to 
the Godavari river, compare the designation 
Saptagodavari in Padmapur. I. xxxix. 41 ; 
Bhngavatapur. x. lxxix. 12, and the local 
name Saptagodnimra, in Mahabh. m. lxxxv. 
33, 44 and other passages quoted, P. W. B.v. 
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NOTE A.— I 35. 

BHEDAGIRI AND THE TlRTHA OF GANGODBHEDA. 

1. Of all the sacred sites which Kalhana refers to in his Introduction, the one mentioned 
in i. 35 has longest escaped identification. Neither Professor Biihler nor myself had succeeded 
in tracing any information whatever regarding it among the Pandits of S'rinagar. As neither 
the above passage nor the brief reference in the Nilamata furnish any hint as to the position of 
the Tirtha, I had for a long time been unable to make any systematic search for it. It is true 
that the old glossator A 2 had explained Bhepaoiri by Bhedabhrddu, but the latter name proved 
to be as little known by my Kasmirian friends as the former. 

I first obtained an indication of the right direction in which tb look for it, when examining 
in 189") an old miscellaneous codex of Mahatmya texts, acquired by Prof. Biihler during his 
Kasmir tour for the Bombay Government collection. This manuscript contains, besides a 
series of other Mahatmyas, a text which undoubtedly represents the legendary account and 
pilgrim's manual for our Tirtha, 1 It is correctly designated in its colophon as the Gahgodbhe- 
damahattnya, but had, owing to a misplacement of several folia, been erroneously shown in the 
Classified List of the MSS. purchased in 1876-76, aa two separate texts, viz. No. 56 Gangama- 
hatmya and No. 57 Gangesvaramahdtmya. ' Gangamahatmya ' is the usual designation in 
Kasmir of the Mahatmya which describes the pilgrimage to the sacred Ganga lake on Mount 
Haramukuta.' As I possessed already several copies of the latter text, I had not taken an 
earlier opportunity to consult the Poona manuscript. It was owing to the same circumstance 
that I overlooked the valuable reference which Prof. Biihler had already made to this text in 
the brief note added to his translation of the verse (" The Gangamahatmya, No. 56, mentions 
the hill "). 

2. The GanoodbhedamAhAtmya of which we have in the above a unique and evidently 
by no means complete copy, relates in its introductory verses how the Bsi Pulastya when 
performing a long penance in the ' land of Sati,' had made the divine Ganga gush forth near 
him from Mount Himavat for the purpose of his sacrifice. When the sage wishes to discharge 
the river after completing his worship, he is stopped by a divine voice from the sky which is 



1 The several Mahatmyas contained in this 
codex are shown separately in the Classified List 
of MSS. appended to Prof. Biihler's R-jiort as 
Nos. 88, 56, (»57, see above), 80, 64, 77, 47, 98, 
78, 45, 97, 103, 72, 85, 09, 49, 94, 87. I have 
given these Nos. in the order in which the cor- 
responding toxts are actually found in the manu- 
script. The latter, from the appearance of the 
paper and writing, seemed to me the oldest of 
Kafimir Mahatmya MSS. I have seen. Its age 
can scarcely be less than 200 years. Owing to 



the loose condition of the ' forms ' and leaves 
and the want of uniform pagination, several 
portions of the codex have been misarranged. 
This explains the mistake made by the com- 
pilers of the Classified List (see Report, p. 34), 
in showing tho two parts of the Gangodbheda- 
mahatmya under different headings and as 
separate texts. The proper order of the leaves 
has been restored by me in the manuscript. 
1 See note i. 57. 
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Sarasvati. It announces to him that where the stream has issued from the mountain in the 
forest called Bheda, there will arise the holy Tirtha of Gahyodbheda? On the top of a hill 
" whore the level ground only extends to ten dhanus [in width and length] a great pond full- of 
pure water will be formed without a dam, and removed from the water of torrents." At its 
eastern foot a stream called Abhriyd, a purifier from all sins, is to issue, " which neither fails [to 
flow] nor leaps down over the steep slope " (vv. 13 sq.). The divine voice then informs the Rsi 
that the holy Ganga will manifest herself in this shape only for one third of each month, flow- 
ing for the remainder in heaven and in hell. At the same timo he is offered the choice of a 
boon. Pulastya, thereupon, profusely praises the spiritual powers of the sacred river and 
craves the boon that it may rest for ever by his side (vv. 24-69). His wish is accorded and 
the Gahyodbhcdatirfha created. 

In order to obtain a sight of the goddess whose voice he has heard, the R?i undertakes a 
hard penance. After a thousand years, Sarasvati, the goddess of speech, appears td him from 
the sky in the form of a flamingo (rdjahamsi, vv. 75 sqq.). Having been worshipped by him on 
the 8th and 9th of the bright half of Caitra, the goddess explains her sixfold nature. With 
reference to this the sage gives her the name of Bheda (yadd $adbhedabhinndsi tada Bheddsi 
bhdmini, 87), and proceeds to worship her as Hamsavagth ari-Bhcdu on the Uth and 15th of 
the bright fortnight of Caitra. Ever since the goddess has received worship at the Gangod- 
bhedatirtha on the four days named (vv. 89 sqq.). 

After indicating the great spiritual benefits to be reaped from the pilgrimage to this 
sacred spot, the Mahatmya abruptly turns to the mention of a neighbouring shrine or image 
of Govardhunadhara Vv)nti, " near which no snow ever falls for a distance of 125 ha&tas " (verse 
99). A miraculous image of Yama, called Aujam, and set up for the Rsi in the same locality, 
is next referred to. It is to be worshipped on the Amavasya of Asvayuja or on the 14th dark 
day in Magha (vv. 101-111). The Mahatmya closes with more or less fragmentary references 
to Tirthas at Rdmairama (112), Itdmu-fa (113) and the ' hermitage (dsrama) of the Seven Rsis' 
(114), and to the Vaitarani River (118). These Tirthas are evidently intended to be visited in 
conjunction with the Gaiigodbheda pilgrimage. 

3. I have indicated the contents of the Mahatmya at some length, because the details 
related make it clear beyond doubt that the Tirtha here described is tho one to which Kalhana 
wanted to allude when speaking of 'the lake situated on the summit of the Bheda-hill 
sanctified by the Gangfi-source ' in which Sarasvati showed herself in the form of a swan. 
That the legendary account of the Mahatmya can itself lay claim to some antiquity becomes 
further evident by a comparison with the Nilamata. This gives in its list of Tirthas a brief 
reference ' to the goddess Bheda at Gaiigodbheda (1312).' 

After an allusion to the sacred stroam Kathd, which name in all probability is only a mis- 
take for Abhayd* we find mentioned, in almost exactly the same order, the Aigasa image of 
Yama, with the date of its worship (Amavasya of Asvayuja, Bee 1313), the shrine of Ndrdyana 
(i.e. Visnu Govardhanadhara, 1315), the Rdmatirtha (corresponding to Ramasrama of the 
Mahatmya, 1316), the ' Tirtha of the [Seven] Rsis,' 1318, and the Vaitarani River, 1319. The 
meagre list of tho Nilamata, however, gives no help for tho identification of our Tirtha. Nor 
does another passage of the Nilamata, which merely mentions ' the shrine of the goddess Bheda 
which Pulastya made,' 1039, assist us in this direction.' 

4. Among the local names mentioned in the Mahatmya, there is only one which was 



3 udbhidya parvatain tasmdt prddvr bhuta 
viahdnadi I tagmdd atra mahat jninyadi Gaiigod- 
hkedi bhavinyati | Bheddbhidhdne pvnye 'amin 
kdniine Xandanopame II 10 ||. 

* The MSS. of tho Nilamata, 1313, have 
avdgahya kathdm. To restore this into aragahy- 



abhaydm is palncojfrapliically very easy as TH and 
1 show in old S'arada writing a close resem- 
blance to and 1, respectively. 

* The old MS. of Pandit Mahtab Kaul has 
hero a gloss which gives tho modern oquivalent 
of tho name as Uhedabrddu. 
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otherwise known to me. Ramusa could be clearly no other place but the Ramum of Rajat. 
ii. !>~>, the present Ramuh, on the high road from S'upiyan to S'rinagar. But this locality alone 
would not have sufficed to supply the right clue, had not the reference, made in verse 99, to a 
site where snow does not fall, forcibly reminded me of a curious notice found in Adu-l-Fazl's 
account of the 'mirabilia ' of Kasmir. " Near Shukroh is a low hill, on the summit of which is 
a fountain which flows throughout the year, and is a pilgrimage for the devout. The snow does 
not fall on this spur." 6 

The Shukroh of this passage is clearly the modern Pargana of Sukru (' Shookroo ' of the 
map), which adjoins Ramuh immediately on the south. It thus became evident that Abii-1- 
Fazl's notice in reality referred to the Rheila hill. The latter had accordingly to be searched 
for among the spurs descending from the Pir Panteal range which fringe the S'ukru district on 
the west. 

5. The conclusion thus arrived at received further confirmation by a notice in S'rivara's 
Chronicle which, in view of the evidence already collected, could now safely be connected with 
our site. S'rivara, iv. 445 sqq., relates at length the events resulting from an invasion which 
Maqsud Kh an (Mahstida Khfina) led against Muhammad Shah, the youthful ruler of Kasmir 
(circ. A.n. 1484-R6). Mahsud Khan marched from Rajauri, vi& S'urapura : Hiir'por, on 
Kalyiinapura or Kalampor (see note iv. 483) which lies on the road from S'upiyan to Rilmuh. 
His troops were met by the force of Jahangir, the Mftrgesa of Muhammad Shfdi, close to the 
village of Drabhagrama (Sriv. iv. 406). This place, as shown on the map, is undoubtedly the 
present Brab'gam, a small village, once the headquarters of the S'ukru Pargana, situated 
about three miles to the south of Riimuh, and at the very foot of the hills to the west of 
S'ukru. After some fighting the invading force was routed, and Mahsud was obliged to turn 
to flight. S'rngarasiha, a chief of Rajauri, and others of his followers are said to have retired 
thereupon to their own territory ' by the route of the Iihedii forest ' (Bhetfavanapathat ; see iv. 
49">; also iv. 412). 

A glance at the map will show that the direct route from near Dri"ib"gftm towards Rajauri 
leads over the Pir Pantsal Pass, or one of the other passes immediately to the west of it. The 
nearest and safest approach to any of these for a force defeated before Drfib'gilm would be 
through the wooded hills immediately to the S.W. of the latter place. We are thus taken 
exactly to the same region to which we were already guided by a comparison of the Milhiltmya 
and Abu-l-Fazl's notice. I could, therefore, not hesitato to recognize in this ' forest of Bhedil' 
the locality already mentioned in almost identical terms in verse 10 of the Miihatmya 
(Bhcdntihiilhnrie . . . kanane). 

6. Thei o remained now only the task of tracing actually in the direction indicated the 
site of the Tirtha and any local traditions attaching to it. This I was able to accomplish in 
September, lHfW, on a short tour made through Marfiz, partly for this special purpose. 

When marching on the loth September from Anatniig towards S'ukru, T received the first 
information bearing on the object of my search. An old Brahman villager whom I met near 
Tsitr"gnm, on tho table-land of Zain'por, know that a Bhcdu Devi was worshipped at the 
village of Hal-Mogulpiir, in S'ukru. I accordingly inarched on the following day to this place. 
Ut'd-M iii/iil pur is a largo and prosperous village, inhabited almost exclusively by Brahmans 
and situated in the centre of S'ukru close to the point which is marked on the map by the 
name " Kooshopoora." I had no difficulty in finding Suraj Kadi, the Purohita, who, somewhat 
to my surprise, conducted mo straight in tho village itself, to the sito at which Bhetla Devi is 
now worshipped. This I found to consist of a small enclosure round a magnificent old Cinar 



6 Soo Mn-i Mb., ii. p. 362. 

The translator in liis note to this passage pro- 
poses to identify Shukrnh with Zulnr, i.e. Juska- 
pura, soo abovo note i. 10H. On page 370 of tho 



translation Shukroh, however, correctly figures 
aB one of tho Parganas, in tho S.E. of Maraz, by 
tho side of Nagam. 
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tree. At the foot of the latter a few small Lii'igas and fragments of old sculptures have been 
collected on a rough stone platform. A small stream coming from some neighbouring spring is 
conducted through the enclosure. 

It was clear to me on the first sight that this rustic shrine, situated in the level plain of 
the valley and some miles distnnt from the forests which clothe the hills to the west, could not 
be the site where Sarasvati was worshipped "in a lake on the summit of the Bheda-hill." 
Remembering, however, from previous experience how often in Kasmir the worship of parti- 
cular deities had for one reason or the other been shifted from its original site to more 
convenient localities in the neighbourhood, I had to consider even this Bhedu, Devi as a 
possible guide to the right track. In the course of my inquiries about sacred springs and 
other places of worship in the vicinity, I heard first the mention of 'Bed'brdr.' 

7. This name, which by its identity with the BHEDAnmiAnD or Bhedabradu, 7 of the 
glosses on the Rftjatarangini and Nilamata at once attracted my attention, was known to Suraj 
Kaul as the designation of some Naga in the hills to the west. He had not been to the spot, 
nor had any of the Brahman villagers around me ever heard of a pilgrimage to it. But one of 
them at least had accidentally passed the place when looking after his cattle grazing in the hills. 
Following his local directions, I marched the same day, via Buchpiir and Mosvor to Killar, a 
hill village, Bituated on the spur which ascends in a south-westerly direction from DraVgum, 
and distant about six miles from the latter place. 

Arrived there in camp, I had no difficulty in obtaining further information about Betpbr&r 
or, as the Kasmiri-speaking villagers pronounced the name here, Bud'brifr. All the old men 
of the village, whether Kasmiri peasants or Gujars, knew the place, and one of the latter in par- 
ticular, a man oJ great age, gave me an accurate description of the Nuga. In his youth he re- 
membered the occasional visits of Brahman pilgrims who had bathed in the water of the spring. 

On the following morning I started accordingly for the site of Bud'brar. The path which is 
shown on the map, led first along the well-cultivated ridge of the spur to the S.W. and then, 
still in the same direction, through charming forest scenery up the valley of the Birnai stream, 
After a march of about six miles, I reached a point where the thickly-wooded spurs on both 
sides of the stream recede for a short distance, and leave room for small grassy meadows at 
the bottom of the valley. There I found a small summer settlement of buffalo-grazing 
Gujars at a spot known as Burfbrar in Kasmiri and as Bijabruri in Pahfiri. Close to it is the 
ancient site for which I had searched. 

8. At this point, now accurately marked on the map by the entry Bhedagiri, the stream 
bends round a small hillock, formed by the foot of a ridge trending from the main spur in the 
east. On the flat top of this hillock which measures about 30 yards from N.E. to S.W., and a 
little less from N.W. to S.E., is a square tank of limpid water, enclosed on all sides by old 
much-decayed stone steps. It occupies the northern portion of the plateau, and forms a 
square of about Vj feet with the corners pointing to the cardinal points. The tank, which at 
the time of my visit showed an average depth of wator of about 4 feet, is fed by a plentiful 
spring, which can be seen bubbling up on its north side. 

At a distance of about 6 feet all round the edge of the tank are the remains of the rough 
stone wall which once enclosed the sacred tank. They are best preserved on the N.W. and 



' The Kl. wonl brdr, 'goddess,' is the direct 
derivative of Skr. bhaftdrikd, corresponding to 
the masc. bror < bbaffdraka ; comp. notes 
i. 33, 38. Here brar is need as the common 
equivalent of itevt, just as in 8und?brar, 8am- 
dhyadnvi, Hafbrqr, S'nrikftdevi, etc. Original 
aspirated sonants loBe their aspiration regularly 
in Ks. Hence Bedabrdr, or with the DBual 
shortening of the final a of first parts of com- 



pounds Bed?brdr } is the form in which the 
Bhedabradu of the gloss was really pronounced. 

The final u-matro is used in old Kasmiri 
transcription, juat as in Isvarakaula's grammar 
now edited by Dr. Griorson, to designate that 
modification of tho vowol of the preceding 
syllable which is due to the epenthetic influence 
of an original final i. 
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N.E. sides. In the middle of the N.E. side there was an opening in this wall, marked by 
two carved stones originally forming the doorstep, and still showing the holes for the pivots. 
On the slope of the hillock just below this door, and at a point approximately corresponding 
in elevation to the level of the tank, is a spring which evidently is the natural outflow of the 
tank and serves to drain its surplus water. 

Close to this doorway, on the outside, is a large boulder, on the smooth surface of which two 
Lifigas are carved in high relievo. The height of each Linga, inclusive of its elaborately 
carved base (bhadrapitha), is 9 inches. Between the two Lingas and also to the right of the 
one to the south, there is a figure sculptured in relievo about one foot high, representing a 
female attendant, undraped, carrying a waterpot in either raised hand. Both the Lingas and 
figures show ancient workmanship of a superior kind, and are placed in deep-cut niches. On a 
small detached piece of rock immediately adjoining is seen a portion of a male figure carved 
in relievo. As another sculptured remain, I may mention the fragment of the well-carved base 
of a column which lies near the edge of the tank at its N. corner. 

On the N.E. and N.W. sides the small plateau or hillock bearing the tank, falls off steeply 
towards the stony bed of the hill-stream which flows about 70 feet below the level of the 
tank. On the S.E. side there is a small flat grass-plot adjoining the tank. To the S.W. the 
remainder of the little plateau is covered with traces of old walls and fragments of large 
red bricks. 

9. A short distance to the S.E. of this hillock and about a hundred feet above it, there is 
an open terrace-like ground on the hillside which is partly occupied by Gujars' huts. In its 
centre rises a low mound from which masses of hard red bricks of ancient make and of rough 
building stones protrude. Remains of walls can yet be traced here over an area measuring 
about 80 yards from N.E. to S.W. The Gujars living at the spot were well aware of the fact 
that these remains belonged to old habitations. They may be supposed to have served 
either as residences for the priests once attending the Tirtha or as DharmasalAs for 
pilgrims, such as are found to this day at Martand, Tul'mul, and other more frequented 
Tirthas of Kasmir. 

Khaira, an old Gujar, aged about seventy-five years, who had passed some forty summers 
at Buil'brar, informed me that in his more youthful days he well remembered occasional 
visits of Bralimans who bathed in the Naga and performed S'radclhas. In later years such 
visits had bocome rare, and for the last three or four years he had seen no Brahman come to 
the site. He distinctly asserted that the tank never froze, and always retained the same 
level. In connection with the latter statement, I convinced myself that at the time of my 
visit the water of the tank was considerably warmer than the air even at midday; though it 
was a bright autumn day full of sunshine and warmth. Unfortunately, I had not equipped 
myself with a thermometer when starting from my camp, and was hence unable to take the 
temperature. 

10. This brief description will suffice to show how closely Biupbrar agrees in all details with 
the account we have traced above of the site sacred to the goddess Bheda. Here we find 
the striking feature of a natural pond which is formed on limited ground on the top of a 
small hillock, " without a dam and removed from the water of torrents," exactly as described 
in the Mahatmya. Even the measurement of 'ten bows' given in the latter (verse 12) is 
remarkably accurate if we understand it as referring to the size of the tank itself. Ten 
dhanm, equivalent to forty hastas, correspond to 60 feet, if we adopt for the latter measure 
the usual value of 18 inches.' As the tank in reality measures /"»> feet each side, the 
agreement is as close as can bo desired. At the eastern foot of the tank, just as the 
Mahatmya has it, issues a spring "which neither fails to flow nor leaps down over the steep 
slope." 

• Seo P.W., s.v. 
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In the ancient tank filled by the spring of BucJ'brar, we recognize thus clearly the sacred 
basin of the GaAgodbheda, and in the little spring which drains it on the east, the sin- 
removing stream of Abhmja. The natural features which the Mahatmya specially refers to 
as indications of the Tirtha's miraculous origin, can all plainly be traced at Bud'brar. Wo 
may rely on their evidence with all the more confidence as they explain by themselves why a 
sacred character was attached to the site. A large spring issuing on the top of a hillock high 
above the natural level of the valley and forming a tank in so confined a space, is undoubtedly 
a striking natural phenomenon. It was as such sure to attract pre-eminently the attention of 
the pious, even in a country so rich in fine springs as Kasmir is. We can thus fully under- 
stand why Kalhaoa was induced to single out this Tirtha for mention, immediately after the 
other sacred wonders of his country, the miraculous springs of Papasudana and Trisaihdhya, 
and the " Self-created Fire." 

11. The statement heard on the spot that the tank never freezes may, whether right or 
wrong, be in some way connected with the belief recorded by the Mahatmya and Abii-1-Fazl 
that snow does not fall at this site. If the water of the spring is naturally warm, it might pre- 
vent the tank from ever freezing, and at the same time cause a rapid melting of the snow imme- 
diately around it. I am, however, unable from want of observation to speak with confidence on 
this point. It must also be noted that neither Kalhana nor the Nilamata indicates any know- 
ledge of this peculiar feature. Judging from the height of the site which according to my 
aneroid was about 7800 feet above the sea, and from the configuration of the ground, a 
great deal of snow must in ordinary winters cover the bottom of the Birnai valley. 

We are unable to trace now the several sacred objects of minor importance, such as the 
shrine of Govardhanadhara and i'ama Aujasa, which the Mahatmya and Nilamata mention in 
evident connection with them. But this cannot surprise, considering the complete oblivion 
into which the sacred site of Gangodbheda has fallen as a pilgrimage place evidently since a 
long time. They may have possibly been situated close to the tank on the adjoining little 
plateau where remains of old walls are still visible.' 

12. It is difficult to say why a Tirtha, once evidently well known and much frequented, 
should have so completely been neglected and forgotten. Possibly the early season prescribed 
for the pilgrimage, the end of Caitra, and the consequent hardships of the journey may Imve 
caused the worshippers to fall off or to transfer their attentions to substitute Tirthas more 
conveniently accessible, such as the Bheda Devi of Hal-Mogulpur. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the site must have still been popularly known, or we should else scarcely 
meet with its mention in Abii-l-Fazl's list. Also the old annotator whoso glosses A a repro- 
duces in Ratnakaijyha's codex, was evidently well acquainted with tho Tirtha. He correctly 
renders Bhedayiri hy Iihedabhrudu, i.e. Bud"brftr, and in explanation of hnfusarupaol the text 
adds the name Hafruavayiimri , which is the specific designation used in the Mahatmya (see 
verse 88) for Sarasvati-Bheda. 

13. Reference has already been made to the phonetic facts which account for the 
modem name of the site. Tho form Bhedabhradu of tho glossator, pronounced in reality 
*BeiUibrqr,"' is the exact Ks. equivalent for Dheihidrvi, tho popular designation of the goddess 
as the Nilamata shows. The form Bed'brftr, which I heard from my Brahman informant at Hal, 
shows a shortening of the vowel at the end of the first part of the compound. This is due to 
the influence of the stress-accent on the first syllable, and is extremely common in modern 
Kasmiri. BuiPbrqr, the form of the name as used by the Kasmiri-speaking Muhammadan 
villagers in the vicinity, may be explained either by the assimilating influence which initial 
labial consonants frequently exercise on following vowels in Kasmiri as in other Indo-Aryan 

* Tho pictnro of the Svnyarhbhii Hill in space of a sacred site may bo crowflod with 
Wright's Hinti/ry nf A'dpa/, p. 2:1, affords a Rood various shrines, 
illustration nf tho fashion in which tho confined 10 Hco abovo, note 7. 
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Vernaculars, or as the result of a 1 popular etymology ' which connected the name Bed?- with 
bud, ' great.' 

Finally, the form Bijrtbrari, as employed by the Gujars, shows merely an adaptation of the 
genuine name to a Pahari, i.e. a foreign, pronunciation in which the broken and short vowels 
peculiar to Kasmiri (d °) have been replaced by their nearest congeners and the cerebral d 
palatalized into j. For the latter change I can give no special reason; but it is well known 
in Ks. itself under the influence of a following « or y (sco Dr. Grierson's remarks, J.A.S.B., 
1897, p. 181 ; comp. e.g. of bad, ' great,' Nom. PI. Fern. baje). 

14. In conclusion it will yet be useful to point out that past the site of Bud»br(ir leads 
the direct route which connects Drfib"gam with tho Pir Pantsal Pass. The path which is 
a much frequented one and is accordingly spocially marked on tho Survey map, ascends the 
valley to the south of BucV'brar up to the watershed towards tho Rembyar* Valley. It then 
crosses into the latter, joining the main route to the Pir Pantsfil Pass at Dubji. This position 
of Bud"brur confirms strikingly the conclusion we have drawn above from S'rivara's reference 
to Bhedavanapatha, ' the route of tho llhedii forest.' It is clear that the Rajauri soldiers 
routed before DralVgilm, could choose no more convenient and direct route for their flight 
homewards than tho wooded valley of lihodfi. " 

Finally, it may be mentioned that a Gahijodbheda is named in the list of Tirthas given in 
the Vana Parvan of the Mahabh. m. lxxxiv. 66. There is, however, nothing in the context to 
point particularly to Kasmir. As none of the popular Kasmirian pilgrimage places seem to 
be known to the Mahabharata, it may well be doubted whether the spring of Bheda is really 
meant there. Tho same remark applies to Pndmapur. I. xxxii. 29, where Gangodbheda is also 
found as the name of a Tirtha. 



NOTE B. — i. 37. 

THE SHRTNE OF S'ARADA. 

1. This ancient Tirtha, though once evidently one of tho most important of Kasmir, and 
famous far beyond its limits, has in recent times become almost as unknown to tho Pandits of 
S'rinagar as the sacred sito of Bheda, described in Note A. If the search I made in 1892 for 
the shrine of S'AradA did not prove quite as difficult this is due to the fact that Kalhana has 
left us incidentally some distinct indications as to its position. It must also be noted that 
the pilgrimage to the shrine is yet locally observed by tlio Brahmans of the adjoining tracts. 

Kalhana has occasion to speak of the ' S'AradJSsthAna 'in connection with a memorable 
siege of the S'irahsild Castle, viii. 2566, 2706, wh : ch took placo in his own time. His references 
show clearly that the shrino was in close proximity to this hill stronghold. Though at tho 
time I had not yet succeoded in identifying the latter, yet various indications to bo gathered 
from the general description of tho locality pointed towards tho Upper Kisanganga Valley. 



" The expression Bheddvana used by S'rivora, 
looks to me as if taken from real local nomencla- 
ture. May it not bo the Sanskrit equivalent of 
the namo JJirnoi, which is applied now to the 
stream flowing past Bud"br»r, as well as to tho 
Valley drained by it? Nai is a common Ks, 



term for alpine forests, often found as tho cud 
of local namos designating hi^li valleys, such as 
Salavat, Jto/jim, Nil"nui (all about Mount Hura. 
makli). For Bheda > Bir, com. Skr. yuita : Ks, 
i/nr, farffii/a .■ trdj, fndaia : (iirah, etc, 
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Several local names in the extant S dradamahdtmya, 1 as well as in Abu-l-Fazl's brief notice, 1 
indicated the same direction. So did also an otherwise somewhat vague note in Pandit 
Sfthibr&m's Tirthasamgraha, which connects one of the several S'aradas mentioned by him 
with the Lolav Pargana adjoining the Kisanganga Valley from the south. 

2. I accordingly started in September, 1892, on a tour to the north of Kamraz in order 
to ascertain, if possible, the exact position of the Tirtha. The first reliable information regard- 
ing it I obtained from Sant Ram, a Purohita resident at Sogam in Lolav. He described to me 
accurately enough the route followed by the pilgrims. Confirming a surmise I had already 
previously formed, he indicated to me the village and " Ruins " of (fardi, shown on the mnp at 
the confluence of the Kisanganga and Kankatori Rivers, as the place of the S'arada shrine. 
Following his directions I marched the same day to Gits (the ancient Ghosa) in the Uttnr 
Pargana, near which village Purohitas of the S'arada temple were said to be residing. One of 
these, Chandra Pandit, of Gotheng, joined me on the next day, and agreed to accompany me 
on my informal pilgrimage to the site. 

With the help of his explanations it was easy to make out the itinerary of the pilgrimage 
as described in the Mahatmya. The latter text which claims to be taken from the 
Bhrhghiiammhitd, but by some curiously metamorphosed local names clearly betrays a com- 
paratively modern composition, or at least redaction, represents the several stages of the 
pilgrimage in close connection with the legendary origin of the Tirtha. The Muni Sandilya, 
son of Matanga, was practising great austerities in order to obtain the sight of the goddess 
Sarada, who is a S'akti embodying three separate manifestations (vv. 2 sqq.). Divine advice 
prompts him to proceed to the d'ydmala Mahdrdftra? 

There at Ghosa, i.e. Gus, appears to him Mahadevi, and promises to show herself in her 
true form (as S'akti) in the 'S'arada forest' (w. 22 sqq ). The goddess vanishes from his 
sight at Jlnyash-Hisrama, in which name we have an attempt to sanskritize the name of the 
present village Hdy"/tdm, situated about four miles to the N.N.E. of Gus. The real old 
designation of the place is Haya£rama, as shown on our map. 4 

The Muni next proceeds to the Krfnogaiiyd, a spring now usually known as Krsnanuga, in 
which he bathes. Thereupon half his body becomes golden, emblematic of his approach to 
complete liberation from darkness (vv. 25 sqq.). The Nfiga is Bituated above the village of 
Drang. This place is shown on the larger Survey Map as quite close to Hay'hom, and is 
undoubtedly the Drancja (or Drahgd) mentioned by Kalhana, viii. 2.">07 (see note), 2702. The 
place is nowadays usually designated by the local Brahmans as Sun^-Dinng, the ' Gold-Drang.' 
It is this appellation which the Mahatmya wishes to reproduce by calling the place of the 
Muni's miraculous transformation Suvarndrdhdhgaka. i 

3. From thence S'undilya ascends the mountain range to the north, on which he sees a 
dance of goddesses in a forest called Rahgaudfi. Tho place meant is, according to my 
informant, a high alpine meadow known as Rang^vor, immediately below the pass by which the 

1 See No. 161 of my collection, also No. 95 of (draiiya) on the direct rood to S'anli and 

the Deccan College collection, 1876-76. hence to Cilas. 

' Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 365. The prefix Sun* may have been originally 

* Tho name S'yamaUi is probably intended as intended to distinguish this Drang from 

an allusion to S'amdla, tho name of the neigh- other ' Drangas ' (seo Note D, iii. 227). I am 

bonring district (see note vii. 159). tempted to connect it with the notices 

1 Compare noto viii. 2937. quoted below, note 16, about gold found in tho 

' It is not easy to say whether this specioog Kisanganga Rivor. Classical notices already 

Sanskrit rendering of Sun'-Drang (recte "Suvar- show that gold-wnshing was carried on in old 

nadranga) was resorted to on account of the times by the Darda of tho Kisanganga Valloy 

legend told of tho spring, or whether on the con- and the Upper Indus. Compare Horodot. iii. 

trary it waB the starting-point of the story. The 105 ; MogasthonoB in Strobo, xv. p. 706, with 

real name of tho ploco, Draiijo, is, as explained Bunbury, Histimj of Ancient Oeoijraphy, 1883, l. 

in note viii. 2507, fully accounted for by its p. 229, 
having been the old frontier watch-station 
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route leading from Drang towards the Kisangaiiga crosses tho watershed. He then passes 
the Gostambhana forest, i.e. the Marg fluthamman and arrives at Te.tavanA, the residence of 
Gautama, on the bank of the [Krsna]ganga (vv. 36 sqq.). The Mahatmya describes at some 
length the sacred character of the latter place which is identical with Tch'jan (map ' Thagain '), 
a small hamlet on the left bank of the Kisangaiiga. It then relates how the sage after cross- 
ing on the way a hill, on the east side of which he sees the god Ganesa, arrives in the Sarada- 
mna (vv. 54 sqq.), i.e. at the present S'ardi. After a hymn in praise of S'arada in her triple 
form of S'arada, Narada or Sarasvati, and Vagdevi (vv. 68 sqq.), an account is given how the 
goddess at that sacred spot revealed herself to the Muni and rewarded his long austerities by 
inviting him to her residence on S'risaila (vv. 94 sqq.). 

Pitrs also approach there S'andilya and ask him to perform their S'rfiddhas. On his 
taking water from the Mahasindhu for the purpose of the Tarpana rite, half of its water turns 
into honey and forms the stream hence known as Madhumati. Ever since baths and S'raddhas 
at the Samgama of the Sindhu and Madhumati assure to the pious complete remission of sins, 
etc. (vv. 104-124). 

4. The mention of this confluence leaves no doubt as to where the Mahatmya places 
the site sacred to S'arada. By Sindhu can be meant only the Kisangaiiga which, as in 
Kalhana's days, is still locally known merely as 'Sind,' 'the river.' 5 Madhumati is the name 
which local tradition gives to this day to the stream that joins the Kisangaiiga at S'ftrdi from 
the south. 

The name S'ardi, now the designation of the little village and fort near which the temple 
of S'arada stands, is undoubtedly derived from the name of the goddess to whom the site was 
sacred. The preservation of the initial Skr. « which ordinarily becomes h in Ks\, need not 
trouble us. It is due to thefact that popular language in Kasmir retains hieratical names and 
terms like Savada, Siva, ianta, etc., in' their Skr. formiB as Tatsamas. The local name was 
always felt to be connected with that of the deity presiding over the shrine. 

The remainder of the Mahatmya (vv. 127-144) recapitulates the several stages of the 
pilgrimage which agree with the sites described in the legendary narrative, and mentions the 
fourth suui of Bhildrapada as the time when special holiness accumulates at the Tirtha. A 
similar distinction is claimed, however, also for the fourth day of each bright half month and 
the 14th audi. 

As a peculiar feature of the pilgrimage it deserves yet notice that the Mahatmya 
(vv. 88 sqq.), as well as the actual practice, prescribes the offering of a pamhoma at S'arada's 
shrine as obligatory even for Vaijnavas. This injunction is clearly due to the worship to 
S'arada as a S'akti. 

5. According to Chandra Pandit's accounts the Bralimans from the neighbouring districts 
who still perform the pilgrimage to S'ar,ada, have for several years avoided the difficult pass behind 
Drang and the equally difficult gorges through which the route, above described, debouches into 
the Kisangaiiga Valley. Starting on the pilgrimage on the 4th sudi of Bhadrapada, they satisfy 
themselves by bathing in the rivulet which comes from Drang, instead of visiting its source at 
the Krsnanftga. They then proceed to Gus, where they visit a little grove of walnut-trees and 
Cinars, situated by the side of the Kdmil (Kaveri) River, and known by the name of Rang?vdr as 
a substitute for the Itahyavafi alp. From there they march by the ordinary route to Dudnifil on 
the Kisangaiiga vl& Aura, Zir»hom and the Sitalvan Pass. Ascending the river on its left 
bank they reach Tejavana and finally S'arada on the fourth day. 

Local inquiries convinced me that alone this route, which being used for the supplies, etc., 
of the small garrison in S'ardi Fort, is kept in some repair, was practicable for baggage-carrying 
coolies. I accordingly marched on tho 6th September to Zir'hom, tho last village at the foot 



e See viii. 2482, 2507 note. 
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of the Sitalvan Pass, crossed the latter on the following day into the wholly uninhabited valley 
on the north side, and arrived on the 8th opposite to Dudnial. The path which leads down 
from the watershed passes almost entirely through thickly-wooded narrow gorges, often in the 
bed of a stream. It is so difficult that I could easily realize the hardships to which the pilgrims 
must be exposed on the even more trying orthodox route. 

6. As the path on the left bank of the Kisanganga was represented to be wholly unfit 
for the carriage of loads, I crossed at Dudniiil the shaky rope-bridge over the tossing river, 
and marched on the 9th up the valley on the right bank to S'ardi. The road which is com- 
paratively easier though also unfit for animals, passes a number of small villages situated on 
well-cultivated terraces. They show that in old times this portion of the Upper Kisanganga 
Valley, once the scene of the events related by Kalhana, viii. 2484-2709, and now part of 
Drdva (Skr. Dura.rj.iia ?), may have supported a larger population, and hence have been of 
greater importance. 

Separated by a great natural barrier, it can scarcely ever have formed part of the proper 
territory of Kasmir, though its petty chiefs in Hindu as well as in later times seem to have 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Kasmir rulers. The present inhabitants are closely allied 
to the Pahari population of Karnav (Karnaha), and show only a small admixture of Kasmiri 
settlers and Dards. If these ethnological conditions prevailed also in earlier times, the 
inclusion of the S'aradatirtha among the most sacred sites of Kasmir must appear all the more 
curious. 

When opposite to the hamlet of Teh'jan I was shown the spot where the pilgrims perform 
the ablutions prescribed for Tejiwana. It is at the point where the hill-stream of the valley 
debouching here from the S.E. falls into Kisanganga. Higher up, when arrived at the village 
of Kheriffam, and only a short way from S'ardi, my Purohita guide pointed out to me on the 
opposite bank a narrow and high ridge, which falls off with precipitous cliffs into the river, as 
the 'hill of Gaijesa ' (Oaqektgiri) mentioned in the Mahatmya. It is known as Garfei Gkafi. 
My subsequent visit to the spot revealed the reason why this ridge is held sacred to the 
elephant-faced god, and also enabled me to identify it, as shown in Note L, viii. 2492, with the 
long-searched-for site of the S'irahsila Castle. 

Above Kherigam the valley becomes less confined. At a turn of the path the fort of 
S'ardi and the ancient temple of S'arada come conspicuously into view, with a magnificent 
amphitheatre of high peaks behind them. The Kisanganga which issues only a short distance 
above S'ardi from a long and narrow chasm in tho mountains, flows here with comparative 
smoothness. I was able to cross the river by means of a raft fastened to a twig rope, and 
thus to avoid the long and somewhat dangerous rope-bridge which, when the water is high, 
forms the only means of passage. 

7. Tho temple of S'AradA rises in a prominent and commanding position above the right 
bank of the Madhumati on the terrace-like foot of a spur which descends from a high pinc-clad 
peak to the E. Immediately below this terrace to the N.W. is the spot where the waters of 
the MadhumatI and the Kisanganga mingle. There on a small sandy beach the pilgrims 
perform their S'raddhas. From the height of the staircase, which forms the approach to the 
temple from the W., an extensive view opens. To the S.E. the valley of the Madhumati is 
seen narrowing gradually into a gorge between precipitous spurs through which passes the 
direct route to Kasmir viii Kroras. In the N.E. from where the Kisanganga issues, successive 
ranges of barren steep mountains with snowy peaks behind them, seem to close all passage. 
To the N. a narrow chasm in tho rocks marks the debouchure of tho Sargan River, the 
Kankatori of the map, which flows from the mountains towards CilAs and falls into the 
Kisanganga a short distance above tho Madhumati. It is the Sakasvat! of Kalhana's 
description, still known by that name to local tradition. To the \V. the view extends to 
tho high ranges which rise in the direction of Khagiln. 
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6. The ruins which mark the ancient shrine of S'nradii, deserve here all the more a brief 
description, as the only account I have been able to trace of them is contained in Major C. B. 
Batrs' "Gazetteer of Kashmir," p. 339, a quasi-confidential Government publication 'for 
political and military reference,' not generally accessible. Major Bates' notice of S'ardi which 
is detailed and accurate, became known to me only long after my visit to the site. 

The temple is approached from the lower slope of the hill in the W. by an imposing stone 
staircase, now half decayed, which leads up in sixty-three steps to the main entrance of the 
quadrangular court enclosing the temple. It is about 10 feet wide and rises rather steeply 
between two flanking walls of massive construction, broken in six steps or flights. The 
entrance to the court is through a gateway, provided with the usual double porch of 
Kasmirian architecture. The gateway forms now the south-west corner of the court. 
Whether it occupied this position also in the original structure cannot be decided with 
certainty, as the whole of the south face of the enclosure is now in ruins, owing to the 
foundation-walls on the steep slope towards the Madhumati having given way. If tho 
court formed originally an exact quadrangle without the indenture now observed in its 
south-western corner, this gateway would have occupied exactly the middle of the west face. 
Owing to the cause already referred to, the south or right side of the gateway has fallen. 
On the north side there are still remains of the columns, one on each side of the middle 
doorway which supported the trefoiled arches of the porches. The total depth of this gate- 
way is about 12 feet. 

The court to which it gives access, forms an oblong accurately orientated and enclosed by 
a massive wall 6 feet thick. Tho north side of tho enclosure, which is intact, measures 
142 feet, and the equally well-preserved east side, 94' b". This gives for the longer and 
shorter sides of the quadrangle the proportion of 3 by 2. The height of the enclosing walls 
proper is 11 feet from the level of the court to the projecting rim at the foot of the coping. 
The latter rises in pyramidal form to a height of about 8 feet above the top of the wall, 
and is particularly well preserved on the east side. Seen from outside the walls of the 
enclosure appear still more massive and imposing, as they are raised on basement walls, built 
with a view to equalize the different elevations of the ground. Those substructure-walls 
vary in height from - r ) to 12 feet, and raise in some places the total height of wall visible from 
outside to about 30 feet. In the centre of the northern wall there is a small recess, about 
3' 3" square inside, opening by a trefoil-arched door towards tin- interior of the court. It 
contains now two ancient Lingas of moderate size and was, no doubt, also originally intended 
for the reception of some image or Linga. There is a similar small celln on the east side of 
the enclosing wall, and about C feet to the south of it a square postern, 3 fei't broad. 
It gives access to the terraces on tho hillside rising behind the temple, and to a spring called 
Amarakunda, somewhat highor up. 

9. The temple which occupies the centre of the quadrangle, forms a square cella con- 
forming in plan and elevation to tho usual features of Kasmir architecture. It is raised on a 
basement 24 feet square and (V 3" high. The walls of the cella proper recede about 2 feet 
from the edge of the basement. They are adorned on the north, oast and south by trefoil arches 
and supporting pilasters both projecting in relievo. Below these arches arc small trefoil- 
headed niches covered by double pediments. The walls are still intact up to a height of 
about 20 feet above the basement, and nearly to tho topmost point of the great trefoil arcbos. 
There are scarcely any truces of the usual pyramidal stone roof. From the absence of any 
debris which such a massive roof when destroyed could not have failod to leave in and around 
the cella, I am inclined to doubt whother it over existed. At present the cella is covered by a 
low shingle roof, probably the samo which Major Bates (1473) notices as having been 
" recently erected by Colonel Gundu, the late Killahdnr of Muzaffariibiid." 

The entrance to the interior of the cella is on the west side, and is approached by stairs 
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6£ feet wide with flanking side walls. There is an open portico in front of the door projecting 
about 4 feet beyond the pilasters on each side of the doorway. It is supported on the out- 
side by two pillars, 2 feet 4 inches square, and about 16 feet high. The interior of the cella 
forms a square of 12 feet 3 inches, and has no decoration of any kind. The only con- 
spicuous object in it is a large rough slab on the ground whicli measures about 6 by 7 feet, 
with a thickness of about half a foot. This stone is believed to cover a kunda, or spring- 
cavity, in which S'ar^da appeared to S'andilya, and is the object of the pilgrims' special 
veneration. At the time of my visit a red cloth canopy with plenty of tinsel surmounted 
the sacred spot. Conches, bells, and other implements of worship filled the remainder of the 
interior space. 

10. The whole of the cella is built of a somewhat friable sandstone, and with blocks by 
no means remarkable for size or careful dressing. In regard to the material used and 
solidity of construction, the temple appeared to me decidedly inferior to the enclosing quad- 
rangle. Traces of plaster found in sheltered recesses of the walls lead me to suppose that the 
whole central shrine was originally covered with that material. 

The whole appearance of the cella and certain peculiarities in its dimensions and decora- 
tive features prevent me from attributing to this structure any great antiquity. In style it 
presents some resemblance to the ruined cellas at Kapa^esvara : Kother, which may be 
ascribed with great probability to the time of King Bhoja or the eleventh century, as stated in 
note vii. 190. It is evident that a shrine erected at a site so popular and renowned from early 
times would be sure of continued attention, and hence repeated restorations, The very 
fact that a building in no way distinguished for solidity of construction and massiveness of 
material, surpasses in its present state of preservation many of the most famous monuments of 
Kasmir architecture, seems to indicate a comparatively late date. 

11. According to Chandra Pandit's relation the temple had been almost deserted during 
the time preceding the Sikh invasion, when the Muhammadan Rajas of Karnav ruled as 
practically independent chiefs in the Kisanganga Valley. Under one of them the shrine is 
said to have been used for the storage of gunpowder, the explosion of which blew off the 
original roof. This story, if true, would confirm our surmise as to the temple never having 
possessed a stone roof. Because the collapse of such a superstructure would have, in all pro- 
bability, implied the destruction of the side walls also. The temple was subsequently repaired 
by Maharaja Gulab Singh. He also settled a small bounty of seven rupees ' Chilki ' per 
mensem on the family of Gotheng Brahmans, to which Chandra Pandit belongs, and which 
claims the hereditary guardianship of the temple. 

Quite as much as to the intermittent ministrations of these appointed guardians, the shrine 
owes its present comparatively fair state of repair to the presence of a little Hindu community 
in the garrison of the neighbouring fort of S'ardi. The latter, a square rubble-built structure 
which stands almost opposite to the temple, on the left bank of the Madhumati, was erected in 
Maharaja Gulab Singh's time, to guard the valley against the inroads of marauding Cilasis 
who, in the Sargan Valley, had a convenient route to descend by. I found there a small 
garrison of Dogras and Sikhs, some forty men, belonging to the irregular so-called Killahdur 
troops (see note vii. 965). These brave fellows quortered for years at this solitary spot, and 
cut off for a great part of the year from all intercourse with the outside world, seemed to take 
an intelligent interest in the sacred shrine entrusted, as it were, to their care. They kept it 
ctoar of the luxuriant forest vegetation around, which threatens to overgrow it, just like the 
ruins of Buth'ser : Bhutesvara. Thoy also maintained a Hindu mendicant from the plains 
as an attendant of the goddess. 

12. According to the information of Chandra Pandit, confirmed by subsequent inquiries, 
the pilgrimage to the shrine takes place regularly in the bright half of the month of 
Bhadrapada. The pilgrims start on their journey on the 4th sudi from Gus, and perform the 
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visit to the S'aradakunda and the S'raddhas, by the Madhumati, on the 8th. The datea here 
indicated are exactly those prescribed for the popular pilgrimage to the Ganga-lake on the 
Haramukuta mountain (soe notes i. 3G ; viii. 1007). 

This circumstance accounts for a curious connection which has arisen between the two 
I'dtn'is. The visit to the sacred Ganga-lake can be made only in those years when the sun at 
the date above indicated, stands in the zodiacal sign of Leo.' As this is not the case in years 
when an intercalary month (adhikamasa) falls near Bhfidrapada, the pilgrimage to Mount 
Haramukuta falls into abeyance at regular intervals of three or four years. 

It is in these particular years that the custom has established itsolf of visiting S'arada in 
place of the Ganga of Haramukuta. Though the great flux of pilgrims has for a long time back 
been diverted from the ancient shrine of S'arada to the modern substitute sites to be noticed 
below, yet two or three hundreds of pilgrims still proceed in such years to the sacred sites by 
the Kisangaiiga. They arc recruited almost exclusively from among the Brahman population 
of the nearest parts of Kainraz, the temple of S'arada being, as already stated, practically 
unknown to the Brahmans of S'rinagar. In ordinary years the pilgrimage to S'arada attracts 
only a few solitary devotees. I doubt whether Chandra Pandit and his brother Purohitas 
from Gotheng think it always worth their while to accompany them. 

13. It must have been otherwise in old days, if we may judge from the fame which the 
shrine of S'arada enjoyed, not only in Kasmir but far beyond it. Kalhana, himself, in his 
account of Lalitaditya's reign, iv. 32"), refers to certain followers of a king of Gauds, or 
Bengal, who had come to Kasmir under tho pretence of visiting the shrine of S'arada, but in 
reality to avenge the murder of their king by Lalitaditya. Whatever the historical value of 
the story related may be, it is clear that tho particular reference to S'arada could not have 
been introduced if it had not been known that the fame of S'arada had spread even to far-off 
regions. 

For this fact we have a classical witness in AlderOnI, who must have heard of the shrine 
during his stay in the Panjilb. In a passage already quoted above (note i. 37), he speaks of the 
wooden idol of S'arada as much venerated and frequented by pilgrims. 8 He describes its 
position accurately enough as being " in inner Kashmir, about two or three days' journey from 
the capital, in the direction towards the mountains of Bolor " (i.e. the region of the Upper 
Indus between Gilgit and Ladiikh ; see India, i. p. 117). It deserves special notice that Alberuni 
mentions S'arada, not in his description of Kasmir but in his account of the most famous idols 
of tho Hindus, immediately after the image of tho sun-god at Multan, the Visnu Cakrasvamin 
of Thfinesvar, and tho Linga of Somnath. 

Bilhana, the Kasmirian poet, whose literary career falls into the second half of the eleventh 
century, is our next witness in order of time. In his panegyrical description of Pravarapura 
or S'rinagar,' 1 written when ho was in tho Dcklian, far away from his home, he ascribes the 
patronage of learning, claimed for that city, to the favour of S'arada. The goddess is said 
to " resemble a swan, carrying as her diadem tho [glittering gold washed from the] sand 10 of 
the Madhumati stroam which is bent on rivalling Goiiga. Spreading lustre by her fame, 
brilliant like crystal, she makes even Mount Himalaya, the preceptor of Gauri, raise higher 
his head (his peaks) [in pride] of her residence there." 



' Compare fol. 3 of my MS. of the Haramvku/a- 
gangamahatmyn, No. '22 i . 

M [ am unable to trace elsewhere any refer- 
once tu tlio image of S'arada having been a 
wooden one. There was a famous wooden Btatue 
of Maitrcya, much venerated by Buddhista, in 
Daril, not I'ar I'rnin Uiliis. It ia montioued by 
Fa-bien and Hiucn Taiang ; see Si-yu-ki, transl. 
Beal, i. pp. xxix., 134. 



9 Sco Vflcram. xviii. 6. 

10 I assume, Bilhana knew of the gold oarried 
by the Kisangaiiga and its tributaries, and bonce 
intondod a double sense in the word saikata, viz. 
'sand,' and 'what is washed from sand, i.e. 
gold.' Comparo pipilika, Mahdbh. li., lii. 4, as 
the name of a kind of gold supposed to be col- 
lected by ants (Herodot. iii. 106), and terms like 
taindhava, ' salt.' 
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14. In a more legendary light the temple of S'arada figures in a curious story related of 
the great Jaina scholar Hemacandka (a.d. 1088-1172), in the Prabhamkacarita. It has been 
reproduced and discussed by Prof. Biihler in his classical account of Hemacandra's life and 
labours." The story is, that when Hemacandra was commissioned by King Jayasimha, of 
Gujrat, to compose a new grammar, he requested to be supplied with tho necessary materials 
in the shape of the eight older grammars, which could be found complete only in the library of the 
goddess Sarasvati, in Kasmir. Jayasimha sent at once high officials to Pravarapura to obtain 
the manuscripts. Arrived there they proceeded to the temple of the goddess and offered 
their prayer. Pleased by their praises the goddess appeared and commanded her own 
attendants to transmit the desired works to her favourite Hemacandra. The manuscripts 
were thereupon delivered to the king's envoys and brought by them to Hemacandra, who, after 
perusing them, composed his own great grammatical work, the Siddhahemacandra. 

Other sources and an examination of the work itself, show that Hemacandra's literary 
materials had been collected from various countries. Professor Biihler was, therefore, 
undoubtedly right when he treated the statement of the Prabhavakacarita that all manuscripts 
had come from the temple of Sarasvati, in Kasmir, as an exaggeration due to the author's too 
high notion of tho scientific greatness of the country of S'arada (I.e. p. 18')). But the legendary 
character of the story becomes still more ivident on a consideration of the details. There can 
be no doubt that by " the temple of Sarasvati " is meant the shrine of S'arada, the two names 
being ordinarily considered designations of the identical deity. Yet the author of the Jaina 
text places this temple at S'rinagar, where we know from the ample historical materials avail- 
able to us, that such a shrine did not exist either in Hemacandra's time or ever thereafter. 

The origin of the Prabhavakacarita's story can be traced with great probability. Given 
the fact that Hemacandra was believed to have obtained literary help in the form of manu- 
scripts from the distant Kasmir, the land of S'arada, it was only natural to embellish the 
account by connecting it with that temple of the goddess of learning. This as a chief pilgrim- 
age place of Kasmir had, as we have seen, become known in distant parts, long before the time 
of the composition of the Prabhavakacarita (middle of thirteenth century). That the author 
imagines this temple to be situated in Pravarapura then, as now, the only centre of learning 
in Kasmir, is exactly what we should expect in view of the character of his narrative. 

The last discussed reference to S'arada's temple is of interest because it leadB us also to 
the probable reason for the far-spread renown of this particular Tirtha. Kasmir has claimed 
from early times to be the land beloved by SaraBvati-S'arada," and such designations as 
(faradapitha, S aradamandala, etc., have been, and are still, in common use for it. Without 
examining here how far the Valley has earned this proud title as a home of scholarship and 
refuge of learning, it will be recognized that such designations must have helped to attract 
special attention abroad to the Tirtha which bore the name of S'arada. 13 

16. A very curious account of a later phase in-tho history of the S'arada temple is found 
in Jonaraja's Chronicle. The passage containing it belongs to those additions of the text 
with which Professor Peterson's recent edition (1896) haB first acquainted us. M We read there 



11 Uber das Leben des Jaina Munches llema- 
eandra, in Denkschriflen der phil.-hist. Clause of 
the Imperial Academy, Vienna, xxxvii. pp. 183, 
232. 

12 Compare Report, pp. 31. xl. ; Fourth Chron. 
407 i Vikrnm. i. 21 ; 8'rlkanlhac. iii. 10. 

" A curious incident lias shown me that a 
lingering tradition as to the H'aradii-shrino 
of Kasmir survives to this day in Gujrat. 
Some years ago whon S'nmkarasrnmaBVumin, 
Abbot of the chief Matha of Dvarnkii, in Gujriit, 
paid a visit to Lahore, 1 was specially roqnoBtod 



by that holy pprBonago to give information as 
to the S'aradatirtha in Knimir, to which he 
degired to mako a pilgrimage. The worthy abbot 
subsequently abandoned his project. Whether 
from a due appreciation of the difficulties of the 
route, or for other oven more material reaBonn, I 
am unable to Bay. 

" See vv. 1050-1071 of the Bombay edi- 
tion. 

Noun of tho additional versos, some 350 in 
number, aro found either in tho Calcutta edition 
or in the MSS. I have had accesB to in Koiinir. 
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in the narrative of the early portion of the Saltan Zain-ul-'abidin's reign (a.d. 142O70), of a visit 
which this king paid to the shrine of S'arada. 

The prince whose tolerant attitude towards his Brahman subjects is otherwise well 
known, is represented as having accompanied the regular pilgrimage, apparently in tho year 
1422 A.D., in order to witness the miraculous manifestations of the goddess. From the 
description in verse 10o" it seems that these were ordinarily the appearance of sweat on the 
face of the image of the goddess, the shaking of the arm, and a sensation of heat on touching 
the feet. 

After bathing and drinking at the Madhumati stream the king seated himself at the sacred 
spot which was thronged by pilgrims and temple Purohitas. Owing to the baseness he wit- 
nessed in these people, the king is said to have displayed anger and to have lost faith in tho 
goddess. Having failed to see her manifest herself in a visible and material way which Jonaraja 
plausibly explains by a reference to the Kaliyuga and the want of faith in the worshippers, he 
then endeavoured to obtain her sight in a dream. For this purpose the king went to sleep on 
the night of the 7th Bhadrapada (the half month is not indicated) in the court of the temple. 11 
S'arada, however, refused to vouchsafe any sign of her presence to the king in his sleep either. 
From due regard for the prince's high personal qualities, the author is forced to ascribe this 
disappointment to the wickedness of his servants and the conflux of MlecchaB. Having thus 
disappointed the virtuous Zain-ul-'abidin, the goddess is then said to have, herself, crushed her 
image to pieces. 

16. We see from this account that a miracle-working image of S'arada, probably the 
same of which Alberuni had heard, was yet in existence in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
and that its destruction, rightly or wrongly, was connected with a pilgrimage which Zain-ul- 
'abidin made to the site. 

In the sixteenth centurythetemple of S'arada must have enjoyed yetconsiderable reputation 
in KaSmir itself. This is proved by AbO-l-Fazl's notice of the site {Ain-Akb., ii. p. 36. r )) : " At 
two days' distance from Ilciehamfm is the river named Padmati, which flows from the Dardu 
(Dard) country. Gold is also found in this river. On its banks is a stone-temple called 
Sharada (sic), dedicated to Durgu and regarded with great veneration. On every eighth tithi 
of the bright half of the month it begins to shake and produces the most extraordinary effect." 

Here Haehamun stands plainly for Hfiy'hom : Hjyasrama mentioned above, § 2, on 
the old pilgrimage route. Padmati is an evident clerical error for Madmati, i.e. Madhumati. 
From the statement which makes this river come from the Dard country, it appears that there 
is here some confusion between the Madhumati and the Kisanganga, which latter alone can 
be described as flowing from that region. It must, however, be noted that a not vory 
clear passage of the S'aradamuhatniya, 1 20, seems to ascribe to the Kisanganga also the second 
name Madhumati. 

Tho notice of gold being found in the river clearly applies to the Kisanganga, which drains 
a mountain region known as auriforous to the present day.' 6 The story told of the S'arada 



Tt would be hence very desirable if information 
wore given to us as to the source from which 
those additional text portions of tlio now edition 
have boon derived. In many eases these versos 
look like amplications of tlio narrative ; in 
others again they aro evidently required by the 
context. As Jonaraja apparently did not live to 
complolo his work wo liavo horo, perhaps, two 
reductions, tho Uombay edition representing a 
revised but also unfinished le\t. Though tlio 
additions may not bo the work of Joimrfija, him- 
self, yet, they cannot well have been made at a 
much later time. 



,s Soo verse 1009, S'aradiUsetraprasadasthatidi- 
lopari. 

16 Compare Bates, Gazetteer, p. 10, wdiore a 
statement of Captain Montgoniorio mentioning 
gold-dust in the drainage of tho Doosui plateau 
is quoted. Abu-1-Fa?l in tho immediately pro- 
ceding passage describes the washing of gold in 
the rivers of Pakli, the hill-region to the west of 
Knsniir. 

It is very probable that the mention made by 
Jonaraja, vv. ,HH. r >sq., of gold washed in rivers, 
also rofers to the Kisangaugil Valley. De- 
scribing the reign of Zain-ul-'abidin (A.D. 1420- 
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temple shaking on the 8th sudi of each month, is evidently ft lingering reflex of the miracle 
ascribed to S'arada's image in Jonariija's account. The date indicated is that still observed 
for pilgrims' visits to the shrine, but present tradition, as far as I have been able to ascertain 
knows nothing of the phenomenon. P. Sahibram in his Tirthasamgraha, it is true, notices the 
miracle in almost identical terms ; but it is scarcely doubtful that he has here, as more than 
once elsewhere, merely reproduced the information of Abii-1-Fa?l. 

17. I have already above referred to the fact that the politically disturbed condition of 
the Upper Kisanganga Valley during the later Mughal and Pathan rule, has had much to do with 
the neglect into which the shrine of S'arada has fallen." Karnav and Drava were then in 
the hands of petty chiefs of the Bomba clan, independent of the government of the Kasmir 
Valley, but unable themselves to maintain order among the warlike and turbulent hillmen of 
their territory. The colonies of Afridis, found at Zir'hom and Drang-H&y'hom, were originally 
established during the Durani rule with a view to guarding the passes against raids from the 
Kisanganga Valley. 19 

Conditions improved but little during the Sikh rule, and even as late as 1846 Kasmir 
was raided as far as S'rinagar by bands of the restless Bombas. It is evident that during this 
long period the pilgrimage to the distant shrine on the Kisanganga could have no attractions 
for peaceful Brahmans of Kasmir. According to the traditions of the Gotheng Purohitas it 
was only since the establishment of the Dogra rule and the suppression of the Bomba troubles, 
that the route to S'ardi became once more open for regular pilgrim-visits. 

18. These political circumstances combined with the natural difficulties of the route, 
explain sufficiently the development of quite a series of substitutes for the ancient Tirtha 
within the Valley itself. The best known and most popular among these is the spring called 
Saradakunda, at the village of Tsatsa, close to Hiirvan, and about one and a half miles from the 
north-east cornet of the Pal lake. Owing to the place being so near to the city and easily 
approached by boat, large crowds of pilgrims assemble from S'rinagar to pay their devotion to 
S'arada thus brought within convenient reach. The spring is visited exactly on the day pre- 
scribed for the real S'arada pilgrimage, and only in the years when the Yatra to the Ganga-lake 
on the Hftramukuta does not take place. How the Buchbattas accompanying the pilgrims 
manage to locate the several other sacred sites mentioned by tho S'araditmuhatmya on the 
familiar shores of the Dal, I have not been able to ascertain. 

19. Another S'arada is mentioned by Pandit Sahibram, in his Tirthasariigraha, near the 
village of Kulyandi, in Khuy'hom. I have not visited the locality, and am hence unable to 
say whether the S'arada here meant is identical with the one near a place called Horil, also in 
Khuy'hOm, to which Prof. Buhler refers in his note on Riijat. i. 37. 

Finally, I may note as a characteristic fact that even in the comparative neighbourhood of 
the ancient S'aradutirtha, and on the very route to it, a substitute sluine has been created to 
suit the circumstancos already indicated. Immediately adjoining tho grove at Gwj, known as 
Rang'vSr and mentioned above, § 0, is a small walled enclosuro in which a few fragments of 
ancient relievo images are kept. This place is locally considered a shrine of S'arada, and is visited, 



70), he says : "In the sand of rivers people then 
oollected gold, yellow like sand, and possessed of 
all brilliancy. The king then had an ordinance 
engraved on a copper-plate that future rulers 
should take one-sixth [as a royalty] from river- 
gold." I ti tho verses immediately procoiiing 
Jonariijft spoiiks of tho coppor-miiic which King 
Jayapi^n had first opened. Of this we know 
from Riijat. iv. 017, that it was situated in the 
hills of Kramarajya, i.e. to the west of the 
Valley. 



The mention here made of a special tax levied 
on rivor-gold confirms the suggestion thrown out 
above in note 5, about the origin of the local 
name Sun*-Drang. 

Jonaraja's and Abu-l-Fajl's references arc of 
valne because they help to connect with tho 
abuvo-quoted modern observation the note of the 
ancients regarding the gold-collocting Dards ; 
see above, note 6. 
See note i. 37. 

" See note viii. 2607. 
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instead of tho S'ardi temple, on occasion of the S'aradayatra, by Brahmans of the neigh- 
bourhood, who are anxious to pay respect to the goddess and are yet unwilling to face the 
hardships of the real pilgrimage. 

The history of the S'aradatirtha we have endeavoured to trace here, may help to remind 
us that notwithstanding all tenacity of religious tradition local cults in Kasmir do not fail to 
adapt themselves to the changing conditions of time and place. 



NOTE C— i. 124. 
JYESTHARUDRA AT S'RINAGARI. 

1. The important bearing of this passage on tho question as to the site of Asoka's 
S'rinagari has already been indicated in note i. 104. From what has been said in explanation 
of i. 113, and regarding the position of the original Sodara spring (note i. 123), it will be clear 
that our passage relates to the establishment of a new place of worship for S'iva JyestheSa or 
Jyestharudra, whose original sanctuary was situated at Bhutesvara below Nandikaetra. In 
tracing the position of the now shrine ascribed to Jalauka, it will be safest to start from what 
can be ascertained regarding the actual worship of that form of S'iva in the vicinity of 
S'rinagar. 

At present the name of S'iva Jyetfhefa is borne by the Lii'iga which is found by the 
side of the Jyesyha-Naga. The latter is situated on the hill-slope rising to the S.W. of the 
Gagribal part of the Dal, and a short distance above the village of Jyether. The N&ga 
forms the object of a separate pilgrimage which is largely attended by the Brahman com- 
munity of S'rinagar, and is described in the Jyc^thamahatmyn. The latter accounts for the 
sanctity of the site by a legend relating how S'iva Jiberated here Jyes^ha, i.e. Parvati, from 
the Daityas/and on marrying her took tho name of JyrftkcSa. The name of the neighbouring 
village, Jye()ier, is rendered in tho Mahatmya by Jye^heraltu. In reality it goes back to an 
original * Jyefthefoara through *Jye(h-ficr (comp. Amburhir < Amnresvara : Kti(hir <Kapa- 
feSvara). The Jyesthesa here worshipped is referred to by P. Sahibr&m in his Tirthas. as 
Jy^tharudra, and is generally known to the Brahman population under the Ks. equivalent 
of this name, Jycfh'lud'r. 

2, That this name was attached to the site also in an earlier period, is shown by a 
passage iri the Fourth Chronicle, (592. This describes the concourse of people on the 
' Jyetfharudrakhyapanata ' on the day of S'ripaficami, i.e. according to the Ka^mirian signi- 
ficance of the term, Vaisakha vadi 5. This is exactly the date prescribed by the Mahatmya, 
and observed to this day for the chief pilgrimage to Jyesyhesa, 

Elsewhere that Chronicle refers to the Dal as the ' Jyetfharudrasamipaethatii saras,' 853, 
and speaks of the ' Jyetfharudrasamipasthah girth,' 806, which the forces of Yaqub Khan occupied 
against Akbar's troops, From the position assigned to the latter on the banks of the Vitasta 
above S'rinagar, it follows that the author means here the hill now called Takht-i Sulaim&n, 
which forms so conspicuous an object in the environs of the capital. As the distance from 
Jye^her to the east foot of tho hill is scarcely more than a mile, we can also understand 
why the name Jyestharudra was eventually applied to the hill itself. This is certainly the 
caBe in two passages of the M ahadcvamahatmya, S'iva is represented there, ii. 8, as surveying 
VOL. II, U 
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from tho top of the S'arikaparvata or Hdr°parvat the country around. He sees to the eaBt 
the Pal Lake, and in the aouth ' the hill of JyeR^harudia,' i.e. the Tnkht-i Sulaiman. 
Similarly, Purvati is described, iii. 10, as noticing from the bank of the Vitasta ' the high seat' 
of Jyestharudra. 

3. To the site we have thus traced on the south shore of the Dal, points also the passage 
of the Riijat., i. 341. There Kalhana relates that King Gopfiditya after erecting a shrine 
of Jyetfheirara, granted Agraharas at Gopadri to Brahmahs from Aryavarta. By Gopadri, 
' the Gopa-hill,' is meant undoubtedly the Takht-i Sulaim&n, as Kalhana's words, viii. 1104, 110", 
clearly show. The gloss of A a is therefore right in placing these Agrahfiras at the present 
Gup'kdr, a considerable village,_situated at the east foot of the Takht hill, and about half a 
mile from Jye^her. Without examining the historical value of this notice which may be 
based on a popular etymology (see note i. 341), we can safely assume that the place at which 
Gopaditya was supposed to have erected, or replaced, a shrino dedicated to Jyes^hesvara, lay 
in the immediate vicinity of Jy§t,her. 

4. Returning from the consideration of the above evidence to our own passage, it is 
clear that the Jyesyharudra erected by Jalauka at S'rinagari, must be looked for in the locality 
to the south of the Dal marked by Jye t/her in the east and the Takht hill in the west. For 
the identification of the actual site within these limits we should have to depend on distinct 
archaeological evidence. But such, unfortunately, is not at present available; comp. note 
i. 341 and Addenda. 

Gen. Cunningham, as already stated (see note i. 104), recognized Jalauka's Jyestha- 
rudra in the temple which crowns now the summit of the Takht-i Sulaiman ; see J.A.S.B., 
1848, pp. 247 aqq. ; Arte. Geogr. p. 95 seq. But the arguments on which this opinion 
was based, have proved untenable. Prof. BirilLER has already shown, Report, p. 17, 
that the alleged tradition of Kasmirian Brahmans as to the identity of this temple with 
Jalauka's Jyesyharudra does not exist. And Mr. Fergusson (Hist, of Ind. Archit., p. 282) has 
brought equally strong reasons based on architectural observations against the assumption 
which represented this structure as the oldest temple of Kasmir. The circular cella which 
contains a modern Linga, was undoubtedly built in Muhammadan times. The imposing poly- 
gonal basement, constructed of remarkably massive blocks and without mortar, must belong to 
a much earlier period. But there is nothing to show that it actually supported, or marked the 
position of Jalauka's Linga. 

6. Remains belonging to ancient temples aro found in several places near Gup"kar. Thus 
large carved slabs are built into the Zisirat of Sayyad Najmu-d-din Siihib on the west shore of 
the Gagiibal, and also into the basements of other Muhammadan buildings in the village 
itself. On the road close to this Ziiirat lies the fragment of a colossal Linga, ten feet in 
diameter. Another large Linga, abo much injured, I found on tho hillside below the 
Jyesthanfiga. At Jyc^her itself little of ancient remains can be traced on the surface. 
This, however, is easily explained by tho fact that as at other mueh-frequented pilgrimage 
places, the buildings erected there must have been exposed to successive repairs and gradual 
deterioration. 

6. Whatever the date and origin of the tomple on tho Takht hill may be, its con- 
nection with the worship of Jyesyharudra is highly probable. The only sacred site now 
known in its neighbourhood, is that of Jyether. As in the case of Lalitaditya's famous 
temple of Martanc), the distanco of the temple from tho sacred spring would easily bo 
accounted for by the more prominent position thus secured for tho shrine. 

In conclusion, it maybe noted that tho opinion of some Pandits, referred to by Gen, 
Cunningham, I.e. p. 247, which connected tho hill and tho building on it with tho story of 
Sariidhitnat, told in Rajot. ii. Go sqq., is not supported by any evidence. It was probably 
intended only as an explanation of tho Muhammadan name Takht-i Sulaiman. 
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NOTE i>. — iii. 227. 

THE WATCH-STATION OF KRAMAVARTA. 

1. The interesting topographical information furnished by this verse has been discussed 
in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Pir 1'antsM Route, J.A.S.B., 1895, pp. 381 sqq. 
Kalhana refers a second time to the localities here mentioned in v. 39. There we learn that 
" S'iira, Avantivarman'e minister, transferred the watch-station (dhakka) which stood [before] 
in the locality of Kramamrta, to f.he fine town called Surapura which he had built himself." 
The glosses of A 2 explain in this passage Kramavarta by Kdmelanakotta and the term dhakka 
by drahga. 

S'urapuba itself is undoubtedly the modern Hiir?p6r with which it is identified in the 
gloss of A 3 on vii. 558, initial Skr. s being replaced by Ks. h, in accordance with the phonetic 
rule already noticed (note i. 100). Hur?p6r, or Hirpur, as it is called by Panjabis, is a con- 
siderable place situated in the valley of the Rembyar' stream, 74° 47' long. 33° 41' lat., on the 
route which leads to the Passes of the Pir Pantsul, of Durhal and of Riipri. For a descrip- 
tion, compare Ince, Handbook, p. 65, and Vione, i. p. 207, where the names of ' Huripur ' 
and ' Hirapur ' are quaintly explained as ' the City of S'iva and the Diamond City.' 

Being the first permanently inhabited place which the traveller meets on the old 
' Imperial Road ' after crossing the mountain barrier, and only separated by a short defile 
from the open plain of the Kasmir Valley, Hiir'por has retained its importance as a trading 
and customs-station to the present day. Among the many passages in which S'urapura is 
named by Kalhana and his successors, the following may be mentioned particularly, as 
showing clearly that then as now, one of the main routes of communication to the south 
led through the place: Rdjat. vii. 1520; viii. 1051, 1134, 1266, 1677; Siiv. i. 109; iii. 433; 
iv. 531, 589, 611. 

2. The term dranga (or drahga, both forms occur) signifies in the Rajat. and the later 
Chronicles everywhere a watch-station established near mountain passes for the double 
purpose of guarding the approaches to the Valley and of collecting customs revenue. This 
is clearly proved by an examination of the passages alluding to these several localities. 

The drahga of S'urapura is mentioned, besides vii. 1352 and Srio. iv. G82, in viii. 1577-1580. 
The latter passage relates how Utpala, the murderer of King Sussala, when attempting to re- 
enter Kasmir from Pusyananlda (Pusiana, a village at the south foot of the Pir Pantsal Pass), 
was caught high up in the mountains by the commandant of the guard-station (drahgddhipa, 
drahgem). With this drahga of S'urapura we can safely identify the customs-station of that 
place (mlkasthana) where, according to Sriv. i. 408, Sultan Zainu-l-'abidin located a colony of 
load-carriers from Abhisara. 

By the name of Kdrkotadrahga is designated in viii. 1596, 1997, the station on the 
Tos'maidan route which I found still marked by old watch-towers above the modern 
village of Drang in the Biru Pargana (see note vii. 140). From viii. 2010 we learn that the 
rebel Kosthes'vara seized the customs revenue at the Dranga near, Lohara (Loh'rin). 

Another drahga, mentioned viii. 2507, 2702, lay on the route leading into the Kisanganga 
Valley, and has been identified by me with the, modern village Drang, near Hay'hom 
(see note viii. 2507). 

Though the term of Dranga is not applied in our texts to the famous ' Gate ' or Dvara 
at Varahamiila, already mentioned in note i. 122, the name must have been in use also 
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there. For the ruined gateway which closes the narrow route on the right bank of the river 
below that town, bears to this day the name of Drang. 

In viii. 1991, we read of the destruction of ' the Drangas on the roads ' by the rebels of 
Lohara, and the Fourth Ch?on. 258 mentions revenuo9 from the duties collected at Drangas 
(drahgdsulka). 

8. The word drahga is given by the commentator of Mankha's Kosa as the equivalent of 
raksasthdna, ' watch-station,' s.v. gulma. The terms drangika, drahgika, drahgin, which are 
frequently found as designations of officials in copper-plate grants of the Valabhi 
dynasty (Corp. Inscr. Ind., iii. p. 169), are evidently derived from drahga in the above 
significance. 

The DraiigeSas figure in frequent passages of the later Chronicles under the name 
of margesas or 'lords of the passes.' Their duties were entrusted in Mughal times to 
hereditary Maliks. The descendants of the latter, shorn after the Sikh conquest of their 
powers and Jagirs, are to be found still at S'upiyan (below Hiir»p6r), Shahabad and other 
places along the great routes leading over the mountains. (See Viqne, Travels, ii. p. 270 ; 
Hdgel, Kasc/imir, ii. pp. 167 sqq. ; i. p. 347.) 

The evidence above recorded proves substantially the identity of the term dhakka with 
drahga. The former does not occur elsewhere in the Chronicle except in the doubtful local 
name S'ridhakka, v. 306. 

4. The position of the watch-station after its transfer to S'urapura has been discussed 
in note v. 39. Its earlier site at Kiumavarta can be fixed with accuracy, thanks to 
the gloss of A, (Kamclanakoita) already noted. When visiting the route to the Pir Pantsal 
Pass from HuVpor in September, 1891, I ascertained that the name of Kumelankvt>! which 
corresponds exactly to that given in the gloss, is borne to this day by a small detached 
hillock, situated about five and a half miles above Hiir'por at the point where the streams 
coming from the Pir Pantsal and Rupri Passes meet. It forms the last off-shoot of the 
mountain range which separates the two streams, and rises with very steep fir-clad slopes to 
a height of about 200 feet above the bottom of the valley. 

The top of tho hillock forms a small plateau about 200 feet long and 60 feet broad. On it 
stand two octagonal watch-towers connected by now ruined parapets. These rough fortifica- 
tions, together with other towers found on the opposite side of the vallay, are probably in their 
present form only the work of the Pathans who, in 1812 and subsequent years, had to defend 
the Pir Pantsal ond Durhal routes against the invading Sikhs (see Moorcboft, Travels, 
ii. p. 295). Yet there is every ground to believe that the military importance of the position 
was recognized at a far earlier period. 

5. The hill of Kftmelankoth commands completely the paths which lead past its foot 
up to the valleys of -the Pir Pantsal and Rupri streams. The present route ascends the first- 
named valley on the opposite or northern side. But it must be remembered that the route 
vid Hast'vanj, which, as shown in note i. 302, was the older one, was bound to keep to the 
southern side, and hence to pass immediately below a post established at Kftmelankoth. 

The modern name which shows in the ending of the first part the KaSmiri plural suffix 
corresponding to Skr.-andm, can easily be traced back to Sk. *Kramavartanam koffa, ' the fort 
of Kramavarta.' For full evidence regarding this derivation, see J.A.S.B., 1896, p. 385. In 
the latter paper details will also be found as to the police posts (called rahdari) which, until 
about 1879, guarded the Pir Pantsal route at the towers of Inganftri (opposite Kftmelankoth) 
and Jajinar (near 'Aliftbad Sarai) and at Hiir*pdr itself. Their duties corresponded closely to 
that of the old watch-Btations or Drangas. 

I have not been able to trace the name of Kambuva which the station of Kramavarta bore 
according to Kalhana. After the transfer of the post to S'urapura, the old name must have 
soon given way to the new designation of Surapuradrahga. 
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NOTE E.— iv. 177. 
THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. 

1. Lohara or Loharakotta, ' the castle of Lohara,' has played an important part in 
Kasmir history as the ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative fills 
the last two Cantos of Knlhana's work. In view of the very frequent references which 
Kalhana makes to this locality, its correct identification is essential for the full under- 
standing of the events related in that portion of the Kasmir Chronicle. 

It may justly he doubted whether Wilson, who first proposed to identify Lohara with 
Lahore (Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir, p. 47), would have hazarded this suggestion if 
the text of Books vii. and viii. had then been accessible to him. Notwithstanding, however, 
the evident impossibility of making this assumed position of Lohara agree with the numerous 
passages in which Kalhana speaks of it as a hill-fortress, and as situated in close proximity 
of Kasmir, 1 Wilson's conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent inter- 
preters. It has thus found its way, too, into numerous works not directly dealing with 
Kasmir. 1 With some other topographical misunderstandings of this kind, it has helped to 
create greatly exaggerated notions as to the political power and territorial extent of the 
Kasmir kingdom at that late period. 

2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be discussed below, had led me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain districts which adjoin Kasmir immediately 
to the south of the Fir Pantsal range. But it was only in the course of a tour specially under- 
taken in August, 1892, in search of this locality, that I was able to fix its position in the valley 
now called Loh a rin, belonging to the territory of Prints (Parnotsa). A brief account of this 
identification has been given in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society (see Academy, 
1893, Nov. 24th), and in a note communicated to the Imperial Academy of Vienna (Proceedings, 
Philos.-Histor. Class, 1892, No. xxvii.). 

3. Referring for some further topographical and ethnographical details to the remarks 
given below, it will bo sufficient to note here that Loh*rin, marked as Loran on the maps, 
comprises the well-populated and fertile mountain-district formed by the valleys of the streams 
which drain the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsal range between the Ta^akiiti Peak and the 
Tos'maidan Pass. The Loh'rin River which is formed by these streams, receives at Mandi the 
stream of the Gagri Valley which adjoins Loh'rin to the N.W. Some eight miles further down 
it flows into the Suran River with which together it forms the Tohi (Tausi) of Prunts. 

The broadest and best-cultivated part of the Valley of Loh'rin lies about eight miles above 
Mandi, at circ. 74° 23' long. 33° 48' lat. The cluster of large villages situated here (distinguished 
after the tribal names of their inhabitants as Tantr'vand, Geg'vand, and Doivand) are jointly 
known by the name of Loh?rin, and may be regarded as the centre of the district. Through 
Loh'rin proper and then through a side-valley descending from the mountains on the N. leads 
the path to the Tos'maidan Pass, which since earlier times to the present day has formed one 
of the most-frequented and best routes from the Western Panjab to Kasmir. The importance 
of this route and the easy communication thereby established, explains the close political 

1 Compare e.fr. vii. 140, 703, 862, 969 ; viii. 203, p. 570; Lassen, fad. Alt., iii., pp. J042, 1057, 

379,667,769,831, 1227,1630, 1794 sqq., 1876 sqq., 1067,1119; also Dr. T. H. Thornton's excellent 

1996, eto. monograph, "Lahore," 1876, p. 107. 

■ Comp. Tboveb's note on iv. 177, and vol. iii., 
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relations of Lohara with KaSmir as well as the prevalence of a Kasmiri population in the 
present Loh'rin. 

4. In examining the main passages of the Rajatarangini bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving its identity with the modern Loh'rin, it will be most convenient to follow the order 
of Kalhana's narrative. 

The prominent place occupied by Lohara in the historical events related in Books vii. and 
viii., is chiefly due to the close connection which the marriage of King Ksemagupta with Didda, 
the daughter of Simhariij a, of Lohara, established between the royal faipilies of Kasmir and 
Lohara. This union, as well as the fact that Simharaja was, himself, married to a daughter of 
Bhima S'ilhi, tho mighty ruler of Udabhanda (Vaihand) and Kabul, 3 proves that the territory 
of the former could not have been restricted to the Loh'rin Valley alone. It probably com- 
prised also other neighbouring valleys to the south of Pir Pantsiil, such as Mandi, Suran, 
Sadrfm. perhaps also Prints itself. 4 Didda, who after the death of Ksemagupta, and after dis- 
posing of her son and grandsons, ruled Kasmir in her own name (980-1003 a.d.), adopted as her 
successor Sariigramarfija, the son of her brother UdayanVja. 5 Lohara remained in the possession 
of her nephew Vigraharaja. We do not know whether he was a son of Udayaraja or 
another of Simharfija's numerous sons. 

5. Vigraharaja had already in Diddii's lifetime appeared as a pretender. 8 After the 
death of Samgramaraja (a.d. 1028) ho made a second unsuccessful attempt to seize the KaSmir 
throne. He marched from Lohara for S'rinagar, burned on the way the Kasmirian frontier- 
station (dvfira), and appeared after two and a half days' hard marching before the capital. 
There he was defeated and slain. 7 

Vigraharaja's expedition took place soon after the death of Samgramaraja which fell 
at the commencement of the month Asadha (June-July). At that season the shortest route for 
the invader lay over the Tos'maidfin Pass. This, notwithstanding its height (circ. 13,500 feet 
above sea level), is open for traffic of all kinds from May till November. The practical possi- 
bility of covering the distance within the above time was tested by mo in 1892, on the tour 
referred to. Leaving Loh'rin on the morning of the 19th August, with baggage-animals and 
load-carrying coolies, I reached without difficulty, on the evening of the following day, the edge 
of the TGs'maidan plateau above the village of Drang (see note 7). From there half a day's 
march across the level valley would suffice to bring one to S'rinagar. 

Vigraharaja's son and successor Ksitinlja, whom we find also mentioned as ruler of Lohara 
in Bilhana's Vik^ama^lktldevaca^ita, , resigned his throne in favour of Utkarsa, the grandson of 
King Ananta and younger brother of Harsa. 9 When Utkarsa, on Kalasa's death (a.d. 1089), 
was called to rule over Kasmir, he united with his new kingdom the territory of Lohara. 10 This 
henceforth became the mountain fastness and place of safety for the Kasmir rulers in the 
troubled times of the succeeding reigns. 

6. In the time of Harsa we hear of an expedition sent against Riijapuri, the modern 
Rajauri, which takes tho route via. Lohara, i.e. over the Tos'maidan Pass." When, subse- 
quently, the pretender Dccala, the descendant of a side branch of the house of Lohara, made 
his first irruption into Kasmir from Rajauri, he led his Small band of followers through the 



3 Comp. vi. 170 sqq. and my paper ' Zur Ge- 
nc'n'c.'i'e iter Cu/iin von Kabul,' Fostgruss au It. 
von R .tli, pp. 200 sq. 

4 Meo vi, 17.;, wharo Simliariijn is called 
tluryiinam LolKirildlnili'n ittifitii ; vii. IH'H) an'I 
viii. 01-1 sqq., where P.n-ixntm (Pri'ints) seems to 
bo referred to i\i within tho confines of Liohara 
territory; also viii. 1915, 2277. 

' Cunip. vi. 355; vii. 12S1. 
* vi. 335 sqq. 

» 8ce vii. 140 sq. Tho dvura referred to in 



this passage can be safely identified with the 
drangn, or frontier watch-Btation which was 
situated on the Kasmir eido of tho Tus'maidan 
Pass, above the present villago of Drang. It is 
mentioned under the name Karko/adranffa in 
viii. 1007, 2010. Compare Nolo 1), iii. 227, § 2 - 
" Comp. Vikramunkad. xviii. '17, 07. 
' Com]), vii. 251 sqq. 
10 Coinp. vii. 703 sqq. 
" See vii. 969 sqq. 
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territory of the Governor of Lohara. He defeated the latter's forces at Parnotsa, surprised the 
commandant of the Doara, and safely reached the rehcl camp in Kramariijya, the western 
portion of the valley. 12 Kalhana's special reference to the consternation caused by the sudden 
appearance of the pretender 13 is significant. It is clearly connected with the fact that Uccala's 
invasion took place at the beginning of the month Vaisukha, i.e. in April. At that time the 
Tos'maidan Pass, according to the information collected by me at Loh'rin, can be crossed only 
on foot and with some difficulty. 

7. After the death of Harsa, who to his own disadvantage had neglected the advice 
ot his ministers counselling a timely retreat to the mountains of Lnhara, M the rule over 
Kasmir and Lohara was again divided. The latter and the adjoining territories 15 fell to 
the share of Sussala. Uccala, his elder brother, took Kasmir. From Lohara, Sussala 
made an attempt to oust his brother, but was defeated on the march to S'rinagar near 
Selyapura, 1 " and forced to flee to the country of the Dards. From there he regained Lohara 
by difficult mountain tracks. 1 " 

When Uccala fell the victim of a conspiracy, his brother received the news within one 
and a half days, 18 and started at once for Kasmir to secure the throne. The murder of 
Uccala took place on the sixth day of the bright half of Pausa of the Laukika year 4187. 
This date corresponds to the 8th December, a.d. 1111. The Tos'maidan route must 
then have been closed by snow. It is therefore probable that Sussala maTched by one of 
the more western and lower passes which lead from the valley of Sadriin to the valley of 
the Vitasta below Varahamula." It agrees fully with this assumption that we find subse- 
quently Sussala encamped above Huskapura (Uskiir), opposite Varfthamfda, which would be 
the natural goal for an invader using one of the above routes. 10 Foiled in his endeavour on this 
occasion Sussala retreated with difficulty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deeply, 
and under continual fighting with marauding K/iasan?' 

8. Scssala, some months later, succeeded in wresting Kasmir from his half-brother 
Salhana, He subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for tho custody of his dangerous 
relatives and as the hoarding-place of his treasures, accumulated by an oppressive rule." 
When threatened by the rebel forces of the pretender Bhiksacara he sent his son and family, 
in the summer of a.d. 1120, to Lohara for safety, and followed them himself in the month 
of Margasirsa of that year via Huskapura. 23 In the following spring, tho pretender Bhiksa- 
cara despatched a force via Rajapuri in order to attack Sussala in his mountain fastnesB, 
These troops, advancing from tho south, were met by Sussala at Parnotsa, and there 
utterly routed. During tho remainder of Sussala's reign we hear of Lohara only once more, 
when Jayasimha is brought back to Kasmir after three years' residence at Lohara, and met by 
his father at Varahamula. 1 ' 

9. Fuller details regarding tho topography of Lohara are to be found in the narrative 
of the events which took place there during the rule of Jayasimha, i.e. in Kalhana's own time. 



12 Comp. vii. 1298 sqq. 
" See vii. 1303. 

14 vii. 13H6, 1368, 1598. 

15 See viii. 8, liohamsamlandham manilaldn- 
taram. 

10 viii. 192-201.— Sehjapnra is probably the 
present village of S'iVpor in tho Diints Pargana, 
situated on the direct route from Drang to 
S'rinagar. 

1; Ren viii. 207. 

™ See viii. 379. 

19 To the present day tho pooplo of I.oh"rin 
whon obliged to procood to Kajmir during the 
winter months, use the routes loading over the 



mountains from Sadriin. Of these the Hajji Pir 
Pass (circ. 8500') is never closed ontiroly. Tho 
Pnjja Puss, though somewhat higher, is certainly 
Btill opon in Decomber. A route loading from 
the Inttor along the lower ridges down to U^ki'tr 
is actually marked on I ho Survey maps. This 
would loivo boon tho most convenient one for 
Susgaln's expedition. 
2,1 Soo viii. TOO. 

21 Comp. viii. 41 1 . 

22 Uomp. viii. 519, 507, 039. 
^ viii. 717, 819 sqq. 

u Comp. viii. 1227 sqq. 
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Of the princes whom Sussala on his accession to the Kasmir throne had confined at 
Iiohar , Lothana, with five of his relatives, was in A D. 1130 still in captivity there. A con- 
spiracy of some of the officers in charge of the Lohara garrison (ko((abkrtya) utilized the 
opportunity offered when Preman, the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the 
neighbouring At v iilikii on business, and set free the prisoners in the night of the 10th 
Jyaistha rati of that year. a Lothana was proclaimed king, and before daybreak the strong- 
hold and the treasures which Sussala had deposited there, were in his possession. Preman, on 
receipt of the news, hurried back on the morning from Aytalika, but was met by the conspirators 
at the approach to the castle and forced to retreat. 

The expressions used by Kalhana in the passages recorded below, make it clear that 
Attalika must be the name of a locality situated below Lohara and in comparative proximity 
of the castle. 16 In view of this evidence and of what will be said below regarding the position 
of the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do not hesitate to recognize the name 
A tlalikd in that of the present village A foli, situated close to the point where the valley of 
Loh'rin meets that of Gagri, some eight miles below Loh'rin proper. 

At the actual junction of the two valleys Kes Maqdi. This place consists entirely of 
shops, some eighty in number. These account for its name, which means 'market' in 
Pahari as well as Panjubi. Mandi is now the commercial centre of the whole district, and has 
probably occupied the same position in earlier centuries. I see a distinct reference to it 
in the passage viii. 1991, where Kalhana relates the looting of Atfilikapatfa, i.e. ' the market 
of Attilika (Attalika).' 

10. The news of this rebellion was carried by a messenger to King Jayasimha, and 
reached him on the following day at Vij ayes' vara (Vij'bror). 3 ' He at once despatched a force 
for the recovery of Lohara. The Kasmirian leader took up his position at Attalika, from 
where he endeavoured to close all approaches to Lohara. 39 While the besieging troops suffered 
from the great summer heat and the consequent fevers,™ Somapala, Rilja of Rajapuri, who 
was instigated by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasimha, approached from the south to 
attack them. 

The Kasmirians then wished to retreat to their own country. Finding the route by 
Sarambara closed by the enemy, they were obliged to take to a difficult mountain pass called 
Kalenaka. They started from Attalika on a path leading along the precipitous side of a defile, 
and were followed on the opposite side by the enemy. The Kasmirian troops and their 
followers reached that day, without opposition, a mountain village called Vanikamm, and 
camped there and in the neighbouring hamlets. At midnight they were surprised by Sujji s 
force and thrown into confusion. In the general stampede which followed, the KaSmir army 
was destroyed and its leaders captured. The fugitives were plundered in the mountains by 
the Khasas. 30 

The situation of the Kasmirian troops at Attalika, and the route taken by them on their 
disastrous retreat, can be fully understood by a reference to the map. When threatened from 
the south by Sujji, who advances from Parnotsa, the Kasmirians wish to regain their own 



ffi Compare viii. 1794-1831. 

M See viii. 831, 1819, 1994. — I bolievo Attalika, 
to be the correct form of the nnmo ; it is written 
thns by A in viii. 831, lull), 1943. Attalika is 
found twice (viii. 18-Hi, 1994), and Attiiikd also 
twice (viii. 58l, 1991), in that codox. L agrees 
with these readings. 

V Compare viii. 1779, 1793-96. 

5 » Compare viii. 1836-1843. 

» Sco viii. 1865, 1873, 1839. 

Mandi, which lies at an elevation of probably 
not much over 4000 feet, is, as I found myself in 



August, 1892, a hot place, oven in the rainy sea- 
son. Its inhabitants suffer a good deal from the 
clangorous fevors to which all the lower valleys 
to the south of tho Pir FaiitsM are subject 
at certain seasons ; comparo notes viii. 1873, 
1632. Rice-cultivation flourishes about Mandi. 
At Ijoh'rin, which lies at an altitude of 
6000-7000 feot, and consequently has a climate 
colder than tho KaSmir Valley, rice does not 
prow and Indian corn is tho chief product. 
M Comparo viii. 1873-1906. 
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territory, Imt cannot use tlio direct route over tho Tos'maidan Pass :is it is blocked by tlio 
rebels at the Luhara castle. The other main route up the Gugri Valley which would open to them 
the approach to the Kiro/.pfir Pass or to any of the other passes leading' over the mountains north- 
west of the Tos'maidfm, is closed by the enemy stationed at S'Aiumjiaha. This place I identify 
with tho large village of C/wmbiir, situated about (ivo miles above Mandi, in tho Giigri Valley/" 

There remains thus for their escape only the route through tho side valley which opens to 
the S.W. at tho village of Patera, some throe miles above Mandi, on tho way to Loh'rin. A 
dilhcult path, marked on the larger Survey map, loads through the valley, past the village of 
Van to an alp called Kultgan, from which a valley leading down to Siiran is gained. From tho 
latter place the Kasmir force might have retirod in safety over the Pir Pantsfil Pass. 

Van I identify with Kalhana's Vanikavasa, 3 - and Kuliyan with KJlenaka. Tho dangerous 
defile through which Jayasiiiiha's troops retreat to Vanik.lvasa, is clearly tho narrow gorge of 
the Loh'rin River which must bo passed before reaching Patera. For about two miles tho 
road leads there high abovo the river, along precipitous cliffs, and in many places it appears to 
have been artificially cut into the face of the latter. 

11. The conclusive evidence furnished by the above narrative as to the position of Lohara 
permits us to note more briefly the remaining references in the Chronicle. A temporary absence 
of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity to another pretender, Mall.Uuuna, to take 
possession of tho stronghold 33 and the territory attached to it. Lothana turned out of 
tho 1 Kottaraji/a,' harassed his rival from Att"lika and other places/" but made subsequently 
peace with him and proceeded to invade Kasmir with the help of powerful allies among the 
rebellious Damaras. He crossed the mountains and took up a position at Karkoiadjianua 
i.o. tho modern Drang below the Tds ;l maidiin plateau. 3,1 Eventually Lohara was reoccupiod by 
Jayasiiiiha's troops and Malliirjuua forced to flee. 36 Ho was plundered on tho way of tlio 
treasures carried away from Lohara, and ultimately captured at the village of Savarnika. Tho 
latter is distinctly designated as belonging to the territory of Lohara, and can heneo bo iden- 
tified with the village of Suran in the Tohi Valley already mentioned. 1 " Finally, Kalliann 
relates to us the installation of Gulhana, Jayasiiiiha's eldest son, as ruler of Lohara during the 
lifetime of his father. 18 

The references to Lohara in the later Chronicles are few, and do not add to our know- 
ledge regarding its situation.™ As a stronghold it had evidently retained its importance 
for Kasmir only as long as tho dynasty which had its home there, remained in power. 
That trade continued to pass through Lohara can, however, bo concluded from an allusion to 
the customs revenue levied there in the reign of Muhammad Shah, about A.u. lo30V 0 

12. Of far greater Interest and importance are the references to tho fortress of Lohara, 
which we meet in AldehOni's lndica. We owe them indirectly to the unsuccessful expedition 
which Maljmud of Qfiazna had led against Kasmir. Alberuni at tho closo of his account of 
Kasmir geography," mentions to the south of the capital the high peak ' Kularjak,' resembling 
by its cupola shape the mountain DunbiVvand (Daniavand). "The snow there nover melts. It 
is always visible from the region of Takoshar and Lauhuwar (Lahore). The distance between 



Comparo roganlinp tho phonetic history or 
tho numo, note viii. 1.175-77, and the antilogies 
discussed in noto i. 100. 

3 ' : In V-aniktivihsa wo Imvo probably tlio simple 
name Vanikd with tlio addition of tirilsa, ' habita- 
tion,' seo noto viii. 1H77. Van is tlio K$. form 
of tho namo which on tho map is marked 'Jiaft' 
according to tho Pahari pronunciation. 

33 Coinp. viii. 1941 sqq. — Lohara is deai^mltcil 
horo ami olsowhere (o.ir. viii. 1031, 1906, 1907, 
1971, 1991, 20UN, 2022, 2029) by tho simple 



term Kotfa, 1 castle,' an abbreviation for Xo/iam- 
lulfa, 

M Cump. viii. I9S9 sqq. 

(Jump. viii. 1999 sqq., 201U, ami above, nolo 7. 
* viii. 2021 si]q. 

■ ir See viii. 227."i sqq. with note viii. 2277. 
M viii. 3U01, ;)372. 

Soo Jonm'. 401 sqq. ; S'riv. iii. 482 ; iv. 137 i 
l'W'th Cliron. 131, 294 si|q. 
J " Sco Fourth Chron. 294 sqq. 
' (Jump. AlbLTuni's India, i. p. 207 sq. 
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this peak and the plateau of Kashmir ia two farsnkh. The fortress Rajagiri lies south of it, and 
the fortress Lahur west of it, the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town Rajilwari 
(Rajapuri) is three farsnkh distant from the peak." 

It can scarcely be doubted that Alberuni refers here to Mount Tatakfiti, which rises to an 
elevation of \~>,!i2i feet in the central part of the Pir Pantsfil Range, and is tho highest peak in 
the wholo chain of mountains to the south of Kasmir. Its bold form and isolated position make 
Mount Tatakfiti most conspicuous, in particular for an observer from the south. It is sur- 
rounded by extensive snowfields which remain throughout the year, 41 and bears on its south 
face a small glacier. Mount Tatakfiti has the shape described by Alberuni and can bo seen 
through the greatest part of the year from the districts of Sialkot and Gujranwala to the 
east of tho Cinab (Takeshar). Its snowy dome has occasionally, in very clear weather, been 
sighted by me even from Lahore. 43 

The position of the fortress RAjaqirI (recto RAjagiri), which is referred to also by Kalhana 
vii. 1270 as in possession of the Raja of Rajapuri, must be looked for at some point of the 
upper Suran Valley, i.e. to the south of the Mount Tatakfiti. 44 Finally, the 'fortress Lahur,' which 
Alberuni places west of Mount Kularjak, can be no other than our Lohara. The entrance of 
the Loh'rin Valley lies almost due west of Tatakfiti, at a distance of about thirteen miles as the 
crow flies. 

The identity of Alberuni's second fortress with Loharakotta is shown yet more clearly by 
another passage of the Indica, 45 where its name is given as Lauhur, and its distanco from the 
capital of Kasmir estimated at fifty-six [Arabian] miles, " half the way being rugged country, the 
other half plain." The question as to the exact distance indicated by Alberuni's measurement 
will be examined elsewhere. Here it may suffice to note that the actual length of the route 
from Loh'rin to S'rihagar, via" the Tos'maidiln Pass can be put at about sixty English miles, 
Of these circ. twenty miles lie in the level plain of the Kasmir Valley. Adding to this distance 
that portion of the route which lends over tho flat, grassy slopes of the Tos'maidfin plateau on 
the Kasmir side of the pass, and which is almost equally easy, wo approach very closely to 
the proportion indicated by Alberuni. 

Hut Alberuni has left us yet another indication for testing the correctness of our iden- 
tification. In the last quoted passage of the Indica, he informs us that he had, himself, made 
an observation of the latitude of the fortress ' Laulu'tr,' and had found it to be 1)4° 10'. In his 
Canon Mamdlcvf, however, as Prof. Sachau's note, ii. p. 341, informs us, the latitude of Lauhur 
is given as 33° 40'. Whichever figure we may adopt, tho result of Alberuni's observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Loh'rin, which is about 33° 48' according to tho 
Survey maps. 4 ' 

18. Alberuni's personal acquaintance with the fortress ' Lauhur ' can only date from the 



45 Compare Drew, Jummon, p. 205, and tho 
panoramic view of the Pir Vantsal Rango in Dr. 
Neve's (Jnide to Kashmir. See also my account of 
an ascent of Tatakiiti, in Reinebriefc aits Kashmir, 
Miinchener Allgem. Zeitung, Aug. 1889. 

43 The Takerhar of AlbirOnl corresponds to 
Kalhana's Jakkadeia, and Hiuon Tsiang's Tseh-lia 
(Takka) ; comp. note on Rajat. v. 150. 

Gen. Cunningham, Anc. Utjnrjr., p. 151, ib cer- 
tainly mistaken in identifying Albtrtini's peak 
with the great Nanga Parvat (20,02!) foot above tlio 
sea) which lies in Astor to the north of Kasmir. On 
account of the intervening ranges it is moro than 
doubtful whether Nanga Parvat can over bo soon 
from any point of tho Panjiib plains. 

1 am unable to explain the name Kularjak given 
to tho peak by AlbOriini. 

44 Compare note vii. 1270. 



4S See India, i. p. 317, and Prof. Sachau's note 
therein!, ii. p. 341. 

4<; The I'uir accuracy of tho other Indian lati- 
tudes observed by Albtrfini is shown by Prof. 
Sachau's comparative table, ii. p. 341. 

Inasmuch as tho Canon Masutlicns was written 
after the author's fndica and is preserved in morn 
than ono M.S., its liguro, perhaps, deserves 
groatcr consideration. It. must also bo noted 
that Alberuni in the same passage of tho Tmli-''i> 
gives tho latitudo of Kasmir from a Hindu 
authority as 34° !)'. From his knowlodgo of the 
relative geographical position of tho two locali- 
ties he must have considered this observation as 
ineorroct, if the latitude of Lauhur was really 
taken by him as 34° 10". Yet ho makos no roniark 
regarding this diiloronco. 
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unsuccessful expedition which Mahmiid of Ghazna undertook against Kasmir. The Muham- 
madan historians extracted by Elliot, assign varying dates to this expedition, but agree in 
relating that Mahmiid's invasion was brought to a standstill at the siego of the fort of 
1 Loh-Kot ' which, as Ferishta tells us, " was remarkable on account of its height and strength. ' 

" After a while, when the snow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, and the 
enemy received reinforcements from Kashmir, the Sultan was obliged to abandon his design 
and to return to Ghazni." 11 The description here given agrees so well with what Alberuni says 
of 'Lauhur' (Lohara) and its position on the confines of Kasinir, that we cannot hesitate to 
recognize in Loh-kot the Loharakotta of the Chronicle. Considering the endless corruptions 
to which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammadan authors, wo may rest 
satisfied with the form in which the name of a little-known locality has in this instance been 
preserved for us. 

14. In modern times it fell once more to the share of Loh'rin to witness the failure of an 
invader. Ranjit Singh, who, in the summer of 1814, had led in person a portion of the Sikh 
army into the valley with the object of entering Kasmir by the Tos'maidan Pass, here met 
with a reverse to which the natural difficulties of this mountain region contributed quito as 
much as the resistance of his Pathan opponents.'"' Similarly, we may suppose that the 
ancient Loharakotta derived no small portion of its vaunted strength from the natural 
advantages of its situation. 

The valley of Loh'rin from the defile of Palera upward offers a series of excellent 
defensive positions which would need but comparatively little fortification to be rendered 
almost impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns. At several places cross ridges 
with precipitous cliffs descend into the valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are 
thus formed from which the route on either side of the river is completely commanded. 

15. In Loh'rin proper distinct traditions of an ancient ' Killa ' or fortress cling to the 
isolated ridge which projects in the direction from N.W. to S.E. towards the right bank of the 
Loh'rin Rivr, just above the village of Geg'vand (shown on the Survey map as 'Gajian'). 
At its S.E. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly with a rocky face. On the N.E. and S.W. 
sides its slopes descend with equal steepness to the beds of the streams which flow through 
the Tantr'vand and Geg'vand villages. The top of this ridge lies about 300 feet above the 
level of the valley, and forms a narrow plateau about a quarter of a mile long. At the S.E. 
end of this plateau rises a small hillock. This was pointed out to me by old villagers as the 
site of a fort, which is supposed to have stood there long before the time of the Muhammadan 
Rajas of Prints. 



47 Comp. Elliot, History of India, ii. pp. 455, 
4GG sq. Ferishta's account places the expedi- 
tion in a.h. 406 (A.n. 1015) ; aocording to the 
Tabakat-i-Akbari it took place in a.h. 412 
(A.n. 1021). As Alberuni's residence in India as 
an involuntary follower of Mabmud's court falls 
after the capture of Khwarizm, A.D, 1017, the 
lator date would be preferable. 

48 Tho pious legend of the Loh'rin people 
attributes tho Maharaja's dofeat to the mira- 
culous intervention of the Saint, ' Sayyad Canan,' 
who lios buried near the village of Tantr'vand at 
Loh'rin proper. Mysterious noises and ' alarms' 
proceeding from his Ziarat are said to have 
thrown the Sikh army into confusion and to have 
brought about its precipitous flight. 

In reality Ranjit Singh's retreat was due to 
far mnro natnral causes. His troops had 
already sulforod great loBaes by sickness and 
desertion on the advance to t'.ie Tos'maidan 



plateau. When the latter was reached by his 
advanoe-guard, the Sikhs found themselves with- 
out supplies and confronted by a strongly posted 
force under 'Azim Khan, the Afghan Governor of 
KaSmir. After a few days spent in inaction, 
Ranjit Singh received news of tho defeat which 
his general Ram Dyal, sent with a Becond column 
by the Fir PantBal PasB, had suffered before 
S'upiyan. Ranjit Singh then felt obliged to 
order a retreat. ThiB developed into a complete 
rout when the hillmen of the Rajo of Punch 
(Pruntg) attacked the SikliB from the mountains 
abont Loh'rin. On July 30th, 1S14, Ranjit 
Singh himself had to flee to Mandi after the 
complete loss of his baggage and a great portion 
of hie army. 

The best account of this expedition I have 
been able to trace, is that given by Baron Hugel, 
Easchmir, ii. pp. 144 sqq. 
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No remains arc now visible above ground, except tbe traces of rough walls on the sides of 
this hillock and stone-heaps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used for a 
long time back as a burial-ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have 
originally been carried away from the site of the ' Killa.' A large treasure is believed to bo 
buried there. The ridge itself is accessible only by a narrow neck, which connects it on 
the north with the hillside behind. The approach to this point appears to have been guarded 
by two smaller forts which the tradition of the Loh'rin people places on spurs projecting from 
the mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of the ridge. 
Quite close to the latter point is a fine spring. 

16. Though the traditions and scanty remains here indicated do not by themselves admit 
of any certain conclusion, it may be safely assorted that the ridge described would have 
afforded an excellent position for a hill-castle, designed for barring the route up the valley. 
The actual road leading to the Tos-'maidiin Pass, winds round the foot of the ridge on the 
S. and E. On account of the proximity of the. deeply-cut river-bed the road could never 
have followed a different direction. On the left side of the valley, opposite to the ridge, a 
high mountain spur descends with rugged dill's to the river-bed. The difficult path which 
leads along this bank towards the Nurpfir Pass, is unfit for laden animals .and could have been 
easily defended in ease of any attempt to turn the ridge. 

In view of the topographical facts here indicated I am inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of Loh'rin as the most likely site of Louara kotta. The absence of more con- 
spicuous remains overground can scarcely be considered an argument against this assumption, 
if we keep in view the time-honoured fashion in which castles are constructed in and about 
Kasmir. The walls are built of rough unhewn stones sot in a framework of wooden beams, 
and are liable to rapid decay, if once neglected.' 13 This fact is sufficiently illustrated by the 
wholly ruinous condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the routes to 
Kasmir in the early part of this century. 

Adding to this fact the destructive action of the heavy monsoon rains, and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsfd are exposed, we cannot well 
feel surprised if a once famous stronghold can now, after seven centuries, be traced only in 
shapeless stone heaps and a lingering tradition. 



NOTE F. — iv. 194-204. 

PAMIIASAPURA. 

1. The name of PAiuiiASArunA is proserved in that of the Pargana Par'Upor which, us 
indicated on the Survey map, comprises the well-defined Iittlo tract lying between tlio marshes 
..n the left bank of the Vitasta immediately to the S.W. of Shid'piir. The identity of the names 
Varihfimpura and I'ar^poi- is evident on phonetic grounds, and was known to the authors of 
the Persian Chronicles (Haidar Malik, Muhammad 'Azim, Bir"bal Katser"). It is also indi- 
cated by the gloss of A; on our passage. This sufficed to show me that the view taken by 
General Cunhinoham who, probably influenced by a conjecture of Vigne, Trnvcls, n. p. 148, 

w Kor the description of a fort built on thol above system, eeo e.g. tbe accounts or the rucenl 

giege of the Citral Fort (1805). 



iv. 194-204.] 
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had placed Parihiisapura on the right bank of the river, near the villa.ee of Sambal (Arte. 
Geogr., p. 101), unsupported as it was by any evidence, could not hi' correct. Rut neither the 
above sources nor extant tradition could furnish any clue as to the exact position of Lalita- 
ditya's town. 

2. In order to study the question on the spot I visited Pai-'spor, in September, 181)2, 
when I was able to trace the actual ruins of the buildings described by ICallmna in iv. 195-204, 
and thereby to fix with certainty the site of Parihiisapura. For a brief report on this tour 
see the Proceedings of the Imperial Academy, Vienna, Philos.-Histor. Class, No. xxvii. ]8!>2, 
and the " Academy," November 24th, 1893. For the positions of the ruins to be discussed 
below, the large scale map attached to Note / should be consulted. 

The remains referred to are situated on the small Udar or alluvial plateau which rises 
between the marshes of the Panz'nor on the E., and those near the village of Hiir"trath (' Har- 
prat ' on map) on the \V. Its average height above the level of the valley is about one 
hundred feet. The plateau measures about two miles from N. to S.. and a little over a mile 
where it is broadest. In a broad ravine which cuts into the Udar from the south, lies the 
village of Divar, 74° 42' long. 34° !)' hit. 

3. Close to the west of the village I found the ruins of two large temples adjoining 
each other, marked D, E on map. Each temple must have consisted of a central edilice and 
an enclosing quadrangle. Of the former there remains only a confused mass of massive blocks. 
The quadrangle, too, is utterly ruined and traceable only by wall foundations and broken 
pillars, fragments of arches, etc. The large dimensions of theso temples are indicated by the 
fact that the peristyle of the one further to the west formed a square of about 275 feet, and 
that of the other an oblong of circ. 230 feet by 170 feet. These measurements are considerably 
in excess of those of Lalituditya's temple at Matan : Martanda, which are 220 feet by 142 feet.' 

About one mile to the N.W. of these temples, and close to the northern end of the plateau, 
I found a group of three other ruined structures (see A, B, C on map), one of these being of even 
more imposing proportions. All are in an equal state of destruction. They are ranged in a line 
from north to south, along the edge of the Uilar. The largest ruin is the northernmost, A. It 
now appears as a vast circular mound formed by large blocks of stone which are piled up in 
utter confusion to a height of over 30 feet above the ground. The diameter of this mound 
must be close upon 300 feet. Enclosing it can bo traced the foundation walls of a quadrangle 
which externally measured about 410 feet square. On the top of the mound lies a block 
remarkable for its size, 8! feet square by 4i feet in height, which, to judge from the large 
circular hole cut in its centre, must evidently have formed the base of a high column or colossal 
image. 

Next to the south of this ruin are the remains of a quadrangular building, B (external dimen- 
sions about 152 feet by 140 feet), which apparently enclosed an open courtyard without a 
central shrine. The southernmost ruin of tho group, (', shows again in the centre a shapeless 
pile of stones forming a mound about 20 feet high, with an enclosing quadrangle 240 feet 
square. 

4. Finally there is to he noticed the isolated ruin, F, situated at the south-east extremity 
of the plateau, and close to the spot marked on tho Survey map as " Daora Station, 5370'." 
This portion of the plateau which is separated from tho rest by the ravine already mentioned 
and a smaller ono running towards Divar village from tho east, bear the name of (lunlan TJitar. 
Tho ruin F shows also a confused pile of large slabs in tho centre, marking the place of a 
temple colla, and around it the scanty remains of a quadrangle. Tho latter was apparently a 
square of about 150 feet. To the south of the quadrangle thero rises a small mound about 
15 feet high, which is possibly the remnant of a Stupa. A little to tho west of this mound 



1 Rco Gen. Cunningham's paper, J.AM.D., 1S4.H, |>. Jfifl. 
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thero is a doop tank-like depression in the ground which might mark either a large well or 
cistern. 2 

5. It cannot be doubted that we have to look among the ruins here described for the 
five great buildings which Lalitaditya erected at Parihasapura. They are named in the 
Chronicle, iv. 195-200, Parihasakesava, MuJctdkesava, Mahavaraha, Govardhanad/iara, and 
Rajavihara. The first four were temples dedicated to the worship of Visnu. The last as its name 
shows, was a Buddhist convent. The character of the ruins at Divar agrees exactly with that 
of the shrines mentioned in Kalhana's acount. 3 My search in Par'spor has also shown that these 
ruins are the only ancient remains of any significance in the neighbourhood not otherwise 
identified. 

Further evidence is furnished by the fact that the shrine of Vainyaavamin, which the 
passage v. 97 places at Parihasapura,' can be recognized with certainty in the ruined temple at 
Malikpor, one mile from the northern group of the Divar ruins (see Note 7). 

6. The vicissitudes through which PariliQsapura has passed after the reign of Lalitaditya, 
explain sufficiently the condition of utter decay exhibited by the Divar ruins. The royal 
residence which Lalitaditya had placed at Parihasapura, 5 was removed from there already by his 
son Vajraditya. 6 The great change effected by Avantivarman in the course of the Vitasta 
removed the junction of this river with the Sindhu from Parihasapura to the present Shad'pTir, 
nearly three miles away. 7 This must have seriously impaired the importance of Parihasapura. 
Scarcely a century and a half after Lalitaditya's death King S'amkaravarman (883-901 a.d.) 
used materials from Parihasapura for the construction of his new town and temples at Patau? 

Some of its shrines, however, must have survived to a later period, as we find the 
' Parisadyas ' or Parohitas of Parihasapura referred to as an apparently influential body in the 
reign of Samgraman'ija (a.d. 1003-1028). 9 Under King Harsa the colossal Buddha image of 
Parihasapura is mentioned among the few sacred statues which escaped being seized and 
melted down by that king. 10 This image was evidently the one mentioned, iv. 200, in 
connection with the Rfijavihura. 

7. Subsequently, in the account of the war between King Harsa and the pretender 
Uccala, we read of the latter taking up a position at Parihasapura, which is rightly enough 
described as difficult of access owing to the steep slopes of the plateau and the water 
around." For the night Uccala took his quarters in one of the quadrangles (catuhsald). 
When the royal troops had stormed Parihasapura, the Rajavihara was burned down, as 
Uccala was erroneously believed to have taken refuge in it. The silver image of Visnu 
PABniASAKESAVA, was subsequently carried away and broken up by King Harsa. 15 A new 
statue of the god was put up by Uccala after his conquest of the throne. 13 



■ Tho brief description which has been given 
nbovc of tho Par^spc'ir ruins, is based upon tho 
notes tnkon by mc during tho short visit I was 
able to pay to this site in September, 1892. 

When revisiting it in May, 180G, I found to my 
riv/rut that many of tho stones then yet in 
situ, had been removed in tho preceding two 
years and broken np by contractors to supply 
road metal for the new Tonga road to S'rina<;ar 
which passes close to tho Bouth of tho Par^s- 
por Udnr. TTpon a representation which tho 
Resident, Colonel Sir Adelbort Talbot, was 
pleased to support, tho Durbar has taken steps 
to prevent tho repetition of similar vandalism. 
It must be hoped that these mensnrcB will be 
sufficient to conntcrnct the ti-mptntion which the 
convenient position of I'nr'spur ruins offers to 
tho contractors and others in search of cheap 
stone-material. 



3 The qnadrangular courtyard (eafiiWiilri) 
found in tho case of eacli ruin, is distinctly men- 
tioned by. Kalhana, iv. 201, for each of Lalita- 
ditya's buildings. 

* See note on v. 97-99. 
i iv. 242, 310. 

• iv. 395. 

7 Sec noto v. 97-99. 
" v. 161. 

9 vii. 13 ; compare also noto vii. 993. 
111 vii. ltm sq. 

11 See noto vii. 1326. 

12 1335 sqq. 

The curious event which popnlar superstition 
seems to have connected with tho destruction 
of this image, has been discussed in noto vii. 
1344-47. 

13 viii. 79. 
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The final destruction of the temples of Parihasapura is attributed by the Muhammadan 
chroniclers and Abu-l-Faal to Sikandar Butshikast (a.d. 1389-1413)." The latter author 
records a curious story about a Sanskrit inscription discovered on that occasion. Where the 
name Parihasapura is found in the later Sanskrit Chronicles 15 it must be understood as 
referring to the district, the modern Par'spor. 

8. Wo have at present but little evidence to aid us towards an identification of 
individual structures among the ruins of the Par'spor Udar. The safest indication is supplied, 
perhaps, by the name of Gurdan which, as stated above, is applied to the south-east portion of 
the plateau, (iunlan is the modern Ks. representative of the name Govardlmna, and like the 
latter, itself, commonly used as an abbreviation for Goiardhanadhara, the epithet of Visnu. 
One of the five great shrines of Lalitaditya was, according to iv. 198, dedicated to Visnu 
Govahdhanadhaiia. It thus appears probable that the local name Gurdan for which the 
people at Divar know no explanation, is directly derived from the designation of the temple. 
The latter may accordingly be recognized in the isolated ruin, F, which occupies the top of the 
Gurdan Udar. 

Owing to the state of utter destruction in which all ruins of Par'spor are found at present, 
clear archreological evidence as to the: original destination of the several structures could not 
be expected without extensive excavations. Attention, however, may be called to the peculiar 
form of the extant remains of ruin B. We have here a quadrangular building enclosing an 
open court without any central cella, as found in the case of all the other ruins. This arrange- 
ment suggests clearly that of a Vihura. It, is hence possible that we have hero the remains of 
the Rajavihara which Kalhana mentions in iv. 200, together with its great quadrangle. 

9. It is curious to note from the Persian Chronicles of Narayan Kaul and Muhammad 
'Azim that a popular tradition about Lalitoditya's temple-buildings at Par'spor had survived 
up to the early part of the eighteenth century. In their account of Lalitfiditya's reign these 
authors refer to the Iatter's temples at Par'spor, of which ruins were then still extant. They 
mention, in particular, fragments of a monolithic pillar fifty-four yards high, as still visible in 
their own time." We have here clearly an allusion to the stone column, fifty-four /instas high, 
and bearing a representation of Garuda, which Kalhana speaks of in verse iv. 199, in connection 
with the shrine of Govardhanadhnra- Visnu. 

Which particular remains the Persian Chronicles here refer to we can no longer determine. 
It is qnito possible that even up to the time when Muhammad 'Azim wrote (ad. 17:27), the 
Par'spor plateau showed architectural fragments of great size which have since been carried 
away as building materials. Or could he or his informants have connected the remarkably 
largo block of stone which still lies on the top of tho great ruined mound W, with Kalhana's 
notice of the Garuda pillar ? 

However this may be, it is of interest to find that tho Par 'spor ruins, about which no 
tradition whatever can be traced at present, were yet, at a comparatively so recent time, 
generally attributed to Lalitaditya's buildings, 



11 ,Iin-i Akbarl, ii. p. 304; coinp. also Cun- 
ningham, Anc. Ucogr., p. 102. 

15 S'riv. iv. 352 ; Fourth Clirmi. 531. 

16 Compnre Wilson, K**(tt/, p. sq. — Vigne, 
Travel/, p. 37, l>y a Might of fumy lliouiilit lie 
had found the capilal ol" this pillar of (inruda 
in a largo sculptured fragment lying near l'aii- 



dretlian (PurfinfidhiKthana). Gen. Cunningham, 
J.A.8.H., 1S4M, p. 32-i, has rightly pointed out tho 
objections to Viguo's conjecture. Hut his own 
attempt to reconstruct, a colossal Liu^a out of 
this anil gome ol her fragment s scattered over a 
distance of several hundred yards, can acarcely 
carry conviction. 
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NOTE G. — iv. 348. 

THE DAMARAS. 

1. Tlie term TXSmaiu is one of common occurrence in the Chronicle, nnd the persons 
whom it designates play a prominent part in the later portions of the narrative. It is, hence, 
important to ascertain its significance with as much precision as our materials will permit. 
The word dumara, in the sense in which it is used in the Rajatarahgini and the later 
Chronicles, has not yet bocn traced outside Kasmir. Neither Kalhana nor his successors 
have thought it necessary to define or explain the term. It cannot, therefore, surprise us that 
its true bearing has not been recognized by earlier interpreters. 

Wilson, owing apparently to some misunderstanding of the first passage in which the 
word occurs, had formed the opinion that the Diimaras were a fierce intractable tribe 
inhabiting the mountains to the north of Kasmir. He had accordingly treated the subsequent 
notices of the Oamaras as referring to inroads made by that tribe into Kasmir. 1 It may well 
be doubted whether that distinguished scholar would have expressed this opinion if the last 
two Books- had been accessible to him, or if his text for the first six had been loss 
defective. His view, however, has been followed by all subsequent interpreters of the 
Chronicle. 2 

The difficulties which it involved had evidently not escaped the authors of the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary who, with reference to a possible etymology, suggested that the word 
might have had originally a more general meaning, ' riotous, rebel.' 3 But the true purport of 
the term was recognized only in a brief supplementary note of that work which reproduces 
a suggestion of Professor H. Kern assigning to iliimiait the meaning ' Bojar,' i.e. feudal land- 
owner or baron. 1 

2. That this interpretation is the right one, is proved beyond all doubt by a careful 
examination of all the numerous passages in which Kalhana has occasion to speak of 
Diimaras. Among these, however, it will suffice here to consider only those which furnish 
characteristic evidence. In this respect tho first mention, iv. 348, is already of interest. 

Kalhana, amongst other curious maxims of administrative wisdom put into tho mouth 
of Lalitaditya, makes that king warn bis successors not to leave with the cultivators of the 
land more than what is necessary for their bare sustenance and the tillage of their fields. The 
reason assigned for this draconie injunction is, that " If they should keep more wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable Diimaras, and strong enough to neglect the 
commands of tho king." It is clear that the danger Bgainst which the Macchiavellian advice 
of the king is directed, cannot have been a sudden transformation of his Kasmirian 
agriculturist subjects into fierce hillmen. It is manifestly the growth among this mVm 
coiitribiirut pleb* of a well-to-do land-holding class, capable of forming a powerful rural 
aristocracy, against which he wishes his successors to guard. 

It is unmistakably a representative of this class to whom we are introduced in tho 
curinus anecdote related of King Avantivarman's visit to the shrine of Bhutesvaia.'' Tho 



1 Compare Ettay. pp. 51, 70sqq. 

- Sen Trnyuh's mite, iii. pp. 0M!> aq. ; Lassen, 
I)\d. Ml., iii. pp. 10211, 10.V», lOfrisqq. 

1, my*i'lT, Imil been partially inlluom.-cd by this 
view wImmi prrpnrin^ my edition of tho text. 
There 1 he wnnl ittimara has been distimrnished, 
wrongly as subsequent inquiry has shown ine, 
as a pnqirr name. 



3 See P.W., iii. p. 185. Tho etymnlopy pro- 
posed is from rfomora, 'strife, riot.' That 
llamnra conld not overywhoro bo a tribal naino 
the nnthnre rightly concludod from iv. 'US. 

1 Seo P.W., vii. p. 1747. 

5 v. 4N sqq. 
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temple-priests, questioned by their royal visitor about tlio evident destitute condition of the 
shrine, ascribe it to Dhanva, a powerful Damara of the district (Lahara) who has appro- 
priated the villages forming the temple's endowments. Dhanva, who owes his unrestrained 
local predominance to the patronage of the king's powerful minister S'iira, neglects summons 
after summons. When he ultimately arrives to receive his due punishment, he appears on the 
scone with a host of armed attendants. Kalhana clearly wants to describe to us here 
not a marauding hill-chief, but a member of that land-grabbing oligarchy which in his own 
time was threatening to destroy all remnant of royal power. 

3. The prooess by which the Dftmaras during a long period of weak reigns and 
internal troubles gradually became the most powerful element in the state, is fully 
illustrated by the story of the pamara Samgrama.' When King Cakravarman had been 
driven a second time (a.d. 93o) from his capital by his mutinous prtBtorians, the Tantrins, 
he took refuge with Sarhgrilma, an influential Damara, resident in Marlavarajya. After the con- 
clusion of a solemn compact the Damara rose in support of the deposed king, and with the 
help of others of his class who joined him, succeeded in reinstating him. The Tantrins 
were exterminated and the Damaras, who are referred to among the vassals (sdmnvta), 7 
obtained great influence. Subsequently, the ungrateful conduct of Cakravarman led to a 
conspiracy among the Dainaras and to his murder. 8 

There is comparatively little mention made of the D llmaras >" the remainder of 
Book v. and in the next. Gut theio are characteristic indications of their growing 
influence even during the period of comparative consolidation which followed Yasaskara's 
accession and Queen Didda's advent to power. Both under Unmattivanti and Didda 
special mention is made of the success of royal commander-in-chiefs in coercive measures 
against Damaras. 9 

4. It is, however, in the subsequent period, after the accession of the house of 
Lohara (a!d. 1003), that we meet with the fullest development of the Diimara power. 
During the long succession of weak reigns from Samgriimariija to Utkarsa's death (1003- 
1089 A.D.), the position of the Damaras as semi-independent feudal lords seems firmly to have 
established itself. Damaras set up pretenders, and siding either with father or son maintained 
Anautadeva and Kalasa in their internecine struggle. 10 The commanders of the royal troops 
are more than once represented as engaged in regular expeditions against these turbulent 
barons of various districts." 

In the midst of these troubles Kalhana relates to us incidentally the personal story of a 
Damara, which * irows an interesting light on the origin and growth of this feudal class." 
Jayyaka, the clever son of a householder at the village of Selyapura (the present S'il'por in 
Diints), had gradually raised himself to the position of a Pamara." By the revenue of his 
lands and by exporting victuals to distant regions, ho accumulated exceptional wealth, which 
ho kept safe by having groat quantities of coin buried in the soil. He ultimately found his 
death in ai attempt to seize, by armed force, territory in the neighbouring district of 
BhAngila. lis buried treasures were confiscated by King Kalasa, and were so great as to 
relieve the latter of all his money-troubles. This story proves clearly that the position of 
Damara was not necessarily restricted to a particular tribal division or set of families ; it also 
indicates the moans by which this status could bo attained apart from direct inheritance. 

6. Another incidental note referring to the time of Kalasa helps to show that sometimes 
strongholds important for the safety of the whole hind wore in the power of Pamaras. 



6 v. 306 sqq. 

7 v. 395. 

" v. 405 sqq. 

9 v. 447, vi. 354. 

10 vii. 164, 167, 357 sqq., 765, 914. 

VOL. II. 



" vii. 223, 266, 576, 579, etc. 
ia vii. 494 sqq. 

19 kranuid dumaratam agit, is Kalhana's charac- 
teristic expression. 
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Lakkanacandra, a Diimara, had hold the castlo of Dvgdhaghuta which guarded the old route 
to the Darad country, corresponding to the present Dud'khut Pans. 14 He had been executed 
by order of King Ananta. Subsequently his widow had offered the hill fort to King Kalasa, 
apparently, as the succeeding narrative shows, with a view to better assuring the safety of 
the neighbouring tract from inroads of the Darads. King Kalasa refused the offer. The 
stronghold then fell into the power of the Darad king, from whom Harsa subsequently vainly 
endeavoured to recover it with the assistance of the neighbouring Damaras. The circum- 
stances here alluded to justify the conclusion that strongholds as well as lands had 
practically become hereditary possessions in the families of these feudal lords, v. lienever the 
central authority in the land was unable or unwilling to assert the right of resumption. 

6. An attempt in this latter direction may have been the real reason for the cruel 
persecution of Pamaras of which we read in Harsa's reign. 15 In narrating the war of exter- 
mination by which Harsa endeavoured to rid the eastern portion of the valley of the power- 
ful Damaras, Kalhana indiscriminately also uses the term Lavanya to designate them. 
This becomes quite evident by a comparison of the verses quoted below. 16 The same observa- 
tion holds good for a series of passages in later portions of tho Chronicle. 17 

The explanation is not far to seek. Lavanya, as shown in note vii. 1171, is a tribal name 
still surviving to this day in the Kriim name Liin', borne by a considerable section of the 
agriculturist population of Kasmir. From the way in which Kalhana employs the name 
in the passages referred to, and from numerous others in which the Lavanyas are mentioned, 
it must be inferred that tho mass of the Damaras was recruited from that tribal section. If 
this was the case tho indifferent use of the ethnic and class designations is easily accounted 
for. It finds its exact parallel in the way in which, e.g. common usage in the Western 
Punjab designates all shopmen as ' Khattris,' or all English-knowing clerks as ' Babus.' 
Examples for the same substitution of terms could no doubt be quoted in hundreds from all 
parts of India. 1 " 

7. Harsa's efforts to suppress the Damaras produced the reverse of the object aimed at. 
The exasperated Damaras conspired with the refugee princes, Uccala and Sussala, and by a 
successful rising put an end to Harsa's rule and life. 19 The reigns wh ch followed this revolu- 
tion, represont an almost uninterrupted series of struggles between the central authorities and 
tho, Damaras, and between various factions of the latter themselves. 

The local barons whom Kalhana now often mentions by the characteristic if not very 
complimentary term of " robbers," 50 seem to have usurped all power in the land except in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital and tho places occupied by the royal troops. The most 
that the rulers are able to do, is to play off one of their sections against the other or to secure a 
footing by the support of one or the other great Daniara house. 21 Thus Garqacandka, the chief 
feudal lord in Lahara (Lar) becomes a true " king-maker." When Sussala ultimately fell out 
with him, he could secure the Diimara's submission only by regular sieges of his strongholds, 
and the creation of a powerful rival. 7 ' To similar prominence rose subsequently PrthvIhara 



14 vii. 1171 sqq. 
'■' vii. 1227 sqq. 

16 Comparo vii. 1228 with vii. 1229 eq. ; also 

vii. 1236 with 1237 ; vii. 1254 eq. 

17 Compare viii. 827 with viii. 910 sq., 1127; 

viii. 2009 with 2012. 

! * As a very curious instance may be men- 
tioned the fact noted in Mr. J. M. Douib's 
Gazetteer of the Karruit District, p. 35, that village- 
people in the Panjab districts round Delhi are 
Bttll in the habit of calling all native officials 
by the term of Turfc. The custom originated, of 
course, in the times of the Mughal regime. 



19 viii. 1203 sqq. 

" Soo note viii. 7 (dasyu). 

They must have amply merited this designa- 
tion by their exactions which, no doubt, weighod 
heavily on tho tillers of tho soil and on trade. 
Their skill in looting when occasion offered, iH 
moro than once illustrated by Kalhana's narra- 
tive ; see o.g. vii. 1572; viii. 795, 816, 1157, 
1415 sqq., etc. 

" Compare e.g. viii. 15 sqq. ; viii. 688 sqq. : 
651 sqq., 801, sqq., etc. 

23 See viii. 415 sqq., 688 sqq. 
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and his sons, Damaras of S'amala (Hamal), T'ikka of Devasarasa (Div'sar), MdUakoxthaka of 
Lahara, Naga of KhuyaSrama (Khuy'hom) and others. 

8. Throughout these troubles Kalhana's narrative brings out strongly the local character 
of the Damaras' power. The districts to which they belong are regularly mentioned, 11 and show 
that their homes were invariably in the fertile cultivated portions of the valley. These alone, 
in fact, were able to support a large class of territorial barons of this type. Their seats 
(upavriana) which evidently formed strong places capable of defence, are often referred to. 24 

Kalhana with the mass of the officials and Brahmans must have cherished bitter feelings 
against this turbulent class of petty territorial lords, and does not hide his sentiments. Ho 
takes more than once occasion to refer to the Damaras' boorish habits, and again to their 
ostentatious extravagance when in power. 11 In a curious sketch of city-life he shows to us also 
the small fry of the class, " the Piimaras from the environs of the city, who are more like 
cultivators, though they carry arms." 56 

In another passage where he praises the wife of the Pamara Kosthaka who became a ati 
when her husband was mortally wounded, lie does not omit to contrast this conduct with that 
of the ordinary Pamara women who did not show much regard for their character as widows. 27 
Kalhana plainly attributes the exceptional conduct of Kosthaka's wife to her noble descent 
from a family of Rajputs. The mention of this marriage is instructive. Either the Lavanyas 
originally could not have held a very low position as a caste ; or with their rise to wealth and 
power that gradual elevation in the social scale had already set in, which forms so interesting 
a feature in the modern history of many an Indian caste.* 1 The same conclusion is indicated 
in a fashion even more marked by the marriages of daughters of Damaras to members of the 
royal family." 

9. From the above sketch it will appear that tho materials which Kalhapa's Chronicle 
supplies, are sufficient to give us a just idea of the political power and the social position held 
by the Damaras in his own times. But they leave us in the dark as to the conditions under 
which their landed property, the basis of their influence, was acquired and held. If we com- 
pare the conditions prevailing in other parts of India where a similar class of landed aristocracy 
is still extant, the view suggests itself that a kind of scrvico-tcnuro, tho grant of land in return 
for military or other services, may have been the original foundation of tho system. Yet even 
as regards this point tho absence of all exact data prevents us from going beyond mere conjec- 
ture. Still less can wo hope to ascertain the exact relations in which the Damaras may have 
stood towards their sovereign and towards tho cultivators in matters of revenue, administra- 
tion, etc. It is well known how multifarious and complicated tho conditions regulating feudal 
tenure usually are even within a single Indian province or Native State. 

10. Tho references to Dumaras in the later Chronicles are comparatively few and do not 
furnish additional information. In most cases the term is found as a title applied to local 
grandees whether Hindu or Muhamniadan, without there being any characteristic indication in 
the narrative as to their positions or functions.- 1 " As the political conditions of the country do 

ius wc have tlio Ddmaran of Nihiiivn, vii. ful lauded aristocracy, which has supplied most 

1631 ; viii. 421, 3115 ; of holada, viii. 733, 1430, of the families ruling tho Panjab Nativo States. 

3115; of S'amala, vii. 1022; viii. 691, 1517, One ol those Jut chiefs has not so long ago suc- 

2749, otc. ceoded in obtaining a wife from a poor but noblo 

4 C. om P nre vii. 1254; viii. 1070 note. Rajput family, notwithstanding the aversion with 

v !!!' Bc l°,'> 1635 sqq., 1645. which such a mimTliance is regarded among tho 

viii. 709. proud RajpiitB of the Panjab hills. (Soe my note 

" viii. 2334 sqq. Epigr. lnd., ii. p. 493.) The history of this Ja( 

With respect to tho latter explanation aristocracy seems also in other respects to illus- 

which, on the whole, is tho more probable, tlio trato the origin and growth of the Damara cIubs. 

status of the Jats of the Panjiib plains might bo 3 viii. 459 sqq., 2953. 

i|iiotcd as an exact parallel. From this agricul- 50 Compare Janar. 9C sq., 4C>6 sqq. ; 8'riv. iv. 

tuial caste of low social position thore had risen 264, 414, 595, GOG, etc. ; Fourth Chron. 39, 

during the times of Sikh ascendency, a power- 44 eqq., 53, 72. 
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not seem to have undergone any material change previoua to the advent of the Mughal power 
the class represented by the Damaras probably continued to be an influential element also in 
the time of the Muhammadan Sultans. But it is difficult to say whether the term ddmara as 
used in the narrative of these reigns was more than an archaism. In any case, its real signifi- 
cance must have been understood yet by the Pandits of the sixteenth century. 

11. Ksemendra's Samayamai fka and the Lokaprakasa are the only works outside the 
Chronicles in which I have been able to trace the word ifdmara in the meaning above dis- 
cussed. Ksemendra describing the adventures of the courtezan Kahkali, one of the heroines 
of his curious poem, makes her for a time grace the house of the Pfimara Samarasimha. who 
resides at Pratapapura (the modern Tupar). 31 Brief as the description is, we can yet see that 
Ksemendra wants to represent to us the Damara's house as a place of comfort and plenty, and 
the master, himself, as another Bhimasena, full of fighting spirit, quarrelsome, and a lover of 
good things. Living under Ananta and Kalasa, Ksemendra had, no doubt, plenty of models to 
draw this figure from. The name he gives to his Damara, Samarasimha, ' Lion of the battle,' is 
also significant. In the Lokaprakasa the term occurs in a mere list containing various official 
designations without any comment. 32 



NOTE H.—iv. 495. 

THE TERM DlNNARA AND THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF KAS'MlR. 



1. The numerous passages of the Chronicle which state in exact figures prices of 
commodities, amounts of salaries and tho like, or otherwise refer to the currency of the 
country, furnish valuable materials for the numismatic and economic history of Kasmir. 
Their evidence, however, cannot be fully utilized unless the character and value of the 
monetary system to which they refer, is clearly established. 

The first question which presents itself, concerns the value of the term DInnAra, which 
wo find almost invariably used or implied in Kalhana's monetary statements. This word, 
undoubtedly derived from the denarius of tho Wu.it, is well known to Sanskrit lexicography 
as the designation of a gold-coin, usually spelt diniira. Hut tho manifest impossibility of 
accepting this meaning for the passages of the Chronicle which mention Bums in Dinnai as, 
had already struck Dr. Wilson.' Noticing that in two passages figures are given which if 
calculated in gold, would be largo beyond all credence, he suggested that tho 'Dinars' 
meant might have been of copper. Curiously enough, however, none of the subsequent 
interpreters seems to have followed up tho suggestion thrown out by Wilson, or to have 
otherwise paid attention to the subject. 1 

*' Samayam. ii. 21 gqq. a See now Weber, Indischc Studien, xviii. 

p. 307. 



1 Sen Wilson, Essay, pp. 5H, 02 notes. tent to call tho daily paymonfc of 100,000 noId 

1 Troyer, i. p. 52S, reproduces Wilson's sug- coins to A court poet " an evident oxa^omtiun. 

gogtion with reference to the price of rico In Mr. J. C. Dutt's translation I cannot Hud uny 

mentioned, v. 71. Lassen, iii. p. 1009, is con- notice of the point. 
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2. If we examine the passages in which Dinnaras are spoken of by Kalhana, we 
cannot fail to note that they range themselves under two heads. Either Dinnaras are 
mentioned in a general way without any particular amount or quantity being specified. 1 
Or we have exact statements of cash amounts, coupled with the term dinnara and expressed 
in figures which with rare exceptions move in round hundreds, thousands, lakhs and 
crores. 4 That in the first case the term dinnara had to be taken in the general sense of 
' coin ' or ' money,' was made quite evident by the passage, vii. OoX), which mentions 
under King Harsa, ' Dinnaras of gold, silver and copper.' Here we have clearly the word 
dinnara in the sense of mndrii, ' coin,' distinctly given to it by the Unadikosa. 5 

As regards the second class of passages we have important evidence in the note of 
the old and well-informed glossator A 2 . Explaining Kalhana's expression ' divndrdnum 
daSamtim ' (ten hundred Dinnaras) in vi. 38, he states plainly that dinniirdh means the same 
as dijar in Kasniiri." The latter word is commonly used to this day in the sense as 
'money,' in particular, 'coined money' or 'cash.' It. is evident that according to the inter- 
pretation of the glossator dinnara is not the designation of any particular monetary value, 
but a term of much more general significance, corresponding somewhat to our ' cash ' or 
' currency.' 

3. It fully agrees with this interpretation that we see in numerous passages plain 
figures, without the addition of the word dinnara, used exactly in the same way for the 
indication of money amounts. If wo compare the passage iv. 49o, which mentions ' one 
iakh Dinnaras ' as the daily pay of the Sabhapati Udbha^a with another, vii. 145, where 
the daily pay of Rudrapala S'ahi is referred to by the simple term of ' one lakh and a 
half,' it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the currency meant is tho samo in both 
cases. 

Equally significant evidence may be deduced from the anecdote which is told in 
Uccala's reign of tho depositor and the trader. Here the sum originally deposited is 
described, viii. 124, as "a lakh Dinnaras" (dinnara/akfa). In the subsequent narrative tho 
fraudulent Bapia is made to give details as to the various items of expenditure which are 
supposed to have exhausted the deposit (vii. 130! s<jq.). These items are then invariably 
expressed by figures moving in round hundreds, to which neither the word dinnara nor any 
other term indicative of monetary value is added. 

This fictitious account is instructive also from another point of view When wo find 
that for such trifling expenses as the repair of a shoe and whip, purchase of honey and 
ginger for a sick child, a load of broken pots, etc., sums of "one hundred," " three 
hundred," etc., are charged in the account, it is manifest that the basis of the currency 
to which these figures refer, must be a very low one. Tho same conclusion is forced upon 
us by those passages where Kalhana relating events near his own time and known to him 
evidently on good authority, mentions sums which unloss calculated on such a basis would 
appear on the face of it extravagant and impossible. Thus we have, apart from the dai/i/ 
allowances of l, r )0,0(K) and 80,000 Dinnaras mentioned, vii. 145 sq., the statement made, vii. 163, 
as to an assignment of 96,00,00,000 Dinnaras to the faithful Ekangas; the estimate of a 
single jewel at 7,00,000 Dinnaras, vii. 418; the ransom of 'thirty-six lakhs' paid for a court 
favourite at a timo of financial pressure, viii. 1918, etc. 

4. Tho indications thus furnishod by the Chronicle are by themsolves not sufficient to 
give any distinct idoa as to the ancient monetary system of KaSmir. But, fortunately, we 
are able to supplement and elucidate them by the evidence of tho coins, and by the short 

3 Soo iii. 103; v. 84 sq., 87, 89, 108; vii. vi. 38; vii. 103, 1118, 1220 sq. ; viii 124 
496 sq., 500, 950; viii. 151 sqq., 883, 3335. IJI1H. 

4 See iv. 495, 617, 698 ; v. 71, llfi sq., 205; s Sec (lie reference quoted in I'.ir., b.t. 

DiHtitlruti dyur iti kaimirabhunayii. 
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but very valuable account which AbO-l-Fazl has left us of the Kasmir currency in the time of 
Akbar. His description of the system is as follows 7 : " Rab Sdsnu is a silver coin of nine 
mnshas. The Pancuhu is of copper, equal to the fourth of a dim,' and is called kasira.' 
One-fourth of this is the barakani,™ of which again one-fourth is called shakri. 

4 kasiras = 1 hai. 
40 kasiras = 1 sdsnu. 
Lj 8a8nii = 1 sikka. 

100 sdsnus = 1 lakh, which, according to the imperial estimate, is equal to one 
thousand dams." 

5. The merit of having first recognized the value of this account and explained its 
true bearing on Kasmir numismatics belongs to General Cunningham, who has discussed 
it at length in his Coins of Mediaeval India. He realized the plain decimal basis of the 
system described by Abu-1-Fazl, notwithstanding the defective forms in which the names of 
the several coins are recorded. He also found the links which connect this system with 
the extant coinage of the Hindu kings of Kasmir. 

Owing, however, to a certain want of arrangement and to inaccuracies of detail easily 
accounted for by the circumstances mentioned in the note," his exposition of the subject is 
scarcely as convincing as it might be otherwise. In giving an analysis of his results as far as 
they affect the object of our inquiry, I shall restrict myself to the points which appear to me 
established for certain. But I shall add the philological evidence which helps to support 
those conclusions. 

The numerical relation indicated by Abii-l-Fazl between the Pancuhu, Hat and 
Sdsnu, viz. 1:4: 40, makes it quite certain that Gen. Cunningham was right in connecting these 
terms with the modern Kasmiri words for 25, 100 and 1000." The Kasmiri terms intended by 



7 I have followed in the above extract the text 
of the iln-i Akbari as fonnd in Prof. Blochmann's 
edition, ii. p. 664. The translation published by 
Col. Jarrett, ii. p. 354, deviates from this toxt 
by substituting certain corrections for tho 
Kasmir coin names and by equating 100 Sikkas 
to 1 Lakh, which throws the whole reckoning out 
of order. The Tahat of the translation (for hat) 
originates from a wrong division of l_, <j>-J 

" Forty ddms were in Akbar's time equiva- 
lent to one mpeo ; see PniNSEP, Useful Tables, 
ed. Thomas, p. 21 ; also Thomas, Pathan Kings 
of Delhi, pp. 407, 421. 

9 The term Kasira is at proaont unknown as a 
monetary term in Kasmir. Tho glossator of MS. 
^ in Prof. Blochmann's edition makes it the 
equivalent of one-fourth of a falUs or copper. 
From verbal information I gather that Kasira 
is still used in the Western Panjab as a designa- 
tion of one-fourth of a British Pice. I am unable 
to trace the term in the works of referenco 
accessible to roe at present. 

10 Col. Jarrett proposes to read this name in 
its Ks\ form as ' bahgagni,' recte bdh a gqn i , see 
below, $ 6. 

" The work wag published in 1894, after tho 
death of its distinguished author, and was evi- 
dently prepared during the loBt years of his 
long life. Considering this circumstance and 



the deficient information possessed by him as 
regards tho earlier sources of Kasmir history, 
Gen. Cunningham's account of tho monetary 
system of KaSmir as given there, pp. 30 sqq., 
deserves every commendation. It Berves to 
illustrate that remarkable combination of natural 
acumen and oxtonBivo antiquarian experience 
which enabled Gon. Cunningham to 8nd often, 
as it wore intuitively, the true solution of a 
difficult question even whero hiB evidence was 
defective and his argument shaky. 

It would Borve no useful purpose to review 
hero tho few references which Gen. Cunningham 
mokcB to Kolhima's notices of coins and money, 
pp. 34 sq. It is evident that their true sig- 
nificance had escaped him owing to the defocts 
of tho text or translation he used. 

n It may be noted that the connection of 
AbQ-l-Fa;l's eosnS with KS. »as, 'thousand,' 
and of hat with h&th, ' hundred,' is already 
alluded to in the brief note which tho transla- 
tion gives on the passage from information 
supplied by P. Riidha Kisan, lato Governor of 
Jammu. But I havo no doubt that Gen. 
Cunningham, whoso Btudy of Kasmir ™inngo 
extondeil ovor mora than half a century, ami 
who possessed some knowledge of tho Kasmiri 
language, had ascertained tho true meaning of 
tho terms long before tho publication of this 
note. 
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Abii-l-Fazl are, in fact, puntshu, hath and sd.iiin. All of these, as wo shall see below, still survive 
in popular use to the present day as designations of monetary values. Puntshu is clearly 
a derivative of punts"h, 'twenty-five' (< Ski: paiicavii'nSati), 'hiith (Skr. safa) is identical 
with the ordinary Ks. word for 'hundred,' and. stlsun plainly dorived from sds, 'thousand' 
(Skr. sahasra). 13 The coin or value meant by the hat was equivalent to 1 Dam of Akbar or 
. "j. Rupee, as shown by the equation of 1 Puntshu = £ Dam. The Puntshu itself was a 
copper coin and may, according to the accepted value of the Dam of Akbar (323'5 grains, 
see for references above, note 8) have weighed about 81 grains. 

6. Descending below the puntshu, or 'Twenty-fiver,' we find in Abu-l-Fazl's table 
the barakani, as the edition reads. This is described in the text as ono-fourth of the 
puntshu, but it is easy to show that Gen. Cunningham was right in treating this coin, or 
value, as representing one-half of the former. 14 The barakani of the edition is, as tho 
translation already correctly recognized, nothing but a wrongly spelt form of the Ks. 
bah"gan i , which in the popular reckoning to bo described below, represents one-half of the 
puntshu. The clerical error is easily accounted for by the peculiarities of the Persian 
characters wrongly written for ^f^lj ). 

Bdh"gqri 'undoubtedly contains in its first part the Ks'. numeral bah, "twelve" (Skr. ihuilasa), 
and may thus rightly be rendered with Gen. Cunningham by " Twelver." That this numerical 
value of the term buh"ynri was actually understood in or before tho seventeenth century, 
is shown by the gloss of A, on Riijat. v, 117, which gives the word bdhaganye as the Ks. 
equivalent of ' twelve Dinnilras,' and lenders accordingly the thirty-six Dinnaras of the 
text by three " Bahaganye." 15 It should be noted that Abii-1-Fazl does not speak of the 
buh"gqn' as a coin being in actual use. This can still less be assumed of a further sub- 
division, tho shakri, which is described us one-fourth of the biih'gqn'. I am unable to 
trace a corresponding term in the modern system of reckoning, but have indicated below 
(§ 11, with note 20) what may be its Sanskrit equivalent in tho Lokaprakiisa's monetary 
terminology. 

7. Turning now to the higher monetary values, wo havo tho hath or " Hundrodor," 
which was equal, as wo havo seen, to the copper Dam of Akbar. Tho saxiin or 
"Thousander" was tho equivalent of 10 Haths, and must hence be reckoned as 10 Dams, 
or ono-fourth of a Rupeo of Akbar. Tho lakh, as its name shows, was equal to 100 Sasiins, 
and accordingly represented the valuo of 1000 Dams, exactly as Abu-l-Fazl's final remark 
puts it. 

Tho sikka which is mentioned as = 1^ Sjisiins, stands apart from this purely decimal 
scale of monetary values. Wo receive no indication as to the particular coin, if any, which 
may be intended by this term. The latter means simply ' coin,' and was one of tho 
designations applied to the silver coins of the Delhi kings approximating tho standard 
of 17C grains troy which was subsequently adopted by Akbar as tho standard for his 
Rupee." 

As 1J Sasiins woro equal only to 15 Dams it is clear that Abii-l-Fazl in our passago 
cannot mean Akbar's Rupee of 40 Dams. The reading tanka which one of Prof. Blochmann's 



13 Panchi, an Gen. Cunningham consequently 
writes for Abfi-l-Fnjl'B pancilhu, is not a form 
known to Kasimri. 

Tho MS. J. spoils tho torms of Abu-l-Fajl as 
j— iyi and 

" Gon. Cunningham retains throughout tho 
form bdrahkdni, probably on account of tho 
apparent roscmblanco botwocn bdrah and Hindi 



' bdran, twelve.' Butbam/i is an impossible form 
in KnSmiri. 

15 dvddaindinardmlm bdhaganye iti /fa/fllira- 
defalhasaya, pariganane saftrimiaddinnarah tri- 
bdhaganya iti jneydh. 

Compare Prinskp, Useful Tables, pp. 19sqq., 
and Yule, Cathay, i. p. coxlvii., whoro tho 
curious history of the wonl Sikka (tho Zcc- 
chino of Kuropo) is traced with much learning. 
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MSS. offers for the word sikka, does not help us to clear the point as its application is equally 
general. Fortunately, the question as to the real character of the coin, or monetary value 
intended by Abii-l-Fnzl's ' Sikka ' does not affect the general basis of calculation. It can 
hence, safely be left unconsidered here. 17 

Omitting this doubtful reference to the Sikka, and the equally irrelevant Shakri, 
Abu-l-Fazl's account shows the Kasmir currency system of Akbar's time correctly as 
follows : — 

2 BiuVgan' = 1 Puntshu, or " Twenty-fiver." 
4 Piinfcshu = 1 Hath, or " Hundreder." 
10 Hath = 1 Sasun, or " Thousander." 
100 Sisun = 1 Lakh. 

8. It is a striking illustration of the tenacity with which tradition and custom have 
maintained themselves in Kasmir, that with but one exception all the above monetary 
terms have survived to this day in the popular system of reckoning, notwithstanding the 
repeated changes which the currency of the country has undergone since Akbar's time. In 
this popular system of calculation with which I acquainted myself by repeated inquiries, 
both among the Sarafs of the city and among villagers, the term hath is used for a copper 
coin corresponding in value to the British pice. Ten coppers or pices are reckoned 
as one sqsiin. The puntshu represents one-fourth of the hath, and the buh'gqn' one- 
eighth. 

As long as small shells or cowrees were also used for fractional payments, 16 of these 
were reckoned to the Puntshu, and 8 to the Bah n gan'. But as cowrees have practically 
disappeared from the Kasmir markets since the early part of Maharaja Kanbir Singh's reign, 
the above equation is remembered now only by persons above middle age." The use of 
hath and sfisiin is also now likely to disappear soon, since the introduction of British coin 
as the sole legal tender (1898) has supplied a fixed unit of currency in place of the varying 
currencies hitherto employed (Kham or Harisinghi, " Chilki," and British or " Donblo " 
Rupees). 

9. But while the monetary terms of Akbar's time can thus still be traced in current 
popular use, wo also note o considerable debasement in the intrinsic value of the coin, real or 
imaginary, denoted by them. Whereas in Abu-l-Fad's time hath was the designation of a 
coin equivalent to the Dam or fa Rupee, it now is used for the copper Pice or fa part of 
a Rupee. Following the same ratio the sa.*iln has come to represent J 1 of the Rupee or Si- 
Annas instead of j J or 4 Annas. We see thus that the retention of old monetary terms lias 
been compatible in Kasmir as elsewhere in India, with considerable changes in the value and 
tokens of the currency. 

It is necessary to call special attention to this point, because the testimony of tho 
passages of the Rajatarangini and the latvr Chronicles, to which we now return, incontestably 
shows that the munetary terms and the system of reckoning which we have traced from 
Akbar's time to the present day, were already in use in Kalhana's timo and probably centuries 
earlier. In the paiicam'iiiati, *ata, nahana, and lak*a which we meet there so often in state- 
ments of money, with or without the addition of the word dinnaia, it is easy to recognize tlio 
Puntshu, Hath, Sasun and Lakh of Abu-l-Ful and the modern Sariif. The passages showing 



17 Gen. Cunningham has assumed that 1} 
Subtiub made up a ' Rop Hasnfi,' called also 
Mikka, and has endeavoured to reconstruct on 
this basis the old silver coinage of the Hindu 
kings ; seo below, note 40, p. 316. 



18 Pandit IsVarakaula in his Knimncira- 
rakaia (MS.) rondors bahagan correctly liy n'f'i" 
varHtakuh (H cowrees) and I'intthu liy Whi'ii- 
kapardikuh (Hi cowrees). 
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sums calculated in those terms are given below." Besides the latter we find also the term 
Koti or Crore, corresponding to one hundred Sasiins (10,000,000 Dinnaras). 20 In one passage, 
v. 117, the mention of thirty-six Dinnaras is clearly intended, as the gloss of A 2 already quoted 
shows, to represent the round sum of three Bah ll gan 1 or three Dvadaaa. The earliest reign in 
which Kalhana takes occasion to indicate a sum by one of the terms here specified, is that of 
Japayida falling within the second half of the eighth century. 21 

10. The same system of money reckoning which we have now traced in the Rajatarangini 
and the later Chronicles, is amply illustrated also by that curious Kosa known as Ksemendra's 
Lokaprak a£a. The authorship of Ksemendra (middle of eleventh century) can be admitted 
only for a very small portion of the work. Additions to it have been made as late as the 
time of the Emperor Shah-Jahan. But it is certain that it has preserved for us a great deal of 
what belongs to the genuine old tradition of Kasmir in matters of official terms, formulas 
and the like. 22 

In the second Prakasa of this text we have a large number of forms for commercial con- 
tracts, bonds, official orders, etc., all drawn up in that queer Sanskrit jargon which, as I 
believe, represents the medium of correspondence used by the official classes of Kasmir during 
the last centuries of Hindu rule and the period immediately following. In these forms the use 
of the word dinnara (also written dindra) in the general sense of ' money,' ' cash,' is extremely 
common. Sums of money are regularly expressed by the word dinnara. This is prefixed 
either fully or in the abbreviated form di to the amounts which are ordinarily stated in round 
hundreds, thousands, and lakhs. 

The true meaning of the term dinnara is brought into relief by passages where it is used 
in evident contrast to dhanya. Grain, in particular rice, has formed, practically to the present 
day, a regular medium of currency in Kasmir, as will be seen from the remarks in the conclud- 
ing portion of this note (§ 35). It is, therefore, characteristic that we find dinnarojjamaarika side 
by side with dhdnyojjdmacirikd, the first term denoting a ' bond of debt for cash,' the other one 
for grain. 23 Similarly, the list of hundikas or letters of exchange (the modern Hundi) opens 
with dinnarahundika and dhdnyahundikd. u Thus, too, we have in the form of a supply- 
contract the payment of 95,000 Dinnaras figuring by the side of six thousand Kharis of rice. 25 
Not less characteristic is the dinndrakhdri mentioned in another contract. It corresponds 
exactly to the ' Kharwar in money,' 29 in which Abii-1-Fa?l estimates part of the Kasmir land 
revenue. 27 

It is unnecessary to enumerate here all the numerous passages of the Lokaprakasa in which 
sums of money or the interest payable on them are indicated in the manner above described. 
It will suffice to refer to the quotations given in the extracts of Professor Weber, and to the 



19 The Pancavimiatika or "Twenty-fiver" is 
distinctly referred to, S'riv. iii. 214, as an old 
copper coin which Hnsan Shiih (A.n. 1472-84) re- 
issued in a debased form owing to financial 
pressure ; see also S'riu. iv. 584. In Riijat. v. 
71 ; viii. 137, fifty Dinnaras aro spoken of, 
evidently as the equivalent of two Puntshus. 

Sums of fata or round hundreds, i.e. Hatha, 
are mentioned, v. 116 ; vii. 1220 ; viii. 136-143 (in 
eight items of the trader's account already re- 
ferred to) ; S'riv, i. 202. 

For Saliasras or Sasiins compare iv. 698 ; v. 71 
(daSaiati), 205 ; vi. 38; vii. 146; S'riv. i. 202 ; 
Fourth Chron. 347 (zahatradaiabhir niskaih). 

For sums estimated in laksas or lakhs seo iv. 
495 (one ' Lakh ' daily pay) ; vii. 145, 414 (seven 
'Lakhs' paid for a jewel); 1118 (a ' Lakh in 
gold'; seo below, § 14) ; viii. 124, 1918. 



Also Ksemendra uses the term in this specific 
senso, Samayam. viii. 88 eq. 

*> See iv. 495, 617 (one hundred Kotis in 
copper coin); vii. 112, 115, 163 (ninety-six Kotis 
as an endowment) ; Joitar. 588, 977 ; Fourth 
Chron. 371 (nifkakofi). 

21 Compare iv. 495. 

22 Prof. A Weber has recently published in 
his Indischc Studien, xviii. pp. 289-412, valuable 
excerpts from the work. These will greatly 
facilitate reference to it until a, critical edition 
can be attempted. 

21 See Lokapr. ii., Ind. Stud, xviii. p. 339 ; for 
wj'jiiiuo, comp. my note viii. 147. 
-< Sec cit. 

26 Lokapr. iii., Ind. Stud, xviii. p. 378. 
25 Compare note v. 71. 

27 See below, § 30. 
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formula of a contract which has been reproduced below as a typical example. 59 The amounts 
stated range, just as we have found in the case of the Chronicle, from very small figures 
(dinnara$atka, i.e. half a Bah^gan 1 ) 29 to lakhs. The information which may possibly be derived 
from the Lokaprakasa's figures as to prices of articles and the relation of metals, will be 
discussed below. 

The successive additions which the text has received make it impossible to fix with certainty 
the date to which particular portions of the text must be ascribed. But it is just this circum- 
stance which makes the Lokaprakasa's evidence so valuable for. our inquiry. It must be 
assumed that the work had remained for centuries in uninterrupted use as a practical manual. 
As it does not show a trace of any other system of reckoning, it clearly proves that the 
identical system of account continued from the time of Hindu rule well into the seventeenth 
century. Its evidence thus fully confirms and explains the agreement we have traced above 
between Abu-1-Fa?l's notice and the data of the Rajatarangini. 

11. This agreement alone, however, cannot suffice to give us a correct view of the condition 
of the Kasmir monetary system for the periods embraced by Kalhana's narrative. We have 
had already occasion to note that whereas the terms of currency recorded by Abu-1-Fa?l have 
continued in use to the present day, the monetary values designated by them have undergone 
a very considerable change during the three intervening centuries. This fact as well as the 
evidence deducible from similar changes in the history of other currencies in India and Europe, 
warns us that it would not be safe to assume that the S'atas, Sahasras and Laksas in Kalhana's 
time and earlier, necessarily represented monetary values equivalent to those known by the 
same names in the Kasmir of Akbar's reign. The question thus raised is manifestly one of con- 
siderable interest and importance for the history of the economical conditions of old Kasmir. 
In order to throw same light upon it, we must turn to the coins themselves, which are our only 
available witnesses. 

12. The Hindu coinage of Kasmir has been fully treated by General Cunningham in his 
posthumous work already quoted. It is remarkablo for having retained the same coin-type 
during the whole of its history, which in the coins extant and known can be followed for at 
least eight centuries. If we go back to the coinage of the Indo-Scythian rulers from which 
this type — the standing king and the sitting goddess — was originally copied, the coin-type of 
Kasmir may be said to have remained unchanged for upwards of twelve centuries.'" Parallel 
to this uniformity of type we notice also a great constancy in the matter of metal and weight. 
From S'amkaravarman (a.d. 883-902) onwards, we have a long and uniform series of coins 
which illustrates almost without a break the whole succession of kings down to the end of the 
twelfth century. This period practically coincides with the onu to which the Chronicle's 
monetary notices refer. Our comparison of the latter with the extant coinage can thus be 
based on ample materials. 

13. The coinage with which wo are here concerned, consists almost exclusively of copper. 
The vast majority of the coins range in weight from eighty-five to ninety-five grains each, the 
average weight, as ascertained by General Cunningham from thirty well-preserved specimens 
of thirty (recte twenty-nine) different riders, being ninety-one grains." Copper coins of this 



19 The form of a debt acknowledgment in 
Lokopr. ii. runs as follows : deyam Sri prapte 
Bnti visaye Jayavaneya (the modem Zevan) 
dam[ara] amnkenamukapntrcna knrii vi ncsano 
sati dharmatah dindrasahasradafakc anke di 10,000 
ote diniira ariynrabhya samvataarnm tiivat | 
praptalabhad di\_nndrn] sahazra ekaih nyayapra- 
yapariharo sati rnddhii nibandhaih nyayatan- 
datayii (?) yasya haBtoyarii hundika taayaivaih. 

For a similar Hundika form Boe Ind. Stud. 
xviii. p. 342. 



" Conld this satka be the original of Abfl-1- 
Fajl's thakri which wo have fonnd abovo aa a 
subdivision of the bali"gan' ? Skr. I often appears 
as r in K». ; Bee notes iii. 11 ; viii. 177. 

* See Cunningham, Coins of Med. India, 
p. 37. 

11 Seo Coins of Med. India, p. 32. Gon. Cun. 
ningham's tablo of kings from S'oriikaravarman 
onwards, pp. 45 aqq., shows thirty names of kings. 
Bnt as it nrronooasly distinguishes two Jaya- 
siriihaa (I. and II.) whereas the Chronicles know 
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description are found from most of the kings in considerable quantities, The issues of S'amkara- 
varman, Ksemagupta, Didda, and her successors, are in particular still extremely common. 
The above estimate of their average weight may hence be accepted with full confidence. Thero 
can be scarcely an doubt that General Cunningham was right in taking these coins to corre- 
spond to the Puntshu or Kasira of Abu-l-Fazl's account. 

As the Puntshu was valued according to the latter at a quarter of a Dam, and as the inten- 
tional weight of Akbar's Dam is known to have been 323'5 grains copper, 32 we should expect 
a coin of about 81 grains- To this the copper coins of the Muhammadan kings of Kasmir with 
an average weight of 83 grains, 31 approach so closely that their identity with the Kasiras or 
Pfintshus cannot be doubted. It is equally clear that the reduced weight of these Muham- 
madan coins as compared with the Hindu copper coins of 91 grains which they succeeded, is 
due to a gradual course of debasement, so common in Indian numismatic history. For this the 
disturbed political condition of the country during the century preceding the Mughal conquest 
offers a sufficient explanation. 

Of this process of deterioration in the copper currency of the country, we have in fact a 
distinct record in a passage of S'rivara's Chronicle, iii. 214. This relates that in the reign of 
Hasan Shah (a.d. 1472-1484), " owing to the exhausted state of the treasury the old copper 
PaTicaoimaatika was somewhat reduced [in weight]." It may safely be assumed that this fiscal 
expedient had recommended itself already to more than one of the earlier rulers to whoso 
financial straits Kalhana's narrative and the later Chronicles bear so eloquent testimony. 34 

If then these Hindu copper coins of 91 grains average weight represent the old "Twenty- 
fivers " or Puntahus referred to in the last quoted passage, we must with General Cunningham 
recognize Bah"gan's in the rare half coins of Ksemagupta weighing 45 grains each. 

By the side of the very great quantities of lator Hindu copper coins which ara still to 
be met with in Kasmir, 35 it is strange to note the extreme rareness of silver coins of the same 
period. Gen. Cunningham possessed only a single silver coin struck by King Harsa and show- 
ing that particular coin-type (elephant to r., Obv.),* which we know from the R:\jatarangini, vii. 
926, to have been copied from the coinage of Karnata. I myself have, notwithstanding a pro- 
longed search, failed to obtain in Kasmir any silver coin of the later Hindu period. I believe 
Gen. Cunningham was justified in assuming that this unique silver coin of Harsa, which woighs 
23 , 5 grains, was intended to represent 5 Haths, ' Five Hundreds,' or a half Siisiin. 

To 'one hundred Dinn&ras' or one Hath would correspond four Paucavirhiatikas or 
91 x 4 = 364 grains copper. If we take the relative value of copper to silver as 727 to 1, as cal- 
culated by Mr. Thomas, 37 and accordingly divide 364 by 72 7, we obtain the result of almost 
exactly 6 grains silver to 1 Hath. Allowing for loss by wear and similar possible causes, wc 
find that the calculated weight of 25 grains silver for 6 HSths is very closely approached by 
the actual weight of Harsa's coin. 

Haasa is also the only Kasmir king of whom real gold coins have yet come to light. 3 * The 



only one ruler of that name, the number is re- 
duced to twenty-nine. It may be noted here 
that the coin at the head of the table (Plate 
iv. 1) which it ascribed to an " Adityavarman " 
(probably meant for Avantivarman), belongs in 
reality to Nirjitavarman. 

M See E. Thomas' note in Pbinsep, Useful 
Tables, p. 21 ; also Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 407. 

83 Compare Coins of Med. India, p. 32. 

34 Already Harsa had been forced to proceed 
to the far more radical expedient of breaking np 
and molting down divine images ; see vii. 1091 
sqq., 1344. 

Hultau gljahiibu-d-din (A.n. 1355-1373) was 
advisod to coin money out of the copper statues 



of S'iva-VijayesVara and tho ' Brhadbuddha ' ; 
Bee Jonar. 427 sqq. 

34 The copper coins of Didda, Samgramadeva, 
Ananta, and Harsa (the latter often more re- 
sembling brass) are so common in the Bazars 
that they might bo supposed never to have quite 
gone out of circulation. 

36 See Coins of Med. India, Plato v. 23. 

37 Compare Useful Table, p. 21, note 

39 Tho coins of the onrlier Kirkota dynasty 
whioh Cunningham's table figure as AT, nro in 
reality coinB of mixed metal ; soo below, § 1G. 

I possess a gold coin with the namo of Queen 
Didda. But I suspect that it is a modern forgery 
cast from one of Didda's ordinary copper coins. 
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two . oins described by General Cunningham weigh 73 and 72 grains. As the exact relative 
values of gold and silver in Kasmir for the time of Harsa are not known, 39 it is impossible to 
say with any certainty what amount in the ordinary currency of the country this coin was 
intended to represent. Gen. Cunningham assuming a ratio of 1 : 8 between gold and silver, 
thought that Harsa's gold coin was intended for one half of a gold piece representing 
25 Sasiins. 

The assumptions regarding the silver value of a Siisiin, from which he proceeded in his 
calculations, do not appear to be well-founded.* 0 But it must be allowed that the estimate 
itself is possibly correct. We arrive at a similar result if wo start from the value of 0 grains 
silver for the Hath as above suggested, and assume a ratio of 8-» : 1 for the relative value of gold 
to silver. The equivalent of 73 grains gold would thus be 73 x 8 -5 or 620 5 grains silver. This 
again divided by t> gives us 124 Haths or 12,400 Dinnfiras which comes reasonably close to the 
12£ Sasiins of Gen. Cunningham's estimate. It is, however, evident that any view on the point 
must remain mere conjecture as long as the real ratio of exchange for the period, when the 
standard of the gold coin was adopted, cannot be fixed with precision, and as long as the 
original weight of the coin cannot be tested by a larger number of specimens. 

14. The extreme rareness of the silver and gold coins of the later Hindu kings is in full 
accord with the very scant notice we find of these metals as currency in Kalhana's Chronicle. 
In the anecdote of Yasaskara's time, told vi. 45 sqq., we read, it is true, of gold coins called 
mvarnarupakas. But they are brought from abroad as the savings of a Kasmirian emigrant, 
and have thus nothing to do with the coinage of the country. The same king when proceeding 
to a Tirtha in his fatal illness, is said to have left his palace with two and a half thousand pieces 
of gold bound up in the hem of his dress. 41 But the expression is so general that it is even not 
certain whether real coins are meant. 



39 The lucid explanations of Sir H. Yolk, 
Cathay, pp. 442, cel., show the difficulties in the 
way of any safe estimate of these exchange rates 
in mediaeval India. The relation between the 
two metals was subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions, and is likely to have varied also locally in 
secluded regions like Kasmir. 

A " Gen. Cunningham, Coins of Med. India, pp. 
32 eq., reconstructs the system of Kasmir silver 
coinage on the basis of the assumption that Abu- 
1-Fazl knows of a " Hop Sasnu" equal to lA 
Sasiins and valued at 15 Dams. Ho thus arrives 
at a " Rop Sasnu" of 67 25 grains silver. But 
no such Kasmir coin has yet been found, 
and we have seen already that Abu-I-Fazl does 
not give the supposed equation. 

All we know of the " Rop (text I\ab) Sasnu " 
is that H was " a silver coin of 9 mashas " (see 
above, §4). Immediately previously Abii-l-Fnzl 
speaks of the weights used in Kasmir, one Tola 
in that country being = 16 vuisas, and each mayo. 
— 6 Surkhs or Ratia. If we may assume that 
the 9 Manas in the "Rop Sasnu " were of the 
Kasmir weight, as the context would lead us to 
suppose, and not the ordinary Indian Mafias of 
which 12 (of 8 Ratis each) go to the Tula, it 
appears very probable that we have specimens of 
the "Rop SaBnu " in the silver coiqs of the 
Muhammadan kings. These, according to Gen. 
Cunningham (Coins of Med. India, p. 32), are of 
an average of 94 grains. We do not know the 
exact weight of the Kasmir Tola. If we assume 
that it had the present weight of 180 grains, tlio 



9 KaSmir Masas of the "Rop Sasnu" would be 
equal to 101 grains. Comparod with this supposed 
standard of weight the deficiency of the actual 
Muhammadan silver coins of 94 grains is scarcely 
greater than the loss which the Rupco Buffered 
in the course of its deterioration during the 
eighteenth century (comparo Useful Tables, 
pp. 24 sqq.). Some percentage must also be 
allowed for loss by wear. 

If the " Rop Sasnu " was originally a coin of 
about 101 grains silver, it must havo been 
intended for a Doublo Sosiin or 2000 Dinnnras. 
For we have found above, para. 13, with 
reference to Hnrsa's silver coin that the Hath or 
100 Dinnaras must bo estimated at 5 grains 
silver, and the Half-Sasiin or 500 Dinnaras at 25 
grains silver. This gives us for the Double Sasiin 
25 k 4 = 100 grains silver, i.e. almost exactly 
the weight we have calculated for the "Hop 
Sasnu." 

With regard to what has been said as to tho 
deficiency in tho weight of the actual coins, it is 
certainly curious to note that the 94 grains of 
the coins I take for Double Sasiins, contain 
exactly four times the weight of Harsa's coin of 
23 5 grains. This striking agreement supports 
our view regarding the intontional valuos of 
these two coin-species. I must odd that Gon. 
Cunningham though, ns we have seen, wrong in 
his assumptions about tho "Rop Sasnu," had 
correctly recognized a " Double Sasnu" in tho 
Muhammadan silver coins. 

11 vi. 102 (due sahasre mvarnasya mrdhe). 
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The only reference to Kasmir gold and silver coins is made in the account of Harsa's reign 
(a.d. 1089-1101). Under him, Kalhana tells us, " the use of gold and silver money (dinnara) 
was plentiful in the land, but that of copper money rare." 48 In strange contrast to this state- 
ment we have the extreme abundance of Harsa's copper (and brass) coins. They are to this 
day far more frequently found in the Bazars of Kasmir and even outside the Valloy, than the 
coins of any other Kasmir king. On the other hand there is the fact that the gold and silver 
coinage of that ruler is practically represented by unique specimens. The verse above quoted 
follows immediately after a poetically extravagant description of the glories of Harsa's court. 
We shall, therefore, scarcely do injustice to the author if we see in the passage nothing but the 
poetically exaggerated statement that under Harsa there circulated also gold and silver coins 
besides the ordinary copper currency. 

It may be assumed that Kalhana means gold coins of Harsa when relating the story how 
this extravagant prince presented ' a lakh of money in gold ' (kdncanadinndralakfa) to Kanaka, 
the brother of Canpaka, whom he wished to compensate for the trouble he had been put 
to by taking singing lessons from himself.' 13 But it is difficult to make quite sure of the actual 
value intended. If Kalhana means a lakh of gold coins such as we estimated above at 12,600 
Dinnaras each, the equivalent of the sum calculated in the ordinary currency, viz. 125,00,00,000 
or 125 Crores of Dinnaras would appear astonishingly large. If, on the other hand, we take 
Kalhana's expression to mean ' a Lakh of Dinnaras (ordinary currency) paid in gold ' the 
amount of the royal present would be reduced to a sum which even under the modest economic 
conditions of Kasmir would scarcely excite attention on the score of extravagance. As we 
find Crores of Dinnaras elsewhere mentioned, even in the possession of private individuals, 4 ' it 
appears to me, on the whole, more probable that in Kalhana's story, whatever its worth, the 
former amount or one approximately equally large was intended. 

15. It must be concluded from these scarce notices that gold and silver cannot have 
formed in Hindu times an important part of the actual coined currency of Kasmir. Yet there 
are indications to show that the country as far as its natural resources admitted, had 
shared in old days that accumulation of precious metals which has at all times been so 
characteristic a feature in the economic history of India. From the manner in which under 
King Ananta a system of gold assay is referred to as the means of ascertaining the savings of 
the people, we see plainly that in Kasmir, too, as in the rest of India it must have been the 
common practice to invest savings in gold and silver ornaments.' 5 Of King Sussala it is 



« vii. 950. 

n vii. 1118 ; regarding Kanaka's relationship 
to Kalhana, compare the Introduction. 

4J Tliua wo road vii. 112 of a certain favourite 
who beginning with a cowree accumulated crores. 
96,00,00,(KK) Illiniums aro referred to vii. 163 as 
an assignment to royal bodyguards. Zainu.l- 
'abidin is said to huve presented in a singlo day 
ten crores of Dinnaras to children ; Jonar. 978. 
For charitablo gifts in crores, see also Fourth 
Chron. 371. 

" See vii. 211 sq. 

Compare for a later period S'riv. iv. 100, 
where the gold bracolots of porsous are men- 
tioned who had not owned beforo a cowree. 

A description like that of Harsa's flight (see 
vii. 1607, 1621) shows how readily such orna- 
ments could be used as substitutes for money in 
times of difficulties. 

In this connection reference may be made to 
a curious form for a marriage cgntract, found in 
the third book of tho Lokapraka^a, in which tho 
quantity of gold to be given in ornaments for tho 



bride is specified. The passage in its queer 
Sanskrit runs thus : atra alamkaranad bhartr- 
pakeat sau[varna]tolakapancakaih 5 tatprav- 
yad (?) di[nnara]sahasracatvarim£ati voda (for 
vedarn {) mule dattaih pravistam tathasmadi- 
yapitrpaksat Bau[varna]tolakarh totpravye 
dinarasahasrastakam caivam ubhayapaksad 
di[nara]sahasra astacatvarimsati, etc. 

Though I am unable at present to explain 
some of the terms employed, it is clear that the 
contract indicates five Tolas' weight as tho quan- 
tity of gold to be given on the part of the bride- 
groom and one Tola as that presented by the 
girl's father. The former quantity is represented 
as oquivalent to 40,000 Dinnaras nnd the latter 
accordingly as equal to 8000 Dinnaras. 

It is difficult to see how tho relative valao 
here assumed for the gold can bo made to accord 
with what we know of tho exchange rate for 
gold, and with the ascertainod value of the 
Kasmir' currency. Taking 1000 Dinnaras as 
oquivalent to | of a silver Itupee or Tola, we 
cannot imagine in tho most benighted corner of 
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i ccorcW that ho transmitted gold ingots to his treasury in the Lohara Castle, in order to 
hoard there the wealth he accumulated by an oppressive fiscal system. 46 

That bullion in some respects took the place of coined silver or gold as a medium of 
exchange may be inferred also from the notice we read in Jonaruja's Chronicle of the poll-tax 
(Jizyah) levied during Muhammadan rule on Brahmans who refused to be converted. 4 ' This 
tax is stated to have been under the earlier Sultans two palas of silver yearly per head. As 
this weight is equivalent to eight Tolas the impost was justly felt as cruelly heavy. Zainu-1- 
'abidin is praised for having reduced it to one Masa per annum. 49 In contrast to the above 
passages we meet in the latter portion of the Fourth Chronicle with comparatively frequent 
mention of gold and silver coins. 49 We may safely take this as an indication of the great 
change which Akbar's conquest of KaSmir and the preceding relations to the Mughal Empiro 
must have effected in the economic and monetary conditions of the Valley. 

16. We have been obliged to discuss at somo length the coinage of the later Hindu 
rulers, because it is immediately connected with the monetary system we have to elucidate. 
But our survey of the available numismatic evidence would not be complete without some 
reference to the Kasmir coins of an earlier period. These coins, though all exhibiting that 
general type already referred to which characterizes the Kasmir coinage throughout its exis- 
tence, are yet clearly marked off by peculiar features of their own from the coinage of S'am- 
karavannan and his successors. For a detailed description of these coins I must refer to 
General Cunningham's work which illustrates the several classes hitherto known. 50 For our 
purposes a notice of the following points may suffice. 

The class of coins which stands nearest in time to those already described, belongs to the 
dynasty which Kalhana treats in Book iv., and which is known as that of the Karkotas. This 
class includes coins of seven distinct kings, several of them not known to us from the 
Chronicle. It is distinguished by a type of bold but rude execution, and the fact that most of 
the coins are made of mixed metal containing only a small alloy of gold. Whereas certain 
types are common enough in this mixed metal, 61 the number of specimens in copper is small. 
General Cunningham was inclined to troat the latter as ' simple forgeries that have been origin- 
ally gilt.' iJ Good specimens of the mixed metal coins seem to have an average weight of about 
120 grains. The specimens in copper are somewhat lighter, the four described by General 
Cunningham weighing 101, 93, 110, and 118 grains, respectively. 

The difference of metal and weight seems to exclude any close and immediate connection 
between this class of coins and the later coinage. The same may bo inferred from the form of 



Asia, a rate ot" exchange which would liavo made 
8 x \ or 2 Tolas Bilvcr equal in valuo to 1 Tulagold. 

The only explanation I can suggest is that tho 
gold which the parties agree to accept, is of the 
poorest description, i.o. silver containing only a 
small alloy of gold. That it was once tho custom 
in the Valley to uso such ' gold ' fur marriago 
gifts is asserted by tho tradition of my Brahman 
friends, A trace of it survives in the popular 
designation of bad gold as kor'gun, 'girl's gold.' 

1 viii. 639. 

*' See vv. 1077 sq. in tho Bombay Ed. of 
Jnnaraja's Chronicle Tho Calcutta Ed. which 
has here an nndoubtod lacuna, shows a portion 
of the passage in si. 815. 

48 Regarding the pala compare note iv. 201- 
203 ; for the masa see above, § 13, note 40. 

Under the Cakk rulors of tho sixteenth 
century tho poll-tax amounted to 40 patias 
yearly for each male member of tho Brahman 



community invested with tho yajTmpavlta. 
Akbar on conquering tho Volley abolished tho 
tax forwhich ho is duly praised by the Chronicler ; 
see Fourth Chrnn. NH."> sqq. Whot coin is meant 
in this paspago by tho yana is not clear. Per- 
haps tho term, which uccording to tho lexico- 
graphers signifies a coin equivalent to 4 Kdkinis, 
is hero used for the Piintshu or Kasira ; 40 Panas 
would thus make a Sasiin. 

49 See Fourth Chron. 659, 901 sq., 909. 

w Reo Coins of Med. India, pp. 42 sqq. and 
Plate iv. 

Thus coins of Durlabha, Kalhana's Dur- 
labhavardhana, pi. iii. 7; Pratapa or Pratiipa- 
clitya 11. (Durlabhaka), pi. iii. 10; Vinayaditya 
or Jayapidu, pi. iii. 14 (compare iv. 517). Very 
common mixed motal coins are those of a king 
whom Cunningham calls Vigraha, but whoso 
name soems to mo to read Visramsadeva, pi. m.o. 
ra See loc. cit. p. 29. 
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the types both on obverse and reverse. Their extremely rude modelling leaves scarcely anything 
resembling human shape in the figures of the standing king and seated goddess. That the far 
better recognizable types on the coins of S'Emkaravaf man and his immediate successors should 
have been copied from the ungainly caricatures of the Karko\a coins appears to me highly im- 
probable. In view of these differences and the absence of any distinct evidence on the point, 
it is impossible to ascertain at present what the relations in regard to monetary value may 
have been between the Karkota coinage and that of the later dynasties. 

17. Among the coins which Gen. Cunningham shows as anterior to those of the Kiirkota 
kings there aro two with the names of Narendra a and Gokarna," which in type, metal, and 
general execution closely attach themselves to the latter class. Of the remaining coins two 
show the name of Pravahasena. In this king we must recognize Pravarasena II. of Kalhana's 
list, the great conqueror of Kasmir tradition and the founder of S'rinagar. 55 His coins 
which are of superior execution and clearly represent a much closer approach to the original 
typo taken from the Indo-Scythian coinage, are known to us only in gold and silver. 

His apparently unique silver coin in the British Museum weighs 120 grains, and may henco, 
as suggested by Cunningham, 36 have been intended for 25 Hatha or 2500 Dinnaras of the later 
currency. But considering that tho silver coinage of the later Hindu period is known to us 
for the present only by a single coin of Harsa, and taking into account the long interval, 
at least five centuries, between Pravarasena and Harsa it would be manifestly unsafe to 
rely on this proposed valuation. The same remark would apply to the gold coin of 
Pravarasena (pi. iii. 3) of which, however, no weight-statement is given in Gen. Cunning- 
ham's list. 

18. Among the earlier coins which can be safely attributed to Kasmir, there is one class 
which pre-eminently deserves our attention in connection with this inquiry. I mean the 
copper coins bearing the name Toramana, which are found to this day jn remarkable quan- 
tities all over Kasmir and the neighbouring regions." The interest which these coins can 
claim from us, is due to two reasons. In the first place we have in the Rajatarangini an im- 
portant passage which distinctly mentions these coins and connects them with a curious 
historical tradition. Secondly, it is certain from a comparison of the types that the coins 
bearing the names of Toramana have been the direct models for the later copper coinage of 
Kasmir. Hence a certain relation to the latter in regard to monetary value is also more 
probable in their case than in that of any other of the earlier Kasmir coins. 

Tho copper coins with Toramfu.ia's name are found in the several varieties which Bhow 
differences both in the characters of the legend and in execution, though the genoral type is 
preserved throughout. This fact, in combination with the great quantities of these coins still 
extant, suggests that they may have been struck during a prolonged period. The coin repro- 
duced by Cunningham (pi. iii, 2) represents the best executed and probably earlier variety, and 
may be taken as a good specimen of the original type. 

Tho obverse shows the figure of the standing king wearing short trousers which gradually 
develop into tho kilt or fustanella of curiously exaggerated dimensions we see in the later 
coinage. To tho left of the figure is the legend ritoramaya in Brahmi character of about tho 
fifth or sixth century. The reverse is occupied by the figure of the seated goddess with tho 
letters Ki (Ke ?)-da-ra written perpendicularly to the left. These letters are found in tho 
same peculiar arrangement on the coins of Pravarasena and on all Karkota coins. They are 
undoubtedly copied from the coins of the later Kusana rulers of Gandhura, and are usually 
believed to contain the name of the founder of the kingdom of the ' Little Yue-tchi,' called 



" See note i. 347. 
" See note i. 346. 
* iii. 324 sqq. 



" See Coins of Med. India, p. 33 j for the coin, 
pi. iii. 4. 
17 Compare above, note iii, 103. 
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Ki-tn-lo in tho Chinose Annals.' 3 With the historical questions which the use of this Kusana 
mint-mark on Kasmir coins raises, we are not concerned in tho present place. 

In other, and as I think later, issues of Toramana's coins the legend of the obverse, 
engraved now in bolder but less careful characters, appears reduced in various fashions to 
S'ritnra, S'rHo, Tora, etc. On the reverse the Kusana legend disappears altogether, and the 
hguro of the goddess becomes more and more like the coarse representation found on the 
later coins. The weight of all specimens seems to range between 100 and 120 grains. 

19. As the coins just described ure the only Kasmir coins showing the name of Toram&na, 
it cannot reasonably be doubted that the tradition which Kalhana, iii. 103, records of tho coins 
struck by Toramana, the brother of King Hiranya, must be understood to refer to them. The 
passage is unfortunately very short, and in ono word probably corrupt. It informs us that 

" Toramana suppressing the undue abundance of [coins] struck by , put in 

circulation coins (dinnui dh) struck in his own [name]." w I have already in the note appended 
to the translation, indicated the reasons which make it impossible to give a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the word iialii-, left hero untranslated. The word which, as it stands in the text, is 
unintelligible, seems to hide a designation of the ruler whose coins Toramana wished to replace 
in circulation by Ins own issue. But neither the context nor other information help us to a 
satisfactory emendation. 

The Chronicle represents Toraniuna as the younger brother and Yuvaraja of Hiranya, 
and relates that the latter, angered by Toramana's assumption of the royal privilege of coining 
in his own name, subsequently imprisoned him. Pravarasena II., Toramana's son, however, 
ultimately attained the throne. It is unnecessary in the present note to examine this account 
of Toramana's personality as to its historical truth. Nor need we consider here his suggested 
identity witli Toramana, the king of the White Huns and father of Mihirakula. The 
questions thus raised have been discussed elsewhere. But it is important to point out that 
the coins of Toramana, as far as our present knowledge goes, represent the earliest distinct 
issue of the Kasmir mint, 80 and that the traditional account, too, recognized the close 
connection between Toramana and Pravarasena II., which is so plainly attested by the coins. 

20. If the copper pieces of Toramana were the first independent coinage of Kasmir, as 
Gen. Cunningham believed, or at least the commencement of n new system of coinage, it is easy 
to understand why their issues should have been so abundant, and why they have remained So 
long in circulation. On the latter point the passago of S'rivara's Chronicle, iii. 213, furnishes 
very remarkable evidence. We read there that Sultan Hasan Shfih (a.d. 1472-1484) finding 
" that the coins of the illustrious Toramana were no longer circulating, put into circulation 
a new [coin called] Dcidnmari made of lead." 01 The next verse which has already been 
quoted above, § 12, then mentions the fact that the old copper Paiieuviriisatika or Puiitshu, 
was by the same ruler somewhat reduced [in weight] owing to the exhausted state of the 
treasury. 

The words ot S'rivara make it perfectly clear that even in the fifteenth century there must 
have been coins in circulation which were known by the name of Toramana. As " tho old 



See Ccnningiiam, Coins of Med-. India, pp. 27 
sqq. ; LoXcr 1 nd<>- Sctjtli. pp. 61 sqq. where the 
coins ol" Turamana are discussed. Fur Ki-to-lo, 
bco Speciit, Elvdcv flitr VAsic Ccntrnle, pp. ]2, 14. 

vl The text of the passage is: baldhatdndih 
prdcuryam rinivdrydsamunjasd I Toramdnena 
diiindrdti tvahatdh sampravartitdhn. 

For Gen. Cunningham's repeated attempts to 
interpret the passage, see note iii. 103 and Later 
lnd"-Srylhianii, p. 82. They are vitiatod hy his 
belief that the word dhata, ' struck,' could bo con- 
nected with the Ka. term hath. We have seen , 



however, that this appears always correctly as 
t'ata in the text of the Chronicle. .It is scarcely 
necessary to show at length that bdIa-(rocto 
bald.) in the first word of the verse cannot moan 
■ great king ' as Cunningham, Later Indn.Scyth. 
p. 63, assumes. 

w Gen. Cunningham already had clearly 
realized tho nnmiBinatio evidence on this point ; 
seo Later Indo-Scyth. p. 63. 

" Tho text is : S'rUoramuyadlnndrdn nijjirn- 
corffti nn-lyn ca | diidinndri nwjamayl navd tena 
pravartitu II. 
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copper Paiicavimsatika," i.e. the ordinary copper piece of the later Hindu and Muhammadan 
coinage is separately referred to, it follows that S'rivara could have meant only the copper 
coins with Toramana's name as actually known to us. As their weight was different from 
that of the usual copper coins, it was necessary to distinguish them by a separate designation, 
and for this the name so clearly shown in their legend offered itself most conveniently. We 
find this conclusion strikingly illustrated by the fact that the Lokaprakasa in a miscel- 
laneous list of words, mentions the terms ' toramanah' immediately before ni$kdh and dinnarah." 

21. The fact of a circulation prolonged through at least eight centuries, the actual 
abundance of the coins and the variety of the dios used for them — all these point to the 
conclusion that ' Toramanas ' were struck, not only by the king who bore this name, but 
by a succession of rulers after him. It is certainly significant that from certain Karkota 
kings like Vinayaditya-Jayapida, Durlabha, etc., we have no genuine copper coins by the side 
of the large quantities of mixed metal coins. 

May we not reasonably suppose in explanation of this curious fact that the copper 
coinage under this dynasty consisted of pieces of Toramatja, supplemented by fresh issues 
reproducing the original name and coin-type more or less successfully ? It is impossible 
now to guess the reason which led to the retention of the earlier copper coins. But it 
would be easy enough to quote parallel cases from the numismatic history of both Europe 
and India down to quite modern times. 63 It must also be noted that in the case of 
copper money the small advantage derived from melting it down has always tended to secure 
a prolonged circulation to the earlier coinage.** 

22. The assumption here indicated may help to explain the reference which Kalhana, 
iv, 617, makes to the largo quantity of copper coins issued by Jayapida. The story is related 
there that the king, thanks to the indication of the Nftga of the Mahapadma lake, found a mine 
rich in copper. " From this mountain which was in Kramarajya, he obtained copper 
sufficient to coin hundred crores less one Dinnaras which bore his name," Jayapida is then 
said to have offered to other kings the wager that they should produce a complete hundred of 
crores. The legendary character of the story as told in the Chronicle, is evident enough. But 
it is possible that the tradition of Jayapida having coined copper money in large quantities had 
some foundation in fact. In Jonarflja's time the copper mine in Kramarajya seems still to 
have been known, and to have been popularly connected with Jayapida's minting opera- 
tions. 65 In the note on the passage, I have already pointed out that genuine copper coins with 
Jayapida's name are unknown. We could account for the above tradition if some part of the 
abundant issues of Toramilna coins were to be attributed to him. 

23. The average weight of the ' Toramunas ' as we have seen, is considerably in excess 
of that of the copper pieces of the later Hindu kings, being about 110 grains against the 91 
grains of the latter. It must, hence, be assumed that while in circulation by the side of the 
lighter pieces they commanded a premium. An exchange of 8 Toramanas against 10 Puntshus 
would have approximately represented the relation in value. On this point, however, no 
evidence is available. 

General Cunningham was inclined to connect the 'Toramanas' with the barbarous pieces 
of the later Kusana princes which, he supposes, Toramuna had collected and recoined in his 
own name. These coins, according to him, vary in weight from 100 to 125 grains.™ On 



ra Compare Prof. Wobor's abstract, Ind. Stud. 
xviii. p. 358. The old birch-bark MS. deposited 
by mo in the Imperial Library, Viimiin, correctly 
reads toramanah, instead of inrama of the Poona 
and Berlin MSS. 

63 Compare, e.g., the continued circulation in 
the Red Sea Littoral of the Maria Therosa 
dollars which, I believe, the Vienna mint used 



to coin until quito recently. The fact that all 
silver coins which formed the circulation of 
India in the first third of this century bore the 
name of Shah 'Alnm is another striking in- 
stance ; see Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 27. 

64 Compare Prinsep, Useful Tabks, p. 38. 

a See Jonor. 884. 

m Soe later Indo-Scyth. p. 03. 
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historical grounds this connection appears plausible enough. But I have not been able to 
find exact statements as to the weight of these Kusana coins. 

More important it would he for us to ascertain the cause of the change in weight 
which attends the new issue of Kasmir copper coins from Avantivarman onwards. Our 
available materials do not permit us to form a final opinion on the point. But judging from 
whatever indications there are, it appears probable that this change represents only an early 
step in that course of gradual debasement which we traced above in the history of the later 
Kasmir coinage down to the time of Akbar. 

24. If this explanation is corroct wo must take the Toramfma for the Paficavimsatika 
of the period preceding Avantivannan's accession, and accordingly assume that the monetary 
system of the later Hindu times existed already under the Karlcota dynasty and earlier, but 
with a somewhat higher intrinsic value. In favour of such a view we might refer to two passages 
of Kalhana's Book iv., where sums of money are specified in terms exactly corresponding to 
those used in later portions of the narrative. Thus we read, in iv. 4'J!>, of Jayiipida's Chief 
Pandit drawing a daily pay of one lakh Dinnaras. Again, in iv. (598 sq., we are told that 
Mamma, one of the regents of the state under Ajitapi()a, at tho consecration of a temple 
presented Brahmans with eighty-five thousand cows (or, we mu9t presume, their equivalent 
value in money), and gave with each cow /jOOO Dinniiras :is an outfit. 

It is ovident that such largo figures can be understood only on tho basis of a currency in 
which a " Thousander " represented a value not greatly in excess of Abu-l-Fazl's Sasiin (one- 
fourth of a Rupee). 

A deterioration of tho currency such as wo aro led to assume here, might, partially 
at least, be accounted for by the disturbed Btate nf the country during the nominal reigns 
of the last Karko^a rulers. Kalhana's narrative shows us for moro than half a century a 
succession of puppet-kings, and the division of all royal power between contending court 
factions. It can thus scarcely bo a mere coincidence that wo find the accession of Avantivar- 
man's dynasty (A.u. 8o0) which closes this period of internal troubles, marked also by a 
modification in the value of the currency tokens. 

25. Having completed our survey of the coinage of Kasmir as far as it can throw light on 
the old monetary system of the country, it will be useful to summarize here briofly tho results 
of our inquiry concerning this system. The comparison of Abu-l-Fazl's account, and of the 
still'surviving tradition with the data of the Rujatarangini and the later KaSmirian texts, 
has shown us that the currency of Kasmir, at least from tho ninth century onwards, was 
based on a decimal system of values starting from a very small unit. The values which can be 
shown to have been actually used in reckoning, are given in the following table with their 
Sanskrit and modern designation : — 

12 Dinnaras = 1 *Dvadasa ("Twelver"), Bahyan'. 

2 •Dvadaia = 25 Dinniiras or 1 Panravithmtika ( " Twenty-fiver " ), Pimtshu. 

4 Pancavimsatika = 100 Dinnaras or 1 Statn (" Hundreder" ), Hath. 
10 S'ata = 1000 Dinnaras or 1 Sahatra ( " Thousander "), Snswn. 

100 Sahasra = 100,000 Dinnaras or 1 Lakia (" Lakh " ). 

100 Lakaa = 10,000,000 Dinnaras or 1 Kofi ( " Crore " ). 

In using the designations here indicated it was usual, but not necessary to add the word 
dinndra in the general sense of " money " (modern dyfir), in order to mark their character as 
monetary terms. 

The following table shows the coins which can bo assumed to have represented 
monetary values of the above description at successive periods, togethor with their metal 
and weight. The equivalent values for Akbar's timo, calculated on Abu-l-Fazl's estimate, are 
shown in a separate column. 
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Vnhio in 
Dinnflms. 


Designation. 


Early Hindu Coins 
(up to A.n. 865). 


Laler Hindu 
Coins (from A.D. 
855 onwards). 


Muhamma. 
dan Coins. 


Equivalent values on 
Abu-l-Fa^l's estimate. 


12 


Dv.-.dnSa (Bah°- 


... 


M 45 gTS. 




J Dam or Rupee 


25 


Pancaviriisatika 


M 1 10 gra. (?) 


JE 91 pre. 


83 grs. 


^ Dam. or | j u Itupee 




( Pfm t film ^ 

^ l II 1 1 I.OII U 1 










100 


S'nta (U;1th) 








1 Dam or Bupee 


500 






M 23 5 grs. 




5 Dams or J Rupee 


1,000 


Saliasra (SHsiin) 








10 Dams or J Rupee 


2,000 








M 94 grs. 


20 Dams or } Rupee 


2,500 




A\ 120 £TR. (?) 






25 Dams or Rupee 


12,500 






■A 7 " 73 grs. (?) 




125 Dams or 3J Rupees 


100,000 


Laksa (Lakh) 








25 Rupees 


10,000,000 


Koti (Crore) 








2500 Rupees 



86. The table shows that tho only denomination of coin9 which can bo traced through- 
out, is the copper coin representing 2- f > Dinnftras. Taking into consideration also the vast 
preponderance of those coins in quantity, tho old currency of Kasmir must bo described as one 
in copper. 

Abii-l-Fazl's valuation of 4 Puntshus or 100 Dinn&raB at j>„ Rupee enables us to estimate 
tho intrinsic value of sums expressed in terms of the Kasmir currency. But inasmuch as his 
valuation relates to a debased form of the currency in which the Puntshn was represented by a 
coin of about 81 grs. instead of one of circ. 91 grs., an addition of 12 per cont. is required to arrive 
at a correct estimate of the metal value of the currency for the period from A.D. 8C5 to the 
close of the Hindu rule. A still more considerable addition, circ. 30-8 per cent., would 
have to be made for tho earlier Hindu period in case the suggestion should prove correct 
that the Toramuna coins of circ. 110 grs. represent the Puntshu of tho eBrlier coinage. 

27. The question naturally presents itself aB to tho unit underlying the system of 
monetary account here described. The only passage of Kalhapa's Chronicle which mentions 
a singlo Dinnara, unfortunatoly does not make it quite clear whether a separate monetary 
token is meant, or whether the unit is referred to only aB the subdivision of a larger figure 
convenient for reckoning." If the Dinnara was more than a mere abstract unit of account, 
it could not well have been represented by any other token than the cowree. For the 
weight of copper which would correspond to the twenty-fifth part of a Pancaviriisatika, 
viz. \\, or 364 grs., is manifestly too small for a real coin. No copper pieces of this 
diminutive size are actually ever found in Kasmir. 68 

That the cowree was from early times used as a monetary token in Kasmir as else- 
where in India, is amply shown by our texts. Kalhana names in a characteristic fashion the 
lowest and highest monetary values when he speaks of a favourite of King SamgrAmadeva, 
who, starting with a cowree (varafaka) had amassed crores. 09 Ksomondra, who had a keen 



fi ' Kalhana in his account of n famine under 
Hnr;a, vii. 1220, mentions that the Khnri of rice 
sold for 500 Dinnnras and 2 Pains of grapes 
(uwrJifln) for 1 Dinnfira. The Khori contains 
1020 Palas (seo note v. 71), and what Kalhana 



evidently wants to say is that a Khari of grapes 
cost 9fi0 Dinnftras. 

*' The smallest old copper coins of India seem 
to weigh 9 grains ; Bee Cunningham, Coins of 
Anc. Jndia, p. 46. 

ra vii. 112. 
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eye for the small affairs of his own country and time, humorously describes the miserly 
trader, who in the evening after plundering his customers, is with difficulty induced to give 
three cowrees to his household. 70 Elsewhere he tells of an equally close-fisted merchant who 
sends as his contribution to a dinner-party one Tola of oil, two of salt, and two cowrees for 
vegetables." 1 Cowree and crore are contrasted as above also by Jonaraja, 688, while 
S'rivara speaks of soldiers of fortune who before did not own a cowree, and now sport gold 
bracelets." 

28. We have seen already above that the popular reckoning in Kasmir as surviving to 
the present day, counts the Bah"gan l as equal to 8 cowrees, and tlui l'untshu as equal to 
16 cowrees. As 4 Puntshus go to the Hath, which is represented now by the pice or ^ of 
a rupee, it follows that 16 X 4 X 64, or 4096 cowrees are, or were until quite recently, 
reckoned in the rupee. In Akbar's time the term Hath applied, as we have seen, to a copper 
coin of greater intrinsic value, equivalent to of a rupee.'' 1 

The conditions of traffic and freight which practically alone affect the relative value of 
these small shells, can in regard to Kasmir scarcely be said to have altered materially between 
the Mughal period and the early part of this century. We may, hence, reasonably assume 
that the relation between silver and cowrees in Kasmir was then approximately the same 
as in recent times. Dividing accordingly 4096 by 40, we obtain 102'4 cowrees to the H5th or 
' Hundreder ' of Abu-l-Fazl. This result comes so strikingly close to the one we must 
expect if the unit of the Kasmir monetary system was in reality the cowree, that it seems to me 
to give considerable weight to the above explanation. 

It might be objected that as the copper coins of the later Hindu kings were by some 12 per 
cent, heavier than those upon which Abii-l-Fazl's estimate is based, they could be supposed— 
catterU paribus — to have represented a proportionately greater number of cowrees. As a set- 
off against this, however, we may point to the undoubted change which the Muhammadan 
conquest must have brought about in the conditions of trade and traffic from India to Kasmir. 
In Hindu times the country was jealously guarded against all foreigners, particularly from 
the south, as Alberuni's account clearly shows us.' 4 The facilities of commerce with India 
proper from where alone the cowrees could be supplied, must necessarily have been far more 
restricted than in the succeeding epoch. We could tlms readily understand that whereas at 
the earlier period a coin of 91 or even more grains copper was the equivalent of 100 cowrees, 
the same quantity of shells could subsequently be obtained for 83 or 81 grains.' 5 

29. The facts I have indicated create a strong presumption that the unit of the Kasmir 
monetary system was originally the cowree. But it must be owned that the data at present 
available do not permit us to settle this point with absolute certainty. Irrespective, however, 
of any view which we shall ultimately have to take of this question, it is certain that the unit 
of the Kasmir currency was an exceptionally small ono. This fact alone is of considerable 
interest for the study of the old economic conditions of the country. But it is even more 
important for this purpose that we are now able to estimate with approximate accuracy the 
real value of the prices, salaries, etc., which we find recorded in Kalhana's work and the later 



70 See Kalavilasa, ii. 5, 7. 

71 Samatjamatrka, viii. 80 (the word for cowree 
is here *i'et*'fr«). 

1- R'riv. iv. 100. 

7S The very slight difference in pure silver 
weight between Akbar's Enpee and the present 
standard of the British Rupee can safely be 
ignored here. 

N See India, i. p. 200. 

»* It would, in fact, seem worth considering 
whether the debasement of the KaSmir copper 



coina"o we have tracod above, was not to some 
extent caused or facilitated by the gradual 
diminution of the value of the cowree. 

Thomas in Prinsep's Useful Tablm, p. IM, 
quotes from Sir H. M. Klmot's ' Glossary nl 
Terms used in tho North-Western Provinces ot 
India,' curious evidence as to how facilities ot 
commerce have in recent times depressed the 
value of the cowree in more accessible parts oi 
India. 
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Chronicles. As a comparison of these notices is best adapted to illustrate the purchasing 
power of the monetary values wo have discussed, it will be convenient to examine them in 
the present place. 

30. Considering the paramount importance which rice, the staple produce; of the valley, 
has at all times possessed for the material condition of its inhabitants, it is only natural 
that most of our notices refer to it. The first mention of rice-prices we find in the rei^n 
of Avantivarman. His extensive drainage operations produced a considerable fall in the 
rates of this produce. Previously the price of a Khari amounted to 200 Dinnaras on the average 
in good years, 76 and at a time of famine rose as high as lOoO Dinnaras." The extension of 
cultivation on the lands reclaimed by Suyya is said to have brought it down as low as 
36 Dinnaras or, as the old glossator A» plainly tells ns, three BaWr/nn' 7" If we take into 
account that the Khari, which is still in Kasmir the standard measure of weight, corresponds 
to about 177 pounds," the latter price appears even for Kasmir almost incredibly low. 
Subsequently, COO Dinnaras for the Khari are referred to as the price at famine rates in the 
time of Harsa. As late as the reign of Zaimi-l-'abidin (\.i>. 14:>0-70) 300 Dinnaras were the 
price in ordinary years, while 1500 Dinnaras were paid in a famine. 60 

Against this figure the 10,000 Dinnaras quoted as a famine price under Muhammad 
Shah in the sixteenth century, show already a considerable rise. 61 This increase must havo 
been due partly to permanent causes, such as we have alluded to above. For we are informed 
by AbG-l-Fazl, that when under Akbar Qazi 'All carried out a revenue assessment of Kasmir, 
' taking the prices current for several years,' the average price of the Kharwar (or Khiiri) ' in 
kind ' was ascertained to be 29 Dams (i.e. 2900 Dinnaras), and the Khnrw&r 'in money ' was 
fixed according to the former rate at 13?, Dams (i.e. 1332 Dinnaras)." 1 The price given here 
for the ' Kharwar in money ' represents the fixed commutation rate at which grain, in 
accordance with a system surviving in part to the present day, was sold from the State stores 
to the city population. 93 

31. Of the prices current for other commodities we hear unfortunately but little. In 
his description of a famine under Harsa, Kalhana informs us that the Pala of wool sold for 
6 Dinnitras. ,H As 1920 Palas go to the Khari, the price of the latter was accordingly 11, "20 
Dinnaras. For comparison's sake it may be stated that wool until recont economical changes 
was priced at about 44 Rupees per Kharwar. This sum converted at Abii-l-Fazl's rate of 
40 Dams or 4000 Dinnaras = 1 Rupee would correspond to 176,000 Dinnaras. At the same 
famine rice was sold at COO Dinnaras for the Khari. If we accept Rs. 2 per Khftri as a fair 
average rate in recent years for rice sold in the open market, and assume that the value of 
wool has risen since Harsa's time in the same proportion as that of rice, we get the equation 
600 : 8000 — x : 176,000. The result shows 11,000 Dinnaras as the price of a Khnri of wool for the 
period referred to. This agrees closely with the 6 Dinnaras per Pala or 11,020 Dinnaras per 
Khari recorded in the text. 

At the same famine one Dinnilra is said to have been the price for two Palas of grapes 
{mardvika),^ which gives a price of 960 Dinnaras for the Khari. I am unable to compare this 
rate with modern prices, as the wholesale production of grapes in the valley is now practically 



7S See v. 116. 
77 v. 71. 

I* v. 117, and above, § 9. 

'° Comparo noto v. 71. 

"" S'rlv. i. 202. 

Fourth Chron. 347. 

" J Atn i Akb., ii. pp. 366 sq. 

M Comparo regarding tho ' Kharwar in money 1 
which appears in the Lokapraka£a as dinnara- 
khSri, note v. 71. Fur tho systom by which the 



State monopolized the groatost portion of tlio 
grain trade, see Lawbence, pp. 390 sq. It niay 
be of interest to noto that the price of rice as 
Bold from the State atoroB amounted to 10 annas 
(British currency) at the end of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh's reij^n, while in the present year 
(1898) it is Rs. 1-4 per Khar. The latter rate 
would correspond to 60 Dams of Akbar. 

M vii. 12111. 

" vii. 1220. 
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restricted to the State vineyards on the Dal, which supply the State wine factory. But 
fortunately we have a quotation for Akbar's time in a passage of the Ain-i Akbari which 
informs us that " in Kashmir 8 Sirs of grapes are bought for 1 dam." 86 Eight Sera are equivalent 
to 160 Palas; hence, at the above rate 1 Pala cost \%% or | Dinnara, We see that 
what was a famine rate in the eleventh century had become the ordinary price five centuries 
later. 

32. Reference has already been made to the curious specimen of a Bania's account, 
to which Kalhana treats us in his story of the law-suit wisely decided by King Uccala 
(viii. 136-143). Small as the amounts named for the several amusing items must appear to 
us when converted into their real value at the rate now ascertained, we can yet scarcely 
accept them as genuine quotations of prices. 67 For it is evident from the tenor of the 
anecdote that the amounts stated are meant to represent the grossly exaggerated charges of 
a cheating petty trader. But even as such they are characteristic for the extreme cheapness 
of old Kas'mir. 

Salt has always been a comparatively expensive article in Kasmir, as it has to be 
imported from the Panjab or Ladiikh. S'rivara tells us that at a time when the passes to 
the south were closed owing to political troubles, tho price even in the capital rose to 
25 Dinnaras or a Puntehu for 1^ Palas." 3 At present 8 Sers salt for the rupee is con- 
sidered a low rate in the city. At this rate one Sf-r costs J of a Rupee or 5 Haths 
(500 Dinnaras), according to the estimate of Abii-1-Fazl, which give9 for 1 Pala, or -fa Set, 
a price of or 25 Dinnaras. We see that tho emergency rate of the fifteenth century was 
yet 50 per cent, below tho present ordinary rate. 

33. The prices here examined indicate an extromo cheapness of all indigenous produce 
in Kasmir, not only for the Hindu period, but also for centurios after its close. They might, 
indeed, excite doubts as to the correctness of our price calculations, had we not the evidence 
of Abii-l-Fazl to fall back upon. But Kasmir is not the only part of India to astonish us by 
the cheapness of its commodities. For what Ibn Batuta, the traveller of the fourteenth 
century, tells us of the prices current in the Bengal of his own time, comes apparently very 
close to the economic conditions of old Kasmir." 11 

An acquaintance of his, Ibn Batuta informs us, used to buy thera a twelvemonth's supply 
for his household of three, for a silver dinar, equivalent to a rupee. The quantity of 
unhusked rice thus purchased was eighty Delhi rothls, or about 2300 lbs. avoirdupois.™ He saw 
a milch cow sold in Bengal for three silver dinars (or 1£ rupeo), eight fat fowls sold for a 
dirhem (one-eighth of a rupee), etc. And from a note of Sir H. Yule we learn that even at 



M Soe Ain-i Akb., i. p. 65. In the same passage 
we read that the expenso of transporting a 
maund of grapes was 2 rupees; " tlui Kuah- 
mirians bring them on their backs in lung 
baskets." The cost of transport (to Delhi 1 ) 
here quoted is characteristic for the obstacles in 
the way of commerce betwoon KaSmir and 
India. The maund of Akbar may be reckoned 
at about one-half of the present standard maund, 
i.e. at 40 pounds ; see PaiNSEF, Useful Table, 
p. 111. The mode of transport here described 
is still hi vogue for Kas'mir fruits. 

"' Tho items are : 600 Dinnaras for bridge 
tolls ; 100 Dinnaras for the repair of a shoe and 
whip ; 50 Dinnaras for Ghee as an ointment ; 300 
Dinnaras as compensation for a load of broken 
pots; 100 Dinnaras for mice and fish-juice 
bought in tho bazar as food for a litter of 
kittens (!) ; 700 Dinnaras for an ointment and 



tho small quantities of rice, Ghee and honoy as 
required at a S'raddho ; 100 Dinnaras for honey 
and gingor for a sick child ; 300 Dinnaras for an 
unfortunate beggar (enough to feed him on rice 
for perhaps three months!); 100-200 Dinnaras 
for scent and other small offerings to Tantrio 
Gurus. 
* Seo 8'riv. iv. 684. 

m I take this curious information from Sir 
Hemiy Yulk's •'Cathay and the way thither, 
whero extracts of Ibn Batuta'B Travels are 
illustrated by a profusion of learned notos ; 
seo pp. 450 sq., for the account of Bengal 
prices. 

*> Another valuation of the rothl (or maund) 
of that period at 247 lbs., would reduco the 
purchase to about 1976 lbs., still o respectable 
quantity. 
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tho end of the seventeenth century fiflO lbs. of rico were bought at Chittagong for a rupee, 
and sixty ' good tame poultry ' for the same money. 91 Such were the prices in a largo 
province boasting of easy communications by sea and river, and forming part of a great empire. 
Wo can, hence, scarcely wonder at the cheapness that reigned in the Kasmir of Hindu times, 
when the great obstacles to commerce arising from the valley's natural situation wore 
increased by a .system of rigid political isolation. 

34. It is manifest that tho rates of victuals, and in particular those of rice, as recorded 
by Kalhana, afford the best gauge for an estimate of tho relative value which cash sums, such 
as salaries, represented in tho Kasmir of Hindu times. We shall scarcely err considerably if 
for tho purpose of such an estimate we take 200 Dinnaras as a fair average rate for the 
Khari of rice." 

Estimated by this standard the 100,000 Dinnaras daily pay which Udbha v a, Jayaphja's 
Chief Pandit was lucky enough to draw, 93 was a voiy respect;iblo remuneration indeed, 
corresponding in value to 600 Khitris of grain. Calculated at the rate indicated by 
Abii-l-Fazl, and increased by 12 per cent, in accordance with the greater intrinsic value of the 
earlier copper coinage, the Lakh of Udbhata's daily pay would amount to 28^ rupees. This daily 
allowance, though acceptable enough even for a Pandit of the present day would sciircely excite 
the attention of a modern Chronicler. But if wo convert the sum named by Kalhana into 
its equivalent in grain, and estimate tho present value of the latter according to the commu- 
tation rate of H rupee for the Khari," we arrive at the sum of (i'2o rupees as representing 
approximately for the present day the same purchasing power which Udbhata's 100,000 
Dinnaras had in his own time. 

Calculated on the same basis even tho sum of 2000 Dinnaras of Lavata, the favourite 
of S'ariikaravarman, was a large daily allowanco for one who had been a load-carrier by 
occupation. 35 And it is not difficult to realize that the subsidies paid by King Ananta to the 
refugee S'fdii princes, amounting to 1/50,000 Dinnaras daily in tho case of Rudrapiila, and 
80,000 Dinnaras in that of Diddapala, constituted a serious drain on tho royal treasury." 1 
The quantities of grain which theso sums could purchase in tho Kasmir of the eleventh 
century, would at tho prosent day represent values of about 937 and 500 rupees respectively, 
calculated according to the above standard. We can thus well understand the astonish- 
ment which Kalhana expresses at the fact that even such magnificent allowances did not 
prevent their high-horn recipients from being troubled by debts. 

35. Wo are all tho moro justified in taking the prices of grain as the true standard 
by which to ostimato the rolative value of the cash amounts mentioned in the Chronicle, 
because thero is good reason to believe that rico has already in early times formed a kind of 
subsidiary currency in Kasmir. 

This belief is based primarily on tho fact that such a system has survivod in Kasmir 
to tho present day. As by far the greatest part of tho land revenue was until quite 
recently collected in kind, 07 it was the regular system for tho Stato to pay all salaries, 
grants, etc., in grain or other produce taken from the State stores. Since tho roign of 
Maharaja Gulab Singh, the amounts payable to servants of the Stato wore nominally fixed 



81 See Cathay, snpplem. note, p. ecli. ; quoted 
from Hamilton's New Account of the East Indies, 
od. 1744, ii. p. 23. 

It is probable that similar ovidonce for low 
prices of agricultural produce could be collected 
fur othor parts of India also. Bnt I am unable 
at present to refer to tho works whir 1 - are likely 
to furnish theso data. 

02 Wo have seen that 200 Dinnaras was tho 
usual rate before Avantivarman cxtondod tlio 



area of cultivated land (v. 117). In the fiftoontli 
century the ordinary price was still only 300 
Dinnaras (soe S'rie. i. 202). Our assumed aver- 
age of 200 Dinnaras is thus certainly not too low. 

93 iv. 405. 

94 See above, noto 83. 
9i See v. 205. 

96 Compnre vii. 144 eqq. 
Sen noto v. 171. 
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in rupees. These sums were thou converted into ' S'ali' (rice) or other produce available 
in tho State granaries according to the established commutation rates already referred to. 
Previously, however, even these nominal cash rates were unknown in official use, and all 
salaries, etc., were actually fixed in Kharis of rice. The custom thus established extended 
to the wages of all sorts of private servants, and has in this sphere been maintained to 
the present day. 

The following remarks of Mr. Lawrence graphically describe the state of things as it 
existed till the introduction of recent administrative reforms : " " In 1889, when I commenced 
work, it might be said that money prices did not exist. Salaries were paid in grain, and I 
remember that in 1889, 1 was requested to take oil-seeds, in lieu of cash, in payment of the 
salary of myself and my department. Oil-seeds were looked upon as an appreciated currency. 
Not only did the State pay its officials in grain, but private persons paid their servants in the 
same fashion, and 16 to 20 Kharw&rs of Shali was the ordinary wages of a domestic 
servant. The currency was to a great extent Shali, and silver played a subsidiary part in the 
business of the country." 

36. That the system here described has come down from an earlier time is proved beyond 
all doubt by the detailed account of Abu-1-Fazl, which shows that the revenue administration 
of Kasmir was in the sixteenth century materially the same as in recent times.' 9 The same 
must be concluded for the Hindu period from such indications as Kalhana gives us. 100 By far 
the greatest portion of the land revenue being assessed and collected in Kharis of grain, it 
necessarily follows that the consequences in respect of the currency must have been similar 
to those prevailing to our time. The Lokaprakaia fully supports this conclusion. Kharis of 
rice (dhanyakhari) are stated there in fixed quantities as payments of rents, fines, interest, 
etc., even in cases where tho original amounts forming the subjects of contracts are quoted 
in Dinnara figures. 101 

37. The system of reckoning revenues in grain is widely spread throughout Asia, and is 
naturally well adapted to the economic conditions of a mainly agricultural country. 102 In a 
territory isolated by great mountain barriers, and hence far removed from the influences of 
export trade like Kasmir, such n system based on the staple produce of the country and 
tho main food stuff of its inhabitants, must have specially recommended itself by its 
stability. 

Its existence in old Kasmir, which we conclude from the evidence above indicated, 
greatly helps us to understand the facts we have ascertained regarding the cash currency of 
the country. A monetary system based on the cowree unit and represented in its main 
bulk by a copper coinage, becomes far more intelligible if we realize that it was supplemented 
in all important transactions of public business and private life by the ample Btores of another 
circulating medium, the Khftri of rice. 



" Compare Valley, p. 243. 

50 Sco Ain-iAkb., ii. pp. 366 sqq. 

"" See notes v. 171 sqq. 

101 Comparo, e.g., Ind. Stud, xviii. pp. 346, 
37K. 

In another place of Book ii. the yearly pay of 
a servant is fixed at 15 Kharis of rice, which 
together with some small perquisites are valued 
as the equivalent of 5000 Dinnuras. 

102 Friar Odoric in hiB account of the Chinese 



province of Mon:i, Bpeaks of a certain rich ma" 
who " hath a revenue of thirty (union of tagars of 
rice. And each tuman is ten thousand, and 
each togar is the amount of a hoavy ass-load 
(oar Kharwar, i.e. Persian Khar-bar). Sea 
Cat has, p. 152. Sir H. Yule in his note remarks : 
" ReyumioB continued to bo estimated in China 
in 'sabks of rico until lotely, if they are not so 
still. In Burma they are always estimated in 
baskets of rice." 
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NOTE I. — v. 97-100. 

THE CONFLUENCE OF THE VITASTA AND SINDHU. 

1. The interest of this passage us well as its diihculty lies in the exact topographical 
indications which it furnishes with reference to the ancient junction of the Vitasta and 
Sindhu Bivors. These indications, if correctly interpreted in the present note, enable us to 
trace at this point an important result of Suyya's regulation of tho Vitasta. 

The Vitasta and its largest tributary, the Sindhu (seo note i. 57), meet at present opposite 
to the largo village of Shdd'pi'ir, 74° 34' long. 34° 11' hit,, and about nine miles in a direct lino 
to the north-west of S'rinagar. That this has been the point of junction since at least the 
fourteenth century, is proved beyond all doubt by the name of the place itself. The modern 
name Shiid'pur is, as a notico of Abu-1-Fa?l shows, only a contraction of the original form of 
the name Shahabwldinpui-} From Jonaraja's Chronicle, 409, we learn that Shahabuddinpiir 
took its name from Sultfin Shahabuddin (a.d. 1354-1373), who founded a 'town' called after r his 
own name at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu. 

2. Considering that only two centuries lie between Kalhana's time and the date of 
Shahabuddin, and that the Chronicle of Jonaraja makes no reference to any change in the 
river-course during the intervening period, we can safely conclude that the confluence of tho 
two rivers' was also in Kalhana'B time at the same point whore we see it at present. Kalhana 
in our passnge distinctly attributes the junction of the two rivers, as it oxisted in his own tiino, 
to the operations of Suyya. Seeing then that this junction has not changed to the present 
day, we must acknowledge that our author's prediction, v. 98, as to tho durability of Suyya's 
achievements at this particular spot has so far been fully realized. 

3. For the identification of the place where the rivers met previous to the operations of 
Suyya, wo have to rely chiefly on the indications which Kalhana gives us as to its position 
relative to 'J'rigrdmi and the temple of Visnu Vainynnumin. These indications will be best 
understood by a reference to the detailed map of " Parihusapura and Confluence of Vitasta 
and Sindhu," prepared by me. 

The evidence of other passages, as already indicated in note iv. 323, had made it easy for 
me to recognize ThighamI in the modern village of Trigftm, situated on the left bank of the 
Vitastn, about one and a quarter miles to the south-west of Shad'pur. But for the identifi- 
cation of the Vainyasvamin temple and the full comprehension of the data given in our passage 
as to the position of the former confluence, a careful examination of the topography and 
ancient remains of the neighbourhood was necessary. This I was able to effect on a visit 
which I paid to this locality in October, 1892. The information then collected I took occasion 
to revise and to supplement on a fresh visit in May, 189(i. 

4. Trlgam is the name given to a collection of small hamlots situated at a short distance 
from each other on the raised ground which stretches from tho left bank of the Vitasta in the 
direction of the Par'spor plateau described in Note K These hamlets are Parepur on the 
east, Gund-i Khalil in the centre, Kriil'pfir to the west, and Zerpur to the south. Clbse up to 
Gund-i Khalil, tho position of which is approximately indicated by tho triangulation point 
'Trigftm' of tho larger Survey map, there reaches from the south-west a swampy depression 
about a quarter of a mile broad, and filled throughout tho year with stagnant water. This 



1 " ShnlialMi<Uhii|>ur is on the banks of tho a favourite resort. The Sinil joins tlio Miliut ut 
Uihul and about it ale lai'jjo plauo-troos, which is this point." Aln-i Aki., ii. p. JJG4. 
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swamp runs with a gradually deepening bed for about three quarters of a mile in a south- 
westerly direction past Zerpiir, and towards the small village of Malikpur. Close to the latter 
it joins the deep-cut marshy depression known as Badrihil Ndla, which separates the plateau 
of Par*spor from the lands of Trigam. 

Going round the bank of the Trigam swamp to the south-east we come to Zerpiir and then 
to the hamlet of Mal'piir, which lies on an inlet of the swamp running to the north-east. On 
the south bank of this inlet and almost bordering on Mal'pur, lies Malikpur in the shade of 
magnificent plane-trees. The fiejds of Malikpur occupy the narrow strip of raised ground 
which separates the southern end of the Trigam swamp from the Badrihel Nala. 

5. Immediately behind thr houses of Malikpur and to the south of them are found the 
basement walls of an ancient temple, now partly used as an enclosure for the small Ziarat of 
Sayyad Ahmad Kirniani. These walls, which are formed of large well-carved slabs, are visible 
in most places to a height of several feet above the gTound and seem to have belonged to a 
square cella. The side running east to west, which is best preserved, measures about sixty- 
eight feot. Near the basement walls and inside the enclosure formed by them are found 
numerous sculptured capitals, bases of Lingua and other architectural fragments evidently 
belonging to the original building. To this ruined temple the tradition of the local Brahmans, 
if correctly communicated to me' by Pandit Mukund Riim of Trigam and others, gives the name 
of VainyasvAmin. 

Accepting this identification we arc able to comprehend fully the bearing of the statement 
made by Kalhana in v. 97, as to the direction of the old river-beds at their former junction. 
If we place ourselves at the south-west extremity of the raised ground on which the temple 
lies, about 400 yards from the latter, and turn towards Sh^d'pur, we have on our left the 
above described swamp running north-east, in the direction of Trigam, and on our right the 
Badrihel Nala which divides the plateaus of Trigam and Par'spor. In the swamp on the left, 
I believe, we have to recognize the former course of the Sindhu, and in the Badrihel Nala the 
old bed of the Vitastu. Their relative position corresponds exactly to Kalhana's description 
of " the two great rivers, the Sindhu and Vitastu, which formerly met near the [temple of 
Visnu] Vainyasiamin flowing to the loft and right of Triyrami [respectively]." 

6. In support of the first identification I have to mention that the swamp which now 
ends beyond Zerpiir, is said by the villagors to have stretched within a few generations ago 
much further to the north and to havo reached beyond Guml-i Khalil. ThiB extension is still 
clearly indicated by a shallow dry Nallah known by the name of Sar, ' lake,' which passes close 
to the west of the houses of GuivJ-i Khalil and can be traced for some distance further, run- 
ning in a north-easterly direction towards Shj.d'pur. A glance at the map will show that this 
Nallah and the swamp lie in the direct continuation of the course, from north-east to south- 
west, which is followed by the Sind River from below Kovgund (map ' Kowgood ') to its present 
junction with the Vitastu. 

Thus also the south-westerly direction which the 1 Nor ' canal (map ' Noroo ') first follows 
where it leaves the Vitastu at Shud'piir, becomeB quite intelligible. This canal plays an 
important part in Kusmir river-navigation, as it affords a direct route of communication 
between S'rinagar and Sopiir, and enables boats, for a groat part of the year, to avoid the 
dangerous passage of the Volur lake. 

From the enlarged mop it will bo soen that tho Nor leaves tho Vitasta exactly opposite 
to its present junction with the Sindhu, and practically continues the courBe of the latter to the 
south-west for nearly half a mile. After thus approaching in a comparatively broad bed to 
within one-third of a mile of Gund-i Khalil tho Nor turns abruptly to the north-west 
and continues thereafter to follow tno latter direction in a narrow and evidently artificial 
channel. 

It appears to me highly probable that we havo in tho first portion of the Nor channel, the 
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old bod of the Sindhu which once continued yet furthor in tho now dry ' Sar ' of Gund-i Khalil, 
and ended in what is now the swamp of Trigam. 

7. Turning now to tho Badrihel Nala we find it clearly marked as an old river-bed by the 
formation of its banks. It is in fact still known as such to the villagers. The Badrihel Nala, 
which is about 820 yards broad at its narrowest point (see below), connects the great swamp 
known by the name of the Panz'nor Nambal on the east, with tho marshes stretching between 
Har"tra y h and And'rkoth on the west. Though dry during tho greatest part of the year, this 
channel servos still regularly as an outflow for the Panz'nor Nambal whenever the latter is 
flooded from the Vitasta at times of high water. 

A large dam stretches across the Badrihel Nala at the point where the south-west 
extremity of the high ground of Trigam approaches nearest to the Par*spor Plateau. It is 
known as the Kmn/cmtk, and is constructed entirely of large sculptured slabs and other archi- 
tectural fragmonts, probably taken from the ancient temple-site close by, which will be 
mentioned below. According to the tradition of the villagers, the Kanyesuth (' stone-dam ' 
in KS.) was constructed in Pa v han times, with a view to its serving as a causeway across 
the Badrihel N 0,1a, which was then a marsh, and also to stop the passage of floods from the 
Panz'nor Nambal. Tho Kanyesuth is now broken in the middle and does not any longer stop 
the flow of flood water towards the marshes in the west. That it still acts as an obstacle to 
the drainage was shown to ino by some large pools, which I found near it in 1896 as late as the 
end of May. 

The low lovel ot tho whole of the Badrihel Nala is further proved by the fact that the 
portion lying immediately to tho north-west of the Kanyesuth still contains a fairly deep little 
lako known as Udan Sar (see map). This lake is said to have been more extensive even within 
tho recollection of tho older villagers, and their statement is fully borne out by the marshy 
nature of the ground adjoining tho lake. 

8. The topographical facts here indicated point distinctly towards the conclusion that we 
have in tho Badrihel Nala that portion of the ancient bed of the Vitasta which Kalhana had in 
mind when doscribing tho former confluence of the two rivers. This conclusion receives further 
support by tho character of tho tract lying immediately to the east of Trigam and Par»spor 
around tho Panz'nor Nambal. Here tho soil is throughout " low and peaty, reclaimed at 
various times from swamp." "The cultivated land lies below the level of the Jhelam bed,"*and 
requires constant protection by means of embankments. In consequence, " the people near 
Panjiuara (Panz'nor) always live in expectation of a flood." The points here reproduced from 
Mr. Lawrence's description of this tract 1 become at once clear if we realize that the old course 
of the Vitasta bofore Suyya's regulation must have led through the Panz'nor Nambal. 

By forcing the river to pass to the north of Trigam instead of south of it, it became possible 
to reclaim a great portion of tho land botweon tho Vitasta and the Sukbnag River on the 
south. But the results of this change must have mado themselves felt yet over a far larger 
area. Tho wide, low-lying tracts which stretch to the south of the Volur Lake, have remained 
to tho presont day the sceno of tho cultivator's constant struggle against floods from lakes and 
rivers. It is clear that the task of protecting and reclaiming these lands, must have been con- 
siderably facilitated whon the Vitasta was prevented from entering their very contro from the 
sido of Par*sp6r. 

9. By keeping the main channel of tho Vitasta to the north the river was made to pass 
direct into that part of the Volur which, owing to its well-defined natural boundaries, is best 
adapted to act as a temporary reservoir for tho surplus water of dangerous floods. Whereas 
such Hoods, if conducted into tho Volur by tho shortest route direct from tho south, would 
invariably submerge tho low-lying shores of this sido, they now in normal times find time and 



' Soo La whence, Valley, p. 211. 
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room to spread themselves over the wide expanse of the lake before they can raise the latter to 
a dangerous level. 

The change which Suyya effected in the place of junction of the Vitasta and Sindhu, was 
thus closely connected with a scheme of regulating the course of the united rivers from their 
confluence to the Volur. It is fully in keeping herewith that Kalhana immediately after men- 
tioning the above change, refers to the stone embankments constructed by Suyya along the 
Vitasta, and to the regulation of the Volur. 3 In the lines which follow next, the reclamation 
of the land for new villages is directly mentioned as a result of these operations. Kalhana 
names particularly (v. ]0b') as such villages localities known by the name of Kv.rj.dala. Villages 
thus designated 4 (Mai J, kuno>l, Uts"kmj(}"l) are actually situated along the course which the 
Vitasta at present follows from Shid'piir to the Volur. 

10. Kalhana was evidently anxious to mark with all possible clearness the change which 
had taken place in the site of the river-junction. He has taken care to let us know in detail 
of the sacred buildings which stood by tho side of the confluence before and after Suyya's 
regulation. The translation of the couplet, v. 99-100, has been given above as follows : — 

" On the two banks of tho original (?) confluence there stood the [temples of Visnu] 
Vifnuaviimin and Vainyamumin situated in Phalapnra and l'ni ihdsapura [respectively] ; whereas 
on the bank of the present [confluence] which has got to the vicinity of Sundaribhavana, [there 
stands the temple of] Visnu Ynyasayin, tho object of Suyya's worship." 

The temples here referred to are not otherwise known, and we have to rely for their 
identification on this very passage. The interpretation of the latter is unfortunately com- 
plicated by the fact that tho first words of verso 99 as found in our two MSS. contain 
an undoubted corruption. The adhyapyaatam of A, gives no sense, as little as tho correction 
of a later hand in that codex, adyapy". In the absence of something better I had adopted 
in the Ed. the conjectural reading of the Calcutta and Paris Editors adyapy", but a closer 
examination of the text shows that this conjecture is untenable. From the use of tu with 
adyatannsya in tho next verse, it follows that Kalhana wants to refer there to the modern con- 
fluence in contradistinction from the earlier one. Hence the word adya, ' now,' in v. 99, would be 
meaningless ; nor could it be brought into agreement with the use of the imperfect verb astdm. 

The proper emendation seems to be indicated by the reading of L, abhyasyastam. The 
Aksaras 1 and fT, >*l and ST being distinguished in S'arada writing only by a slight difference, 
tho restoration of the correct reading mlyasyittmh is rendered palceographically very eaBy. 
We thus get the proper contrast between the 'original ' (iidya) confluence described in the first 
verse and the ' present' (ndyatitnu) one in the next, which the context imperatively requires. 

11. In our discussion above, we have already shown that the temple of Vainyasidmw 
must be identified with the extant temple ruin at Malikpnr. The position of the latter 
corresponds exactly to that indicated in v. 97 for the Vainyasvamin shrine, with reference to 
the former river-junction. Kalhana, v. 99, speaks of this temple as 'situated in Parihflsa- 
pura,' and in order to understand this description we must refer once more to the topography 
of this neighbourhood. 

The Malikpnr ruin, as already explained, lies on the narrow neck of raised ground which 
separates the Trigam swamp from the east end of the Badrihel Niila. On the opposite or 
southern side of the latter rises with steop banks the plateau of Par'spor, tho ancient 
Parihasapura, with the great temple ruins described in Note F, iv. 194-H04.' 



2 Soe v. 103 eq. anil note. 
4 Compare note v. 106. 

* The northern group of these temples 
(A, B,-C on map) lies at a distance of less than 
one mile to the S. of Mnlikpiir. As their rains 
are far moro conspicuous than the roimiina 



at Malikpiir, the question might arise whether 
we ought not to look rather among them for the 
temple of Vainyasvamin. My reasons against the 
latter view are briefly the following : 

In the first place, 1 son al. pivsciil nn grminil 
for doubting tho correctness of tho information 
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The great town which King Lalitaditya had founded there, must "have given its name at 
an early date to the surrounding district. We find the term Parihasapura used in this 
extended sense in Sfriv. iv. 3-"ii ; Fourth Chronicle, oo4, and subsequently the Pargana of 
'Paraspur' in Abfi-1-Fazl's list of territorial divisions of Kasmir (Ain-i Akli., ii. p. 370). The 
villages around the Par'spor Udar continued, in fact, until some sixteen years ago to form a 
separate Pargana, which was officially known by the name of Par'spor, and is also correctly 
shown on the Survey map. 

It is now interesting to note that Malikpiir, according to the uniform evidence of the 
villagers and small local officials examined by me, was included in the Par'spor Pargana, 
whereas already Trigam along with Shad'piir and other neighbouring villages belonged to the 
Pargana known as Sairu-l-mawazi' Pain. In view of the tenacity with which the old terri- 
torial limits have maintained themselves throughout in Kasmir until the recent changes in the 
administration, we have every reason to assume that the location of Malikpiir in the Pargana 
of Par'spor is of old date. If, then, the Malikpiir ruins mark the site of the Vainyasvamin 
temple, it is clear that Kalhana was justified in speaking of the latter as ' situated in 
Parihasapura. ' 

12. In order to ascertain the probable position of the second shrine which Kalhana 
mentions by the side of the former confluence, that of the temple of VibhusvAmin, we must 
return once more to the neighbourhood of Trigam. As the Visnusvamin temple is distinctly 
said to be situated in Phalapura, while the Vainyasvamin shrine opposite to it lay in Pari- 
hasapura, it is quite certain that we cannot look for the former on the Par'spor plateau. 
Accepting Malikpiir as the site of the templo of Vainyasvamin, the above indication must 
necessarily lead us to search for the position of the Visnusvamin temple on that strip of raised 
ground which stretches to the S.W. of Trigum along the western bank of the Trigam 
swamp. 

Proceeding from Gund-i Khalil, the central hamlet of Trigum, in the above-marked 
direction by the path which leads towards Divar, we pass at short distances two old sites, 
known as Kanetsuth Masjid and Utar Khav. There the foundations of small temples can still 
be traced. Going further in the same direction we l'coch a narrow neck of raised ground which 
projects between the Trigum swamp and the little lake known as Ddan Sar. Immediately 
below it to the south is the embankment of the Kanyesuth stretching across the Badrihel 
Nala, as described above. 



given to me as regards the traditional name of 
the Malikpur ruin (see above, para. 6). 

Secondly, it must be remembered that, as shown 
in Noto F, all the chief ruins on tho Par'spiir 
platoau muBt belong to tlio great sacred build- 
ings which Lalitaditya constructed there. Now 
it is worth noting that the ruined mound A, 
which falls nearest to the old place of junction, 
and accordingly would have to be thought of in 
tho firBt place under that assumption, is by far 
tho most extensive of all the ruins of Parihasa- 
pura. If this had beon tho Vainyasvamin 
temple, we could scarcely explain why the latter 
name does not occur in the lengthy account 
Kalhana gives in iv. 194-214 of tho numerous 
structures erected at Parihasapura by Lalitaditya 
and his court. 

Thirdly, attention must bo paid to tho fact 
that the position of the Parihasapura ruins 
relative to the old river-junction is nut tho one 
which we should oxpect to bo taken up fur ii 
shrine erected in honour of a sacred S<t ni<jn nm . 



And that tho Voinynavaniin templo had this 
rharactor, iB clear from tho manner in which 
Kalhana refers to it in v. 97 and v. 99. Tho 
spot to which the confluence of two sacred 
streams gives special sanctity, and which 
accordingly liguros as tho Tirtha propor, is in 
the case of KuMtiir KurhgamuB invariably located 
in the angle funned by the two streams. This 
is illustrated, e.g. by tho position of the 
Tirthas of Ciramncana (i. 149), S'arada (Ma- 
dhumati and Krsnaguhgsi (i. 37), MariBamgama 
(seo note iii. 339:fr49), etc. In tho same way wo 
lind at tho present junction of Sindhu and 
Vitastu that tho pilgrims perform their ablu- 
tions and sacrifices in the angle of the two 
rivers, i.e. on tho right bank of the Vitasta, and 
not on the Bido of Shad'piir. 

Tho same position is assigned to tho moBt 
sacred of .Salhgnma Tirthas, that of Prayagii at 
Allahabad ; see Constaut.k's Hand Atlas nf l,i,hn. 
pi. 14. 
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On the top of this projecting neck I found scattered a quantity of large carved slabs and 
architectural fragments, which belonged undoubtedly to some ancient building. They are 
found chiefly near a spot where the outlines of a square enclosure or building can still be 
partly traced in the form of foundation walls. This spot, which seems at one time to have 
been used as a Ziftrat and burying-ground, is now known to the villagers as Timbar Shahun 
Marguzar ('the cemetery of Timur Shah '). 

It appears to me very probable that the temple of Visnusvamin stood once on or close to 
this spot. The position corresponds exactly to the indications furnished by Kalhana's words. 
On the opposite or eastern side of the Trigftm swamp, which represents the former bed of the 
Sindhu (see above, para. 0), we have Malikpiir with the remains of the Vainyasvamin temple, 
the direct distance between the two sites being scarcely more than half a mile. The 
scattered condition of the remains of Timbar Shahun Marguzar and their comparative 
insignificance is easily accounted for. The Kanyesuth which, as already stated, is constructed 
entirely of ancient stone materials, lies immediately below this site. It is evident that the 
latter, which of all the ruined sites lies nearest to the Kanyesuth, has supplied most, if not 
all, the sculptured slabs, etc., of which this embankment is composed. 

13. The temple of Visnusvamin was according to Kalhana's words situated in Phala- 
puba. It follows from what has been said above as to the similar location of the Vainya- 
svamin shrine in Parih&sapura, that Phalapura is probably used hero as the designation of a 
email territorial division. Trigum has, as already explained, always been counted with the 
riveraine Pargana of Sairu-l-mawazi' Pain (map ' Salimozapaieen ' ), and Phalapura must 
hence be assumed to correspond to the latter tract or a part of it. 

Phalapura is referred to in iv. 184, 073, apparently as a town or village founded by 
Lalituditya, and is placed by the gloss on the second passage, 1 in the neighbourhood of 
Parih&sapura.' This is very likely the original application of the name. Just as the town of 
Parihasapura gave its name to the Pargana of Par'spor, so also tho name of Phalapura 
evidently came to be used as tho designation for a small district. Tho subsequent creation of 
a larger territorial division known by the Pr-sian term Siiiru-l-mawiizi' ° would account for the 
disappearance of the name Phalapura. 7 

14. It remains now for us only to examine the reference which Kalhana makes in 
v. 100, to the confluence of the two rivers such as it existed in his own time. We have 
already in the introductory remarks of this note indicated tho evidence which proves that the 
river-junction which Kalhana knew, has remained unchanged to the present day. It is, 
therefore, but a matter of minor importance that the locality of Sundaribhavana which 
Kalhana names as in the vicinity of the modern junction, can no longer be identified. The 
place is nowhere else mentioned, and I have not been able to trace in that neighbourhood a 
local name which might be derived from it. 

The temple of Vi?pu YooAdAYin, which our verse mentions sb situated by the side of the 
new junction and evidently as a foundation of Suyya, is abo otherwise unknown. But its 
site is, perhaps, indicated by tho remains of an ancient temple found on the right bank of 
the Vitasta, a little below its actual junction with the Sind and close to the park known as 
Naran Blgh. These remains have, during the late Maharaja's reign, been built up into a 



8 Compare regarding the origin and signi- 
ficance of this term Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 367. 

' Troyer and Larsen (iii. p. 1002) evidently 
following Wilson, History, p. 03 note, identify 
Phalapuro with Sfeahahnddinpur or Shad'pur. 
But the passago of tho Ain-i Akbari to which 
they refer (ii. p. 304), merely montions Shaha- 
bnddinpur as situated at the junction of ttio 
Bihat (Vitasta) and Sind Rivers. 



Tho niodorn village PdWpir, about three miles 
bolow S'rinagar on the right bank of the Vitasta, 
which Wilson in his note on Moorcroft's Travels, 
ii. p. 219, took for Phalapuro, cannot be 
thought of in this connection. It lies too high 
np tho rivor, and its namb is cleorly derived 
from Pain, a Kram name widely spread among 
Koimiri Muhommodans ; sec Lawrence, Valley, 
p. 307. 
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solid platform to form the base of a new temple which Pandit Rajakilk Dar, of S'rinagar, 
intended to erect here. Judging- from the character of the ornaments displayed on many of 
the slabs, these materials could well have belonged to a temple of Avantivarman's time. 

The Purohitas of the neighbouring Gayatirtha knew nothing of the origin or name of 
this temple, but had heard by tradition that it was dedicated to Visnu. 

15. The spot which is actually held to mark the Tirtha, and where accordingly the 
ablutions and sacrifices take place, lies about 200 yards from the remains described, at the 
very angle formed by the uniting rivers. Opposite to this point there rises in the bed of the 
Vitasta a small island built of solid masonry. On it stands an old Cinur tree, and under the 
branches of the latter are placed a largo Linga and a few old sculptures. 9 The Tirtha to which 
this little island bolongs is visited by numerous pilgrims at certain Parvans throughout 
the year, and is now known through the whole of Kasmir by the name of Prayaga. It is 
easy to explain how this name came to bo attached to this particular Tirtha. 

The confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu Rivers has, as tho Sarhgama of the two 
chief livers of Kasmir, enjoyed great sanctity evidently since early days. It is mentioned in 
tho character of an important Tirtha by the Ni/amrita, vv. 21)7 and 1070. The first passage 
((!tiiii/a Sindhus tit vijiieya Vitasta Yamuna tathii I stt Prayayammo desas tayor yatra tu 
satnyamali) identifies the Sindhu River with tho Gai'iga,' and the Vitasta with the Yamuna. In 
accordance with this identification the term Prayaga, which applies to the confluence of the 
great rivers of the Indian plains, near Allahabad, has been transferred to tho junction at 
Shiid'pur. The old Cinnr on the abovo described little island has taken the place of the 
famous Ficus Indica tree of the real Prayaga (sec iii. 430). 

Tho only text in which the name Prayaga is actually given to the Shid'pur junction, is 
the Vitastamfdiiltniya, xxi. 74. The recent date of this composition, or at least of its extant 
redaction, is sufficiently proved by tho modern form of many of tho local names found in it, 
e.g. tho name b'arailapura (!) given to Shad'pfir itself. 

Tho passages, vi. 30o and vii. 214, in which Kalhana mentions tho erection of shrines; 
Mathas, and other sacred buildings at the junction of tho Vitasta and Sindhu by Queen 
Didd a and King Ananta, must, of course, refer already to the new junction created by Suyya. 
A pilgrimage to it is alluded to in viii. 3140. Also Maiikha in his description of Kasmir, 
Srihmitkatttrittt, iii. 20, does not fail to advert to this Saihgama as a spot dear to S'iva. 
General references to tho locality arc found, liajat. vii. !)0!>, lf>9."> ; viii. C06 ; Sriv. i. 441. 

[It is curious to note that also tho Tirtha of the real Prayaga near Allahabad has quite 
recently been shifted by an artificial change of tho confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna. I 
take the following from tho Pioneer of January 27th, 1.H1W : — 

" Any apprehensions which may have been entertained as to the acceptablenoss to the Magh 
Mela pilgrims of the artificial confluence of the Ganges and tho Jumna recently constructed 
under the orders of the Government, have been entirely dispelled by tho event. It will be 
remembered that the purpose in cutting a canal from the Ganges to the Jumna was, by 
establishing a temporary confluoncc four miles nearer to Allahabad than the natural confluence, 
to facilitate the otherwise impracticable task of supplying filtered water from the municipal 
reservoirs to the huge assembly which gathers every year on tho apox of shifting sand formed 
by tho two rivors. So far from rejecting this artificial confluence, tho pilgrims have utilized it 
to tho almost entire exclusion of the natural confluence ; and although on the great day of the 
Solar Eclipse the immense throng of bathers proved too heavy a tax on tho limited capacity of 



9 Compare for a description of tho Prajapra 
island at ghad'pur, HiiOF.r,, Kaschmir, i. p. 331 ; 
Vione, Travels, ii. pp. fit), 140; Ince, Hamdbonl-, 
p. 207. — Tho Cinar tree of the island, according 
to a popular legend, does not grow in size or 



decay; comp. Tirtlias., also the Rev. Hinton- 
Knowi.es' Dictionary of Kaahmiri Proverls 
p. 173. 

* Comparo regarding this identification, which 
is also alluded to by Kalhana, note i. 57. 



a3 » notes. [Note J. 

the work, the surplus thousands overflowed peaceably along the northern bank of the Jumna, 
east and west of the canal, content to perform their ceremonial ablutions in sight of, if not in 
contact with, the actual mingling nf the two waters. Thus a, difficult measure has been 
successfully carried through ; and the action of the Government, which might ignorantly or 
mischievously have been misinterpreted, has been recognized ns a benefaction." 

It is evident that the pious visitors of the Kasmir ' Prayaga ' must have acquiesced with 
equal ease in the transfer of their Tirtha consequent on Snyya's regulation.] 



NOTE J.-v. 152-155. 

THE S'AHI OF UDABHANDA. 

1. The historical data furnished bj this interesting passage together with other available 
information regarding the S'fthi dynasty have been fully discussed by me in my paper Zur 
Gescfiiehfe tin- Qiihia i-on Kabul, contributed to the ' Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth. Zum 
Doctor-.Iubilaeum 24. August 1893, von seinon Freunden und Schiilern,' Stuttgart (Kohl- 
liammer), pp. 198-200. 

I have shown there that the rulers, which in Kalhana's narrative figure as the S'Ahis of 
Udabhandapuha, belong to the 'Hindu SluViiya dynasty' which we know from a famous 
passage in Alben'ini's India (ii. p. 13) to have ruled tho Kabul Valley and Gandhara previous to 
the conquest of Mahmiid of Ghazna. According to Albrrfini's account this dynasty succeeded 
to tho 'Turkish fihiihiya*? who wero traditionally believed to have ruled over the Hindu 
kingdom of Kabul for sixty generations. Tho last king of this race, Lagaturmnn, was deposed 
by Ins Brahman Wazir who, having risen to great power and influence, seized the royal throno 
and became the founder of the Hindu Shahiya dynasty. 

2. In this usurper who, in the extant text of Alberuni is called Kallar, wo have in all 
probability to recognize the La I. I.I YA S'aiii of tho Rajataraiigini. Kalhnna subsequently, 
v. 233, mentions Lalliya as tho father of Kanmhda. The latter prince is certainly identical 
with tho Ktimalu who, in AMierfini'x genealogy of the Hindu Shahiyas, appears as the ruler 
next but one after 1 Kallar.' The ' S'ahi,' whom Kalhnna mentions in the last-named passage, 
without giving his name, as Kainaluka's predecessor, is probably the Siimand (Samanta) who 
in Alberuni's list follows immediately after Kallar. 

The description which tho Chronicle gives of Lalliya Sabi's groat power and repute, 
agrees singularly with what Alberuni has to tell us of the energetic founder of the Hindu 
Shahiya dynasty. The proposed identification of ' Kallar ' with Lalliya finds further support 
in tho convincing conjecture by which Prof. Ch. Seybold, in his remarks on the above 
quoted paper (Xu Hh im?* Imliai, /,. D.M.G., xlviii. p. 700), has explained tho apparent differ- 
ence of the names. Prof. Seybold sees in the form JC of tho singlo MS. which has preserved 
fur ns the text of tho Indica, a misread Jl or *i (i.e. Lalliya), and accounts for such a corruption 
by well-known palmographic peculiarities of Arabic manuscripts. 

[At the timo of sending this noto to the press, I notice that the above identification of 
' Kallar' and Lalliya had suggested itself already tu General Cunningham ; see Arc/t/eo/. Survry 
Keportf, v. p. 83.] 

3. Besides Knmaluka and tho nameless Sahi, tho Chronicle mentions of Lalliya's suc- 
cessors BhIma S'ahi. of Ldablmndapurn, vi. 17H, vii. 10H1, the grandfather of Queen Diddfi. 
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and TbiiocanapAla S'ahi, vii. 47-69. Under the last-named prince (t a.d. 1021/2, according to 
Alberuni), the S'ahi kingdom finally succumbed to the Turuskas, i.e. the Muhammadan 
invaders from the west, whoso advance on India it had barred for centuries. Kalhana, as 
already Alberuni before him, has duly recorded the deep impression which this memorable event 
had made on contemporaries. 1 

The families of the S'ahis and their fame long survived that catastrophe, which occurred 
in the reign of Samgriimadeva of Kasmir. Under the latter's successor, Anantadeva, we find 
several scions of that house, designated as Sahiputrdh or S'dhivamsajd rdjaputidh, in positions 
of great honour and power at the Kasmir court, comp. vii. 144 sqq., 178, 274. Among the 
wives of King Harsa there were Vasantalekhii and other S'dhi princesses; vii. 956, 1470. 

When Harsa Buccumbed to his rebel foes (a.d. 1101) these royal ladies worthily maintained 
the fame of their race for valour and courage. They sot fire to tlie stormed palace and found a 
heroic death in its flames (vii. 1550-1571). Kalhana also takes occasion to mention the great 
repute enjoyed in his own time by the numerous Ksattriya clan which claimed descent from 
the S'ahi race, viii. 3230. 

4. UDABHANDAruiiA, the residence of the S'fihi kings, has been identified by me in tho 
above quoted paper, with the ancient capital of Gandhara, which is repeatedly mentioned by 
Alberuni under the name of Wai/iand (India, i. pp. 206, 250, 317). Its position is marked by 
tho modern village of Und situated on the right bank of the Indus about fifteen miles above 
Attock. 

Udabhandapura is roferrcd to by Kalhana in two passages besides our own, viz. v. 232 ; 
vii. 1081. In both theso tho name had been rendered unrecognizable by erroneous readings of 
the former editions (C. has iaddb/u'mdupure and tadabhuvdapnre !), and verse v. 153 was 
altogether missing in them. Udabhandapura is also mentioned in JonanVja's Chronicle, 372, 
where we read of its capture by Sultan Shahabu-d-din of Kasmir (circ. 1354-1373). Govinda- 
khiina, the lord of Udabhandapura, is in tho same passage, 374 sq., distinctly spoken of as the 
ruler of the Indus-region (Sindhupa) and Gandhnra. 

Alberuni, i. pp. 206, 259, accurately describes ll'ai/itmd as the capital of Qandhfir, i.e. 
Gandhara, situated to the wost of the Indus and above its junction with the Kabul River at 
Attock. It was tho last foothold which the S'ahis retained across the Indus. The hard- 
contested 'battle which opened for Mal.imr.d the road to the Panjab, was fought before 
Waihand (probably A.n. 1009 ; comp. Ei.mot, Ib'story of India, ii. pp. 14(1 sq.). 

6. The correct identification of the site of Waihand with that of the modern village Und 
(also written as Hund, Ohind, Uhand, etc.) was apparently Erst made by V. nc St. -Martin, 
Mhnoire analytique (1N58), p. Gl. He, too, was tho first to recognize in tho Waihand of Albe- 
runi's time the great and rich city of U-to-kia-han-cli'a, which Hiuon Tsiang had visited in 
Gandhara nearly four hundred yoars earlier. The Chinese pilgrim describes correctly its 
position as bordered on tho south ' by the River Sindh' (Si-yu-)ci, i. p. 114), and his biography 
informs us that ' the king of KapiSa (i.e. Kabul) formerly dwelt in U-to-kia-han-ch'a ' (/.)/'', p. 192). 

A detailed account of the topography and antiquities of Und has been given by General 
Cunningham, who evidently had arrived independently at the same identification, in Am. 
Geogr., pp. 52 sqq. 5 His description of the numerous old remains built up in tho ruined houses 
of the place I found fully confirmed on a visit I paid to Und in December, 1891. 



' See note vii. 47-69. 

2 Tho antiquarian remains of Ifridwore noticod 
already by General Court, one of llanjit Singh's 
French officors ; seo .1. A.S.I)., v. p. 3U5. 

The marble slabs with Sanskrit inscriptions 
in S'arnda characters woro rcmovod from there 
by Sir Alox. Burnos in 18U7 (soo his Cabool, 



p. 120). They are now in tho Imperial Museum, 
Calcutta. 

A much. defaced fragment bearing a few 
nearly illegible lines in the samo characters was 
picked up by me from the wall of a ruined 
mosque and depositod in the Lahore Mu90iim. 
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Gen. Cunningham, loc. cit., has also made reference to the varying forms Und (Oond), 
JIund (Hoond), Ohind, Hend, by which the name of this old site has been rendered by modern 
authors and cartographers. The name, as I heard it, was pronounced Und by those inhabitants 
whose mother-tongue is Western Panjfibi (Hindki). In the mouth of the Pa v han land-owners 
who speak Pushtu, it sounded like Hind. In the first-named form Und we can trace, I believe, 
the direct phonetic derivation of the ancient name of the place as recorded by Hiuen Tsiang. 

6. U-to-kia-han-ch'a has been retranscribed by Stan. Julien first as * Ufakhanda and subse- 
quently as *U<fakJiarida. s If we, however, turn to a later publication of the great Sinologist, 
his Methode pour dlchiffrer, etc., we find that the phonetic values established there for the 
characters, which compose the Chinese rendering of the name, distinctly point to an original 
form *Udakahanda.* 

In Udakahanda it is easy to recognize a half-sanskritized Apabhramsa form of the name 
presented to us in its quasi-classical garb by Kalhana's ' Town of Udabhanda' ( Udabhandapura). 
The Skr. named Udabhanda, literally meaning ' water-pot,' shows Uda as the first member of 
the compound instead of Udaka, as required by the rule of Sanskrit grammar (see Panini, vi. 8, 
57 : udaltagyodah tamjiidydih). Against this the semi-Tatsama form recorded by Hiuen Tsiang 
has the fuller stem Udaka in the first part and handa for Skr. bhdnifa in the second with the 
regular Prakrit change of medial bh > h. 

From Udakahanda we arrive at the form Waihand through a series of phonetic changes 
which are well known to the phonology of Apabhramsa and the modern Indo-Aryan Verna- 
culars. These stages may be represented as follows *Udakahanda >**Uayahand > b Uay(a)- 
hind > '*Uathand (Alberiini's Waihand). 6 The further contraction into the modern Und pro- 
bably proceeded through forms like * Uhand and * Uhund which would account for the varying 
spelling of the name by earlier travellers. 

7. The description which Kalhana gives in v. 152 of Lalliya S'ahi's position between the 
kingdom of the Darads on the north and the Turuska power on the south, is fairly accurate, 
We know from the Chinese Annals that in the middle of the eighth century Udyana or the 
modern Swat with the neighbouring hill-regions was united with Gandhara under the rule of 
'the king of Ki-pin,' who belonged in all probability to the dynasty of the 'Turkish 
Shahiyas ' of Kabul (see Messrs. Levi and Chavanneb, L'ltiniraired'Ou-k'onrj, in Journal ariat., 
1890, vi. p. 349). If the dominions of Lalliya S'ahi extended equally far to the north, they must 
have bordered on the territories held to this day by the Dard tribes inhabiting the Kohistnn 
on the Upper Indus, Cilas and Citral. 

By the Turuskas undoubtedly the Muhammadans are meant (comp. viii. 61 sqq.). These 



5 Vie de Hiouen-thsang , p. 2G4 ; Memoires sur lee 
umtrlet occidentals, ii. p. 521. 

4 The characters kia and han nro shown under 
Nob. 582 and 330 of Julien's list as regular re- 
presentatives of the Sanskrit Aksaras la nnd han 
(hon), respectively. From tho fact that the 
characters kia + han do not appear in the list as 
expressing Skr. khan, it appears that Julien him- 
self had abandoned subsequently the transcrip- 
tion * Udakhdnda, 

Kor U (No. 1313) and tch'a (No. 1760) the 
values of initial u and of final da, respectively, 
are fully confirmed by the classified list of Julien's 
work. To (No. 2058), it is true, figures in the list 
only as the equivalent of Skr. da. But that 
this character oould equally well be employed for 
the rendering of Skr. da, may be safely con- 
cluded from the fact that other characters of the 
came phonetio value are used indifferently as re- 



presentatives of the Skr. syllables da and da, ta 
and (a ; comp. Methode, Ncs. 2080-61, 2085-67, 
2026-27, etc. 

s The stress-occont which is an important factor 
in this process of phonotio conversion, has been 
restored in thcBO formB in accordance with the 
rules set forth by Prof. Jacobi, Z.D.M.G., xlvii. 
pp. 574 Bqq., and Dr. Gbierson, On the Phonology 
of the ilo'lorn Indo-Aryan Vernaeulan, Z.D.M.Q., 
ilir. pp. 395 sqq. 

The evidence for the several phonetio changes 
here assumed will be found in the last-named 
essay and Beames, Comparative Grammar of 
Modern Aryan languaqet. Compare for ■ Beames, 
i.p. 202; Gribrson § 37, 1) ; •> Gbierson § 37, 8; 
cGhierson § 11.— I indicate by V the vowel- 
sound u as an initial in consonantal function ; 
oomp. Bruqmann, Grundriu der Vergleichenden 
Grammatik, § 18. 
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had obtained possession of Kabul in a.d. 871, under the Saffaride Ya'qub b. al-Layt (Rbinaud, 
Memoire, p. 209), and must thus have been menacing the remainder of the S'ahi dominion 
in the Kabul Valley directly from the west. But for over two centuries earlier the Arabs had 
warred against the Turkish predecessors of Lalliya S'ahi from Sijistan and Ar-Rukhaj 
(Arachosia, Qandahar) in the southrwest which had fallen early a prey to their invasion. 6 
Hence the reference of KaLhana or his source to the 'Turuskas' in the south was not far from 
the truth. 

The words in which Kalhana, v. 155, speaks of the relations between S'amkaravarman and 
Lalliya seem intentionally obscure. We may, however, infer from these guarded expressions 
that the oxpodition of the Kasmir rulor was in this direction not attended by any marked 
results. 



NOTE K. — vi. 137. 

THE SKANDABHAVANA VIHARA. 

1. The Skandabhavana Vihara has left its name to Khand'bamn, a quarter of 
S'rinagar, situated on the right bank of the river, between the Nau Kadal or Sixth Bridge, 
and the 'Idgah on the western outskirts of the city. Khand"bav»n is the regular phonetic 
derivative in Ks. of Skr. Skandabhavana, a name which in its formation corresponds 
exactly to other Vihara names found in the Chronicle, such as Amrtabhavana, Indradevibha- 
vanx, Anahgabhavana, Momkabhavana. x Skanda in the first part stands for Skandagupta, the 
name of the founder of the Vihara (iii. 380), abbreviated bhimamt, as so frequently in designa- 
tions of sacred buildings. 5 The dosignation of a whole city quarter by the name of a 
oarticular religious building, is exemplified in S'rinagar by modern Mahalla names like Did'mar 
vDiddamayha), Brad'mar (Bha yv arakama v ha), Sud"rinar (Samudr&matha). 3 

Skandabhavana is mentionod in viii. 1442 as the place where Sussala's queens burned 
thomselves when the rubels hovering round the city made the usual burning-ground at 
Muksikasvamin : Mly'sum unsafe. I conclude from this that there must havo been 
already in old times amplo open space near Skandabhavana. At present, as the map shows, 
there is a considerable expanse of waste ground both to the E. and N.E. of KharuV'bavan. 
It is used largely for Muharamadan burying places. The same inference may be drawn 
from the passages of Sriv. iv. 123, 628, which mention Skandabhavana as a camping 
ground of armed forces during the troubled times of Muhammad Shah's first reign 
(a.d. 1484-86). 

2. The position of the Vihara of Skandabhavana can be fixed with great probability at 
a spot situated near the southern end of the Khand"bavan Mahalla, which Brahman tradi- 
tion of the neighbouring quarters knows to this day as a sacred site by the name of 
' Skandabavan.' This place, which is marked by the entry Skandadhavana on the map, was 
first visited by me in August, 1891. It is reached by following the Bazar road to the north of 
the Nau Kadal for about 2.30 yards. At this point there stands on the left of the road 

• Comparo tho Muliammadan historians quoted by Elliot, History, ii. pp. 413 sqq. ; HkinauI), 

Memoire, pp. 172 sqq. 



1 See iii. 9, 13; iv. 3; iii. 350; comparo my • Comparo notos vi. 240, 300, and for Sam- 
i v "'p« on Uu-k'nwj, pp. 4, 9. udramatha > Sua'rmar, Jontir. Ill, S'rlv. iv. 121, 

1 Comparo Nutes <m Ou-h'nn'i, p. 5. 109, 290. 
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the Zinrat of Mullah Muhammad Basur. It contains within a walled enclosure, partly built 
of old carved stones, a number of tombs, for the construction of which also materials from 
some Hindu structure seem to have been utilized. 

Immediately adjoining this enclosure on the west is a waste piece of ground surrounded 
by a mud wall. In its centre rises a mound now about 12 feet high with traces of a square 
stone wall enclosing its base. The mound, as far as a superficial examination could show, 
consists of earth mixed with fragments of bricks. The wall or basement at its foot which can 
best be traced on the N. and E. sides, seems to have formed a square of about 38 feet. 
Close to the S.E. corner of this square there is a hollow in the ground about 10 feet 
square which clearly marks the place of an old well or tank. And not far from the latter is a 
small circular well dug by the Mullah of the Ziarat some ten years before my visit. 

3. The old Brahman shopkeepers residing in the vicinity whom I examined, gave 
interesting information regarding the traditions attaching to the site. It is popularly held to 
be the place of 'Skandnbnian ' (Skandabhavana), a temple of Kimiara or Skanda, which was 
adjoined by a spring or Niiga. The latter flowed in old times in the hollow already noticed. 
Its water is supposed to have reached the Mar canal at a place known as Tar"bal, a 
little to the west of the site. The Naga, however, has not been actually seen within living 
memory. 

Ram Cand llisi, son of Sahibram, an intelligent old Brahman of about sixty years of age, 
remembered distinctly that when ho was a child, a relative of his, Govardhan Das Yazid, who 
was then of very advanced age, used to come daily to this spot to do his Puja. On Saturdays 
in particular he used to make small offerings to Kumfira at the foot of a large mulberry 
tree growing there. This tree was cut down in the time of the Governor Shaikh Ghulam 
Muhi-ud-din (a.d. 1842-4'j), by the Mullah of the Ziarat when, as the pious tradition holds, blood 
flowed from the trunk. Govardhan Das and others at that time used to light lamps on 
Parvan days at the foot of the mound, as is the custom in temples and before divine images. 

4. From the statements hero reproduced it i9 clear that the site of Skandabhavana 
was still within recent memory an object of sanctity and actual worship. That this worship, 
owing evidently to a wrong interpretation of the name (Skanda being taken for the name of 
Kumara), was addressed to a deity which had no relation to the original character of the 
shrine, is only an illustration of that curious course of adaptation by which popular local 
worship maintains itself through all religious and political changes. We have other evidence 
of the same phenomenon in the Muhammadan shrine close by. Its existence is in all pro- 
bability due to the fact that the site continued to attract local worshippers, even after their 
conversion to the true faith. 4 



NOTE L. — viii. 2492. 

THE CASTLE OF S'IRAHSILA. 

1. The hill stronghold of S'mAHSiLA which formed the scene of the memorable siege 
and the subsequent eventB related in viii. 2492-2709, was identified by me in September, 
lf'J2, on occasion of the tour undertaken in search of the tfurada Tirt/ia. A brief account of 

4 Muhammadan saintB are worshipped now sviimin); iii. 350 (PravarcSvara) ; iii. 3'>2 (Dhi- 
the Bitos of must Kasnnr Tirthas ; compare, o.y. masvimiyanosa), etc. 
nutos vi. 178 (Bhitnukcsava) ; iii. 453 (Kan- 
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this identification was given in a paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, London, and in 
a note communicated to the Imperial Academy of Vienna. 1 

The indications furnished by Kalhana's account of the above siege had clearly shown 
mo that the castle of the Damara Alamkaracakra, in which Lothana and the other robel 
princes had taken refuge, was to be looked for in tho close vicinity of the shrine of S'arada, 
and like the latter on the banks of the Kisangaiiga River. 5 When, accordingly, I had found 
S'arada's temple at 5* ardi as described above in Note B (i.'37), I lost no time in making inquiries 
regarding a possible site in the neighbourhood where to locate the stronghold. The fact that 
Kalhana nowhere mentions the crossing of the river on the way between the Tirtha and the 
castle, suggested from the first that the latter was situated on tho same, i.e. tho left river- 
bank. It was further clear that S'irahailako v ta could not be looked for higher up tho river, 
because the valley, as stated in Note fl, 3 contracts immediately above S'ardi into an almost 
impassable gorge where the siege operations described in the Chronicle could not possibly 
have taken place. There remained thus the left bank of the Kisangaiiga below S'ardi as the 
direction plainly marked for the search. 

2. Of rocky ridges rising precipitously above the river-bed, such as would answer the 
description of Kalhana's narrative, 4 the people of S'ardi seemed to know only one in the 
immediate vicinity. It was the 'hill of GanesV or Ganes Ghilti, which is visited by the 
pilgrims on their way to S'arada, 5 and which I had already noticed the previous day from the 
opposite bank. One of tho villagers added that he rememhered having seen traces of an old 
wall on the summit of the ridge. I ect out accordingly the morning after my arrival at 
S'ardi down by the left bank of the river. After passing the cultivated plateau on which the 
modem fort of S'ardi and some wooden barracks are situated, I continued my march for about 
two miles along an easy road by the hillside. Where tho open ground between the latter and 
the river widens to about a quarter of a mile, are some fields which stretch on the west to the 
side of a rivulet, descending from tho range to the south (marked on the map close to the 
initial letter of the name S'iuahs'ila). 

Above this rivulet on the west rise the cliffs of the Ganes Ghaft ridge, in some places 
almost perpendicularly, to a height of about 300 feet. A path leads first a little way up 
the cool gorge of the rivulet, then along the practicable face of the cliffs to the ' head of 
Ganesa.' On the face of grey lime rock, about fifty feet high, nature has formed a long 
projecting nose which curiously resembles the head of an elephant with the trunk hanging 
down. The rock is covered in this place with the orthodox daub of red paint. This shows 
plainly where pious tradition places the head of the elephant-faced god, which has givon its 
name to the hill. The path then ascends very steeply the ridge in the direction towards 
the river, and reaches tho summit of the ridge at its rocky northern oxtremity high above the 
tossing stream. This northern end of the ridge occupies exactly the point where the Kisan- 
gaiiga in a sharp bend turns from a course E. to W. to one N. to S., as seen on the map. It is, 
in fact, the cause of this deflection in the river's course. 

3. Tho ridge presents to the N. towards the river, a narrow face of precipitous and 
unscalable rocks on which only a few fir trees have managod to secure a footing. Examin- 
ing this face on the following day from the opposite (right) bank of the river, I could see the 
rocks rising straight out of the deep bed which the rapid current of tho stream has cut itself 
at the foot of the ridge. Some of these rocks are overhanging the river, and all along this 
face of the ridge there aro spots whero an attempt at descent might land even a trained 



1 See Academy, 1893, Nov. 2l. 
Sco Anzcifjer dcr phil-hist. Classc, Vienna 
Academy, 1892, No. xxvii. 
1 viii. 255H, 2706 sqq. 



3 Sco Noto J? (i. 37). 

4 Comparo viii . 2528, 2564, and in particular the 
description of Bhoja's attempted escape, 2583 aqq, 

* Soe Note B (i. 87), § 6. 
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mountainoor in a dangerous situation. The ridge rises about 300 feet above the river and its 
foot whero it is washed by the water, is about 250 yards broad. 

The narrow fir-covered summit of the ridge runs first from N.E. to S.W., ascending very 
gradually. Following the path which keeps the same direction, I came at a distance of about 
eighty yards from the northern end upon unmistakable remains of an old wall stretching 
across the back of the ridge. For about sixty feet to the east of the path, the wall can still 
clearly be traced amid the luxuriant forest vegetation which now covers the ridge wherever 
its surface does not show the bare rock. The wall, which rises in parts still three or four feet 
above the ground, is over seven feet broad, and consists of well-laid strata of rough masonry. 
The mass of the stones was evidently brought from the river-bed, but larger blocks, roughly 
hewn, seem to have been used for the foundation. The summit of the ridge next rises 
gently in the same direction to a point about sixty yards distant where it forms a small 
level plateau, measuring about sixty feet across. This plateau also shows traces of old 
masonry marking, perhaps, the position of a central keep. 

The summit of the ridge then continues almost level, but with diminished breadth, for 
about seventy-five yards to the S.W., where there is a sudden dip separating it from the 
gradually broadening spur which ascends towards the hill-range to the south. Near this dip 
passes the route which connects Teh"jan (Tejavana) with S'ardi. The back of the spur which 
I followed for about 600 yards beyond the dip, runs first from N.E. to S.W. for a distance of 
about 170 yards, and then continues from N. to S. It gradually broadens till it joins the 
thickly-wooded slopes of the main range to the'S. of the valley. On the east side of the 
ridge along its whole length flows the rivulet already referred to." 

4. After a careful survey of the ridge between the river-face and the above mentioned 
dip, I arrived at the conclusion that it could very well have been the site of a small hill- 
castlo, such as we must picture S'iraheilakoy y a from Kalhana's narrative. The description of 
" the castle-hill, narrow below where it projects into the stream and with a long-stretched 
ridge," 7 fits the Gapes Gh&^i hill so accurately that it would almost imply a personal 
acquaintance with the spot." 

The river which, as already stated, turns the ridge at a right angle, washes its pre- 
cipitous foot both on the N. side and on the W. The main approach of the caBtle {kot(apratoli) 
which Dhanya and his troops occupied after leaving their quarters by the bank of the Madhu- 
mati, near S'ardi, and dislodging their opponents from below, iB tho broad spur ascending to 
the south' Dhanya by establishing his fortified position in this convenient locality and 
constructing a line of block-houses round tho castle-ridge from the south, effectually cut off 
the besieged rebels from the scanty supplies they were previously able to collect from the 
neighbouring hamlets. 10 He was then joined there on the next day by Sas v hacandra who had 
previously visited the shrine of S'aradn." 

8. From the commanding position occupied by Dhanya's forces it was easy for them to 
watch all exits from the castle, and at night so to light up the ground around it that " even 
an ant could not have moved out by the main road without being noticed." 15 For its water- 
supply tho castle depended either on the rivulet to the east or on the river. From the former 
the besieged were at once cut off when Dhanya occupied the higher ridge to the south, and 
at the same time naturally also the eastern bank of tho rivulet. 



'' Tlie ilottod mark on the map doea not cor- 
rectly indicate the sito occupied by the castle. 
It ought to have been placed vertically instead 
of horizontally. 

' viii. 2528. 

* As OaneJ Gha(i lies on the pilfrrims' route to 
S'arada, one of the moBt famous Tirthas of old 



Ksimir, it is qnite poaaiblo that Knlhrvna had 
passed the castle on one or the otlior occasion. 
' viii. 2552 sqq. 

10 viii. 2541. 
" viii. 2558. 

11 viii. 2580 bq. 
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In order to prevent access to the river, the besiegers seem to have kept boats, or 
rather rafts moving at the foot of the hill. 13 This would be practicable in the low water of 
the winter-season when the siege took place, by fastening the rafts to ropes fixed on the 
opposite river bank north of the castle. Owing to the bend in the river, the rafts thus secured 
could be kept floating from one bank to the other notwithstanding the strong current, 
just as the ferry-raft which was temporarily used at S'ardi at the time of my visit. Thorgh 
scantiness of water thus prevailed in the castle, yet the long-continued resistance of the 
rebels shows that they could not have entirely been deprived of it. It was, in fact, impossible 
in view of the configuration of the northern and western face of the ridge to close all 
access to the river by means such as indicated. 

6. When Prince Bhoja realized that in the face of the enemy's watchfulness it would be 
useless to attempt to leave the castle by the main road (pratoli), u there remained only the 
perilous descent to the river which seemed to offer a chance of escape. Bhoja was accordingly 
lowered down by ropes over the precipice, but was unable to reach firm ground, and obliged to 
take refuge midway on a small projecting rock, which afforded just footing enough for him and 
his single companion." There he passed five days and nights in constant fear of falling, in 
sight of the enemy, yet unmolested by them. At last he was forced by hunger and cold to 
return to Alarhkaracakra's keeping, who had him hauled up again by ropes into the castle." 1 

The situation described by Kalhana is easily understood if we remember the character of 
the northern face of the ridge. On this side the castle could not be invested, and the enemy 
on the other side of the river could not prevent a descent. But the height and steepness of the 
rocks would make the descent very hazardous, and I doubt whether even a good cragsman 
could safely climb down without the help of ropes or other appliances. 

7. The route which Prince Bhoja chose, after the siege had been raised, for his final 
escape from the hands of Alamkilracakra, fully confirms our identification of the site of the 
S'irahsila Castle. When the king's representative arrived at Dranga, the modern [Sun']- 
Drang, 1 ' to treat for Bhoja's surrender, Alariikaracakra went to meet him, evidently by the 
shortest route via Teh"jan (Tejavana), i.e. down the river. 19 Bhoja used the opportunity 
offered by his Pamara guardian's absence to escape towards the temple of S'arada which lies 
in exactly the opposite direction from Ganes Gha v i. ls Finding the route through Durdqrla, 
perhaps the present Driiva district, closed — he would have encountered on the way the re- 
turning Alariikaracakra, — the young pretender was forced to take refuge with the Daraii*. n 
He reached their territory, about Gurcz on the Upper Kisangangfi, after ascending tho valley 
of the Madhumati to tho south-east (by tho route marked on the map) and subsequently 
making his way in deep snow and with groat difficulty along the range which forms the 
watershed towards Kasmir. 

8. That no more conspicuous remains of the castle which witnessed these interesting 
events, havo survived, cannot surprise us. The manner in which fortifications of this kind 
havo evidently, sinco early times, been constructed in the hills around Kasmir, has been 
already fully explained in the note on the Castle of Loharn. 21 S'irab£ilako v ta, as Kalhana's 
account of the siege and the site itself shows, cannot have been a large place. Its rubble 
walls, when once neglected, could not have withstood long the destructive force of heavy snow- 
fall and of the luxuriant forest which grew up among them.™ 



13 viii. 2G84 B q. " viii. 2706 sqq. 

" viii. 2581. " viii. 2709 sqq. 

" vii. 2583 sqq. 21 See Note E (iv. 177), § 16 

16 viii. 2593. " The same fate may be safely predicted to 
" viii. 2702 ; comparo note viii. 2507, and Note tlio present fort of S'ardi built oxactly in tho 

23 (i. 37), § 2. same manner, if it is allowed to romain uuro* 

18 viii. 2704. paired daring the next few centuries. 
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Local tradition cloos not seem to have rotainod any recollection of the stronghold which 
stood once here. This is possibly due to the fact that during tho troubled times when the 
Homba chiefs of Karnav held independent sway on the Kisangaiiga, the Valley about S'iirdi 
was scarcely at all cultivated. 23 

In another respect tradition has proved more tenacious. For thero can bo little doubt 
that the same curious rock-formation, which is now worshipped as a ' self-made ' (svai/amhhn) 
imago of Ganesa's head, must be held to account for the old name of the locality, S'ii-tMUii 
or " tho rock of the head." 

9. According to the corrected reading of the text, viii. 2492, tho castle of Simhiihl is 
described as ' situated between the Sindhu and the [streams of tho] Madhumatl and Mulct fisri.' 
Uy tho SiNnmr, 'the river,' is, of course, meant the Kisangaiiga. 24 Madhumati is the name 
by which the sacred stream of S'arada : S'ardi is known to this day. 25 

Tho name MuktasrI I havo not been able to trace. But it may safely be assumed that it 
is the old designation of one of tho streams which join the Kisangaiiga from the south, below 
S'irahsila : Ganes Gha^i. The stream which flows into the Kisangaiiga at Teh'jan : Tejavana, 
is also held sacred by the pilgrims to S'urada's temple, and the S dradumahatmya, vv. fi2, 12!), 
prescribes ablutions, etc., at its Samgama. The auspicious name of Muktasri ('carrying a 
wealth of pearls ') would have been no inappropriate appellation for such a sacred stream. The 
Miihfttniya, however, does not state its name, and the point can hence not be settled. 

TlLAon.vMA is another local name mentioned in connection with the siege of Sirahiilukntfa 
which has not como down to our times. In viii. 2507, Tilagrama is referred to as a placo situ- 
ated on the bank of the ' Sindhu of tho castle,' i.e. the Kisangangft. Dhanya and his troops 
occupied it before the commencement of proper operations against the rebels at S'irahsilfiko v tii. 
Immediately after this passage Kalhana describes the arrangement which Dhanya made to 
shelter his troops on the bank of the Madhumati, by the erection of block-houses. 56 Subse- 
quently again Tilagrama is mentioned as the place from which the attack of the troops under 
Dhanya against the rebels proceeded in earnest." 

From these references, I believe, it can be concluded with great probability that Tilagrama 
was the name of a village which existed in the immediate vicinity of the S'arada temple, corre- 
sponding to the present village of S'ardi. The comparatively open and fertile character of tho 
Kisangangft Valley at this point and the meeting at S'ardi of the routes to Kasmir (cm Kroras), 
to (iurez and Cilas, make it certain that thore existed also in early days a village of some im- 
portance at this spot. That Sas v hacandra who joins the royal enmp before S'irahsilftko vy a, is 
said to como from tho temple of S'aradft, 2 ' also supports our conclusion. 

S'ardi, in fact, by its position on tho main routes and close vicinity to S'irahsilftkot,tn, 
would at all tinros represent the natural tactical base for operations against an enemy posted 
at the latter locality. It can easily be understood how tho name of tho Tirtha (S'aradft : 
S'ardi) should alone havo survived tho changes in tho population of tho Valley and completely 
superseded that of tho village. 1 * 



a Bee Note I) (i. 37), § 17. *" viii. 2356. 

21 Seo note viii. 2507. In a similar way Mtfr (< Isesvnni) lias re- 

'•' Compare Note U (i. 37), § i. placed the earliur iiamo Suir»'rori ; see notes 

" viii. 250M a'i'x. ii. 13+ i v. 37. 
Jl " viii. 2532. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 



1. It is impossible to understand correctly, or to utilize fully, the historical Importance of 
contents of the Kasmir Chronicle without paying close attention to the country's anul ° 0 f kS^" 1 y 
ancient topography. A detailed study of the latter is indispensable for the inter- 
pretation of Kalhana's text. It is equally necessary, if we wish to follow the 

development of Kasmir history as a whole and to ascertain the true proportions of 
individual events. 

In the notes which accompany ray translation of the Chronicle, the endeavour 
has been made to place before the reader the topographical information bearing on 
particular points of Kalhana's narrative. But it is manifest that the information 
scattered through these notes cannot take the place of a connected account of the 
ancient geography of Kasmir. As such an account is required for a critical study 
of early Kasmir history, it has appeared necessary to embody it in the present work 
in the form of a supplementary memoir. 

It would be difficult to limit our survey of the old topography of Kasmir 
strictly to the periods dealt with in Kalhana's Chronicle. Much valuable infor- 
mation bearing on the Kasmir of old Hindu times can be gathered from the later 
Sanskrit Chronicles, religious texts of uncertaiu date li Ice the Nilainata and tho 
numerous Mfihiitmyas, and even from recent local tradition. We should deprive 
ourselves of material aid towards the reconstruction of the country's ancient topo- 
graphy were we to exclude all such data from the range of our inquiry, merely 
because they may relate to a period later than Kalhana's time. It will hence be 
more convenient and at the same time safer to extend the chronological limit of 
our inquiry to the close of the Hindu epoch. 

2. The maps which accompany this work, are intended to illustrate the Maps of Ancient 
ancient geography of Kasmir within the same limits. They have been prepared, Knsniiv ami 
with the assistance of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, at the offices of tho Survey of miugnr. 
India, and under the superintendence of Colonel J. Watehhouse, late Assistant 
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Surveyor-General. To this distinguished officer I am chiefly indebted for the 
successful technical execution of the maps. 1 

It was my object to provide maps showing at the same time the results of my 
researches and the topographical evidence on which they are based. With thia 
view I adopted the plan of having the best available map of modern Kasmir repro- 
duced as a 'ground-map,' and the identified ancient sites ami local names shown over 
it in a distinguishing colour. The ' ground-map ' of the larger map is an exact re- 
production of the plates engraved for the corresponding parts of the Atlas of 
India, Sheets 27 and '28. These show in full detail, on the scale of four miles to 
the inch, the results of the survey carried out in Kasmir by the Trigonometrical 
Branch of the Survey of India during the years 1856-60. No subsequent survey has 
yet been made. 

Apart from the spelling of local names which, owing to special difficulties, is 
rather defective and in need of revision, 2 this map is an accurate representation 
of the actual topography of Kasmir. Over it the entries referring to the ancient 
topography have been printed in red. The use of distinctive type makes it easy to 
see at a glance whether any particular old local name is found in the Kajatarangini 
(grotesque type) or is known only from the later Chronicles or other sources 
(italic). The smaller map showing S'rmagar, the Kasmir capital, and its environs 
has been prepared in the same manner. The ground-map, on the scale of one mile 
to the inch, has in this case been reproduced from an inset published in an earlier 
map of the Survey of India Department/ 1 

As regards the entry of ancient local names in the maps it may yet be noted 
that completeness has been aimed at only as far as sites and names mentioned by 
Kalhana are concerned. In the case of those known only from the later Chronicles 
and other secondary sources of information, a selection had to be made to avoid 
overcrowding of the map. The local names selected were those the antiquity of 
which could be established for certain, and which could also claim special historical 
interest. 

3. In dealing with the subject of this memoir it will be convenient to examine 
first the sources of information from which our knowledge of the ancient geography 
of Kasmir is drawn. We shall then notice the part which the general physical 
features of the country have played in its early economical and political history. 
Iu the closing chapter we shall survey what appertains to the political geography 



1 The maps will l>o published also separately 
in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Uongal, which bore tho cost of their pre- 
paration. The paper accompanying this 
separate issue explains more- fully the techni- 
cal linos followed iu preparing the maps. In 
tho Prefaco of the present work I have indi- 
cated the obligations I owe for the: valuable 
help received iu connection with them from 
])rs. (JiiiuiiwiN and HoliiiNi.ii, and Col. J. 

WATMUHlfNK. 

s At the time when this portion of the Alia* 
of India was prepared, no fixed system 
of transliteration had yot been adopted 
by the Survey of India. Knsmiri sounds aro 
for tho untrained oar often dilhcult to catch, 
and their adequate reproduction would not 
bo oasy, oven with tho system of spelling now 



observed by the Survey Dopnrtment. It is 
only too evident that tho surveying parties 
could have had but scant knowledge of 
Kasmiri, and that many local names were 
taken down, not from tho mouth of tho 
genuine inhabitants, but as pronounced, i.e. 
transformed, by Punjabis and other foreigners; 
compare above, e.g. notes i. -\\ 102; vii. 494. 

In some cases, far more rare, tho erroneous 
local names can bo explained in a uuasi- 
palaiograpl)ical manner, being due to mis- 
readings of draftsmen or errors of tho en- 
graver; soe e.g. Hniprat for HfirHrath, Ital- 
tnrkallar (corrected in present ground-map) for 
Baravul (note i. 121), Kmlrinr for Khad'niyar. 

:i " Map of Jummoo, Kashmir and Adja- 
cent Territories," 1861 (lithographed). 
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of ancient Kaimir, the old administrative divisions of the Valley, its sites of 
historical or religious interest, etc. Much of the detailed information bearing on 
these points has already been set forth in the notes on Kalhana's Chronicle. 
Eeferences to the latter will permit us to make this last portion of our survey of 
old KasmTr more succinct than it could be otherwise. 

4. Before, however, closing these preliminary remarks we may refer briefly 
to the few earlier publications bearing on the study of the old topography of 
Kasmir. We naturally turn first to the works which have dealt directly with the 
interpretation of the Rajatarangim. Dr. Wilson, who was the first European 
scholar to study the Chronicle in the original, seems to have realized the import- 
ance of an accurate and sober examination of the geographical questions connected 
with the narrative. But the textual materials at his disposal were extremely 
defective, and European knowledge of Kasmir restricted at the time solely to the 
account of Bernier and Fouster. He could hence scarcely do more than indicate 
the more or less corrupt modern equivalents by which the Persian Chronicles 
render some of the Kasmir local names taken from Kalhana's account. It is, 
however, evident that only the defective character of the available information 
prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing justice to the task he 
had himself clearly indicated. 

The elaborate commentary with which Mr. Troyer accompanied his French 
translation of the Eajatarangini does not represent any material advance beyond 
the contents of Dr. Wilson's Essay. Yet Mr. Troyer had already the whole text of 
the Chronicle to refer to, and in the meantime a considerable amount of information 
about Kasmir had become available through the works of travellers like Moorcroft, 
Jacqueniont, Vigne, Von Hiigel, and others. The serious shortcomings which 
characterize Mr. Troyer's labours, notwithstanding his patient devotion to the task, 
have already been fully indicated by Prof Biihler.' No detailed reference is hence 
needed to his topographical notes ; they belong to the weakest portions of his work. 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in the years 1879-87, by 
Babu Jogesh Chunder Dutt, makes no attempt whatever to elucidate the many 
points of topographical interest. Like Mr. Troyer's version it strikingly demonstrates 
the importance of topographical researches by the frequent instances in which the 
translator has mistaken local names for words of ordinary meaning or vice versa.* 1 

The advantages offered for inquiries of this kind by a direct acquaintance with 
the country were fully illustrated by the very valuable contributions which General 
(then Captain) Cunningham was able to make to our knowledge of ancient Kasmir 
in connection with his visit to the Valley in November, 1847. Though his stay 
was short and primarily devoted to a survey of the conspicuous temple-ruins still 
extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a number of important ancient sites 
such as Purdnddhisthana, 'the old capital,' Jyesthesvara, Mdrtdnda, Padmapura, 
Pattana, Klionamusa. 6 

General Cunningham subsequently had occasion to discuss comprehensively 
these localities in his Ancient Geography of India, — a work which, notwithstanding 
its deficiencies in detail, amply testifies to the great antiquarian experience and the 
remarkable natural acumen of its author. The chapter on the 'kingdom of 



Earlier publica- 
tions on Kasmir 
topography. 



4 See Report, pp. fifi sqq. 

s For some of the imaginary territories 
and places which figure in these translations ; 
see Vienna Oriental Journal, 1898, pp. 07 sqq. 



4 Soo his " Essay on the Arian Order of 
Architecture as exhibited in the temples of 
Kashmir," J.A.S.U., 1848, pp. 212-3127. 
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Kasniir ' utilizes the evidence afforded by the Chinese sources and Alberuni, and 
indicates correctly the old names of the petty hill-states to the south and south-east 
of Kasmir (ltdjapuri, Valldpura, Cam-pa, Kdfthavdta). 7 It further adds to the iden- 
tification of particular old sites already mentioned, some others equally important. 9 

Professor Lassen's " Indische Alterthumskunde " gives an extensive analysis 
of the historical contents of Kalhana's work. But hiB explanations as to the 
ancient localities mentioned are generally only there well-founded where they are 
based on General Cunningham's researches. 9 Ancient territories and places are 
often connected with modern localities merely on the ground of a faint resemblance 
of the names, and without sufficient internal evidence. This tendency has often 
led that distinguished scholar to ignore the narrow territorial limits within 
which most of the local and ethnic names occurring in the later portion of 
Kalhana's narrative have to be looked for. It is only natural that identifications 
of real or imaginary localities which transferred the scene of contemporary events 
described by Kalhana, to territories so distant as Lahore, Eastern Afghanistan or 
Ajmere, have helped to produce a very ill-focussed picture of the political power and 
extent of the Kasmir kingdom in those later times. 10 

The merit of having definitely shown the right methods and means for con- 
structing the ancient geography of Kasmir belongs to Professor Buhler. In the 
masterly report on his Kasmir tour, he has shown that for a full comprehension 
of Kalhana's Chronicle a minute study of the ancient geography of Kasmir wns 
indispensable. 11 He was the first to call attention to the ample materials which are 
offered for such a study by the later Sanskrit Chronicles, the Nilamatapuriina, and 
other Kasmir texts. But he also realized that "some of the geographical questions 
will probably require a final re-examination in Kasmir." 

Other labours prevented my lamented master from undertaking this task him- 
self. But the very graphic and accurate notices which his Report gives of those 
old sites in the Valley he had himself been able to visit, 12 prove convincingly— if 
any proof were needed — that no important point bearing on the old topography of 
the country could have easily escaped his attention. The particular identifications 
first made by him will be duly mentioned in their proper places. 



» Sco Anc. Geoijr., pp. 89-103, 128-141. 

• If purticular proof ware wanted that an 
acquaintance with the modern topography of 
a country and interest in its history, is in 
itself not sufficient to lead to useful results 
in regard to its historical geography, Mr- 
Vione's work, Travels in Kashmir, Lailak. 
Iskardo (London, 1H42, two vols.), would 
supply it. This estimable artist and traveller 
evidently took a good deal of interest in the 
antiquities of the country which he traversed 
in many directions. Hut his hook, as far as 
the old geography of Kasmir is concerned, 
furnishes scarcely anything more than a series 
of amusingly niuve etymologies of local names. 
Thus, Uiii "/wr (S'urapura) is 'The Diamond 
City,' l'uwlre(/ian (Puranadhisthfina) the 
place of 'the Pandus and Duryndun' (i.e. 
Jlnryodhana), 6o;>«; (Snyyapura), ' the Golden 
City,' etc. ; see i. p. 267 ; ii. pp. 37, 157. 

Mr. Vigne is responsible for the curious 
derivation of the name of the Kasmir capital, 



&'rinarja<- (Srinagara), or as he spells it 'Siri- 
Nagur,' from " Huri/a Nayur, the city of the 
sun " (ii. p. 137). Judging from the per- 
sistence with which it has been copied by a 
succession of modern writers, this erroneous 
etymology bids fair to establish itself as a piece 
of orthodox creed with European visitors to 
the Valley. 

,J See Ind. Alt., ii. pp. 880-915; iii. pp. 
984-1128. 

10 I refer to locations like those of I.ohara 
(Loh'-'rin) at Lahore, of the [imaginary] 
province Kampanii in eastern Afghanistan ; of 
the Lamnya tribe near the Sumbhar salt 
lake ; of the feudal Chief Kosfheivara at 
Kotgarh. on the Satlej, etc. ; comp. Ind. 
Alterth., iii. pp. 1057, 1041, 1009, 1105, and for 
the supposed territorial extent of the Kasmir 
state, iii. p. 1119. 

11 See Report, p. 68. 

" See loc. cit. pp. 4-18, 
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CHAPTER II. 
ACCOUNTS OF OLD KAS'MlR. 
SECTION I.— CLASSICAL NOTICES. 

5. Our sources for the early geography of Kasmir may be conveniently 
divided into foreign notices and indigenous records. As the information supplied 
by the former is on the whole earlier in date though by no means more precise or 
impoi'tant, we shall commence our review with them. Having learned what little 
the outer world knew or recorded of the secluded alpine land, we shall appreciate 
all the more the imposing array of Kasmirian authorities which offer themselves 
as our guides in and about the Valley. 

It is significant for the isolated position which its mountain barriers assured Alexander's inva- 
to Kasmir, that we do not find any mention of the country in those accounts to si °n. 
which we are accustomed to look for the first truly historical notices of the North- 
West of India. I mean the records of Alexander's invasion. The march from 
Taxila to the Hydaspes (Jehlam) took the Macedonian forces along a line of route 
which lay comparatively near to the confines of Kasmir. Yet there is no notice in 
the accounts of Alexander's invasion which can be assumed to imply even a 
hearsay knowledge of the Kasmir Valley. On the other hand, the names of the 
neighbouring territories on the West and South have long ago been recognized in 
the names of their rulers, Ar.<akcs and Abisares. These names clearly represent 
ethnic appellations derived from UraSit (Ptolemy's Ovaptra) and Abhisdra.* 

The only certain reference to Kasmir which classical literature has preserved Ptolemy's Kas- 
for us, is found in Ptolemy's geography. peiria. 

There can be no doubt that D'Anville was right in recognizing its name in 
that of the region of Kaspeima, situated ' below the sources of the Bidaspes 
(Vitasta) and of the Sandabal (Candrabhagii), and of the Adris (Iravati).' 2 
Ptolemy mentions this territory correctly enough between that of the Daradrai or 
Dards on the Indus and Kylindrine or the land of the Kulindas on the Hyphasis 
(Bias) and eastwards. In his subsequent detailed description of Indian territories, 
however, he makes the region ' held by the Kaspeiramns ' extend eastwards from 
the land of the Pandoouoi on the Bidaspes as far as Mount Ouindion or the 
Vindhya. 3 

It is clear that the limits here indicated, which woxild embrace a great portion 
of the present Panjab with parts of the North-West Provinces and Central India, 
can have nothing to do with Kasmir. It has been suggested that Ptolemy's state- 
ment refers to a period when the power of the dynasty ruling over Kasmir 
actually extended over the wide territories above indicated: 1 The assumption, put 
into a form more in keeping with historical probability, would be that Kasmir was 

J See above, notes v. 217; i. 180. condition of Indian geography at the time 

■ Soo Ptolemy vu., i. 42, and pp. 2], when it was written. 

40 si]., in Antiquite Ocor/raphiqne de l'Inde,]>ar 1 Ptol. VH. i. 47. 

M. lfAnville, Premier Qeoyraphe du Hoi, etc., 4 Compare, o.g. LA99EN, Ind. Alt..,\\. p. 898 ; 

Paris, 177"),— a work remarkable for its ac- V. de St. Martin, Memoires de CAcade.mie des 

curacy and sound judgment, considering the Inscriptions, Sav. Etrang., I"Serie, v. p. 380. 
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then subject to a great foreign dominion, the rulers of which in Ptolemy's source 
were designated, for one reason or the other, from this part of their realm. 

However this may be, it is curious to note that we meet with the name 
Kaspemia also in the long list of cities located within the region belonging to the 
KiiRpoiroMns. The geographical position assigned to it by Ptolemy's table (or map) 
would bring Kaspeira close to the junction of the Hydaspes and Zaradros (Satlej), 
i.e. the neighbourhood of Multan. 5 Yet it seems difficult to believe that the 
information originally underlying this entry referred to any other locality but 
Kasmir. 0 

It would be useless to seek now for an explanation of tho erroneous location. 
The researches of the most competent scholars have amply proved how little 
reliance can be placed on the apparent exactness of Ptolemy's latitudes and 
longitudes in the Asiatic portions of his work. 7 None of the other city names in 
the same list enn be connected with Kasmir. Nor is the identification of any one 
of them certain, except that of Mu&ovpa f) t£>v &tcov, the sacred Mathura. This 
alone suffices to show how far away from Kasmir we are liable to be taken. 

The value of Ptolemy's notice of Kaspeiria lies mainly in the fact that it 
presents us with an accurate enough transcript of that form of the country's name 
which on independent phonetic evidence we must assume as an intermediate stage 
between the Sanskrit Kniimtra and the modern Kasmiri form Kasir. A well- 
established phonetic law indicates for the name an earlier Prakrit form *Ka$vira 
(see below, § 30). Of this form we have in Kaspeira (pronounced Kaspira) as 
close a rendering as Greek writing permitted. 8 The Sanskrit form of the name, 
Kasraira, has, as far as we can go tack, been always the one in official use. By it 
the country has been, and is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi Kabmir, 
Persian Kashmir). The preservation of the popular Prakrit *KasvIra by Ptolemy 
deserves hence attention. 
The Ksspeiroi 6. It is very probable that we have also to connect with Kasmir a curious 

.if Dionysios notice which Stephanos of Byznntiuni lias preserved from the Bussarika, a lost 
nun lyoKNOs. poem of T)j on y siog of Samos. ' The passage, first apparently noticed by D'Anville, 
mentions the Kaspeihoi as a tribe famous among all Indians for their fast feet. 0 
We do not know the time of this Dionysios. Nor can it be guessed from which 
source he may have taken the reference. That the Kasmiris had abroad the 
reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded from a remark of Alberuni. 
It is clear that the natural conditions of an alpine valley enclosed by difficult 
mountains are likely to develop the marching powers of its inhabitants. The 
Rfijatarangini gives us several instances of very respectable marching perform- 
ances. It also shows at the same time the scant use made of riding animals in the 
mountains. 11 There is thus more than the mere name to justify us in referring the 
notice of Dionysios of Samos to Kasmir. 

• Seo the old map reproduced in Dr. 8 Thus the tribal name Aspatioi in Arrian 

MeCniNm.E'8 Ancient India at dncribed by (iv. 23) reproduces the Sanskrit Anvaka; comp. 

ltolnny, Bombay, 188<",. MoCrindle, Invasion of India, p. 333. 

'• This had been rightly seen already by • The text of the passage is reproduced 
D'Anvilie. He points out, p. 40, that the by Thoyer, ii. p. 307. Another short quota- 
error in latitude implied by Ptolemy's posi- tion from the surne text mentions the Aiienoi 
tion of Kaspeira (if S'rinagar is really along with the Katrw'ipot itotri 
meant) is not greater than that which can 10 India, transl. Saehau, l. p. 206. 
plainly be proved in tho cose of his entry for 11 Compare vii. 140, 1301 ; vin. IV*, 
Ilarbarei, the port at the mouth of the Indus. 1688, 1796, 1887, 2673 sq. 

7 Soe Yule, Cathay, p. cli. 
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We meet with the name of the Kaspeiroi also in the Dionyaiaka of Nonnos, 
where they are mentioned among the Indian tribes rising in arms against 
Bacchos. 12 Nonnos refers in the same passage also to the Arienoi, whose name we 
see coupled with that of the Kaspeiroi in the Bassarika. It is hence probable 
that Nonnos has taken his reference either from the latter work or from some 
common source. 

7. We should, indeed, have a far earlier reference to Kasmir in classical 
literature and one by no less an authority than the ' Father of history,' if the 
opinion of those scholars could be accepted who recognized the name of the Valley 
in the Kaspatyros of Herodotos. The facts are briefly these. Herodotos 
mentions the city of Kaspatyros as the place at which the expedition under 
Scvlax of Koryanda, scut by Darius to explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked. 13 He distinctly places this city in the Paktyan land (naKTvitcrj <yij) 
which was to the north of the other Indians, apparently bordering on the Baktrian 
territory. The place meant by Herodotos is evidently the same that Hekataios 
knew before him by the name of Kaspafyros and as a city of the Gandarians. 14 

The notice of Hekataios (circ. 549-486 B.C.) makes it clear that Kaspatyros or 
Kaspapyros, whichever form may be more accurate, must have been situated in 
that territory where the Indus first becomes navigable, i.e. in the old Gandhara, 
the present Peshawar District. That the designation Paktyihe used by Herodotos 
refers to the same territory and represents the earliest mention of the ethnic name 
Pakhtun or the modern Indian Pathan, is equally certain. 15 The exact site of 
Kaspatyros has not been identified. Considering the great changes which the 
local nomenclature of Gandhara has undergone, it perhaps never will be. 

Dr. Wilson was the first who distinctly attempted to connect the name of 
Kaspatyros with Kasmir. 16 But the idea seems to have occurred earlier, as 
D'Anville thought it necessary to refer to it. Dr. Wilson saw clearly enough that 
the city of Scylax must have been situated close to the Indus, and hence far away 
from Kasmir. Notwithstanding this patent fact he yet proposed to identify its 
name with that of Kasmir, on the assumption that the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as far as the Indus. 

The mistake must be traced to a fanciful etymology of the latter name. 
Wilson assumed that the name Kasmir was derived from *Ka§yai>apura, a name 
which he supposed to have been given to the country owing to its colonization by 
the Rsi Kasyapa. He supports this strange derivation by a reference to ' the 
uniform assertion of Oriental writers.' 17 But it is difficult to believe that he could 



Kaspatyros of 
Heiiodotos. 



Derivation of 
Knsmira from 
•Kasyapnpiu'M. 



13 Sue Dionysiaka, xxvi. 16/5 sqq. I take 
tlus reference from Troyer, ii. p. 308. 

1:1 See iv. 44, also iii. 102. The points 
bearing on the interpretation of the passage 
are fully discussed by Sir E. Bundijry, 
History of Ancient Geography, i. pp. 228, 2o6. 

N See "Stephanos Byzant. s.v. TANAAPIKH ; 
also MBller, Fraamenla historic. Grace, i. 
p. 12. y 

ls This identification seems to have been 
first made simultaneously by Dorn and 
Lassen ; compare V. tie St. Martin, fitwle 
sur la geographic greeque de Fhide, TAim. de 
I'Acad. des Inscriptions, Sav. litrang., v. 
partic, pp. 17 sqq. ; also his note on Kaspa- 

VOL. II. 



tyros, ib. pp. HI -80, which contains a judi- 
cious review of the whole question from the 
geographical point of view, and a detailed 
account of earlier opinions. 

Ie See Essay, p. 117 ; for a reproduction of 
tho argument see Ariann Antit/va, pp. VMi sq. 

17 " This (tho name of Caslnnir) was 
derived, it iB uniformly assorted by the 
Oriental writers, from the colonization of tho 
country by Casyapa, the first settlement or 
city being named aftor him Casyapnpur, con- 
verted in ordinary pronunciation into Cashap- 
piir or Caspapnr, the latter of which forms is 
the proper reading of tho Greek text ; " Essay, 
p. 117. 

A A 
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have meant any better authorities than the Persian Tarlkh,s of Kasmir of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, which he had occasion to consult in connec- 
tion with his above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, i.e. Kashap (Kasyapa) + mar (matha), etc. But neither these 
etymologies nor the name *Kasyapapura are in any way known to our genuine 
sources. 

It may well be doubted whether Wilson would have chosen to put forth such 
a derivation, had the whole of the Chronicle or the other Kasmirian texts been at 
the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is, it does not furnish any 
evidence whatever for Kasyapapura or a similar name having ever been used as a 
designation of the country. 18 This fact is all the more significant, as allusions to 
the legendary origin of the country are otherwise so frequent. The philological 
impossibility of deriving Kaxmira from *Ka6yopapura need scarcely be specially 
indicated at the present day. A reference to the theory was, however, here 
necessary, as it has found its way into works of authorities like Bitteb, Lassen, 
and Humboldt, and has hence been reproduced even by recent writers. 19 



SECTION II. — CHINESE RECORDS. 

8. If classical literature has thus nothing to tell us of Kaimir but the bare 
name, it is very different with the Chinese records. Buddhist pilgrims from 
China on their way to the sacred sites of the Indian plains visited Kasmir, and 
chose it as a resting-place. Their itineraries as well as the records of the 
political relations established with Kasmir during a period of Chinese extension to 
the west, furnish us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of 
Kasmir. 

Earliest Chinese ^ seems difficult to ascertain from the materials at present accessible in 

notice. translations or notices of European scholars, which is to be considered the earliest 

Chinese reference to Kasmir. The difficulty is connected with the use of the 
geographical term Ki-pin. This name originally and properly designated the 
Upper Kabul Valley. 20 At a period when Chinese knowledge of India was less 
developed, it appears to have been used in a vague and general fashion for a 
variety of territories on the northern confines of India, among them also Kasmir. 
However this may be, our loss seems scarcely to be great as these earlier notices 
of the Chinese Annalists do not seem to give characteristic local details. 21 

The first clear reference to Kasmir which I can trace at present, is contained 
in a record dating from a.d. 541. The notice is based on the account of an Indian 
envoy who reached China during the early part of the reign of the T'ang 
dynasty. 22 Though the name of Kasmir is not mentioned, it seems evident that 

18 It is curious to note that Kasyapa- *° Compare the explanations of Messrs. 

pura was according to an Indian authority L6vi and Chavannes in their paper L'ltmiraire 

quoted by Albenini, India, \. p. 298, one of the d'Ou-k'ony, Journal asiat., 189/5, vi. pp.371 

old names of Multftn. sqq., together with the supplementary and 

10 See Ritter, Alien, ii. p. 1087 ; Lassen, modifying statements, ib., 1896, pp. 161 sq. 

Ind. Alt., ii. p. 63o (where for •Kasyapapura 11 These notices are enumerated by Messrs. 



> Kaimira an equally unfounded ety- Levi and Chavannes, Journal asiat., 1895, 

mology from 'Kasyapamira is substituted); vi. pp. 878 sq. ... j 

Humboldt, Asie Centrale, i. p. 102; for n G. Pauthieb, Examen me'thodique des 

modem works, e.g. McCmmdlb, Ancient fait» qui concernent le TMan-Tchou ou rinde, 

India at described by Ptolemy, p. 108 ; Bhal, Paris, 1839, p. 40. 
Si-yu-ki, i. p. 148. 
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M. Pauthier who published the extract, was right in referring to Kasmir the descrip- 
tion given of the northern portion of India as a country ' enveloped on all sides 
like a precious jewel by the snowy mountains, with a valley in the south which 
leads up to it and serves as the gate of the kingdom.' The points noticed here 
are exactly those with which we meet in all Chinese accounts of Kasmir. 

9. Ninety years after the date of this notice Kasmir was visited by Hiuen Hiuen Tsiang. 
Tsiang. He reached the Valley from Urasii in the west and resided in it as an 
honoured guest for fully two years. The records of the great Chinese pilgrim con- 
tain far the fullest and most accurate description of Kasmir that has come down to 
us from a foreign visitor for the period with which we are here concerned.-' t 
leave the notices of particular localities he visited to be discussed below in their 
proper place. Here it will be sufficient to refer briefly to his general description 
of the country. 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Kasmir by the valley of the Vitasta, as he 
describes his route as leading to the south-east of Urasa, the present Haznra Dis- 
trict. After ' crossing over mountains and treading along precipices ' he arrived at the 
' stone gate, which is the western entrance of the kingdom.' We shall see below 
that this gate known also to Ou-k'ong and Albcruni, was the frontier watch-station 
or Dviira, in the gorge of Baramula (Varahamula). He passed the first night on 
Kasmir soil at Huslapura, the modern Uskiir, opposite Baramula, and then pro- 
ceeded to the capital, which he describes exactly in the position of the present 
S'rinagar. There he was lodged in the convent known as the Jaycndraviliura, and 
named also in Rajatarangini. 21 

A two years' stay, though chiefly passed in the study of ' the Sutras and 
S'astras,' must have enabled Hiuen Tsiang to acquaint himself thoroughly with the 
Valley. His description of ' the kingdom Kia-shi-mi-lo,' shows clearly that the 
geographical application of the term Kasmir must have been then, just as now, 
restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta, and the side valleys drained by its 
tributaries above the Baramula defile. He notices that the country is enclosed on 
all sides by mountains which are very high. "Although the mountains have 
passes through them, these are narrow and contracted." These natural bulwarks 
protected the country from neighbouring states ' which had never succeeded in sub- 
duing it.' Though the climate is cold and the snow plentiful, the soil is described 
as fertile and abounding with fruits and flowers. The inhabitants seem to have 
changed as little as the soil since Hiuen Tsiang's days. It is still easy to recognize 
in them the people whom he describes as " light and frivolous, and of a weak, pusil- 
lanimous disposition. The people are handsome in appearance, but they are given 
to cunning. They love learning and are well instructed." " Since centuries 
learning has been held in great respect in this kingdom,'' and Hiuen Tsiang dwells 
with evident pleasure on the. recollection of the learned conferences he had 
with the Kasmir doctors of the sacred law. 

Kasmir had, in earlier times, played a great part in the traditions of the 
Buddhist Church. Hiuen Tsiang relates at length the legends how the Arhat 
Madhyfintika had first spread the law of Buddha in the land ; how, in the time of 
Asoku, the five hundred Saints had taken up their abode there ; and how, finally, 
under the great Kaniska, King of Gandhara, Kasmir had been the scene of the 
universal Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 

a See Si-i/ii-ki, tiansl. Bcal, i. pp. 148 sqq. ; M See above, note iii. 355. 
Vitde Hiwicn-Th*rtr>f/, trnnsl. Julien,pp.008qq. 
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that in his own time the kingdom, as a whole, was " nut much given to the faith, 
and that the temples of the heretics were their sole thought." 25 

It is probably owing to this not very flourishing condition of contemporary 
Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively small number of 
Vihiiras and Stupas in the Valley. Among the Stupas there were four ascribed to 
Asoka, and one beneath which Kaniska was believed to have deposited the canonical 
texts as fixed by bis Council, engraved on sheets of copper. None of these struc- 
tures has yet been identified with any certainty. Hut in their description the 
pilgrim furnishes us incidentally with a valuable topographical indication. 

Speaking of the convent which prided itself on the possession of a miraculous 
tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as being about 10 li or circ. 2 miles 'to the 
south-cast of the new city, and to the north of the old city.' This proves that the 
capital of Hiuen Tsiang's time, which corresponds to the present S'rinagar, was 
then a comparatively new foundation, exactly as tin: Chronicle's account has it. At 
the same time the reference to the 'old city' enables us to fix with absolute 
certainty the site of the earlier capital, Asoka's S'rinagari, at the present Pandrethan, 
the Vnruiiiidlnslhiiiia of Kalliana. 27 
Hinen Timings '|'] 10 t wo f u j| vears w hich Hiuen Tsiang, according to his own statement, spent 

stay in asmir. m j{ a ^ mIr 2h le pi esent a longer halt than any which the pious traveller allowed 
himself elsewhere during his sixteen years' wanderings through the whole length of 
India and Central Asia.-' J With all due respect for the spiritual fervour of the 
pilgrim and the excellence of his Kasmuian preceptors, it is difficult to suppress the 
surmise that the material attractions of the Valley had something to do with this 
long stay. The cool air of Kasniir, the northern aspect of its scenery and products, 
have at all times exercised a powerful charm over those visitors who, themselves 
born in colder climes, have come to the Valley from the heat and dust of the 
Indian plains. Just as these advantages attract in yearly increasing numbers 
European visitors from India proper, so the modern Turk! pilgrims from Kashgar, 
Yarkand, and other parts of Central Asia, whether on their way to Mecca or on 
their return, never fail to make a long stay in Kasniir. 

We should undoubtedly find the example of the modern Hiijis followed also by 
Buddhist pilgrims if there were still any to take their way from those northern 
regions through Kasmir to the holy places of India. It would be an interesting 
task to examine to what extent the fame of Kasniir as the ' paradis terrestre des 
hides,' — a fame unknown to genuine Indian tradition, — is the creation of northern 
visitors, both European and Asiatic Here it may sulfice to add that Hiuen Tsiang 
before he reached Kasinir, must have had already his experience of the torrid heat 
and the other amenities of a Panjab summer. 1 " We shall also see that the example 
of the other Chinese pilgrim whom we are able to follow on his visit to Kasmir, 
points exactly to the same conclusion. 

Hiuen Tsiang's narrative tells usthathe left the Valley going in a south-westerly 
direction. He reached Pun-nu-tm, the I'aunotsa. of the Chronicle and the modem 
Prunts, after crossing mountains and passing procipices. 1 " As the Tos?maidan route 
is the direct and most frequented route to that territory, it is very probable that 

K See Si-yu-ki, i. p. I">8. Wangi itinerary in Cunningham, Anc. 

x Si-i/it-lci, i. p. li">H. (leot/r., pp. Wo 1 «qq. 

» See below, HH, Hi). 30 See Cunninuham, Anc. Oeoy,:, p. 5UJ 

» Vic de H. 7'., p. '.)!!. »<!• , ,- , „ -/. ok 

» Coniprtre the table of dales for Ilium- " Hi-yu-h, I. p. W2 ; lie deli. l.,p.vo. 
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Hiuen Tsiang also followed it. Parnotsa as well as RiJAruRl (Ho-lo-she-pu-lo) to 
which the pilgrim subsequently proceeded h 1 1, at the time of his visit, no 
independent ruler, but were subject to Kasmir. 

10. The next Chinese notice of Kasmir, and one which is of considerable Kaimir in T'an 
historical interest, is contained in the Annala of theT'ANG dynasty. These mention Annals, 
the arrival at the imperial court of the first embassy from Kasmlr, sent by King 
Tchen-t'o-lo-pi-li (in or shortly after a.d. 713), and that of another embassy sent 

by his brother and successor Mu-to-pi. We have had already occasion to note the 
identity of these two kings with the Candrapida and Muktapida (Lalitaditya) of the 
Rnjatarahgii.il. - ' 12 

The description of Kasmlr, which is coupled with this record of the T'ang 
Annals, appears to be in the main copied from Hiuen Tsiang's Si-yu-ki. But in 
addition it furnishes us with a reference to the Mo-ho-to-mo-loung or Mohdpadma 
lake, i.e. the Volur, and an exact statement as to the Kasmlr capital at the time. 
In my Notes on Ou-k'ong's account of Kasmir™ I have shown that the Po-lo-ou-lo- 
po-Jo of the Annals is a correct reproduction of Pravarapura, the old and official 
name of S'rinagar. In the same way the name Mi-na-si-to given to the great river 
which flows to the west of the capital, represents a correct enough transcription of 
Vitasta. Both names are recorded in the form which they bore in the official Sanskrit, 
and are, therefore, evidently taken from the information given by the Kasmir envoys. 

11. Not many years after Muktapida's embassy, Kasmir was visited by Ou-k'onq. 
another Chinese pilgrim, Ou-k'ono. Though greatly inferior to Hiuen Tsiang in 

learning or power of observation, he has yet left us information regarding the 
country which is of interest and value. The itinerary of Ou-k'ong, the discovery 
and recent publication of which we owe to Messrs. Levi and Chavannes,'" contains 
the reminiscences of forty years' wanderings, taken down after the pilgrim's return 
to China, and in a form regrettably brief. But whether it be due to Ou-k'ong's 
long stay in Kasmir or to other causes, his account is fortunately far more detailed 
in the case of Kasmir than in that of any other territory visited by him. His 
description of the Valley and the several sites mentioned by him have been fully 
discussed by me in the separate paper already quoted. I need hence indicate here 
only the main results of this analysis. 

Ou-k'ong reached Kasmir in the year 750 from Gandhara, presumably by the 
same route as Hiuen Tsiang had followed. He took' there the final vows of a 
Buddhist monk and spent there fully four years engaged, as his itinerary tells us, 
in pilgrimages to holy sites, and in the study of Sanskrit. 1 '' Though he is said to 
have studied from daybreak to night-fall his diligence does not seem to have brought 
him much literary culture. This is curiously shown by the popular Apabhran'isa 
forms in which our pilgrim records the names of the monasteries he specially singles 
out for notice. Four of these I have been able to identify with Vihnras mentioned 
in the Chronicle, and two of them have left their names to villages which survive 
to the present day. 30 



m Comparo notes iv. 4~>, 12R. 

From Heinaud, Menurire mr t'lnilc, pp. IS!) 
sqq., it appears tliat the names of the Kasmir 
kings in this Chinese record, and that of the 
Mahftpadma lake were first correctly identi- 
fied hy Klaphoth, Mimoirc* relatifs A CAaie, 
ii. pp. 27<i sqq., a work which is at present not 
accessible to me. 



33 Sue pp. 2fi sqq. in tho above-quoted 
paper published in the Proceedings of tho 
Imperial Academy, Vienna (Pliilos.-histor. 
Class), 189(>, vol. exxxv. 

** See L'ltintraire d'Ou-k'ong, Journal 
ariat., 1895, vi. pp. 341 sqq. 

34 See L Itintraire d'Ou-k'ong, p. 366. 

» See above, notes i. 147 ; iii. 9; iv. 188, 211 . 
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While Hiuen Tsiang mentions only about one hundred convents in the country, 
Ou-k'ong found more than three hundred, and speaks in addition of the number of 
Stupas and sacred images as considerable. We may conclude from this that there 
had been a rise in the popularity of Buddhism in the period intervening between 
the visits of the two pilgrims. 
Rout us from Ou-k'ong describes the kingdom of Kasmir correctly enough as enclosed on all 

Kii:5imr. sides by mountains which form its natural ramparts. Only three roads have been 
opened through them, and these again are secured by gates. In the east a road 
loads to Toii-fan or Tibet ; in the north there is a road which reaches into Po-liu 
or Baltistfm ; the road which starts from ' the western gate ' goes to K'ien-t'o-lo or 
ftandhara.*' 

We have here a clearenough description of the great routes through the mountains 
which since ancient times have formed the main lines of communication between the 
Valley and the outer world. The road to T'ou-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the 
present route over the Zoji-La to Ladakh and hence to Tibet. The road to Po-lin 
is represented by the present. ' Gilgit Road,' leading into the Upper Kisangangii 
Valley and from there to Skardo or Astrir on the Indus. The third road can be no 
other than the route which leaves the Valley by the gorge of Baramula and follows 
the Vitastii in its course to the west. We have seen already that Hiuen Tsiang 
followed it when he entered Kasmir by ' the stone gate, the western entrance of the 
kingdom.' There can be no doubt that in the gates (' fermetures ' of the French 
translation) closing these roads we have a reference to the ancient frontier watch- 
stations or Dvaras, which we shall have occasion to discuss below. 

Besides these three roads, Ou-k'ong knew yet a fourth : " this, however, is 
always closed, and opens only when an imperial army honours it with a visit." It 
is probable that this curious notice must be referred to one of the routes leading 
over the I'ir Pantsal range to the south. Owing possibly to political causes these 
routes may have been closed to ordinary traffic at the time of Ou-k'ong's visit. 38 

The political relations between China and the northern kingdoms of India 
seem to have ceased soon after the time of Ou-k'ong. This was probably due to 
the C.'liin.'se power tinder the later T'ang gradually losing ground in Central Asia 
before the Uigur* and the Tibetans. The pilgrimages of Chinese Buddhists, how- 
ever, to India continued during the next two centuries. Of one at least of these 
pilgrim parties it is recorded that it took the route through Kasmir. :,,J But no 
detailed account bearing on Kasmir has yet come to light of these later 
pilgrimages. 



SECTION III. — MUHAMMADAN NOTICES. 

Kasmir closud to 12. After the Creeks and the Chinese the early Muhammadan writers are 

Aiaba. our next foreign informants regarding the historical geography of India. If, with 

one very remarkable exception, they have nothing to tell us in detail regarding 
Kasmir topography, the explanation is not far to seek. The first rush of Arab 
invasion in the Iiidus Valley during the eighth century had carried the Muham- 



* See L'llinfraire tfOu-tc'unff, p. .'W6. 
a ' See Note* on On-U'itnij, pp. U4 aij. 



» Compare Yui.e, Cathay, p. """l 
Julibn, Journal Axial., 1847, p. 43. 
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madan arms at times close enough to the confines of Kasmir. 40 No permanent 
conquest, however, had been effected even in the plains of the Northern Panjab. 
Protected in the west by the unbroken resistance of the S'ahis of Kabul and in the 
south by a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Kasmir had never been seriously 
threatened. -Even when Islam at last, after a long struggle, victoriously overspread 
the whole of Northern India, Kasmlr behind its mountain ramparts remained safe 
for centuries longer. 

Conquest and trade were the factors which brought so large a part of the 
ancient world within the ken of the early Muhammadan travellers and geographers. 
Both failed them equally in the case of Kasmir. For a classical witness shows us 
how the system of seclusion, ever easy to maintain in a country so well guarded by 
nature as Kasmir, had been developed and strengthened at the approach of danger 
until it hermetically sealed the Valley to all foreigners withont exception. 

We can thus scarcely be surprised at seeing that even the well-informed Al- 
Mas'udi who had personally visited the Indus Valley, is unable to tell us anything 
more exact about Kasmir than that it is a kingdom with many towns and villages 
enclosed by very high and inaccessible mountains, through which leads a single 
passage closed by a gate. 11 The notices we find in the works of Al-Qazwini and Al- 
Idrisi are practically restricted to the same statement. The references of other 
Arab geographers are even more succinct and vague." 

13. Notwithstanding the circumstances above indicated, Arabic literature ALBEnuM's into- 
furnishes us with a very accurate and valuable account of old Kasmlr. We owe it rest in Kasmir. 
to the research and critical penetration of Alberuni of whom, indeed, it may be 
said as of an early British explorer of Afghanistan,*' that he could look through the 
mountains. The great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every oppor- 
tunity during this long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjab (a.d. 1017-30) to collect 
information on Kasmir. 

His interest in the distant alpine valley is easily understood. He, himself, 
tells us in the first chapter of his great work on India, how Hindu sciences, when 
the victories of Mahmud had made the Hindus ' like atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions,' had retired far away from the conquered parts of the country. They 
" fled to places which our hand - cannot yet reach, to Kasmir, Benares and other 
places." 44 In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Kasmir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences. 4 '' He repeatedly refers to Kaimlrian authors, and from 
the notices shown below it is evident that among his informants, if not among his 
actual teachers, there were Kasmirian scholars. 4 * 



40 See Reinaud, Memoir? fur I'Inde, pp. 19.") 
sqq. ; ALninuNl, India, i. p. SI. 

41 See Al-Mas'iidi's "Meadows of Gold," 
transl. Sprcnger, i. p. 382. The number of 
towns and villages is estimated at from sixty 
to seventy thousand ; regarding the traditional 
number here given see below, § H7. 

41 The silence of the early Muhammadan 
geographers as regards Kasmir was duly 
noticed by Ritteb, Aeien, ii. p. ]]]■>. 

For Al-Qazwini, see Gii.demeister, Dc 
rebus Indicia, p. 210; for Al-Idrisi, Elliot, 
History of India, i. pp. 90, sq. 

For the notices of other Arabic geographers, 



see Bibliotheca ytoyraphorum Arabicorum, ed. 
De Goeje, i. p. 4 ; ii. pp. 9, 446 ; v. p. 364 ; 
vi. pp. r>, 18, 08 ; vii. pp. 89, 687 ; also Abu-l- 
Fida, ed. Reinaud, pp. 361, fi06. 

*' Mountstuart Elphinstone. 

44 India, transl. Sachau, i. p. 22. 

4 * India, i. p. 1 73. 

46 Ai.b£runI, ii. 181, refers particularly to 
Kasmirian informants with whom he con- 
versed regarding the miracle of the 'Kudaithahr,' 
i.e. the Kapatesvara Tirtha (see note i. 32). 
The way in which the pilgrimage to this spot was 
described to Alberuni, makes it quite certain 
that his informants were personally familiar 
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The curious fact that Alburunl, himself, composed certain Sanskrit treatises for 
circulation among ' the people of Kashmir,' proves beyond all doubt the existence of 
special relations between the great Mlercha scholar and that jealously guarded 
country. These relations seem strange considering what Albcruni himself tells 
us so graphically about the rigid isolation of KasmTr. We can scarcely explain 
them otherwise than by personal intercourse with Kasmirian Pandits.' 17 

In view of these indications we can hardly go wrong in attributing a great 
portion of Alberiini's detailed knowledge of Kasmlr topography to these learned 
informants. But we also know that the chances of war had given him an oppor- 
tunity of supplementing his knowledge, in part by personal observation. 
Albmini refers in two places to his personal acquaintance with the fortress Lauhuk 
(or Liihui) on the confines of Kasmlr. IS I have proved that Alberuni's Lauhfir is 
identical with the castle of Lnhara, so frequently mentioned in the Chronicle, the 
position of which is marked by the present Loh'rin on the sonthern slope of the Pir 
Pantsal range. ' Loharakotta ' is undoubtedly the same as the Fort of Lohkof 
before which, according to the uniform report of the Muhammadan historians, 
Mahmud's attempt at an invasion of Kasmlr was brought to a standstill. It is 
hcnec certain that Alberuni had accompanied this unsuccessful expedition, which 
probably took place in a.d. 1021. Though it failed to reach Kasmlr, it must have 
given Alberfmi ample opportunity to collect local information and to acquaint him- 
self with the topography of those mountain regions which formed Kasmn's strongest 
bulwark to the south. 

AlbkrunI's (lc- 14. Alberunl's main account of Kasmlr is contained in Chapter xviii. which 

scriptionof Kasmir. gives 'various notes on the countries of the Hindus, their rivers and their ocean.' " 



with the; Tirtlia. The same must bo said of 
his note on the pilgrimage to tlie teniplo nf 
S'aradii (see Note /,', i. :',7, § W). This details 
regarding a local Kasmir festival (ii. p. 17h), 
tlie anecdote about the propagation of the 
yi't/ri/ti/iirrtti in Kasmir(i. p. I .">•">) are such as 
could not well have reached Alberuni other- 
wise but by verbal communication. 

Writing himself in ,\.l>. M).'!0 he refers to a 
statement contained in the almanac for the 
S'aka year il.11 (,\.n. 1 02i)-.'t0), 'which had conio 
from Kashmir' (i. p. "!>1). He could Rearcely 
have secured such an almanac except through 
kasmirian Pandits who. even at the present 
day. wherever they may he. make it a point 
to provide themselves from home with their 
l< a-al >iiil;.<fttrripttltrikri. 

For references to Kasmirian authors or 
texts specially connected with Kasmir, see i. 
pp. li'li. 1 .17, 298. :!,'«; i. p. U (Visniidhariim), 
etc. Compare also the very detailed account 
of the calendar reckonings current in Kasmir 
and the conterminous territories, ii. )'■ 

See ltnli/i. Preface, p. xxiv. : and Prof. 
Sudani's introduction to his edition of the 
text of Alhei iini's Imlirt. p. xx. 

Is it too much to suppose that Alberuni had 
at one time or the other Kasmirian Pandits 
in his employ !' We know that in preparing 



the vast materials digested in his book he 
worked largely with the help of indigenous 
scholars. Judging from his own description 
of the state of Hindu sciences in the con- 
quered territories and the bitter enmity pre- 
vailing amongst their Hindu inhabitants 
against the dominant Mlecchas, it is doubt- 
ful whether he could have secured there such 
assistance as he required. 

Alberuni himself tells us (i. p. 24) where ho 
describes so touchingly the difficulties in the 
way of his Indian studies : " I do not spare 
either money or trouble in collecting Sanskrit 
hooks from places where I supposed they were 
likely to he found, and in procuring for my- 
self, even from very remote places, Hindu 
scholars who understand them, and are able 
to teach me.'' 

Kasmir has always had an over-production 
of intellect. Billiaua's classical example, 
amongst other evidence, shoves that Kas- 
mirian scholars have been as ready in old (lavs 
as at present to leave their homes for distant 
places, wherever their learning could secure 
for them a livelihood (compare UOni.iai, 
Introd. to the Vikramfthkntlcvncmitn, p. xvii. : 
also Iiidischp Vah'oijraphic, p. o(>). 

" See above, Note E, iv. 177, 12. 13. 

*' See India, i. pp. 200 sqq. 
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Compared with the description of the rest of India, it is disproportionately 
detailed. 

Alberuni first sketches in broad outlines but correctly enough the political 
division of the mountain region which lies between the great Central Asian water- 
shed and the Panjab plain. He then refers to the pedestrian habits of the 
Kasmirians, and notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on the shoulders 
of men, a custom fully illustrated by the Chronicle and accounted for by the nature 
of the communications in the mountains. 50 

What follows deserves full quotation. " They are particularly anxious about 
the natural strength of their country, and therefore take always much care to keep 
a strong hold upon the entrances and roads leading into it. In consequence it is 
very difficult to have any commerce with them. In former times they used to 
allow one or two foreigners to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present 
they do not allow any Hindu whom they do not know personally to enter, much 
less other people." 

We have here a full and clear statement of that system of guarrlii 0 all 
frontier-passes which we have found alluded to already in the Chinese records. It 
explains the great part which is played in the Chronicles by the frontier watch- 
stations, the Dvdras and Draiiyns, and is of all the more interest, as the last 
traces of the system, in the form of rdliddrl, have disappeared in Kasmfr only 
within quite recent memory. 51 

Alberuni next proceeds to describe the 'best known entrance to Kashmir.' Route into Kasniir. 
Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identified with absolute 
certainty, it is clear that he means the route which ascends the Jehlam Valley. 
From 'the town Babrahdn, half-way between the rivers Sindh (Indus) and 
Jailam,' eight Farsakh are counted ' to the bridge over the river, where the water of 
the Knmarl is joined by that of. the Stahui, botli of which come from the 
mountains of Shamilan and fall into the Jailam.' Though there seems to be here 
some slight confusion I have little doubt that the point meant 'by the bridge over 
the river ' corresponds to the present Mu/.affarubad, at the confluence of the 
Jehlam and Kisanganga. 

The easiest route to Kasmlr from the west loads through the open central portion 
of Haziira (Urasii) to Mansahra, hence across the Kunhfir and Kisanganga rivers 
to Muzaffarabad, and then up by the right side of the Jehlam Valley to 
Baramula. 62 In Kusndrl it is easy to recognize with Prof. Sachau the present 
Kunhar River which falls into the Jehlam a few miles below its great bend at 
Muzaffarabad. 63 The Mahwl is evidently meant to designate the Kisanganga. 5 * 
If thus interpreted the only error in AlbOruni's description is that it makes the 



50 Compare, e.g. Rdjat. iv. 40" ; v. 33, 21!) ; 
vii. 478; viii. 2298, 2636, 2674, 316G, etc. 

Regarding the word katt, wliicli Albei ami 
gives as the indigenous term of the palankin, 
see note iv. 407. 

sl Compare my Notes on the ancient f»/iu- 
graphy of the Pir Pantjal Route, J.A.S.H., lWtt, 
pp. 382 sqq. ; also below, S 40. 

s) This route is described, e.g. by DnE\v, 
Jummoo, p. 628, ' as the oasicst route from the 
Panjab to Kasmir.' 

" Kunhfir represents the regular phonetic 



derivative of a Skr. *Kn5n<iri, medial t be- 
coiniii!; always /; under u phonetic law common 
to Kasiniri and the related dialects ; for the 
change Idi > nh compare Dr. (i ItlKltsoN, l'ho- 
unlwjii of Imbt-Anian Vernacular?, '/..D.MXr 
18!><>, p. :13. 

51 I am unable to account for the name 
Ma/iwi. Could it be the corruption of an 
ApabhraiiiHii derivative of Madhumati, a name 
of an affluent of the Kisanganga, used also in 
ft Mahiitmya for the latter river itself Y See 
Note U, i. 37, § 10. 
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Kunhar join the Kisanganga, whereas in reality the former falls into the Jehlam 
after its junction with the Kisanganga. 

I have shown above, in note v. 215, that the route here indicated, which was 
a favourite one until a few years ago the " Jehlam Valley Tonga Road " was con- 
structed, is distinctly referred to already in Kalhana's account of S'amkaravarman's 
march to and from UrasA. The distance of eight Farsakh corresponds according to 
Albcruni's reckoning to about thirty-nine English miles. 55 

Referring to the map and the modern route measurements, 56 this distance 
carries us to a point between Mansahra and the next stage, Abbottabad. It is just 
in this neighbourhood that according to the evidence given in the above-quoted 
note; the old capital of Urasa must be located. ' Babrahan ' cannot be identified 
at present. It is, perhaps, intended to represent the name of this old town which 
could fairly be described as situated midway between the Indus and Jehlam. 
From Muzaffarabad onwards — where there is still a bridge over the Kisan- 
ganga, just as at the time (1783) when Forster crossed here on his way from 
Kasmir to Attock, 67 — we can follow the route quite plainly. 

Alberunl counts five days of march ' to the beginning of the ravine whence the 
river J ailam comes,' that is to the entrance of the gorge through which the river 
flows immediately below Baramula. This estimate agrees closely with the actual 
road distance between Muzaffarabad and Baramula which is given by Mr. Drew as 
eighty-four miles. 69 At the other or Kasmir end of the ravine Alberunl places quite 
correctly 'the watch-station Dvdr' (Skr. Dvdra), the position of which, as we 
shall see below, is marked to this day by the site of the old gate known as 
Drang. 

Valley of Kaimir. " Thence, leaving the ravine you enter the plain, and reach intwo more days 
AddisMdn, the capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village Vqhkdrd." All 
this is perfectly accurate. Adhisthfina, ' the capital,' is, of course, meant for 
S'rinagara, 58 and Cshkara for U?kiir, opposite Baramula, the ancieDt Huska- 
pura already mentioned by Hiuen Taiang. 0 "' Albcruni's mention of Uskur which is 
on the left river bank, shows that then as now the ordinary road from the ' Gate of 
Varahamula ' to S'rinagara passed on the left or southern side of the Valley. Two 
marches are still counted for this part of the journey. 

The capital is correctly described as " being built along both banks of the 
river Jailam, which are connected with each other by bridges and ferry boats." It 



45 Compare Prof. Snchau's note, India, ii. 
p. 316. Albenini values his farsakh at 4 
Arabian miles or approximately 4 x 2186 
yards. Hence 1 farsakh = 4-f}"* English 
miles. 

See Dbkw, loc. cit. 
h ' See G. Fohstbr, JoiD-ney from Bengal to 
ling/and, 180H, ii. p. 40. 
See loc. cit. 

According to Mr. Drew's table six marches 
are counted, but one of thorn is very short. 
On the modern route following the opposite- 
side of the river, five marches are now 
reckoned from Doinel, opposite to Muyaffarft- 
biid, to Burnmula. 

,J > Adhisthtma, used again ii. p. 181, is a 
term which indicates that Alberuni's infor- 



mant was a Sanskrit-speaking person. The 
common designation of the capital was 
Srinagara or simply Nagara; see § 91 
below. 

60 The text as rendered by Prof. Sochau, 
speaks of "Vshkara which lies on both sides of 
the Valley, in the same manner as Harimiila." 
There is either some corruption in the text 
here, or Alheriini's informant has not made 
himself sufficiently clear. What he must have 
meant is that r'shkarnlay on the opposite side 
of the river in the same manner as Ban'immn, 
that is, at the entrance of the ravine. Bara- 
mula as the text spells the word, reproduces 
an earlier form of the Kasiuiri Varahmul, from 
Skr. Yariihamiila. 
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is said to cover ' a space of four Farsakh.' This, if interpreted to mean ' a space 
of four Farsakh in circumference,' would not be too far from the truth, assuming 
that all suburban areas around the city are included in the estimate. The course 
of the river above and below the capital is rightly enough traced as far as the 
Valley is concerned. " When the Jailam has left the mountains, and has flowed 
two days' journey, it passes through Addishtan. Four Farsakh farther on it 
enters a swamp of one square Farsakh." Here, of course, the Volur lake (Mahtl- 
padma) is meant. "The people have their plantations on the borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of_ it as they manage to reclaim. Leaving this swamp, 
the Jailam passes the town Ushkara, and then enters the above-mentioned ravine." 

The only mistake, and this one easily explained, is contained in the account 
of the river's origin. It is described as rising "in the mountains Haramakut, 
where also the Ganges rises; cold, impenetrable regions where the snow never 
melts nor disappears." It is easy to recognize here the reference to Mount 
Haratnukufa, and the sacred Ganga-lake at the foot of its glacier in which 
Kasmlrian tradition places the source of the Sindhu river. 61 The latter is the 
greatest tributary of the Vitasta within Kasmir and is traditionally identified 
with the Ganga, as on the other hand the Vitasta with the Yamuna. 02 The 
special sanctity of the Sindhu ( ' Uttaraganga ' ) and the popularity of its supposed 
source as a pilgrimage place, sufficiently account for the substitution in Alberuni's 
notice. 

Entering the open plain of the Kasmir Valley from the Baramula gorge, 
' you have for a march of two more days on your left the mountains of Bolor and 
Shamilan. Turkish tribes who are called Bhatlavarydn. Their king has the title 
of Bhatta-Shdh.' It is clear that Alberuni's informant here means the mountain- 
ranges to the north and north-west of the Valley which form its confines towards 
the Dard country and Baltistan. The latter has been known by the name of Bolor 
for many centuries.' 13 I am unable to trace in Kasmirian or other sources the names 
of ' Shamilan ' and ' Bhatta.' 04 But as a subsequent remark mentions ' Gilyit, 
Aswira, and Shiltds,' that is the modern Gilgit, Hasor (Astfir), and Cilrts, as their 
chief places, there can be no doubt that the inhabitants of the Dard territory to 
the north-west of Kasmir are meant, together with the Bultls. 

" Marching on the right side [of the river], you pass through villages, one Mount Kularjak. 
close to the other, south of the capital, and thence you reach the mountain 
Kularjak, which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dunbilwand (Darua- 
wand). The snow there never melts. It is always visible from the region of 
Takeshar and Lauhawar (Lahore)." 

I have already shown 86 that the mountain here described is the TatakutI Peak 



*' See note i. 57. 
See below, § 68. 

In llrtracar. iv. o4, the Vitasta itself is 
designated ns the ' Gaiigtt of the North ' 
( l/Hnrnr/ahr/a) which would render the loca- 
tion of its source in the lake of Haramuku v a 
still more intelligible from a traditional point 
of view. 

a Compare Yule, Marco Polo, i. p. 187 sq. ; 
Cunningham, Anc. Geogr. p. 83. 

M Alberuni's Bhatta may possibly represent 
the term Bhuffa or Bhaufta (the modern 



K6. Buf) which is applied in the Sanskrit 
Chronicles to the population of Tibetan 
descent generally, from Ladukh to Baltistan 
(see note i. 312). Alberuni calls their lan- 
guage Turkish, but it must bo remembered 
thtit he has spoken previously (i. p. 200) 
of ' the Turks of Tibet ' as holding the 
country to the east of Kasmir. There the 
Tibetans in Ladakh and adjacent districts are 
clearly intended. 

" See Note E, iv. 177, § 12. 
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(33° 45' lat. 74° 33' long.) in the central part of the Pir Pantsal range. Albcruni 
puts the distance between this peak and the Kasmir plain at two Farsakh. This 
estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the map between 
the peak and the nearest point of the level ground in the Valley is about fifteen 
miles. 

The fortress He is, however, quite exact in placing the fortress Lauhur, i.e. the present 

Lauhur. Loh-rin to the west of it. The entrance to the Loh'rin Valley lies almost due west 
of Tatakuti. To the south of the peak was 'the fortress Eajagiri ' which is also 
mentioned by Kalhana, vii. 1270 ; it lay probably somewhere in the upper 
Suran Valley. Albcruni speaks of these two hill fortresses as 'the strongest 
places' he had ever seen. 

He had personally had an opportunity of judging of their strength when 
accompanying Mahmud's expedition against Kasmir. On that occasion he had 
made the observation of the latitude of Lauhur : Lohara to which he refers in 
another chapter of his work. cc The result of this observation, 33° 40', as shown 
in the author's Canon Masitdicus, very closely approaches the real one, which is 
33° 48' according to the Survey map. 

It is very probable that he obtained at the same occasion the very accurate 
information regarding the distance from Lauhur to the Kasmir capital. He gives 
it as fifty-six miles, " half the way being rugged country, the other half plain." 
Alberuni's measurement according to the previously stated valuation, represents 
about sixty-nine English miles. This is but little in excess of the actual road 
distance via the Tue'maidan Pass as estimated by me, on the tour referred to in 
the above note. The description of the road, too, corresponds closely with the 
actual character of the route. 

Albcruni closes his account of Kasmir geography with a reference to the town 
of L'ujdwari which is the Rajapuri of the Chronicles, the modern Rajauri. 07 In 
Hindu times it was the capital of a small hill-state, situated immediately to the 
south of the Pir Pantsal rauge and often tributary to Kasmir. Alberuni distinctly 
names it as the farthest place to which Muhammadan merchants of his time 
traded, and beyond which they never passed. We have already seen what the 
connection was which enabled him to collect reliable and detailed information of 
the region beyond that barrier. As another proof of the accurate knowledge thus 
acquired, we may finally mention his description of the Kasmir climate and its 
explanation, which is far more exact than any account available to us previous to 
the second quarter of this century." 8 



SECTION IV. — INDIAN NOTICES. 

Deficiency of 15. Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate better the lamentable lack of exact 

iiuii-K»smirian geographical information in general Sanskrit literature than to turn from the 
notices. accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Alburuni, to what Indian authors, not 

Kasmirians themselves, can tell us of the Valley. Were we to judge merely from 
the extreme scantiness of the data to be gleaned from their extant works, we might 
easily be led to assume that Kasmir was to them a country foreign and remote in 



w Bee India, i. p. 317, with Prof. Sachau's *• See note vi. 286. 
note ii. p. 341, and above, Note E,\v. 177, § 12. " See India, i. p. 211, and below, § il. 
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every way. However, we observe the same vagueness and insufficiency of local 
references in the case of territories immediately adjoining the old centres of 
literary activity. It is hence evident that the conspicuous absence of useful 
information on Kasmlr may be attributed equally well to the general character of 
that literature. 

The name Kasmtra, with its derivative Kdsm'tra, as the designation of the 
country and its inhabitants respectively, is found already in the Ganas to Panini's 
great grammatical work, and in Patafijali's comments thereon."' 0 The Mahabharata, 
too, refers in several passages to the Kdstiuras and their rulers, but in a fashion so 
general and vague that nothing more but the situation of the country in the hill 
region to the north can be concluded therefrom. 7 " The Purfmas enumerate the 
Kasmlras accordingly in their lists of northern nations. But none of the tribal 
names, partly semi-mythical, mentioned along with them in the Puranas examined 
by me, indicate any more distinct location of the country. 71 

Varahamihira (circ. 500 a.d.) in his Brhatsamhitd includes the Kasmlras Varjhamihiiu. 
curiously enough in the north-eastern division. Among the regions and peoples 
named under the same heading there are a number of purely legendary character 
like 'the kingdom of the dead ' (nastardjya), the 'gold region,' ' the one-footed 
people,' etc. But besides these names and others of a different type which cannot 
be clearly identified, we recognize the names of tribes which undoubtedly must be 
located in the immediate neighbourhood of Kasmlr. Thus we have the Abhisdras, 
Daradas, Ddrvas, Khasas, Kiras, and somewhat more distant the country of 
Kuliita (Kulu) and the Kaunindas or Kaulindras (Ptolemy's Kvkw&pLvq) . 73 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmlr that Sanskrit 
literature outside the Valley can furnish, is conveyed in the term Kdhntra or 
Kdsmiraja which designates the saffron, and according to the lexicographers also 
the root of the kustha or costus speciosus. As both the saffron and the Kustha 
are since early times famous products of Kasmir, the origin of the term is clear 
enough. 73 



SECTION V. — THE KASMIR CHRONICLES. 



16. The want of detailed and exact geographical information just noticed in Abundance of 
old Indian literature generally stands in striking contrast to the abundance of data Kasmirian sources, 
supplied for our knowledge of old Kasmir by the indigenous sources. The 
explanation is surely not to be found in the mere fact that Kasmirian authors 
naturally knew more of their own country than others, for whom that alpine 
territory was a distant, more or less inaccessible region. For were it so, we might 



m See the references in P. W., s.v. Kaimlra, 
and in supplement, v. p. 1273. The references 
to other texts quoted in this paragraph have 
ulso been taken from that work except where 
otherwise specified. 

70 Compuro in particular Mahubh. n. xxvii.17. 

" Compare Vayupur. xlv. 120; xlvii. 415; 
1'admapur. I. vi. 48, 62 ; Bhayavatapur. XII. 
i. 39 ; Visnupur. iv. xxiv. 18. 

;j See Brhatsamhitd, xiv. 29 sqq. and Ind. 
Ant. 1893, pp. 172, 181 ; also Alb£hunI, India, 
i. p. 303. 



ri Regarding the saffron cultivation of 
Kasmir, compare Lawrence, Valley, p. 342, 
and below, § 78. 

The kuffha, now known in Kasmir by the 
name of kufh, is the aromatic root of the 
Samsurea Lappa which grows in abundance 
on the mountains of Kasmir ; see Lawiience, 
p. 77. The kufh is still largely exported to 
China. It was, perhaps, one of the medicinal 
plants which Hiuen Tsiang particularly notices 
among the Kasmir products : see Si-yu-ki, 
i. p. 148. 
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reasonably expect to find ourselves equally well informed about the early 
topography of other parts of India, which have furnished their contingent 
to the phalanx of Sanskrit authors. Yet unfortunately this is by no means 
the case. 

The advantageous position we enjoy in Ea;-'mir is due to a combination of 
causes of which the most important ones may at once be here indicated. In the 
first place, we owe it to the preservation of connected historical records from a 
comparatively early date, which acquaint us with a large number of particular 
localities and permit us to trace their connection with the country's history. 

Another important advantage results from the fact that Easmir, thanks 
chiefly to its geographical position and the isolation resulting from it, has escaped 
those great ethnic and political changes which have from time to time swept over 
the largest portion of India. Local tradition has thus remained undisturbed and 
still clings to all prominent sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of 
alpine tracts all over the world. The information preserved by this local tradition 
in Easmir has often proved for our written records a most welcome supplement and 
commentary. 

Finally, it must be remembered that in a small mountain country like 
Easmir, where the natural topographical features are so strongly marked and so 
permanent, the changes possible in historical times as regards routes of communi- 
cation, sites for important settlements, cultivated area, etc., are necessarily 
restricted. The clear and detailed evidence which the facts of the country's actual 
topography thus furnish, enables us to elucidate and to utilize our earlier data, 
even where they are scanty, with far greater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible in another territory. 
Kalhana'b 17. Epigraphical records on stone or copper, such as elsewhere in India form 

typographical data, the safest basis for the study of local topography, have not yet come to light in 
Easmir. The few fragmentary inscriptions hitherto found are all of a late date, 
and do not furnish any topographical information. In their absence Ealhana's 
RajatarahoinI is not only the amplest, but also the most authentic of our sources 
for the geography of Easmir. The questions connected with the historical value of 
the work, its scope and sources, have been fully discussed in the introduction. 
Here we have only to consider its character as our chief source of information on 
the ancient topography of Easmir. 

It is doubtful whether Ealhana, writing for readers of his own country and 
time, would have deemed it necessary to give us a connected and matter-of-fact 
description of the land, even if the literature which he knew and which was his 
guide, had in any of its products furnished him with a model or suggestion for 
such description. The nearest approach to it is contained in a brief passage of 
his introduction, i. 25-38. This acquaints us in a poetical form with the legends 
concerning the creation of Easmir and its sacred river, the Vitasta, and enumerates 
besides the most famous of the many Tirthas of which Easmir has ever boasted in 
abundance. The few panegyric remarks which are added in praise of the land's 
spiritual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the author's love of his 
native soil. But they can scarcely be held to raise the above to a real description 
of the country. 

Notwithstanding the absence of such a description, Ealhana's Chronicle yet 
proves by far our richest source of information for the historical geography of 
Kaimir. This is due to the mass of incidental notices of topographical interest 
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which are spread through the whole length of the narrative. They group them- 
selves conveniently under three main heads. 

18. Considering the great attention which the worship of holy places has at Kalhana's 
all times claimed in Kasmlr, we may well speak first of the notices which Topographic six 
appertain to the Topographia sacra of the Valley. Kasmir has from early times 
to the present day been a land abundantly endowed with holy sites and objects of 
pilgrimages. Kalhana duly emphasizes this fact when he speaks, in the above- 
quoted introductory passage, 71 of Kasmir as a country " where there is not a space 
us large as a grain of sesamum without a Tirtha." Time and even the conversion 
to Islam of the greatest portion of the population, has changed but little in this 
respect. For besides the great Tirthas which still retain a fair share of their 
former renown and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or grove for the Hindu and its Ziarat for the Muhammadan. Established 
as the latter shrines almost invariably are, by the side of the Hindu places of 
worship and often with the very stones taken from them, they plainly attest the 
abiding nature of local worship in Kasmir. 

This cannot be the place to examine in detail the origin and character of 
these Tirthas and their importance for the religious history of the country. It will 
be enough to note that the most frequent objects of such ancient local worship are 
the springs or Nagas, the sacred streams and rivers, and finally, the so-called 
svayambhu, or ' self-created ' images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the 
pious in various natural formations. These several classes of Tirthas can be 
traced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and parti- 
cularly in the sub-Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kangra, Udyana or Swut). 
Yet there can be no doubt that Kasmir has from old times claimed an exceptionally 
large share in such manifestations of divine favour. 

Nature has, indeed, endowed the Valley and the neighbouring mountains with 
an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its tutelary deity in the form 
of a Naoa, 75 we can realize why popular tradition looks upon Kasmir as the 
favourite residence of these deities. 70 Hinen Tsiang already had ascribed the 
superiority of Kasmir over other countries to the protection it received from a 
Naga. 77 Kalhana, too, in the introductory passage already referred to, gives due 
rominence to the distinction which the land enjoys as the dwelling-place of Nila, 
ing of Ndgas, and many others of his tribe. 78 

Kalhana's frequent references to sacred springs and other Tirthas are of 
topographical interest, because they enable us to trace with certainty the earlier 
history of most of the popular pilgrimage places still visited to the present day. 
The introduction of the Chronicle names specially the miraculous springs of 
Papasudana and Tri-Samdhya, Sarasvati's lake on the Bheda hill, the 'Self- 
created Fire' (Svayariibhu), and the holy sites of Nandiksetra, S'arada, Cakra- 
dhara and Vijayesa. We see here which were the Tirthas most famous in Kalhana's 



» i. 38. 

" Compare my note i. 30 on the Nagas and 
their worship. 

:6 The Nilamatapurana, 900-972, gives a 
long list of KaSmir Niigas, and puts their 
number at thousands, nay Arbudas (see 971). 

" Si-yu-ki, i. p. 148. 

Hiuen Tsiang, like other Chinese pilgrims, 
calls the Nagas by the term of ' dragon,' no 



doubt because the popular conception repre- 
sents them under the form of snakes living in 
the water of the springs or lakes they protect. 
« i. 28-31. 

The Nagas are supposed to have come to 
Kasmir when Kasyapa, their father, had 
drained 'the lake of Sati,' and to have found 
there a refuge from Garuda ; corap. Jfilamata, 
59 sqq. 
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time. The legends connected with the early semi-mythical kings give him frequent 
occasion in the first three Books to speak in detail of particular sacred sites. 
Almost each one of the stories furnishes evidence for the safe location of the latter. 79 
But even in the subsequent and purely historical portions of the work we read 
often of pilgrimages to such sacred places, or of events which occurred at them. 

Kalhana shows more than once so accurate a knowledge of the topography of 
particular Tirthas that we may reasonably infer his having personally visited 
them. This presumption is particularly strong in the case of Nandiksetra, and of 
the neighbouring shrine of Bhutesvara. 80 The former, his father Canpaka is said 
to have often visited in pilgrimage, and to have richly endowed. Also the distant 
Tirtha of S'arada in the Kisanganga Valley seems to have been known personally 
to the Chronicler. 91 Pilgrimages to sacred sites, even when approached only with 
serious trouble, have always enjoyed great popularity among Kasmirians. And 
Kalhana owed perhaps no small part of his practical acquaintance with his 
country's topqgraphy, to the tours he had made as a pilgrim. 
Foundation of 19. Specially valuable from a topographical point of view are those numerous 

towns, etc., references which Kalhana makes to the foundation of towns, villages, estates, 
recowlod. shrines, and buildings by particular kings. Leaving aside the curious list, i. 86- 
100, taken by Kalhana from Padmamihira, in which certain local names are by 
fanciful etymologies connected with seven of the 'lost kings,' 82 it may be safely 
assumed that these attributions are based either on historical fact, or at least on 
genuine local tradition. 

Kalhana specially informs us in his introduction 89 that among the documents 
lie had consulted for his work, there were 'the inscriptions recording the consecra- 
tion of temples and grants [of land] by former kings.' Such records, no doubt, 
supplied a great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. But even where 
such notices were taken from less authentic sources, they may always claim the 
merit of acquainting us with the names of the respective localities and buildings as 
used in the official language of Kalhana's time, and with the traditions then current 
regarding their origin and date. 

The system of nomenilature which was regularly followed in Kasmir ill 
naming new foundations, must have helped to preserve a genuine tradition regard- 
ing the founder. In the vast majority of cases the nameB of new towns and villages 
are formed by the addition of -pura to the name of the founder, either in its full 
or abbreviated form. 81 Similarly the names of temples, monasteries, Manilas, and 

''' Compare the legends of the Sodara spring, Kl i. 15. 

i. 123 sqq. ; of the Krtyuhama Vihftra, i. 81 Thus we have, e.g. the well-known locah- 

131 sqq. ; of the Jyestharudm at Nandiksetra ties of Hvqkapura, Kanifkapura, Jufkapiera 

and S'rina</<iri, \. 118, 124; the story of the (which retain the memory of their Indo- 

Suirava* Nnga, i. 203 sqq. ; the description of Scythian founders) ; Pravarapura (for Pravara- 

the pilgrimage to the Takqaka Naga.i. 220 sqq.; senapura), the old official designation of the 

the story of the lieh-ara temple, ii. 134 ; of present capital ; Padmapura, Avantipuia, 

ltanasvamin, iii. 439 sqq., etc. Jauapura (for Jaylpidapura), and a host of 

m See vii. 904 ; viii. 236"), and note v. 55 sqq. others. The custom of naming new localities 

Compare also below, § 57. in this fashion, or of re-naming earlier ones ill 

»' See Noto L, viii. 2492, § 4. honour of the actual ruler, can be traced 

" See regarding this unhistorical liat, note through successive periods of Muhammadan 

i. 86. The local names, like Khonamuqa, Go- and Sikh rule down to the present day ; conip. 

dharii, 'Samahyasii, etc., are all genuine enough. e.g. ZainPpor (named after Zainu-l-'abidin) , 

What Padmamihira did, was to evolve ficti- Shahabuddinpur (the present Sh»d pur) ; 

tious names of kings out of these by means of Mvhammadpfir ; Ilanbininghpur (intended to 

popular otymology. replace Sh&h&bad), etc. 
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other religious structures show the name of their builder, followed by terms indi- 
cating the deity or the religious object to which the building was dedicated."'' 
Many of these religious structures left their names to the sites at which they were 
erected. They can thus be traced to the present day in the designations of villages 
or city quarters. 8 " 

The topographical interest which Kalhana's notices of town foundations 
possess, is considerably enhanced by the fact that in more than one case they are 
accompanied by accurate descriptions of the sites chosen and the buildings con- 
nected with them. Thus Kalhana's detailed account of the foundation of Prava- 
rapum, iii. 336-363, is curiously instructive even in its legendary particulars, and 
enables us to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter the capital of Kasrnir. 97 Similarly the 
description given of Parihtisapnra and its great shrines, has made it possible for 
me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which Lalitaditya's fancy elevated for 
a short time to the rank of a capital, and to identify the remains of the great build- 
ings which once adorned it. 89 Not less valuable from an antiquarian point of view 
is the account given to us of the twin towns Jnyapura and Dvdrnvatl which King 
Jayapida founded as his royal residence near the marshes of And'rkoth." 

20. Valuable as the data are which we gather from the two groups of Kalhana's inci- 
notices just discussed, it may yet justly be doubted whether by themselves, that is, dental references, 
unsupported by other information, they could throw so much light on the old 
topography of Kasmir as the notices which we have yet to consider. I mean the 
whole mass of incidental references to topographical matters which we find inter- 
woven with the historical narrative of the Chronicle. 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in close connection with a 
pragmatic relation of events, the context, if studied with due regard to the facts of 
the actual topography, must help us considerably towards a correct identification of 
the places meant. In the case of the previous notices the Chronicler has but 
rarely occasion to give us distinct indications as to the position of the sites or 
shrines he intended. In our attempts to identify the latter we have therefore only 
too often to depend either on the accidental fact of other texts furnishing the 
required evidsnce or to fall back solely on the comparison of the old with modern 
local names. That the latter course if not guided and controlled by other safer 
evidence, is likely to lead us into mistakes, is a fact which requires no demon- 
stration for the critical student. 

It is different with the notices, the consideration of which we have left to 
the last. Here the narrative itself, in the great majority of cases, becomes our 
guide. 



Thus in the ease of S'iva-tumples -On or 
-iirara is invariably added (eonip. e.g. Pin- 
varesvara. etc.), as in that of Visnu-shrinos 
with equal regularity -srdiiu'n (kesnva) ; com]), 
e.g. Mitktnsimmhi (built by MuKtnpida), 
Avnntinriimhi, lihimakrxava (erected by 
Bhimapala S'Ahi), etc. 

Buddhist monasteries receive the name of 
their founder with the addition of -rihiira or 
-bhavana ; comp. Jayrndravi/iara, Cnhkunavi- 
hara, Amrtab/tarana (founriVl by the queen 
Amrtaprabhu, the present Anfbavan), Skan- 



ilnhhrimnn (for Slcandaguptabhavana), and 
many more. 

For Matlias, compare e.g. l>idd<lma(ha f 
(Did'mar); ,Snbhalfimn(hri, Jianili'iinntha. l,o(hi- 
knmnlliu, Cfikriimatha, etc. For details on 
tho nomenclature of sacred buildings in 
Kasmir, compare Xotrs mi Ou-k'ony, pp. 4 sqq. 

,0 Compare e.g. notes iii. 9; iv. 192; vi. 
137, 300, etc. 

,r See note iii. 339-349, and below, 6 92. 

M Compare Note F, iv. 194-204 and below, 
§ 121. 

" See note iv. 506-511. 
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It either directly points out to us the locality meant or at least restricts to very 
narrow litnit9 the area within which our search must proceed. The final identifi- 
cation can then be safely effected with the help of local tradition, by tracing the 
modern derivative of the old local name or through other additional evidence of 
this kind. 

For the purpose of such a systematic search it is, of course, a very great 
advantage if the narrative is closely connected and detailed. And it is on this 
account that Kalhana's lengthy relation of what was to him recent history, in 
Books vii. and viii., is for us so valuable. An examination of the topographical 
notes in my commentary will show that the correct identification of many of the 
localities mentioned in the detached notices of the first six Books has become 
possible only by means of the evidence furnished by the more detailed narrative 
of the last two. 

In this respect the accounts of the endless rebellions and other internal 
troubles which fill the greater portion of the reigns of the Lohara dynasty, have 
proved particularly useful. The descriptions of the many campaigns, frontier- 
expeditions and sieges connected with these risings, supply us with a great amount 
of topographical details mutually illustrating each other. By following up these 
operations on the map, — or better still on the actual ground, as I was often able to 
do, — it is possible to fix with precision the site of many old localities which other- 
wise could never have emerged from the haze of doubt and conjecture. 

A reference to the notes in which important sites and local names like Lohara, 
Gopadri, Mahasarit, Ksiptika, Holada, have been identified, will suffice to illustrate 
the above remarks. 90 

Kalhana's 21. It is impossible to read attentively Kalhana's Chronicle and, in particular 

^occurac ICal t * 108e P ort i° ns which give fuller occasion for the notice of localities, without being 
accuracy. B truck with the exactness of his statements regarding the latter, and with, what I 
may call, his eye for matters topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare Kalhana's local 
references with that vague and loose treatment which topographical points receive 
at the hands of Sanskrit authors generally. 91 If it has been possible to trace with 
accuracy the vast majority of localities mentioned in the Chronicle, this is largely 
due to the precision which Kalhana displays in his topographical terminology. It 
ia evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localities which 
formed the scene of the events he described. 

Striking evidence for this is furnished by his description of the great opera- 
tions which were carried out under Avantivarman with a view to regulating the 
course of the Vitasta and draining the Valley. 92 Thanks to the exactness with 
which the relative position of the old and new confluence of the Vitast:i and 



M Compare notes E (iv. 177); i. 341, and 
viii. 1104-10 ; hi. 339-349 ; viii. 732 ; i. 306. 

*■ Nor should we forget the difficulty which 
Kalhana had to face by writing in metrical 
form. True indeed it is what Alberuni Bays 
of this form as adopted by Hindu scientific 
writers : " Now it is well known that in all 
metrical compositions there is much misty and 
constrained phraseology merely intended to 
fill up the metre and serving as a kind of 
patchwork, and this necessitates a certain 



amount of verbosity. This is also one of the 
reasons why a word has sometimes one 
meaning and sometimes another " (India, i. 
p. 19). 

Fortunately Kalhana has managed to 
escape these dangers as far as the topo- 
graphical notices of his work are concerned. 
We find in his local terminology neither that 
mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning Alberuni 
so justly complains of. 

* Compare v. 84-121. 
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Sindhu is described, before and after the regulation, respectively, it has been 
possible, even after so many centuries, to trace in detail the objects and results of 
an important change in the hydrography of the Valley. 93 Equal attention to 
topographical details we find in numerous accounts of military operations. Of 
these it will suffice to quote here the descriptions of the several sieges of S'rinagar, 
under Sussala ; M the battle on the Gopddri hill in the same reign ; 95 the blockade 
of Loham, with the disastrous retreat through the mountains that followed ; 90 and 
— last but not least — the siege of the S'irahsilu castle. The topographical accuracy 
of the latter account, as proved in Note L, viii. 2492, almost presupposes a personal 
examination of the site and is all the more noteworthy, because the scene of the 
events there recorded was a region outside Kasmir proper, distant, and difficult of 
access. 

There are also smaller points that help to raise our estimate of Kalhana's reli- 
ability in topographical matters. Of such I may mention for example the general 
accuracy of his statements regarding distances, whether given in road or time- 
measure. The number of marches reckoned by him is thus always easily 
verified by a reference to the stages counted on the corresponding modern routes. 97 
Not less gratifying is it to find how careful Kalhana is to distinguish between 
homonymous localities. 98 

In addition to all this, we must give credit to our author for the just observa- 
tion of many characteristic features in the climate, ethnography, and economical 
condition of Kasmir and the neighbouring regions. If the advantages thus accorded 
to us are duly weighed, there, seems every reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that the earliest and fullest record of Kasmir history that has come down to us, 
was written by a scholar of Kalhana's type. Whatever the shortcomings of his 
work may be from the critical historian's point of view, we must accord it the merit 
of supplying a safe and ample basis for the study of the historical geography of 
Kasmir. 

22. Another point still remains to be considered here in connection with 
Kalhana's Chronicle, viz. to what extent can we accept the Sanskrit forms found in 
his text as the genuine local names of the period? This question must naturally 
arise in view of the fact that the popular language actually spoken in Kasmir in 
Kalhana's time and for many centuries earlier, was not Sanskrit, Dut undoubtedly an 
Apabhranisa dialect derived from it, which has gradually developed into the modern 
Kasmiri. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance I think that Kalhana's local names can, on 
the whole, be safely accepted as representing the genuine designations of the locali- 
ties, i.e. as those originally given to them. My grounds for this belief are the 
following. We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit was the official and sole 
literary language of the country, not only in Kalhana's own time, but also in those 
earlier periods from which any of the records used by him may have dated. This 
official use of Sanskrit we know to have continued in Kasmir even into Muham- 
madan times. It assures us at once that the vast majority of village and town 



* 3 Compnio Note /, v 97-100. 

M Sec viii. 729 sqq., 1060 sqq. 

K Compare viii. 1099-1115. 

M See viii. 1R42-80 and Note E, iv. 177, § 10. 

'■" Compare for distance measurements, note 
i. 264; v. 103; vii. 393; for reckoning of 
marches on the Vitastii Valley route, v. 226 ; 



on Vigraharajn's irruption over the Tds'mai- 
dln Pass, vii. 140 ; on the route to the Pir 
Pantaal Pass, vii. 568 ; on the way to 
Martsnda, vii. 715, etc. 

" Compare notes i. 113; i. 124; v. 128 on 
the several Jye^tharudrat, and the way in 
which Kalhana specifies them. 



Sanskrit local 

names in 
Jiajatarahffini. 
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names must from the beginning have been given in Sanskrit. A detailed examina- 
tion of them will easily demonstrate, on the one hand, that these names are of 
genuinely Sanskritic formation, and on the other, that their modern Kasmlrl repre- 
sentatives are derived from them by a regular process of phonetic conversion. We 
look in vain among this class of old local names for any which would show a 
foreign, i.e. non-Aryan origin, and might be suspected of having only subsequently 
been pressed into a Sanskritic garb. 
Official names of The fact of Sanskrit having been in use as the language of all official records 

localities. f or manv centuries previous to Kalhana's time is enough to demonstrate that the 
Sanskrit names originally intended for the great mass of inhabited places could be 
preserved, in official documents anyhow, without any difficulty or break of tradition. 
A'nd from such documents most of Kalhana's notices of places were undoubtedly 
derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only in rare cases can we suppose that the original form of a local name of 
this kind had been lost sight of, and that accordingly the Chronicler, or his 
authority, had to fall back on the expedient of Sanskritizing in its stead the 
Apabhramsa or Kasmiri form as well as he could. There are, in fact, a few 
instances in which we have indications of such a metamorphosis. When we find 
the same local name spelt either Bkalcraka or Bdlnraka in the Chronicle, or a 
village which Kalhana calls Ghoramiilalca, referred to by Abhinanda, the author of 
the KadambarTkathasara (first half of ninth century), as Gauramvlaka,™ it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to reproduce in 
a Sanskritic garb original Apabhramsa names. But these cases are very rare 
indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different spellings are possible. 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other local names 
recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, streams, passes, etc. The 
great majority of these names must have very early found their place in 
official documents or, as we shall see below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or 
Muhntmyas of the numerous Tirthas. If any of them are in reality adaptations of 
Prakrit or Apabhramsa forms, their quasi-official use is yet likely to have originated 
a long time before the date of Kalhana. Even to the present day the local nomen- 
clature of Kasmir, whether in the Valley or in the mountains, shows throughout 
an unmistakably Sanskritic character. 
Local nomencla- This is most clearly illustrated by the constant recurrence of such terms as 

ture in Kas mir. -jmr or ■pur ( < pura). -mar (< matha), -"horn (< asiama), -ham (< sala), -kolh 
(< kotta), -gum or gum (< grama), -huiirlH (< kundala), -vtlr (< vrita) in village 
names; of -sur (< saras), -namhal (<nadvala), -vug (< nnga) in names of lakes, 
marshes, etc. ; of -ran (< vana), -nar (< nada), -marg (< mathika), -gul (< galika), 
-hrar (< bhattarika), -vnlh, (< patha), in designations of alpine localities, peaks, 
passes, etc.; -hul (<kulya), -khan (< khani) in names of streams and canals. 
The Sanskrit etymology of the specific names preceding these terms, is, even in their 
modern phonetic form, very often equally transparent. At an earlier stage of the 
language the Apabhramsa names must have approached the corresponding Sanskrit 
forms much more closely. The reproduction of the popular names in a Sanskrit 
form could have then but rarely been attended with much difficulty or doubt. We 
may hence safely assume that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kalhana represent in 
most cases correctly the original local names or else do not differ much from them. 



" Compare notes viii. 1861, and vii. 1239; viii. 2410. 
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23. The later Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the distinct 
object of continuing Kalhana's work, furnish valuable supplements to the topo- 
graphical information contained in the latter. These Chronicles are : the. Hdja- 
tarawejini of Jonaraja who continued the narrative down to the reign of Sultan 
Zainu-l-'iibidin, and died over his work, a.d. 1459;""' the Jaina-Edjataraiiijiiil 
composed by Jonaraja's pupil S'rivara which deals in four Books with the period 
a.d. 1459-80 ; 101 and finally, the Fourth Chronicle which was begun under the 
name Rdjdrnl ipatdkd by Prajyabhatta, and completed by his pupil S'uka some years 
after the annexation of Kasniir by Akbar, a.d. 1586.'"- 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last two works 
falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rule to which our inquiry is limited, 
and which may be considered to close finally with the usurpation of Shah Mir, 
a.d. 1339. The same holds good of the greater portion of Jonaraja's Chronicle, 
in which the reigns of the late Hindu rulers, from Jayasirhha to Queen Kota, are 
disposed of with a brevity corresponding more to their own insignificance than to 
the intrinsic historical interest of the epoch. 10 - 1 Notwithstanding this difference 
in date, the materials supplied by these later Chronicles have often proved of great 
use in clearing up points of the old topography of Kasniir. For the mass of the 
localities mentioned in them goes back to the Hindu period. Also the names by 
which they are referred to, are still mostly the old ones. 

Yet on the whole the inferiority of these later Chronicles when compared with 
Kalhana's work, is as marked in the matter of topographical information as it is in 
other respects. In the first place, it must be noted that the total extent of these 
three distinct works does not amount to more than about one half of Kalhana's 
text. For references to sacred sites and buildings and other places of religious 
interest, the account of Muliammadan reigns offers naturally but little occasion. 
The incidental notices of other localities are also in proportion less numerous and 
instructive. For these later authors allow considerably more room to episodic 
descriptions, and do by no means show that care for accuracy in topographical state- 
ments which we have noticed in Kalhana. 

Hindu learning in Kasmir suffered considerably during the period of troubles and 
oppression which lasted with short interruptions for two and a half centuries previous 
toAkbar's conquest. It is curious to note this gradual decline also in the character 
and contents of these later Chronicles. Jonaraja was a scholar of considerable 
attainments, but apparently without any originality. With the old nomenclature 
of the Valley he shows himself yet well-acquainted. But outside it he commits 
himself to forms like Purusavlra (recte. Purusapura, the present Peshawar), etc. 

S'ltivARA is a slavish imitator of Kalhana, not above reproducing whole 
verses of his predecessor. His text looks in a great portion more like a ventu from 
the Rajatarangini, than an original composition. Notwithstanding the thorough 
study of Kalhana's work which this kind of exploitation presupposes, we find 
S'rivara more than once betraying ignorance of the old names fur well-known 
Kasmir localities. Thus we have the name of tiie Mahfisarit stream transformed 
into Marl, an evident adaptation of the modern Mar ; "" Siddhapatha, the present 

lM See S'rii\ i. G. The narrative of the period a.d. 1 1-10- 

"" See Fourth Chron. fi. 1339 fills only 305 verses in Jonarfijaa 

m Compare Fourth Chron. 8 sqq. Chronicle (347 according to the Bombay 

Pnljyabhatta's composition ended with the edition). 

year a.d. 1o13-H and the reign of Fatah 1M See ffrir. i. J-IO ; iii. J7S ; uumnnru noto 

Shah (verses 14-64). Rdjat. iii. 33U-34!). 
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Sedau, represented as Siddhddesa „• 106 the Tirtha of Martanda regularly referred 
to by its modern name Bhavana (Bavan), 108 etc. 
The Fourth The work of Prajyabhatta and S'uka, inferior even to S'rivara's Chronicle, 

Chronicle. proves by the increased number of modern local names its authors' scant familiarity 
with the old topography of Kasmir. Thus the ancient Ertyasrama, the scene of 
Kalhana's Buddhist legend, figures repeatedly in their narrative as Kicd- 
srama^ i.e. by its modern name Kits'hom ; 107 even the well-known Rajapuri is 
metamorphosed into Rdjavira(l), a queer reproduction of the modern Rajauri; m 
the old custle of Lohara reappears. as Luhara, an evident approach to the present 
Loh'rin ; 109 the ancient site of Cakradhara is turned into Gakrddhdra, uo etc. 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ceased to be the language used for official 
purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and of the traditions 
connected with the latter must have become gradually more and more restricted. 
In view of this decrease of traditional knowledge we have to exercise some caution 
when utilizing the topographical data of the later historical texts. At the same 
time it is easy to realize that their help is often of considerable value when con- 
necting links have to be traced between those earlier data and the facts of modern 
topography. 

Persian Tarikhs 24. We may refer here briefly to the Persian Tarikhs of Kasmir which, to 

of Kaa mir. SO me extent, can be looked upon as continuing the labours of Kalhana and his 
Pandit successors. Unfortunately they furnish no material assistance for the 
study of the old topography of the country. All these works contain in their 
initial portion an account of the Hindu dynasties which pretends to be translated 
from the Rajataraiigini. Yet the abstract there given is in each case very 
short, and chiefly devoted to a reproduction of the legendary and anecdotal parts 
of Kalhana's narrative. We thus look there in vain for the modern equivalents of 
those local names, the identification of which is attended with any difficulty. 

In illustration of this it may be mentioned that even the Tarikh of Haidar 
Malik Cadura (Ts|d u r), m which is the earliest work of this class accessible to me 
and the fullest in its account of the Hindu period, compresses the narrative of 
Jayasimha's reign, filling about 2000 verses in the Rajatarangini into two quarto 
pages. Of the localities mentioned in the original account of this reign not a 
single one is indicated by the Muhammadan Chronicler. The later works, which 
all belong to the eighteenth or the present century, are still more reticent on the 
Hindu period, and seem to have largely copied Haidar Malik's abstract. Taking 
into account the endless corruptions to which local names written in Persian 
characters are exposed, it will be readily understood why reference to these texts 
on points of topographical interest yields only in rare cases some tangible result. 

Kasmir poets. 25. It is a fortunate circumstance that several of the older Kasmir poets whose 

works have beeu preserved for us, have had the good sense to let us know 
something about their own persons and homes. The topographical details which 
can be gleaned from these authors, though comparatively few, are yet of distinct 



m Sriv. iii. 3o4 ; iv. 203, 661. 
m S'riv. i. 376 ; iii. 37:!. 

See Fourth Chronicle, 234, 240, 384 ; 
compare also note on Iiajat. i. 147. 
IW Fourth Chron. 642 sqq. 

109 lb. 134, 143 sqq. 

110 lb. 330. 



111 Written a.h. 1027, i.e. a.d. 1617, in the 
twelfth year of Jahftngir's reign. 

Haidar Malik takes his epithet Cadura, 
rec'te Tjad'r, from the Kasmir village of that 
name situated in the Nigam I'argnna, some 
ten miles south of S'rinagor, close to the 
village of Vah'tor. 
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value. They enable us to check by independent evidence Kalhana's local nomen- 
clature, and in some instances acquaint us with localities of which we find no 
notice in the Chronicles. 

The first and most helpful of these Kasmirian authors is the well-known Ksemendra. 
polyhistor Ksemendra. His works, composed in the second and third quarter of 
the eleventh century, form important landmarks in several fields of Indian 
literature. Ksemendra seems to have had a genuine interest, rare enough among 
Indian scholars, for the realities of his country and the life around him. He does 
not content himself with informing us of his family, the date of his works and 
the places where he wrote them. 113 

In the Samayamdtrkd, one of his most original poems which is intended to 
describe the snares of courtesans, he gives us among other stories an amusing 
account of the wanderings of his chief heroine, Kaiikali, through the length and 
breadth of Kasmlr. 113 The numerous places which form the scene of her exploits 
can all easily enough be traced on the map. More than once curious touches of true 
local colour impart additional interest to these references. To Ksemendra's poem 
we owe, e.g., the earliest mention of the Pir Pantsal Pass (Pahcaladhard) and 
its hospice (maf.ha). 11 * There, too, we get a glimpse of the ancient salt trade which 
still follows that route with preference. Elsewhere we are taken into an ancient 
Buddhist convent, the Krtydsrama Vihara, where Karikali's conduct as a nun is 
the cause of uo small scandal, 115 etc. 

A different sketch of topographical interest we owe to the poet Bilhana. He Bilhana. 
left his native land early in the reign of King Kalasa (a.d. 1063-89), and after long 
wanderings became famous as the court-poet of the Calukya king Tribhuvanamalla 
Parmndi in the Dekhan. In the last Canto of his historical poem, the Vikramah- 
hadevacarita, Bilhana gives us a glowing picture of the beauties of the Kasmir 
capital. Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, this description is laudably 
exact in its local details. 11 " In another passage the poet then describes to us his 
rural home and its surroundings at the village of Khvnamusu, south-east of 
S'rinagar. His touching verses attest as much his yearning for his distant home 
as the faithfulness of his local recollections. 117 

Similar in character though less ample in detail is the description of Kasmir Mankha. 
and Pravarapura, its capital, which Mankha, Kalhana's contemporary, inserts in 
the iii. Canto of his Kavya S'rili«ijtltacarita. m Here we have the advantage of 



112 Compare the colophons of the various 
works first discovered and noticed by Prof. 
UiiiiLEit, Report, pp. 46 sqq. and Appendix. 

m This humorous peregrination fills the 
ii. Samaya of the work ; see Kavyamala 
edition, pp. C-16. 

The abundance of curious local details 
makes a commentated translation of the little 
Kavya very desirable, notwithstanding tho 
risky nature of parts of its contents. A per- 
sonal knowledge of KaSmir would certainly be 
required for tho task. 

1H Seo Samayam. ii. 90 sqq. 

The mafha on tho pass corresponds to the 
present 'Aliabad Serai, a short distance below 
the top of the pass on tho Kasmir side. See 
below, § 44. 



ni Samayam. ii. 61 sqq. ; compare note 
Rajat. i. 147. 

118 Prof. Bum, En, to whom wc owe the dis- 
covery of Bilhana's chief work, has given in 
his Introduction an admirable analysis of the 
contents of Sarga Jtviii. as illustrating the 
poet's biography. For his description of con- 
temporary S'rinagara, see pp. 7 sqq. 

117 Vikram. xviii. 70 sqq. 

Prof. Buhler during his Kas'mir tour, 1875, 
had the satisfaction of visiting the poet's 
native place, the present villago of Khurifmoh, 
and vorifying on the spot every point of the 
description which Bilhana gives of that 
" coquettish embellishment of the bosom of 
Mount Himalaya " ; see Report, pp. 4 sqq. 

"• See Siikanthac. iii. 10-24, 68 sqq. 
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a commentary written by Jonaraja the Chronicler, which duly notices and explains 
the points of local interest. 
The Lok-iipraknsa. 26. To complete our review of those Kasrnirian texts of topographical 
interest which may be distinguished as secular, we must refer briefly to the curious 
glossary and manual which goes by the name of Ksemendra's Lokaprakdto. 
Professor A. Weber has recently published valuable extracts from tbis text. 119 I 
myself have had frequent occasion to refer to it in my notes on the Kajata- 
rangini. 12 " The work represents a strange mixture of the usual Kosa and a practical 
handbook dealing with various topics of administration and private life in Kasmir. 
Though a great deal of the information given in it is decidedly old, and probably 
from the hand of our well-known Ksemendra, there are unmistakable proofs both 
in the form and contents of the book, showing that it has undergone considerable 
alterations and additions down even to the seventeenth century. This is exactly 
what we must expect in a work which had remained in the practical use of the 
Kasmirian ' Karkuns ' long after the time when Sanskrit had ceased to be the 
official language of the country. 

The Lokaprakasa supplies us with the earliest list of Kasmir Parganas. 
Besides this we find there the names of numerous localities inserted in the forms 
for bonds, Hundis, contracts, official reports, and the like which form'the bulk of 
Prakasas ii. and iv. The Pargana list as well as these forms contain local names 
of undoubtedly ancient date, side by side with comparatively modern ones. Some 
of the latter in fact belong to places which were only founded during the 
Muhammadan rule. 121 



SECTION VI. — THE NlLAMATA AND MAHATMYA8. 

The Nilnmatapu 27. We have already above drawn attention to the fact that Kasmir has 

since early times been pre-eminently a country of holy sites and places of 
pilgrimage of all kinds. These objects of ancient local worship have always 
played an important part in the historical topography of the Valley and the 
adjacent mountain-regions. It is hence no small advantage that there are 
abundant materials at our disposal for the special study of this topoyraphia 
sacra of Kasmir. 

The oldest extant text which deals in detail with Kasmirian Tirthas, is the 
Nilamatapurdiia. This work which Kalhana used as one of his sources of infor- 
mation, 123 claims to give the sacred legends regarding the origin of the country, 
and the special ordinances which Nila, the lord of Kasmir Nfigas, had revealed for 
the worship and rites to be observed in it. 1 *' It is unnecessary to refer here to the 
legends which are related at the commencement of the work, and to ' the rites 
proclaimed by Nila ' which are next detailed, and with the former occupy about 
two-thirds of the extant text. 121 These parts have been fully discussed by Prof. 
Biihler in his lucid analysis of the Nilaraata. 125 The remaining portions, however, 

1,5 Sec /.a K*ementtra'» Lokaprakaia in 1: * Riljat. i. 14. 

Imli.ic/ir Utiiilirn, iiviii. pp. 'Mi)-i I 2. 1:1 Itiijat. i. 17H-184. 

'*' See particularly Note H (iv. 495) on the ,M Ki/amata, vv. 1-3(10, contains the legends, 

Kasmir Monetary System, § 10. vv. 3«>7-HI)!» the rites above referred to, 

191 Compare, e.g., in Prakjisa ii. Jainanagara, " See lleport, pp. 38 sqq. 
founded by Zainu-l-'abidin (see Jonar. 1163) ; 
Alabliudenajiura ((frit: iv. 31K), etc. 
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deserve special notice. For, to use Prof. Biihler's words, " they form a real mine 
of information regarding the sacred places of Kasmir and their legends." 

In the first place we find there a list of the principal Nagas or sacred springs 
of KasmTr (vv. 900-975). This is followed by the interesting legend regarding the 
Mafulpadma lake, the present Volur, which is supposed to occupy the place of the 
submerged city of Candrapura (vv. 976-1008). un The Purana then proceeds to an 
enumeration of miscellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with S'iva's worship 
(vv. 1009-48). To this is attached a very detailed account, designated as 
Bhutcsvaiam.dhiilmya, of the legends connected with the numerous lakes and sites 
on Mount Haramukuta sacred to S'iva and Parvati (vv. 1049-1148). 127 Of a 
similar Mahfitmya relating to the Kapatesvara Tfrtha, the present Kother, 135 only 
a fragment is found in our extant text (vv. 1149-68). The list of Visnu-Tirthas 
which succeeds it (vv. 1169-1248), is comparatively short, as indeed the position of 
this god is a secondary one in the popular worship of Kasmlr. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Samgamas or river confluences, Nagas and 
lakes (vv. 1249-78), we are treated to a somewhat more detailed synopsis of the 
chief Tirthas of Kasmir (vv. 1271-1371). This is of special interest, because an 
attempt is made here to describe these Tirthas in something like topographical 
order, and to group with them such localities as are visited along with them 
on the same pilgrimage. It is thus possible to determine, with more certainty 
than in the case of other Tirtha lists, the particular holy sites really intended by 
the author. This synopsis starts in the east with the fountain of the Nilanfiga 
(Vernag), and follows with more or less accuracy the course of the Vitastii and its 
tributaries down to the gorge of Varaharaula. A short Vitaxtdmahatmya, describ- 
ing the original and miraculous powers of this holiest of Kasmlr rivers 
(vv. 1371-1404), closes the text of the Nilainata, such as it is found in our 
manuscripts. 

This text is unfortunately in a very bad condition, owing to numerous lacunar Tuxt of tho 
and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof. Buhler held that the Nilamata in its Nilamata. 
present form could not be older than the sixth or seventh century of our era. 159 
It appears to me by no means improbable that the text has undergone changes and 
possibly additions at later periods. On the whole, however, the local names 
found in it bear an ancient look, and agree closely with the forms used by 
Kalhana. 

The fact of all extant copies of the work showing practically the same 
defective state of text, seems to indicate that the changes and additions to which 
I alluded above, cannot be quite recent. If such a revision had licen made at 
a time comparatively near to the date of our oldest MS. we could, after the 
analogy of other instances, expect an outwardly far more correct, i.e. ' cooked,' 
text. The operation here suggested was actually performed some thirty years ago 
by tlie late Pandit Siihibrfira. Receiving the orders of MahAraja Ran bir Singh to 
prepare the text of the Nilamata for edition, he ' revised ' the work, with sc ant 
respect for its sacred character, by filling up the lacuna;, expanding obscure 
passages, removing ungrammatical forms, etc. 1:iu Fortunately, Trof. Buhler reached 

1M Compare below, !} 74, and Report, p. 10. which I was able to sccuro and collate, is 

157 Compare below, tj r,7, and notes i. 3b, 107, dated in tho Lnukika year HI which, judging 

113. ^ from the appearance of the MS., probably eoi- 

See below, § 112, and note i. 3li. responds to a.d. 1705-U. 

m Compare lieport, p. 40. 1M See Report, pp. 33, 38. 
The oldest and best MS. of the Nilamata 
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Kasmir early enough to learn the origin of this ' cooked ' text, and to give due 
warning as to its true character. 
The Haracarita- 28. Among the texts dealing specially with the sacred sites of Kasmir the 

cintamani. Haracaritacintamani can be placed, perhaps, nearest, in date to the Nilamata- 
purana. It is not like the latter and the Mahatmyas, an anonymous composition, 
claiming recognition in the wide folds of canonical Purana literature. It owns 
as its author the poet Jayadratha, of the Kasmirian family of the Rajanakas, and a 
brother of Jayaratha. The pedigree of the family as given in Jayaratha's Tantrd- 
lokaviveka, a S'aiva treatise, shows that Jayadratha must have lived about the 
end of the twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. 131 

His work, written in a simple Kavya style, relates in thirty-two Cantos as 
many legends connected with S'iva and his various Avataras. 132 Eight of these 
legends are localized at well-known Kasmirian Tirthas, and give the author ample 
opportunity of mentioning sacred sites of Kasmir directly or indirectly connected 
with the former. 133 

Jayadratha's detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which the legends 
regarding some of the most popular of Kasmirian Tirthas had assumed in the 
time immediately following Kalhana. The local names as recorded by Jaya- 
dratha, 134 agree closely with those of the Rajatarai'igini. They prove clearly that 
the forms employed by Kalhana must have been those generally nurrent in the 
Sanskrit usage of the period. For the interpretation of the Nilamata's brief 
notices the Haracaritacintamani is of great value. Its plain and authentic narra- 
tive of the various local legends enables us often to trace the numerous modifica- 
tions which the latter as well as the names of localities connected with them have 
undergone in the extant Mahatmyas. Jayadratha has well earned the honour 
unwittingly bestowed upon him by those who brought his fourteenth Canto which 
deals with the story of Kapatesvava, into general circulation as the authoritative 
Mahatmya of that Tirtha at tlie present day. 
The Mahatmyas. 29. Reference has already been made above to the numerous texts known as 

Mahatmyas which we possess of all the more important Tirthas of Kasmir. They 
claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Puranas or Puranic collections 
{Samhitds) . w ' Ordinarily they set fortli in detail the legends relating to the 
particular pilgrimage place, the spiritual and other benefits to be derived from its 
visit, and the special rites to be gone through by the pilgrims at the various stages 
of the itinerary. The abstract given in Note B (i. 37) of the S'uradamahatmya 
may serve to indicate the manner in which these subjects are usually treated in 
the average texts of this class. 

Prof. Buhler was the first to recognize the value of tho Mahatmyas for a 
systematic study of the old topography of Kasmir. Among the Sanskrit nianu- 
scripts which he acquired during his tour in Kasmir, there are sixteen distinct 



1,1 Compare BttHLEn, Jieport, pp. 61, 81, 
cliii. 

m Tho Haracaritacintamani has recently 
been printed nB No. Til of the Kavyamfda 
Series, Bombay (1W), chiefly from tho text as 
contained in iny MS. No. 200'. 

IM The cantos containing these legends ar« 
i., iv., vii., x.-xiv. 

m An index of the Kasmir local names in 
the Haracaritacintamani, with explanatory 



notes, has been prepared under my super- 
vision by P. Govind Kuul, mid printed as an 
Appendix to tlie Kavyamala Edition. 

lsi Most of the Kasmir Mahatmyas allege 
to be portions of tlio Illu iit/immmliita. Others 
claim special authority by . representing 
themselves as parts of the Adi, Brahma, 
Brahmavaivarta, Varaha, and Bliavisyat 
Puranas. 
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texts of this kind. 136 My own search in this direction, facilitated by successive 
visits to the various Tirthas themselves, has enabled me to collect altogether fifty- 
one separate Mahatmya texts. A list of my collection has been given in a 
supplementary Note, 137 and may be considered fairly to exhaust the present range 
of this literature. 

In extent the Mahfitmyas vary greatly. By the side of texts like the 
Vitastamahatmya with its fifteen hundred S'lokas. we have legendaries of more, 
modest dimensions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. Equally marked 
differences in the matter of age become apparent on closer examination. 

Unmistakable indications prove that many of the Mahfitmyas now in actual Date of 
use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts so characterized, the Mahatmyas. 
Mahatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage places, like the Haramukuta- 
lakes, the cave of Amaramitha, Isesvara (Is"bar), are particularly conspicuous. 
The indications here referred to are furnished chiefly by the local names which 
in their very form often betray a modern origin. This may conveniently be 
illustrated by a brief analysis of the most instructive of such names found in the 
Vitastdmdhdtrnya. 

This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirthas along the course of 
the holy river, and is designated as a portion of the Bhrnrjisasamhitd. Notwith- 
standing this pretended antiquity we find the famous Nilanaga introduced to us by 
the name of Virandija (i. 58 ; ii. 33). This form is wholly unknown to the 
Nilamata, Rajatarangim, or any old text. It is nothing more than a clumsy 
rendering of the modern name of the village Venidtj, near which this fine spring 
is situated. 139 The ancient site of Jayavana, mentioned by Bilhana and Kalhana, 
the present Zevan, is metamorphosed iuto Yavani (vi. 4). 1,0 The village of Pfvn- 
drethan which derives its name from Puranadliisthana, 1 10 ' the old capital,' and bears 
the latter designation even in S'rivara's Chronicle, figures as Pddadrstlka (!), xii. 24. 
That Maksikasvarain (May'sum) ul and the Mahasant (Mar) 112 appear as Maydslnui 
and Mdrl, can after this specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcely surprise us. 

But we may all the same feel somewhat startled to find that a text which 
claims to be revealed by S'iva, refers repeatedly to the modern village of Shad'pur 
at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, by the name of S'driiddpnra. 
Shad'pur, an abbreviation for Shahdbuddlnpvra, was, as Jonaraja's Chronicle shows, 
founded only in the fourteenth century by Sultan Shahabu-d-din. 1 " Quite on a 
level with the knowledge of old topography here displayed are many other refer- 
ences to localities, e.g. the. mention of the modern garden of Shalimar, a creation 
of the Mughals (S'dlnmdrn, xxi. 39), of the ancient Huskapura as Usuhkarana ni 
(for Uskiir !), xxix. 103, etc. 

In several cases these fancy renderings of modern local names are explained 
by whimsical etymologies which again in due turn give rise to new-fangled legends 
quite in the- style of the old uiddnakathds. 



136 See Report, pp. iv. sqq.— Nos. 48, 51, 52, 
65, 62, 75, 82, 84, 0!), 100, there quoted as 
separate toxts are only chapters of the 
Am/tranatkamtihatmt/a. 

" r See Supplementary Note A A. 

m The name Vernuij is probably derived 
from the namo of I'argana Fir, mentioned by 
Abu-I-Fuzl, ii. p. 370. 

™ See below, § 105, also Sriv. iv. 290. 



H0 See iii. 90 note and below, S 89. 
1,1 See iy. 88 note and below, § 99. 
'« Compare note iii. 339-349. 
m See Jonar. 409. 

A popular etymology accepted in good faith 
by more than one European writer sees in 
Shad'pfir the ' village of the marriage,' soil, 
between the Vitasta and Sind Rivors. 

u< Compare note i. 168 and below, § 124. 
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Similar proofs of modern origin can be traced in several otter popular 
Mahatmyas though, perhaps, not with equal frequency. Thus we find in the 
Haramiikutagangdmdhdtmya the name of the sacred mountain itself transformed 
from Haramukuta into Haramukha 1 15 (the present Haramukh) ; the ancient site of 
Bhutesvara (Buth'ser) so well known to the llajatarangiiu and all old texts, 
turned into Bodhefaara, etc. In the Amnrauctliamdltdhin/a of which there is a 
comparatively old copy in the Poona collection, we are also treated to Padrsti as 
the Sanskrit name of Piindrethan ; to Susiamnndga (for Ks. Susramnag) as the 
name of the lake where the Naga Susravas of the old legend took up his abode," 0 
and the like. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those just mentioned, 
there are others which on the whole show close conformity with our genuine old 
sources, both in matter of legend and local names. 117 And even in the 
Mahatmyas which in their present form we have every reason to consider as recent 
compositions, there is often abundant evidence of the use of earlier materials and 
traditions. It will be easier to understand the singular discrepancies in the value 
and character of these texts if we take into account the peculiar conditions under 
which the latter have originated. 
Origin of 3Q_ T ne Mahatmyas are in the first place handbooks for the Purohitas of 

M tmyae. the particular Tirthas, who have the privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 

They are intended to support the claims put forth on behalf of the holiness of the 
Tirtha, and the spiritual rewards promised for its visit. The Mahatmyas prescribe 
the rites to be observed by the pilgrim, and the route to be taken by him on the 
journey. It' is usual for the Purohitas to recite the Mahatmya for the benefit of 
their clients in the course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents 
are expounded to them by a free verbal rendering in Kasmiri. As but very few of 
the priests have enough knowledge of Sanskrit to follow the text intelligently these 
translations are more or less learned by heart. Often, as my manuscripts show, 
interlinear Kasmiri glosses are resorted to in order to assist the reader's 
memory. 

The local These local priests known now in Kaimir as llidn'pqt' (Skr. xthdnajmti), arc 

Purohitas. ag a ru l e quite' as ignorant and grasping as their confreres, the Pujaris, Bhnjkis, 
etc., of India proper. They are held deservedly in very low estimation by the vest 
of the Brahman community. That their condition was more or less the same in 
earlier times too, though their influence and numbers were probably greater, can be 
safely concluded from more than one ironical allusion of Kalhana. 1 "* These are the 
people to whose Keeping the Muhatmya texts have always been entrusted. Their 
peculiar position and calling explain, I think, most of the curious changes which 
the latter have undergone. 
Changes of Ttrthas. Tenacious as local worship is, there is yet the evidence of concrete cases to 



"* See below, § -17. 

The kh at the end of the modem name is 
due to a phonetic law of Kasmiri which re- 

3uires the aspiration of every final tenuis ; see 
.A.S.B., 1897, p. IK!. 
lw Compare note i. 2»>7. 
The modern Kh. form Suirnmmig is the 
regular phonetic derivative of Su»ravanaga by 
which name the lake is designated in the 
Nilamata, Haracaritacintumapi, etc. 



Among such the Mahatmya collection 
known as the S'nmli-alara (No. L'13), the 
Miirtan<lmnfihalm<ia (No. 219), the Vijnyes- 
varamdhiitmya (No. 220) may be particularly 
mentioned. None of these, however, are now 
known to the local Purohitas, more recent and 
inferior texts having taken their place. 

Compare note ii. 132 and v. 4ft"> sqq. ; 
vii. 13 sqq.; 1082 sqq.; viii. 709, 900 sqq., 
039. 
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show that not only the route of pilgrimage, but the very site of a Tirtha has 
sometimes been changed in comparatively recent times. In proof of this it will 
suffice to refer to the detailed account I have given of the transfers that have taken 
place in the case of the ancient Tirthas of Bhedd and S'dradd. 1 * 9 Minor modifica- 
tions must naturally have been yet far more frequent. The visit of a principal 
Tirtha is regularly coupled with bathings, S'raddhas and other sacrificial functions 
at a series of other sacred spots. The choice of these subsidiary places of worship 
must from "the very beginning have depended on local considerations. As these 
changed in the course of time, variations in the pilgrimage route must have 
unavoidably followed. 

To bring the text of the Mahatmya into accord with these successive changes 
was a task which devolved upon the local Purohitas, and the texts we have 
discussed above bear only too manifestly the traces of their handiwork. Sound 
knowledge of Sanskrit and literary culture are likely to have been always as 
foreign to this class of men as they are at present. When it became necessary for 
them to introduce the names of new localities into the text of the Mahatmya, there 
was every risk of these names being shown, not in their genuine old forms, but in 
hybrid adaptations of their modern Kasmiri equivalents. This risk naturally 
increased when Sanskrit ceased to be the official language of Kasmir, and the 
knowledge of the old local names became gradually lost even to those maintaining 
scholarly traditions in the country. 

31. Another potent cause, seems to have co-operated in this vitiation of the Local names of 
Mahatmyas' local nomenclature. I mean ' popular etymology.' We have already Mahatmyas and 
referred to the tendency displayed throughout these tracts of making the names of ' popular etymo- 
localities, rivers, springs, etc., the starting point for legendary anecdotes. For °^ r " 
men of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the Than^pat's invariably are, 
it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when they were 
based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, e.g., led the author of the present 
Haramukutagangamfihatmya to substitute the name Karai'ikanadl for the old 
Kanakavilhini. J3y the latter name the stream coming from the Haramukuta 
lakes is designated in all our old texts, as explained in my note on Iiajat. 
i. 149, 150. Jiy turning Kdnk'nai, the modern derivative of this old name, into 
Karaiikanndi, ' the skeleton-stream,' the compiler of the Mahatmya got an occasion 
to treat his readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination. The river is 
supposed to have received this appellation because tiuruda had dropped at its 
Samgama with the Sindhu the skeleton (kaiadka) of the Rsi Dadhici which Indra 
before had used as his weapon, etc. 1 "'" 

This story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Nllamata or any other old 
text. But, on the other hand, it has the great merit of being easily explained 
and proved to any Kas.niri pilgrim. The latter cannot fail to realize the 
manifest connection between Knrnnka and his familiar k'raaz, 'skeleton.' 
An exactly similar case of 'popular etymology' has been noticed above in the 
name Sui arimrdhdngaka bv which the S'aradfiiiiiihutmya renders the village name 
Sun'-Drang. 1 ' 1 

It would be easy to multiply examples showing the strange vicissitudes to 

w Compare Notes A (i. 3f>) and Ji (i. 37). Patala iii. of tho Hai amukutaf/ahgumdhutmya, 
110 Tho story is spun out at great length in No. 221. 

m Compare Note B (i. 37), § 2. 
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which old topographical names are exposed at the hands of the local Puroliita. 
But the explanations already given will suffice to prove that the topographical data 
found in Mahatmyas can .only then he used safely when they are critically sifted 
and supported by our more reliable sources. 

A critical examination of these data is, however, much impeded by the 
difficulty we experience in fixing the exact age of particular Mahatmyas and their 
component portions. 152 Even in the case of apparently old texts modern additions 
and changes may be suspected, while again the most recent concoctions may pre- 
serve fragments of genuine tradition. 153 In view of these considerations I have not 
thought it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tirthas as 
found in the Mahatmyas, but have restricted myself to marking only those 
pilgrimage sites the ancient names of which can be established with certainty. 
Abo-l-Fazl. 32. It is a curious fact that among our authorities for the Topographia 

sacra of Kasmir, we must allow a conspicuous place to a Muhammadan writer. It 
is Abu-l-Fazl, the minister of Akbar, who in the chapter of his Ain-i Akbari 
dealing with the ' Sarkar of Kashmir,' has left us a very accurate account of many 
of the holy places in the Valley. 164 Abu-l-Fazl's detailed description of Kasmir is 
in many respects valuable to the historical student. But it is particularly in 
connection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the author 
for having like his great master " caught some of the enthusiasm of the Valley " 
(Rennell). 



1H The difficulty here indicated is increased 
by the fact that no really old manuscripts of 
Mahatmyas seem to be preserved in Kasmir. 
MSS. written on birch-bark, i.e. earlier than 
the seventeenth century, are quite unknown 
at present. And of the numerous paper 
MSS. I have examined, none seem to me 
older than two centuries at the utmost. It 
is probable that this absence of older copies 
is due to the rough usage to which the 
Mahatmyas are exposed when carried about 
on the pilgrimage tours. 

la I am glad that chance gave me an oppor- 
tunity of gaining some personal experience of 
the manner in which Mahatmyas are occasion- 
ally produced. Some ton years ago the Puro- 
hitas or Bachbattas of the Gan'patyar quarter 
in S'rinagar recovered an ancient Linga from 
a mosque and began to erect a small shrine 
for it near the river Ghat of Mal"yar. 
Guided by a local tradition which, as far as 
I can judge, may be genuine, they believed 
this to havo been the site of the shrine of 
S'iva Vardhamtinesa, mentioned already in 
the Rajatarai'igini (see note ii. 123). The Linga 
was ro-consecrated accordingly by this name. 

In 1891 when examining old sites in this 
part of tho city, I also visited the temple of 
Vardham&nesa then under construction. The 
interest I showed in the old Linga and the 
tradition regarding it, coupled with an appro- 
priate Daksina, soon secured me the con- 
fidence of the head-Purohita of the little 
shrine. Pandit T. R., a man more intelligent 



than the average of his fraternity, was not 
slow to confess to me that the Mahatmya of 
the Tirtha in »pe was as yet under prepara- 
tion. Some weeks later, when in camp near 
S'rinagar, I received the visit of my Puroliita 
from Vardhamanesa's shrine. He brought me 
the draft of the new Mahatmya and asked my 
assistance in revising it. 

I found it consisting chiefly of extracts 
from the Vitast&m&h&tmya. The passages 
dealing with Vardham&nesa and the neigh- 
bouring Tirthas within the city had been 
suitably interlarded with laudatory verses in 
the usual Mahatmya style culled from other 
texts. The vested interests of other local 
shrines had received due recognition by being 
included in the Yatra of Vardhamanesa. I 
did what I could to indicate the genuine old 
names of these localities. This quasi-anti- 
quarian co-operation does not seem to have 
detracted from the popularity of the new 
Mahatmya among the Bachbattns of 
Gan'patyar. 

IH Vol. i. pp. G64-670 in Prof. Blochmann's 
edition of tho Ain-i Akbari ; vol. ii. pp. 354- 
366 in Col. H. S. Jarrett's translation (Bi- 
bliotheca Indica). Abu-l-Fazl's account of 
Kasmir would well deserve a fuller and more 
exact commentary than the one which the 
translator, in the absence of special local 
studies, was able to give. The account of 
Mirza Haidar (in the T&rikh-i R&shidi) and 
Bernier's notes could be conveniently dis- 
cussed on the same occasion. 
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Abu-1-Fazl tells us that " the whole country is regarded as holy ground by the 
Hindu sages." He also refers in general terms to the numerous shrines dedicated 
to the various deities, and to the popular worship of ' snakes,' i.e. the Nagas " of 
whom wonderful stories are told." He then proceeds to describe in detail the most 
notable sites, giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called ' les merveilles ' of the country. 

This account of Abu-l-Fazl represents for us an authentic survey of all the 
Kasmirian Tirthas that were well-known and popular at the end of the sixteenth 
century. It serves as a most useful link between our older texts regarding these 
pilgrimage places and the modern tradition. It helps us to check the data of the 
Mahatmyas in many particulars of topographical interest. Abu-l-Fazl's notes 
have enabled me to trace in more than one instance the position of ancient Tirthas 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been wholly 
forgotten. 155 It cannot be doubted that Abu-l-Fazl's list of sacred sites was 
supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his abstract of the Sanskrit 
Chronicles. 



SECTION VII. — LOCAL TRADITION. 



33. It remains only to indicate briefly what help surviving tradition offers 
for the study of the ancient topography of Kasmir. The tradition with which we 
are here concerned, presents itself in two forms. One is the tradition of the 
' learned,' regarding the ancient sites of the country in general, kept up more or 
less in connection with written records. The other is that genuine local tradition 
which is strictly confined in its limits, but can be traced equally among literate 
and illiterate of particular places. 

Among those who represent in Kasmir learned tradition of the above type, 
there must again be distinguished the few Pandit families of S'rinagar in which 
the serious study of Sanskrit S'astras has been maintained, and the great host of 
Bachbattas. With the latter class we have already become partially acquainted. 
We have had occasion to note the conspicuous absence of genuine knowledge as 
regards the ancient topography of the country in those texts which form the 
characteristic products of this class' literary activity in recent times. 

The Purohitas' knowledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest kind, 
and their ' reading ' confined to Mahatmyas and devotional texts learned by heart 
without proper comprehension. We can hence scarcely expect them to have 
preserved genuine traditions regarding those historically interesting localities 
which are mentioned only in the Chronicles. It is only in the matter of those sacred 
sites, pilgrimage routes and the like which form, us it were, their own particular 
professional domains, that their testimony can claim special attention. Yet even 
in this limited field the Purohitas' traditions are, as we have seen, often of a very 
modern growth. Their statements, therefore, require under all circumstances to be 
tested with critical caution. 

34. 'Learned' tradition as represented by the S'rinagar Pandits of modern 
times, is best gauged by an examination of what the late Pandit Sahibium 
(f 1872) has specially recorded on the subject of ancient sites. P. Stthibriim, 
who was undoubtedly the foremost among Kasmirian Sanskrit scholars of the last 

Compare Notes A (i. 35), B (i. 37) ; i. 220 ; also supplementary note to i. 107. 
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few. generations, had been commissioned by Maharaja Ranbir Singh to prepare a 
descriptive survey of all ancient Tirthas of Kasmir. For this purpose a staff of 
Pandits was placed at his disposal, whose business it was to collect the necessary 
materials in the various parts of the country. The large work which was to be 
prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed, and of the latter 
I was able to recover only small portions. 158 But some time before his death 
Pandit Sahibram had drawn up abstracts of the information he had collected, 
under the title of Kasmiratirthammgraha. and of these I have been able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and apparently latest recension of this Tlrthasamgraha 
is that contained in No. 61 of Prof. Biihler's collection of manuscripts. 

This little work gives a list of numerous Tirthas with brief indications of 
their special features and position, arranged in the topographical order of Parganas. 
It is useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis of such sacred sites as were known 
at the time to local worship. But it proves at the same time how little help 
traditional learning in Kasmir can offer in our clays for the serious study of the old 
topography of the Valley. 
P. Sahibsam's Pandit Sahibram's plan is to indicate each Tirtha's position by mentioning the 

local names. territorial division in which it is situated, and the nearest village or other well- 
known locality. It was, undoubtedly, the learned author's desire to give all local 
names in their old Sanskrit forms as far as they were known to him, and accordingly 
we find a number of localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designa- 
tions. But, unfortunately, the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new fabrications, 
as worthless as those already mentioned in connection with the topography of 
modern Mahatmyas. 

In consideration of the fact that P. Sahibram deserves to be looked upon as 
the best representative of modern Kasmirian scholarship, 157 it is only just to 
illustrate the above remarks by a few examples. I take them from among those 
local names, the genuine forms of which can be easily ascertained from the 
Rajatarangiul. The lake of the Naga Susravas, 1 '" the present Susram Nag, is 
named Susramandja in one recension, and Summnnnii.ya (!) in the other. The old 
Parganas of Holada, Laulaha, Khuyasrama are turned on account of their modern 
names Vular, Lulau, KhuyMiom, into the ' Rastras ' of Volara, Lalava, Khoyohdma. 
Ban'hnl, the old BanasalA, 1 * 9 figures as Bhanumla ; Khruv, the ancient Khaduvi, 160 
known correctly even to so late a text as the Lokaprakasa, as Khrdva. The name 
of the ancient village Jayavana," 1 ' which fares badly too, as we have seen, in the 
Mahiitmyas, is metamorphosed into Jivana ; Ranyil, the old Hiraiiyaimm,^ is 
with a flight of historical fancy turned into a foundation of King Raniiditya. 

After this, village names like Uskara, Ramasrama, Kicakasrama, as designa- 
tions of the old Huskapura, Ramusa, Krtyasrama ,c:! can scarcely surprise us. The 
number of districts, towns, villages, streams, lakes and other topographical features 



The portions acrpiiroil by mc refer to 
some of the north-eastern Parganas and con- 
tain descriptions (in .Sanskrit) of the various 
Nagas, Liugas, etc., the miraculous stories re- 
lating to them, together with the devotional 
texts which are supposed to be used at thoir 
worship. Quaint illustrations and maps 
accompany the text. The whole forms a 



large-sized folio. The critical value of these 
records is very slight. 

157 See Report, pp. 4, 38. 

IS " See note i. 267. 

159 See note viii. lfififl and below, § 41. 

IM See below, § lOo. 

1,1 Compare note vii. 607. 

IM See note i. L»87. 

"° See notos i. 168; ii. 65; i. 147. 
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(exclusive of Tirthas) mentioned by Pandit SAhibram amounts to nearly three 
hundred. But scarcely two dozen of the names given for them are in accord with 
our old authorities. 

P. SAhibram was one of the few modern Kasmirian scholars who have 
seriously occupied themselves with the BAjatarangii.il and the later Chronicles. 101 
Hence the indifferent knowledge of ancient topography as displayed in his 
Tlrthasamgraha, must appear all the more striking. Yet in reality it is easily 
enough accounted for. 

What knowledge learned tradition in Kasmir has retained of ancient sites as 
distinct from Tirthas and the like, is confined to a few prominent localities 
which for one reason or the other were of special interest for the Pandits. 
Thus the capital, Pravarapura-S'rinagara, with several of its quarters, the towns 
of Vijayesvara, Suyyapura-Varahamula and some other places of importance 
in the Valley, have continued to be known by their ancient names. These names 
probably never ceased to be employed in colophons of Sanskrit manuscripts, in horo- 
scopes, and similar records. In the case of a few other localities again like Jaya- 
pura, DAmodara's Udar, Cakradhara, there were well-known popular legends which 
plainly indicated their identity with sites mentioned in the BAjatarangini. But 
for the great mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kind to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural that all genuine 
knowledge of their identity and earlier history has gradually disappeared from the 
Pandits' tradition. 

Nothing but systematic inquiry on the lines of modern historical research 
could help towards a recovery of the knowledge thus lost. 

35. Popular local tradition has fortunately in Kasmir proved far more Popular local 
tenacious than the tradition of the learned. I have often derived from it very tradition, 
valuable aid in my local search for particular sites. The experience gained on my 
antiquarian tours has convinced me that when collected with caution and critically 
sifted, such local traditions can safely be accepted as supplements to the topogra- 
phical information of our written records. In illustration of this statement, I may 
refer to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to the sites of 
Lohara, Hastivauja Kramavarta, Jayapura, Skandabhavana, etc. 165 

In more than one instance it can oe shown that local legends which Kalhana 
heard, still cling unchanged to' the same sites. As striking examples may be 
mentioned here, the legends concerning DAmodara's Udar, the burned city of 
King Nara, the temple of Pravaresa. 100 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local tradition in Kasmir is duo 
largely to the country's seclusion. Mountain barriers and consequent isolation 
tend everywhere in alpine countries to develop and foster conservative habits of 
life and thought. We find these habits most strongly marked the population of 
the Valley, and can safely ascribe to them a great share in the preservation of local 
traditions. 

,H See his abstracts ot the Chronicles in the attempt whatever is made to explain points 
liujatnrniwimmmyrahas acquired by Prof. of topographical interest. 
Hiihlcr (Nos. 176-8 of the Poona collection). Compare Note E (iv. 177); i. 302; 

It dosorves to be noted that in them no iii. 227 (/>); iv. 506 sqq. ; vi. 137 (A'). 

See notes i. 106, 202 ; iii. 8o0. 
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CHAPTEE III. 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
SECTION I. — POSITION AND CONFIGURATION OF KAS'MlR VALLEY. 

36. Nature itself when creating the great valley of Kaimlr and its enclosing 
wall of mountains, seems to have assured to this territory not only a distinct geo- 
graphical character, but also a historical existence of marked individuality. We 
see both these facts illustrated by the clearly defined and constant use of the Dame 
which the territory has borne from the earliest accessible period. 
Name KasmIha. This name, Kaimira, in its original Sanskrit form, has been used as the sole 

designation of the country throughout its known history. It has been uniformly 
applied both by the inhabitants and by foreigners. We can trace back its 
continued use through an unbroken chain of documents for more than twenty- 
three centuries. The name itself undoubtedly is far more ancient. Yet 
notwithstanding this long history the current form of the name down to the 
present day has changed but slightly in the country itself and scarcely at all 
outside it. 

The Sanskrit Kasmira still lives as Kaimir (in Persian spelling Kashmir) all 
through India and wherever to the west the fame of the Valley has spread. In 
the language of the inhabitants themselves the name is now pronounced as Kaihr} 
This form is the direct phonetic derivative of Kasmira, with the regular loss of the 
final vowel and assimilation of m to the preceding sibilant. A phonetic rule preva- 
lent through all Indo-Aryan Vernaculars which favours the change of medial Skr. 
m into v,° leads us to assume an intermediate Prakrit form *Kasvir\ii\. In sup- 
port of this we may point to the striking analogy of the Kasmir local name S'dngas 
which (as shown in note i. 100) goes buck through" an older recorded form S'vdngas to 
'S'mdngJxa, the iS'amdiiytisd of the Chronicle. It has been already shown above 
that we have to recognize in this Kaxi-lra the original Prakrit form which 
Ptolemy's Kd<nreipa, Ka<nreipla (pronounced Kaspira, Kaspiria) are intended to 
transcribe. 3 

Etymologies of Linguistic science can furnish no duo to the origin of the name nor even 

n8me ' analyze its formation.' This fact, however, has not saved the name from being 

subjected to various etymological guesses which for curiosity's sake may receive 
here a passing notice. It must be held to the credit of Kasmirian Sanskrit authors 
that their extant writings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological 
fancy. 

No less illustrious a person than the emperor Bfibar opens the list. His 
suggestion was that the name may be derived from the hill-tribe ' Kds' living in 



1 Tho adjective Kaiur ' Kasmirian' corre- 
sponds to Skr. Kaimira. The it of the last 
syllable is probably due to the v of an inter- 
mediate form Ko£vira ; see below. 

2 Compare Dr. Griemon's remarks, 
X.D.M.G., 1. p. lo. 



1 Compare § 5 above. 

4 If tho UnVidisiitra, 472, Kaier trait <•". > 9 
to be applied to tho word Kasmira, the latter 
would have to he dissolved into Ka*-m-ira 
according to the traditional grammatical 
system. 
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the neighbourhood of Kasmir. 5 We easily recognize here the reference to the 
Khasas of the lower hills. Their name, however, in its true form has, of course, 
no connection with Kasmir. 

Another etymology, first traceable in Haidar Malik's Chronicle and hence re- 
produced by other Muhammadan writers," derives the first part of the name from 
' Kashap,' i.e. Kasyapa, and the second either from Ks. mar, i.e. mat ha, ' habitation,' 
or a word m Ir, supposed to mean 'mountain.' 7 It was, perhaps, a belief that this 
whimsical etymology represented sonic local tradition, which induced even so great 
a scholar as Bmnouf to risk the conjectural explanation of Kasmlra as Kasyapamira, 
i.e. ' the sea of Kasyapa.' " There is neither linguistic nor any other evidence to 
support this conjecture. It would hence scarcely have been necessary to refer to 
it had it not, mi the authority of a great name, found its way also into numerous 
works of a more general character. 0 

37. Just, us the name Kasmir has practically remained unchanged through Extent of Kasmii . 
the course of so many centuries, so also has the territorial extent of the country 
which it designated. This has always been confined to the great valley drained by 
the headwaters of the Vitasta, and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that 
surround it. The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that we have no difficulty in tracing them through all our historical records, 
whether indigenous or foreign. Hiuen Tsiang, Ou-k'ong and Albcruni's accounts, 
as we have seen, show them clearly enough. Kalhana's and his successors' 
Chronicles prove still more in detail that the Kasmir of Kasmirian tradition never 
extended materially beyond the summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle 
and protect the Valley. 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Kasmir is not needed 
here, as there is an abundant modern literature dealing with the various aspects of 
the geography of the country. For an accurate and comprehensive account I may 
refer to the corresponding portion of Mr. Drew's work and to the graphic chapter 
which Mr. Lawrence devotes to the description of the Valley. 1 " It will, however, 
be useful to allude here briefly to some of the characteristic features in the 
configuration of the country which have an important bearing on its ancient 
topography. 

'" See Jiaber's Memoirs, transl. by Leyden and Compare Wilson, Essay, p. 94, for a similar 
Ersldvr, p. 313. A Persian MS. of the text note from tlio Waqitit-i Kashmir of Muljam- 
adds that mir signilics ' mountain.' Eiiskine, mud 'Azim; hero is a clerical error for 

Introduction, p. xxvii., improves upon this ^ ^JiC ' 

etymology l>y extending it to Kashgar, the : The Km. word mar < Skr. mafha is in 
Casia regie and Casii Montes of Ptolemy. common use in the country as the designation 
Ritteh, Asien, ii. p. ] 1*27, from whom I take of Sarais, shelter-huts on passes, etc.; mir 
this reference, not unjustly (pieiies why the might have been connected by Haidar Malik's 
learned editor should have stopped short of Pandit informants with the name of Mount 
the Caspwm mare and other equally mani- Merit or with mira, meaning according to a 
fest affinities I Kosa parvataikadria : sue P. W., s.v. 

Bilbar's conjecture figures still seriously in » Compare his note in Humboldt, L'Asie 
a note of the latest translation of the Ain-i centrale, i. p. 92. 

Akbari, ii. p. 381. • See e.g. Lassen, Ind. Alt., i. p. o4 note; 

Regarding tho name and habitation of the McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Khaias, compare note i. 317. Ptolemy, p. 108; V. de St.-Martin, Mtm. de 

It was Hist introduced to the European I' Acad, des Inscript., Sav. Etrang., v. ii. p. 83; 
reader by Tikh-enthalkh's extract from Kiepeht, Alte (iewpaphie, 1878, p. 36. 
Haidar Malik's Chronicle ; compare Description 10 See Drew, Jiimmnn, Chapters viii.-x. J 
Instoriquc et i/toi/raphique dc t'lmlr, ed. Bor- Lawrence, Valley, pp. 1:2-39. 
nouilli, 1786, i. p. 7!) (also p. 8!) as to source). ' 
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Geographical posi- Kasmir owes its historical unity and isolation to the same facts which give to 
tiim of Kusmir. jts geographical position a distinct, and in some respects almost unique character. 

We find here a fertile plain embedded among high mountain ranges, a valley large 
enough to form a kingdom for itself and capable of supporting a highly- developed 
civilization. Its height above the sea, nowhere less than 5000 feet, and its peculiar 
position assure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and the rigours 
of cold peculiar to the higher mountain regions in the north and east. 

The form of the country has been justly likened to a great irregular oval con- 
sisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the centre and a ring of mountains 
around it. The low and more or less flat part of the country measures about eighty- 
four miles in length, from south-east to north-west, while its width varies from 
twenty to twenty-five miles. The area comprised in this part has been estimated 
at 1800 or 1900 square miles." Around this great plain rise mountain-ranges 
which enclose it in an almost unbroken ring. Their summit-lines are every- 
where but for a short distance at the southernmost point of the oval, more than 
10,000 feet above the sea. For the greatest part they rise to about 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up to altitudes close on 18,000 feet. 
Reckoned from the summit-lines of these ranges the length of the irregular oval 
enclosed by them is about 116 miles, with a varying width from forty to seventy- 
five miles. The whole area within these mountain-boundaries may be estimated at 
about 3900 square miles. 

The slopes of the mountains descending towards the central plain are drained 
by numerous rivers and streams, all of which join the Vitasta within the Kasmir 
plain. The side-valleys in which these tributaries flow add much ground to the 
cultivated area of the country, several of them being of considerable length and 
width. But even the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases 
add their share to the economical wealth of the country. They are clothed with- a 
belt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine pastures close up to 
the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there is but one 
narrow gap left, near the north-west end of the Valley. Thsre the Vitasta after 
uniting the whole drainage of Kasmir, flows out by the gorge of Biiramula (Varii- 
hamiila) on its course towards the sea. For a distance of nearly 200 miles further 
this course lies through a very contracted valley which forms a sort of natural gate 
to Kasmir. It is here that we find the old political frontier of Kasmir extending 
beyond the mountain-barriers already described. For about fifty miles below the 
Varuharaula gorge the narrow valley of the Vitasta was held in Hindu times as an 
outlying frontier-tract of Kasmir. 13 
Legend of 38. The general configuration of the country here sketched in its broadest 

Satirara*. outlines may be held to account for the ancient legend which represents Kasmir to 
have been originally a lake. This legend is mentioned by Kalhana in the Intro- 
duction of his Chronicle and is related at great length in the Nilamata." Accord- 
ing to this earliest traditional account the lake called Satixaras, ' the lake of Sati 
(Purgfi),' occupied the place of Kasmir from the. beginning of the Kalpa. In the 
period of the seventh Manu the demon Jalodbhava ('water-born') who resided in 
this lake, caused great distress to all neighbouring countries by his devastations. 



11 Compare Drew, Jummnn, y. HB, feir this 1:1 Sco ltiijat. i. L'. r <-27 ; Nilamata, vv. 2U-'237. 
and subsequent statements. A detailed extract of the Niliimata's story 

11 Bee below, § 53. bus been given by Prof. BtfHLEH, Jieport, p. 39. 
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The Muni Kasyapa, the father of all Nagas, while engaged in a pilgrimage to the 
Tirthas in the north of India, heard of the cause of this distress from his son Nila, 
the king of the Kasmir Nagas. The sage thereupon promised to punish the evil- 
doer, and proceeded to the seat of Brahman to implore his and the other gods' help 
for the purpose. His prayer was granted. The whole host of gods by Brahman's 
command started for the Satisaras and took up their position on the lofty peaks of 
the A'aubandhana Tlrtha, above the lake Kramasaras (Kons'rnag). The demon 
who was invincible in his own element, refused to come forth from the lake. Visnu 
thereupon called upon his brother Balabhadra to drain the lake. This he effected 
by piercing the mountains with his weapon, the plough-share. When the lake had 
become dry, Jalodhava was attacked by Visnu, and after a fierce combat slain with 
the god's war-disc. 

Kasyapa then settled the laud of Kasmir which had thus teen produced. The 
gods took up their abodes in it aa well as the Nagas, while the various goddesses 
adorned the land in the shape of rivers. At first men dwelt in it for six months 
only in the year. This was owing to a curse of Kasyapa who, angered by the 
Nagas, had condemned them to dwell for the other six months together with the 
Pisiicas. Accordingly men left Kasmir for the six months of winter and returned 
annually in Caitra when the Pisacas withdrew. Ultimately after four Yugas had 
passed, the Brahman Candradeva through the Nilanaga's favour acquired a number 
of rites which freed the country from the Pisacas and excessive cold. Henceforth 
Kasmir became inhabitable throughout the year. 

The legend of the desiccation of the lake is alluded to also by Hiuen Tsiang, 
though in another, Buddhistic form." Its main features as related in the Nila- 
mata, live to this day in popular tradition. They are also reproduced in all 
Muhammadan abstracts of the Chronicles. 1 ' From Haidar Malik's Tarikh. the 
legend became known to t)r. Bernier who prefaces with it his description of the 
' paradis terrestre des Indes.' 10 It has since found its way into almost every 
European account of Kasmir. 

It is probable that this legend had much to do with drawing from the first Lacustrincfeatwios 
the attention of European travellers to those physical facts which seem to support of Vnlle y- 
the belief that Kasmir was in comparatively late geological times wholly or in 
great part occupied by a vast lake. But few seem to have recognized so clearly as 
the late Mr. Drew the true relation between the legend and the above facts. I 
cannot put this view which from a critical point of view appears self-evident, more 
precisely than by quoting his words. "The traditions of the natives — traditions 
that can be historically traced as having existed for ages — tend in the same 
direction [viz. of the Vale having been occupied by a lake], and these have usually 
been considered to corroborate the conclusions drawn from the observed pheno- 
mena. Agreeing, as I do, with the conclusion, I cannot count the traditions as 
perceptibly strengthening it ; I have little doubt that they themselves originated 
in the same physical evidence that later travellers have examined." 17 

The geological observations upon which modern scientific inquirers like 
Mr. Drew and Colonel Godwin Austin have based their belief as to the former 
existence of a great lake, are mainly concerned with the undoubted ' lacustrine 
deposits ' found in the so-called Udai s or Karewa plateaus to be noticed below. 



" See Si-i/u-ki, tranal. Beal, i. p. 149. "See Dernier, Travels, ed. Constable, 

Compare e.g. Ain-i AH., ii. p. 380 ; p. 393. 
Wilson, Essay, p. 93. <? See Jummoo, p. 207. 
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But it seems to me very doubtful whether we can reasonably credit the early 
Kasinirians with a correct scientific interpretation of such geological records. It 
appears far move probable that the legend was suggested by an observation of the 
general form of the Valley, and by a kind of natural inference from the historical 
changes in the hydrography of the country. 

We shall see below that great drainage operations took place at various 
periods of Kasmir history which extended the cultivable ground and reduced the 
area covered by lakes and marshes. To any one, however ignorant of geology, but 
acquainted with the latter fact, the picture of a vast lake originally covering the 
whole Valley might naturally suggest itself. It would be enough for him to stand 
on a hillside somewhere near the Volur, to look clown on the great lake and the 
adjoining marshes, and to glance then beyond towards that narrow gorge of Bara- 
miila where the mountains scarcely seem to leave an opening. It is necessary to 
bear in mind here the singular flights of Hindu imagination as displayed in the 
Puranas, Mfihiitmyas and similar texts. Those acquainted with them will, I think, 
be ready to allow that the fact of that remarkable gorge being the single exit 
for the drainage of the country might alone even have sufficed as a starting-point 
for the legend. 

In respect of the geological theory above referred to, it may yet be mentioned 
that in the opinion of a recent authority, " even the presence of true lacustrine 
deposits does not prove that the whole of the Kasmir lake basin was ever occupied 
by a lake." 1H At the present day true lacustrine deposits are still being formed in 
the hollows of the rock basin, represented by the lakes of the north-west portion 
of the Valley. It is held probable " that the conditions have been much the same 
as at present, throughout the geological history of the Kasmir Valley," only a minor 
area of the latter having at various periods been occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately recommend itself to geologists, it is certain that 
the lacustrine deposits of Kasmir, though of no remote date, speaking by a geological 
standard, are far older than any monuments of man that have yet been discovered. 1 " 
Kasmir defended 39. None of the natural features of Kasmir geography have had a more 

by mountains. direct bearing on the history of the country than the great mountain-barriers that 
surround it. They may hence rightly claim our first consideration. 

The importance of the mountains as the country's great protecting wall has at 
all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and foreign observers. 
Since an early period Kosmirians have been wont to pride themselves on their 
country's safety from foreign invasion, a feeling justified only by the strength of 
these natural defences. We find it alluded to hy Kalhana, who speaks of Kasmir 
as unconquerable by the force of soldiers, and of the protection afforded by its 
mountain walls. 3 " The feeling is very clearly reflected in all foreign records of the 
country. We have already seen what special notice is taken by Hiuen Tsiang 
and Ou-k'ong of the mountains enclosing the kingdom, and the difficulty of the 
passes leading through them. 21 The statements of the early Arab geographers, brief 
as they are, lay due stress on the inaccessible character of the mountains. Alberuni 
does the same, and shows us besides the anxious care taken in old days to maintain 
this natural strength of the country by keeping strict watch over the passes. 53 



"See Mr. R. D. Oldham's Manual of w See i. 31,39. 

IndianGeolmjy (1893), quoted by Mr. Lawrence, :l Compare above, 9, 11. 

Vallm, p. m. " » See above, §§ 12, 14. 

" See Drew, Jummnn, pp. 207 sq. 
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Even when Kasmlr had suffered a partial conquest from the north and had 
become Muhammadanized, the belief in the invincibility of its bulwarks con- 
tinued as strong as before. Thus SharAfu-d-din. the historian of Timur, writing 
apparently from materials collected during the great conqueror's passage through 
the Panjab Kohistiln (circ. a.d. 1397), says of Kasmir : " Tim country is protected 
naturally by its mountains on every side, so that the inhabitants, without the 
trouble of fortifying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies." The 
subsequent account of the routes into Kasmir and other exact details, suggest 
that the author of the Zafamdma had access to genuine Kasnilrian informa- 
tion.-' 

40. It is this defensive character of the mountain-ranges to which we owe Watch-stations on 
most of our detailed information regarding their ancient topography. We have m "" nta "> passes, 
already in connection with the accounts of Albcrunl and the Chinese pilgrims, had 
occasion to note the system of frontier watch -stations by which a careful guard 
was kept over the passes leading through the mountains. These fortified posts 
and the passes they guarded play an important part in the narrative of Kalhana and 
his successors. As most of the Chronicles' references to Kaimir orography ure 
directly connected with these watch-stations, it will be useful to premise here a few 
general remarks regarding their character and purpose. 21 

The small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used passes 
leading into the Valley, are designated in the Chronicles by the word DVinA, 
'gate,' or by the more specific terms drai'iga or tfhakka. Numerous passages show 
that they served at the same time the purposes of defence, customs and police 
administration. They were garrisoned by troops under special commanders, 
designated as drariyeiia or dranijadhijui. The control over all these frontier- 
stations and the command of the ' Marches ' generally, was vested in Hindu times 
in one high state officer, known by the title of Dvdrajiati, 'lord of the Gate,' or 
equivalent terms. 2 "' 

The organization of the system was somewhat changed in Muhammadan times, Guarding of 
when the guarding of the several routes through the mountains was entrusted to 'Gates, 
feudal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. manjeia). These held hereditary charge of 
specific passes, and enjoyed certain privileges in return for this duty. In other 
respects the system underwent scarcely any change. The fortified posts with their 
small garrisons survived on all important routes almost to our own days, and were 
known as n'lhdtnl in the official Persian. 2 " It may be noted that apart from their 
character as military defences against inroads from foreign territories the Drangas 
were also in another respect true ' gates ' to the country. Nobody was allowed to 
pass outside them coming from the Valley without a special permit or pass. The 
system thus served as an important check on unauthorized emigration, and was 
withdrawn only after the last Kasmlr famine (1878)." 



13 See the extract from Sharafu-d-din's 
Zafamfima in Tarikh-i Hiishidi, transl. by 
Messrs. N. Elias and E. D. Ross, p. 432 ; com- 
pare also Rittrb, Asien, ii. pp. 1122 sq. 

For detailed references regarding these 
stations seo my notes, J.A.S.U., 1890, pp. 382 
sqo,.; liajat. i. 122 ; iii. 227 (V). 

■■' Compare note v. 214. 

* Seo J.A.H.Ii., ] 89.1, p. 3e5 ; also below, 
§§ 49, r>2. 



71 For an early reference to this system of 
passports at the Dvaras, see Jonar. 064. For 
a description of the cruel exactions often 
connected with rahdiiri, compare Lawubnoe, 
Valley, p. 216. 

I have never been able to visit the sites of 
the old watch-stations at the several passes 
without thinking of the scenes of human 
suffering they must have witnessed for cen- 
turies. 
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In order to .appreciate fully the importance of these frontier watch-stations, it 
should be remembered that the mountain regions immediately outside Kasmlr were 
almost in every direction held by tnrbulent hill-tribes. To the hardy Dards 
(Darnd) in the north, and the restless Khakhas (Khasa) in the south and west the 
rich Kasmlr with its weak population, has always appeared as a tempting prey. 
The last inroad of the plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century 
ago. and will not be soon forgotten. x At the same time it is certain that the 
valour of these hardy mountain-clans on the confines of Kasmir has at all times 
contributed greatly to the natural strength of the mountain defences. Without 
this protective belt the latter themselves would scarcely have remained so long 
proof against foreign invasion. 



SECTION II. — THE PIR TANTSAL ItANOE. 

Kasmir orography. 41. In order to understand correctly the data relating to the ancient topo- 
graphy of the mountains around Kasmir it is necessary to acquaint ourselves with 
their actual configuration and character. In the following account it will be possible 
only to indicate the most prominent features of this mountain-system, and those 
directly connected with the historical data under discussion. For detailed informa- 
tion on Kasmlr orography a reference to the lucid and instructive account in 
Mr. Phkw'h work may be specially recommended. 20 

The mountain-ring enclosing Kasmlr is divided into three main ranges. One 
of these, usually designated as the Pir Pantsdl Kango, forms the boundary of the 
Kasmir Valley to the south and south-west. It may be considered to begin 
from the southernmost part of the Valley where the Ban'hiil Pass, 9200 feet above 
the sea, marks the lowest depression in the chain of mountains. After running for 
about tliirty-five miles from east to west, the range turns to the north-northwest. 
In this direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after attaining its 
greatest elevation in the Tatakuti Peak (15,524 feet above the sea), gradually 
descends towards the valley of the Vitastfi. All important old routes towards the 
Punjab cross this great mountain-barrier, and this circumstance enables us to trace 
some interesting information regarding its ancient topography. 

Pass of IUnasAla. The Pan'lifil Pass at the eastern extremity of the range must, owing to its 
small elevation, have always been a convenient route of communication towards the 
Upper Cinab Valley and the eastern of the Panjab hill states. It takes its modern 
name from a village at the south foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in 
Kalhana's Chronicle by the name of Banasala.™ The castle of Banasala was in 
Kalhana's own time the scene of a memorable siege (a.d. 1130) in which the pre- 
tender Phiksacara was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinab Valley he had 
entered Viml<it,7*< the hill-district immediately south of the BanMial Pass, with the 
view to an invasion of Kasmir. As his movement fell in the commencement of the 
winter, he could not have selected a more convenient route. The Ban"hal Pass is 
the only route across the Pir Pantsal Range on which communication is never 



M Compare for the KhakhaR, note i. 317. 
Huu Jummno, pp. lyj-liOU. 



'" See note viii. 1665 sq. 
11 See note viii. 177. 
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entirely stopped by snow-fall. Kalhana's narrative shows that the political and 
ethnographic frontier ran here as elsewhere on the watershed of the range. For 
the castle of Banasala, though so near as to be visible from the top of the pass 
(mmkata), was already held by a Khasa chief. 33 

Proceeding westwards from Ban'hfil we come to a group of three snowy peaks Naubandhana 
reaching above 15,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal summits they form con- Tirtha. 
spicuous objects in the panorama of the range as seen from the Valley. 33 Kas'mir 
tradition locates on them the seats from which Visnu, S'iva, and Brahman accord- 
ing to the legend already related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satisaras. 
The westernmost and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous Nau- 
bandhana Tirtha. According to the legend related in the Nilamata and other 
texts and connected with the Indian deluge story, Visnu in his fish Avatara had 
bound to this peak the ship (nan) into which Burga. had converted herself to save 
the seeds of the beings from destruction. 3 ' At the foot of this peak and to the 
north-west of it, lies a mountain lake over two miles long, known now as Kdns'r 
Nag, the Kramasaras or Kramasrira of the Nilamata and Mtihiitmyas. 35 It is 
supposed to mark a footstep (krama) of Visnu and is the proper object of the 
Naubandhana pilgrimage. 

About eight miles straight to the west of this lake the range is crossed by a P«»s of Siddha- 
pass over 14,000 feet high, known now by the name of Sidau or Iiudil. It lies on i>rtt/i«. 
a route which in an almost straight, line connects S'rinagar with Akhnur and 
Siiilkut in the Panjab plain. Bunning up and down high ridges it is adapted only 
for foot-traffic. But owing to its shortness it was formerly a favourite route with 
Kasmiris. 36 The name Sidau is given to the pass from the first village reached by 
it on the Kosmlr side. It is by this name, in its original form Siddhapatha, that 
the pass is mentioned in Kalhana's Chronicle as the route chosen for a pretender's 
irruption in Sussala's reign. 37 

A snowy peak close to the west of the pass of Siddhapatha marks the point 
where the main range changes its direction towards north-north-west. From the 
same point there branches off in a westerly direction the lower Batan Pir Bange 
to which we shall have to refer below. Beyond it lie the passes of Bupri and 
Darhal, both above 13,000 feet in height. They are not distinctly named in the 
Chronicles ; but as they give most direct access to Bajauri, the ancient Bajapuri, 
and are crossed without much trouble during the summer months, they are likely to 
have been used from an early time. Near the Parhfil Pass lies the Nandan Sar, 
one of the numerous tarns which mark along this portion of the chain the rock- 
ground beds of old glaciers. It is probably the Nanduna Niiga of the Nilamata. 



m See viii. Hi74, 1683. 

Sathkafa is tlio regular term for ' pass.' 

■ a Marked on the map as 1 Brama Saknl,' 
perhaps a corruption for ' liiahmasikhaia,' 
' Brahman's peak.' 

31 See Nilamata, 33 sqq. : Haraenr. iv. 27 ; 
ft'rii'. i. 474 sqq.; ti'ariiioafara, iii. 4, 12; 
v. 43, etc. 

,s See iSV/r. i. 4R2 sqq. where a visit of 
Sultan Zainu-l-'fdmlin to this lake is related 
at length; Nilamata, 121, 1272 ; Nauliandhana- 
miihiilmya, passim; Sarvduatiira, iii. 10; 
v. 174, etc. 



M According to Drew, Jmnmoo, p. 524, the 
distance from Jammu to S'rinagar by the 
Sidau route is reckoned at 129 miles, whereas 
viti the Ban"hal it is 177 miles. 

The name Bndil is given to the pass from 
the hill district adjoining it from the south ; 
compare my note vi. 318. 

37 Si-o viii. .V>7. 

In the Chronicles of S'rivara and his suc- 
cessors the tract about Sidau is rcpeatodly 
referred to as Siddhadeia, an evident adapta- 
tion of the K6. form of the name. 
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Pir Pantsiil Route. 42. About five miles due north of the Nanclan Sar we reach the lowest dip in 
the central part of the whole range. It is marked by the pass known as Pir Pantsal 
11,400 feet high. The route which crosses it, has from early days to the present time 
been the most frequented line of communication from Kasmlr to the central part of the 
Panjab. The frequent references which the Chronicles make to this route, permit us 
to follow it with accuracy from the point where it enters the mountains. This is in 
the valley of the Rembyar" River (Ramanydtavi) a little below the village of Hiir'jibr. 
S'iirapura. This place, the ancient S'ukapura, is often referred to as the entrance station 

for those reaching Kasmlr from Riijapuri and the neighbouring places, or vice 
versa as the point of departure for those travelling in the opposite direction. 1 " 1 
S'iirapura was founded by S'ura, the minister of Avantivarman, in the ninth 
century, evidently with the intention of establishing a convenient emporium on this 
important trade route. 30 He transferred to this locality the watch-station (drahga) 
of the pass. Its site can still be traced at the place known as Ildhl Baruxlm 
('the gate of God ') a short distance above the village. 40 We seethe commanders of 
this frontier-station more than once engaged in military operations against intend- 
ing invaders from the other side of the mountains. 

Ascending the valley of the ReinbyAr? or Ramanyatavl for about seven miles 
we reach the point where the streams coming from the Pir Pantsal and Rupri Passes 
unite. In the angle formed by them rises a steep rocky hillock which bears on its 
top a small ruined fort known as Kdmvlanhoih. These ruins probably go back 
only to the time of the Afghan Governor of Kasmlr, 'Ata Muhammad Khitn. 
who, about 1812, fortified the Pir Pantsal route against the Sikh invasion then 
threatening. But I have proved iu the above-quoted paper that they mark the 
original position occupied by the ancient watch-station on this route before its 
transfer to S'urapura. 41 Kalhana, iii. 227, calls this site Khamavarta, which 
name is rendered by a glossator of the seventeenth century as Kamelanakotta and 
still survives in the present KfimelanhOth (* Kramavartdndm kolta). 
Hasticai'ija. 43. The old ' Imperial Road ' constructed by Akbar, then ascends the narrow 

valley, keeping on its left side high above the Pir Pantsal stream. At a distance of 
about four miles above Kamelankoth and close to the Mughal Sarai of 'Aliabad, 
we arrive at a point where a high mountain-ridge sloping down from the 
south falls off towards the valley in a wall of precipitous cliffs. The ridge is 
known as HqaVvanj. This name and the surviving local tradition makes it quite 
certain that we have here the spot at which a curious legend told by Kalhana was 
localized from early times: 12 

The Chronicle, i. 302 sqq., relates of king Mihiralula, whose identity with the 
White Hun ruler of that name (circ. a.i>. 515-50) is not doubtful, that when onhis 
return from a tour of conquest through India he reached the 'Gate of Kasmir,' he 
heard the death-cry of an elephant which had fallen over the precipice. The 
gruesome sound so delighted the cruel king that he had a hundred more elephants 
rolled down at the same spot. The old glossator on the passage informs us that 
" since that occurrence the route by which Mihirakula returned is called Hastivafija." 
The Persian Chroniclers, too, in reproducing the anecdote give Hastivanj as the 
name of the locality. 

« See Note D, iii. 227, § 1. 41 J.A.S.B., 1895, pp. 384 «q. 

« Compare note v. 39. " Compare J.A.S.B., 1896, pp. 3/8 sqq., and 

" See J.A.8.B., 1895, p. 386. This paper noto i. 30a. 
should be compared for all details regarding 
the other old sites along this route. 
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The local tradition of the neighbouring hill-tracts still retains the story of a 
king's elephants having fallen down here into the gorge below. It also maintains 
that the old route to the Pass, in the times before the construction of the ' Imperial 
Koad,' crossed the Hnstvauj ridge and followed throughout the right bank of the 
Pir Pantsal stream. This is fully borne out by a statement of Abu-1-Fazl. w 
Describing the several routes available on the march from Bhimbhar to Kasmir, he 
clearly distinguishes " the route of Hastivanj (MSS. Hastivatar) which was the 
former route for the march of troops," from trie ' Pir Pantsal route ' which Akbar 
used on his visits to Kasmir. 

The name Hast'varii contains in its first part undoubtedly hast\ the Ks. deri- 
vative of Skr. hantin, ' elephant.' The second part is connected by the Persian 
compilators with the root vanj meaning 'to go ' in Western Panjabi. The close 
connection between the name and the local legend already heard by Kalharia is 
evident enough. But whether the latter had any foundation in fact, or merely 
arose from some ' popular etymology ' of the name, cannot be decided. 

The story helps in any case to make it quite clear that the ancient route from 
the Pir Pantsal Pass kept to the right or southern side of the Valley. My inquiries 
on the spot showed that this route though neglected for many centuries is passable 
for laden animals, and not uiifrequently used by smugglers." 

44. 'Aliabad Sarai is a Miijrhal hospice erected for the shelter of travellers Pauealmttura- 
about half a mile above Hast'vafij. " It is about the highest point on the ascent to ma(Aa. 
the pass where fuel can be conveniently obtained. I think it hence probable that 
the Matha or hospice which Kscmendra mentions on the Pir Pantsal Pass, must 
have been situated somewhere in this neighbourhood. 

Ksemendra makes this interesting reference in that curious portion of the 
Ramayainatrkii already alluded to above, which describes the wanderings of the 
courtesan KankAli. 43 The heroine of his story after effecting some petty thefts in 
Kasmir prr:eeds to S'iirajnira. There slio passes herself off as the wife of a load- 
carrier (Uuiriha) engaged un the ' salt-road.' K By this term the Pir Pantsiil route 
is quite correctly designated. It lias remained to the present day the chief route 
by which the produce of the Punjab salt mines coining rw Jehlam and Bhimbhar 
enters Kasmir. 17 She keeps up the disguise which is evidently intended to help 



<:i Soo Ain-i AH., ii. pp. .",.17 so. The form 
HasHmtrtv in tlio tuxt is 11 clerical error 
fni' Jlaxtivrpj, easily explained in Persian 
characters ; sue note i. .'HRJ. 

" Dr. Mkunihh, who in the summer of Mi<;. r , 
accompanied Auningzcb's court to Kasmir, 
has left us in his Ninth Letter to M. <le Mcr- 
veilles, an accurate and graphic account of 
the Pir Pantsal route. While ascending the 
Pass from the l'loijab side, hi! passed the spot 
where two days earlier an accident had 
happened curiously resembling Mihirakula's 
story. Fifteen of the elephants carrying 
ladies of the Imperial seraglio, owing to some 
confusion in the line of inarch, fell over the 
precipice and wore lost; see Hernior's 
Travelt, ed. Constable, p. -107. The curious 
map of Kasmir given in the Amsterdam 
odition of ]fi72, shows accordingly the ' I'ire 
Penjalc ' mountain with a troop of elephants 



rolling in picturesque confusion over its 
side. 

'■ See Samayam. ii. !)0 sqtp, and above, § L'o. 
Professional load-carriers <r Coolies ale 
found to this day in numbers in Hiir"por, 
Pusiann, and other places near the Pir 
Pantsul Pass. Of Zainu-l-Tdiidin it is 
specially reported that he settled a colony of 
Jmul-carriiirs from Abhisura (i.e. the country 
about Bhimbhar) at the customs-station of 
S'iirapura ; see Urie. i. 10c\ Coolies are the 
only meons of transport on the Pir Pantsal 
and other passes when the snow lies to any 
depth. 

*• Salt is a considerable article of import 
into Kasmir whore it is wholly wanting ; 
soo Lawriince, Valley, p. 393. t remember 
vividly the Jong strings of salt-laden bullocks 
which I use> 1 to meet daily when marching 
into Kusitur 'i>y the Pir Pantsii' route. 
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her through the clutches of the officials at the frontier guard-station, by taking next 
morning a good load on her head and starting with it towards the pass (sitvikaln). 

On the way she passes along high mountains by precipitous paths, deeply 
covered with snow. By nightfall she reaches tlio Paxcai.adharamatha, after 
having, in the meantime, assumed the guise of a respectable housewife, and 
apparently disposed of her load. It being late in the season, she passes the night 
there shivering with cold, though wrapped up in thick woollen cloaks. Thence 
she finds her way open to India where a career of successful adventures awaits 
her. 

The name Paftciila. 45. Ksemendra's itinerary is of particular value, because it supplies us with 
the only mention of the old name of the pass I can trace. It is certain that with 
him PaTicdladhdm designates the highest portion of the route, i.e. the Pass of Pir 
Pantsiil. It is equally obvious that Pancdla is the original of the modern K>. 
PanUdl, which is in fact identical with the earlier form except for the regular 
change of Skr. c into Ks. h. In the Paharl dialect of the population inhabiting 
the valleys to the south the name is still pronounced Panc/ll." 

The term -dhdrd which is added to Pancala, represents in all probability the 
equivalent of our 'pass.' Skr. -dhdrd means generally the sharp edge of sonic 
object. According to Wilson's Dictionary, as quoted by Bnhtlingk-Roth, the word 
also carries the specific meaning of ' edge of a mountain.' It is probable that tli"= 
meaning was taken by Wilson's Pandits from some earlier Kosa. In any case ii 
agrees closely with the use of the word dhdr in the modern Pahari dialects south of 
Kasmlr. There it is well known as the designation of any high mountain-ridge above 
the region of alpine pasture. 

We are tempted to see in Panrdla a distinct local name either of the Pass 
itself or of the whole mountain chain. But the use of the modern derivative 
Paiifj'il presents difficulties in the way of a certain conclusion. The word Pantsfil 
is now applied in Kasmlr chiefly to the great mountain-chain which forms thu 
boundary of the country to the south, i.e. the range to which conventional European 
usage gives the name of 'Pir Pantsfil.' Yet tin: meaning conveyed now to a 
Kosmiri by the term Pantsal, is scarcely more than that of ' high mountain-range' 
The word is used in combination with specific names for the designation of sub- 
ordinate brandies of the great range towards the Punjab. Thus the range crossed 
on the way from the Pir Pantsfil J 'ass to KajauiT,_is known as ' Rntaii Piuttsdl, 
and the one crossed by the Jffiji Pir Pass between Uri andPriiuts (Punch) as ' Ifdji 
Pmitxdl.' Sometimes, but not so generally, the term is employed also with lolercneo 
to mountains wholly unconnected with the ' Pir Pantsfil ' system. 

On the whole I am inclined to the belief that I'nncdU > I'mils'il had origin- 
ally the character of a specific local name. It may have been applied either to the 
whole of the great southern chain of mountains or its central portion about the 
Pir Pantsfil Pass. Subsequent usage may then have extended (lie application of 
the term just as it has in Kurope that of the name ' Alps.' Our materials, however, 
are not sufficient to enable us to trace the history of the word with absolute 
certainty. 15 

48 I am nut certain of the origin of tlic ever, writes morn correctly _ Vi nxil : scu 
pronunciation of thu mime as l'ir J'anjul, now l>e*rri/>tion ile Vlivfa, 17*ii, pp. m|. 
accepted in Anglo-Indian usage. It is known «" Tliu main facta regarding the modern 
neither on the Kasmir, nor on the Panjab use of tlio word PanUal have been quite 
Bide of the range itself. It meets us first in currently recognized already liy Mr. Dukw, 
Uornier's Vire 1'eryal?. Tieffenthnlcr, how- Jummoo, p. lo7. 
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46. In this connection it will be useful briefly to notice also the word Pir Pir & s a term for 
which forms the first part of the modern designation of the Pass. This word is Pass • 
now used more or less generally for ' Pass ' both in Kasmir and the hill-tracts south 
of it. Mr. Drew, who seems to have given more attention to local nomenclature 
in these hills than other travellers, iu his explanation of the term starts from the 
well-known meaning of pir in Persian, an 'old man' and thence 'a saint or 
Faqir.' 60 

He refers to the common practice of Faqirs establishing themselves on Passes 
for the sake of refreshing travellers and of receiving their alms. " When any noted 
holy Faqir died on a Pass, the place became sacred to his memory, and was often 
called after him, his title of Pir being prefixed ; at last it became so common for 
every important Pass to have a name beginning with Pir that the word acquired 
the secondary meaning of Mountain Pass." Mr. Dhew refers to the fact that Dr. 
Bernier already found an aged hermit established on the Pass who had resided there 
since the time of Jahangir. He was supposed "to work miracles, cause strange 
thunders, and raise storms of wind, hail, snow, and rain." From this ' Pir,' Mr. 
Drew thinks, the Pass acquired the first part of its present name. 

I agree with the above explanation as far as the use of the Persian word Pir 
is concerned. But I suspect that the custom of connecting mountain passes with 
holy personages rests on a far older foundation. Superstitious belief has at all times 
and in all mountainous regions peopled the solitary summits and high ridges with 
spirits and other supernatural beings. To this day Kasmirian Brahmans fully 
believe in the presence of Devatas and Bhutas of all sorts on high mountain passes. 
In those parts of the Himfilaya where Hinduism has survived among all classes, 
this superstition can, no doubt, be found still more fully developed." 1 

On all Kasmir passes, however rarely visited, stone-heaps are found marking 
the supposed graves of imaginary ' firs,' and every pious Muhammadan on passing 
adds his stone to them. Yet these little cairns existed there in all probability long 
before Islam readied the country. Exactly the same custom is observed, e.g., by 
the Hindu pilgrims to Amaranatha on crossing the Vav'jan Pass above the lake of 
Susravonaga, ' to please the Devas ' as the Miihatmya says/'- We can show that 
all famous Ziarats in Kasmir, whether of real or imaginary Muhammadan Saints, 
occupy sites which were sacred in earlier times to one or the other Hindu divinity. 
We can scarcely go far wrong in concluding by their analogy that the ' Pirs ' 
of the Muhammadan wayfarers have only taken the places of the older Hindu 
'Devas.' 

A striking confirmation of this surmise is afforded by the only passage of the Pancdladcva. 
Sanskrit Chronicles which mentions the Pir Pantsill Pass by its proper name. S'rivara, 
iii. 433, when relating the return of a Kasmir refugee ' by the route of S'urapura ' in 
the time of I.lassan Shah (circ. a.d. 147'2-84), tells us of a fatal chill he caught ' on 
the top of the l'n~icdladeva.' It is clear that the name here used corresponds 
exactly to the modern Pir Pantsal, ' Tir ' being the nearest Muhammadan equivalent 

*° Sec Jummoo, p. 157, note. pass (hence its alleged Skr. name Vdyu- 

" Compare, e.g. for such superstitions in vnrjana). Tho duty of making these Ma v hi- 

Kumaun, Sir W. Hunter's Life of Brian lefts is enjoined in vii. 19. Matliikdm ye na 

Unnghton Hodgson, p. G4. kurvanti tatraim Vdyuvarjane | damnum nara- 

" See Amarannthamahulmya, vii. 1 sqq. kam ydnti tatakalpam na samsayah \\ krtvd tu 

The stones placed are supposed to represent mafhikamdevipujayed vidhijiurvaknm \ arpayed 

mathihU, ' shelter-huts,' in which the gods can devaprityartham dakfindbhih samanvitam \\. 
find refuge from the evil wind blowing on tho 
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for ' Deva.' Dr. Bernier's account has already shown us that popular superstition 
had not failed to transfer also the supernatural powers of the ' Deva ' to the Pir 
who acted as his representative on the Pass. 
Puss of PirPjiiitsfil. 47. We may now return to the description of the old route where we left it 
at 'Allabiid Sarai and resume our journey towards the Pass. From the Mughal 
hospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley westwards until at a distance 
of about 4^ miles the Pass is reached. Close to the point where the descent 
towards the Panjfib side begins, stands the hut of a Faqir. He has inherited the 
post of Bernier's Pir, but little of his spiritual powers and emoluments. An 
octagonal watch-tower close by, occupied by a Sepoy post till a few years ago, may 
mark the site of an earlier outpost. 
VwtyiinamWa. The descent is here as on all Passes of the range far steeper on the Panjab side 

than towards Kasmir. Pusithia, the next stage, which is reached by zigzag paths 
along the rocky slope of the mountain, lies already more than 3000 feet below the 
Pass. The little village is an ancient place. It is undoubtedly the rusydiwnt'tda 
of Kalhana who mentions it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
time. ;,:1 Pusyananada served as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom Kasmir had 
become too hot. They could thence conveniently resume their inroads. We see 
here again clearly that the Kasmir frontier ran on the watershed of the range. 
For of I'lisyirnauiiffa, it is distinctly said that it belonged already to the territory 
of lliijapurl. 

From Pusiana the road descends in a westerly direction along the bed of a 
stream which belongs to the headwaters of the Tausi (Tohi) of Prunts. The next 
stage is the hill-village of Bahrnmgala, a considerable place, which is mentioned 
already by S'rivara under the name of Bhaikavaoala.' 1 From Bahramgala the 
route turns to the south and crosses, by the Pass known as Katun Pir (8200 feet), 
the range which has already been referred to as a branch from the Pir PantsAl 
chain. Here the route enters the region of the middle mountains and descends in 
ail open valley to Rajauri, the ancient Rajapuri, where we may leave it. 
Central part of Pir 48. Beyond the Pir Pantgal Pass the summit-line of the main range rises 
Pmitsiil. again considerably. The Tanijtnla Pass, which is about five miles due north of the 
Pir PantsAl Pass, and is mentioned by Abu-l-Fa-d, ''' is already far higher. The 
track crossing it is scarcely practicable for laden animals. 

The same is the case, as personal experience showed me, with the next two 
Passes, known by the PahAri names of Ciitajumi and Cot I ilali; they arc both 
over 14,000 feet in height. The first-named one was probably used on occasion 
of the inroad related by S'rivara, iv. 58!) sqq. Wc are told there of a rebel 
force which coming from Rajauri got round the troops of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah posted at S'urapura by crossing the mountains in the direction of 
Kacaoala. This place, as shown on the map, corresponds undoubtedly to the 
alpine plateau or ' Marg ' of Kac-gul on the northern slope of the Pir PantsAl 
range. 

Mount TatakAti- A short distance to the north-west of the Cfiti Gall Pass the range culminates 

in its greatest snowy peak, Mount Tatakitti, which rises to a height of 15,524 feet. 
Owing to its bold shape and central position this peak is the most conspicuous in 
the panorama of the whole range, whether seen from the Kasmir Valley or from 

" Compftro note viii. 9'"iy. Tliu ending s< See «$'/•//'. iv. iVJ!), "iSI). 
-naiUi is identical with nilla, Anglo-Indicu, >: ' Soo Ain-i Akhui i, ii. p. 34H. 
' Nullnh,' i.e. ' valley, ravine.' 
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the Panjab plains. To the north it presents a precipitous face of unscaleable 
rocks. On the south it is surrounded by snowfields which on occasion of an ascent 
made late in the season I found still of considerable extent. We have already seen 
that it is this peak which AlbOrfml describes under the name of KuldrjakJ' 6 For 
an observer from the Panjab plains about GujrAt, the appearance of the peak, with 
its glittering dome of snow, is very striking, notwithstanding the great distance 
(about eighty-seven miles as the crow flies). I have sighted it on clear days even 
from Lahore Miniirs. 

From Tatakuti the chain continues at a great elevation for a considerable 
distance, the summit-ridge keeping an average height between 14,000 and 15,000 
feet. We find it crossed first by the passes of Sangsafid, Nicrpur, and Corgali, all 
difficult routes leading down into the Valley of Loh'frin, the ancient Lohara. It is 
only at the T<ls?maidan Pass that we meet again with an important and ancient 
line of communication. 

49. This Pass being on the most direct route between the Kasmir capital Tos'maidan Past 
and Lohara, was of special importance during the reigns of the later Kasmirian 
kings whose original home and safest stronghold was in Lohara. We find accord- 
ingly the route leading over the T<is"maidan Pass often referred to in the last two 
Books of Kalhana's Chronicles. But apart from this historical connection, the 
Tos'maidan route must have always been prominent among the old lines of com- 
munication from Ka.smtr, owing to its natural advantages. It was the shortest 
route into the valley of Punch (Parnotsa) and hence to that portion of the Western 
Panjab which lies between the Jehlam and Indus. It was, besides, under the old 
conditions of road and travel, probably the easiest and safest route in that 
direction.' 7 

This old route started from the present village of Drang, situated at the foot Kdrkotadrahja 
of the mountains in the Biru Pargaua, circ. 33° 57' lat. 74° 36' long. The name 
of the village is, of course, nothing but the old term of dranga, ' watch-station.' In 
old times the place was distinguished as Karkotadranga.'" It may have received 
the distinctive first part of its name, Kdrlmta, from the mountain -ridge now known 
as Kdkodar, which is passed higher up on the route. Ks. Kakodar could well be 
derived from an earlier Skr. form like *Kdrko/adhara. The Tirthasamgraha also 
mentions a Kdrkotandga somewhere in this direction. 

From Drang, where a customs-station exists to the present day, the road 
ascends over an easy forest-clad slope to the edge of the Tus'.'maidfin. This is, as 
the name indicates, a large upland plateau of undulating grazing grounds, rising 
very gradually from a level of about 10,000 feet. At the point where the road 
strikes the northern edge of the plateau there are several ruined towers. They seem 
to have been last repaired on occasion of the Sikh invasion of 1814, to be referred 
to below, but are probably far older. The spot is known to this day as Barbal, 
which in Ks. means 'the place of the Gate' (Ks. bar < Skr. dvdra). In view of 
this designation and the commanding position of the place we can safely locate here 
the proper Dvani or ' Gate ' of this route/' 5 



"* Compare above, § 14. 

'' The historical references to this route 
will be found collected in Note E (iv. 177), 
§§ G-14. 

M Compare notes vii. 140; viii. l/>96. 

'° The term Dvdra is actually used by 



Kalhana, vii. 140, 1301, for a fortified post on 
this route. The village Drang is a suitable 
enough position for a customs and police- 
station ; the natural point for military 
defence, however, is higher up at ' Barbal.' 
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The route after crossing the Tos^maidan plateau, ascends over gently sloping 
grassy ridges to the Kakodar spur and passing along the south foot of the latter 
reaches the Pass. The ascent is so gradual and easy that though the elevation of 
the latter is over 13,000 feet, the construction of a cart-road would so far meet with 
little difficulty. The Pass itself is equally easy. 

On its west side two routes are available. One descends in the Gagri Valley 
past the village of Chdmbar, mentioned in the Bajatararigini by the name of 
S'arambaha. 00 The other leads over a cross-spur in a south-westerly direction 
straight down into the valley now known as Loh?rin. 
I-nlmra. The position of the ancient castle of Lohaiia, which I was able to trace in the 

centre of this great and fertile valley, has been fully discussed above in Note E. n 
About eight miles further down the valley and at the point where its waters meet 
the stream coming from Giigii, lies the large village of Mandi. It marks the site of 
the old ' Market of Attalika,' repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana. 05 From Mandi 
onwards the route passes into the open valley of the Tohi (Tausi) of Prints 
which offers an easy line of communication down to the plains. 
'J''i''iiriid*lii 1C Ro>ite The historical importance of the Tn^naidan route is best illustrated by the 
1 ' 1 11 ' fact that it was chosen on two occasions for serious attempts at invading Kasmir. 

We have already referred to Mahmud of Ghazna's expedition, probably of 
a.d. 1021, which AlbC-runi accompanied and to which we owe the valuable informa- 
tion already detailed. &l This attempt at invasion, perhaps the most serious of 
which we know during Hindu times, was brought to a standstill by the valorous 
defence of the castle of Lohara and a timely fall of snow. Nor was Maharaja 
Kanjit Singh more successful when in 1814 he first attempted to invade Kasmir by 
this route." 1 The portion of the Sikh army led by him in person, safely reached 
the Tf-fftuaidiin plateau where the Afghan defenders were posted near the towers 
above mentioned. Difficulties of supplies, however, and the news of a defeat of the 
column marching by the l'ir Pantsal route forced on a retreat which in the mountain 
defiles about Loh"rin ended in a complete rout. 

It may yet be mentioned that the route over the Tds'maidan was already in all 
probability followed by Hiuen Tsiang on his way to Parnotsa or Prunts. 0 ' 1 It 
remained a favourite trade route until the recent Jehlam Valley cart-road was con- 
structed. Owing tu the elevation of the Pass, however, this route is always closed 
by snow longer than, e.g., that of the Pir Pantsal. During the winter, therefore, 
the road from Lohara to Kasmir lay by the lower passes in the west leading into 
the Vitasta Valley below Baramula." 0 

Not far to the north of the TosTmaidiin Pass the range attains yet a height 
of over 15,000 feet in a group of bold Bnowy peaks. Its summit-ridge then 
gradually descends, and is crossed by some lower passes from the neighbourhood of 
the well-known alpine plateau of Gulmarg. From a summit behind Gulmarg 
(marked Snllar on the map) several spurs radiate. They form the northern end of 
the range and descend at their extreme points very steeply and with faces of 
rugged cliffs into the narrow valley of the Vitasta. 



" Sec noto viii. 1H7 V77. r,i Compare above, § !>. 

See Noto E, iv. 177. " See Note 7i'(iv. 177), §§ 7, 8, for Kalhana s 

" See imtu viii. "iHI. references to tlio occasions when this more 

'•' Hoc nbuve, § 14. circuitous route was used. 

Kor a more detailed account of this ex- 
pedition, see Note iv. 177, § 14. 
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SECTION III. — THE VITASTA VALLEY. 

50- We have already spoken of the Vitasta Valley as the single outlet for the Valley of the 
waters of Kasmir, and as the great gate of the country. We may now cast a Vitasta. 
lance at the old route leading through it, and at the defences by which nature 
as fortified it. 

The Vitasta Valley below Baramula is confined between two ranges of moun- 
tains. The one to the south is a branch of the Pir Pantsal Range, separating from 
the main chain at a point behind Gulmarg. The range to the north belongs to a 
mountain-system which culminates in the Kajnag Peak (14,400 feet), and is usually 
designated by the name of the latter. These two ranges accompany the course of the 
river with gradually lessening height for some eighty miles westwards down to the 
point near MuzaffarAbad, where the Vitasta makes its sudden bend to the south. 

Along the whole length of the Valley, cross-ridges, more or less steep and 
rugged, run from both sides down to the river's bed. This consists from below 
Baramula of an almost unbroken succession of rapids, the fall in level being 
nearly 3000 feet in the above distance. The Valley is throughout narrow and 
wanting in level ground. But for about fifty miles down to the old Kasmir 
frontier line, it may more fitly be described as a narrow ravine in which only 
occasional alluvial plateaus high above the river afford scanty room for settlement 
and cultivation. 

Owing to this extremely confined nature of the Valley communication on the 
route leading along it must have always been troublesome and risky in old times. 
The natural difficulties of this long defile were, no doubt, considerably increased 
by the restless disposition of the Khasa tribe, which has held it since ancient 
times. The Sikhs, who were the last to fight their way through these passes, 
suffered here more than one disaster at the hands of the hillmen. The line of 
forts erected by them along the valley, attests to this, day the trouble they 
experienced in holding the passage. 1 The military difficulties of a march through 
such a succession of dangerous defiles must have been even greater in old times 
which knew no fireurms. The protection of the route against an active enemy who 
could easily seize and hold all commanding positions, was then, no doubt, a still 
more difficult task. 

61. It is probably on account of the circumstances here briefly indicated, that Vitasta Valley 
we hear in the Chronicles comparatively little of the route following the Vitasta. Route. 
Being the shortest line of communication to the present Haztira district and the 
Indus, it was certainly used from early times. 

We have seen that Hiuen Tsiang and Ou-k'ong coming from the ancient 
Gandhiira and Urasfi, followed it on their way to Kasmir, and that it was well known 
to Alberiini. But it seems probable that its importance, military and commercial, 
was then far smaller than that of the Pir Pantsal and Tos'maidan routes. It is 
only in modem times that this western route has attained real prominence. This 
originated in the time of the Afghan rule over Kasmir, when the route along the 
Vitaslu to Muzaffanibful and hence through Haztira, afforded the shortest and least 



1 Mooreroft's account of liia attempt to 
use tlio MuziUl'ariilnnl route in gives n 

graphic picture of the obstacles created by 

VOL. II. 



the rapacious liill-tribcs ; too Trmrh, ii. 
pp. L'Hl sijq. Compare altto \.\ wiiknck, 
I'ul/ry. p. MM). 
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exposed line of communication between Ka^mTr and Peshawar. 2 Subsequently 
after the annexation of the Punjab, the establishment of the hill-station of Murree 
naturally drew traffic in this direction. The construction of the Tonga Road from 
Murree to Barilmula in our own time, finally assured to this route its present 
supremacy. 

There is at present a road on each side of the valley leading down to 
Muzaffarabad. But only the road along the right bank of the river can claim any 
antiquity. The one on the opposite bank which is now represented by the new 
carriage road, has come into general use only within the last few decades since 
traffic towards Murree and Rawalpindi sprung up. The track chosen for the old 
road is easily accounted for by topographical facts. 

We have already noticed that the Vitastii Valley route was of importance 
chiefly as leading to Haziira (Urasa), and hence to the old Gandhara. A glance at 
the map will show that the open central portion of Haziira is in <st easily gained 
by crossing the Kisangariga just above Mu/affarabiid, and then passing the com- 
paratively low ridge which separates this river from the Kunhar stream. The 
route here indicated finds its natural continuation towards Kasnilr on the right 
bank of the Vitastii, the crossing of the latter being wholly avoided. It has 
already been shown above that this route, now marked by Abbottabad, Garhi 
Habibulla, Muzaffarabad and Bariimula as the chief stages, is directly indicated in 
Albcruni's itinerary. 3 

Oftte of \arfthft- 52. We may now proceed to examine the old notices regarding this route, 

proceeding again from the Ka^mir side. The route started from the twin towns of 
Varahamula-Huskapura, which occupied the sites of the present Baramula and 
Uskiir, respectively. Huskapura on the left river bank, the more important of the 
two places in ancient times, has dwindled down to a mere village. But Vani- 
hamula-Biiramula on the opposite bank is still a flourishing place and an emporium 
of trade. It occupies a narrow strip of open ground between the river and the 
foot of a steep mountain side. 

/W/^at Variiha- C | ()ge to tl(e western em \ 0 f the town a rocky ridge, with precipitous slope, 
n " '" runs down into the river-bed. Only a few yards' space is left open for the road. At 

this point there stood till last year (1897) an old ruined gateway, known to the 
people as the Drnvq or ' watch-station.' It had been occupied as a military police post, 
and until the ' Rahdari ' system was abolished, watch was kept here over those who 
entered or left the Valley. I had examined the gateway in 1892. When revisiting 
the spot in May, 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations, the decayed walls 
having been sold by auction and its materials carried away by a contractor. 

Though the structure I had seen, was scarcely older than the time of Sikh 
rule, there can be little doubt that it marked the site of the ancient ' Gate ' ot 
Varahamula. This is clearly indicated by the situation of tho spot which is by far 
the most convenient in the neighbourhood for the purpose of a watch-station. 
Moorcrolt docs nut mention the name Drang, but describes the gateway accurately 
enough. 

Here then, wo may assume, stood in ancient times "the stone gate, the 
western entrance of the kingdom," through which 1 linen Tsiang had passed before 

'Huron Htiyol quite correctly notes a years before bin own visit (1S.1.1). on tlie^nrrival 
Kaaiuir tradition tli.it the Htiramiiln ronto of the l>athiins : ruo Kasciimiii, ii. p. 17 I. 
was properly opened up only about eighty 1 See above, § 11. 
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he reached Huskapura (Hu-se-kia-lo), his first night's quarter in the Valley. 1 
Ou-k'ong, too, and Alberunl, as we have seen, knew well this watch-station, which is 
also mentioned by Kalhana under the general designation of Dvdra. s 

The road keeps close by the bank of the river as it winds in rapid fall through 
the rock-bound gorge. About two and a half miles below ' Drang ' the hillsides 
recede slightly, leaving room for a small village called Nardil Thai. Near it stands 
a little temple, with a spring close by which is visited by pilgrims and is probably 
identical with the Ndrdyannsthdna of the Nilamata. 0 

About a mile below this point, and close to the little village of Khiid"niyiir, 7 Yafyadara. 
the river is forced to a sharp bend by a steep and narrow spur projecting into the 
valley from the north-west. A ledge of rocks running below the river-bed forms 
the first serious rapids of the Vitastii, below which boats cannot pass (see map). 
The road crosses the spur by a narrow and deep cut known as Di/dr'gul. 
Kalhana's Chronicle knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of 
Yaksadaua, ' the demon's eleft.' According to the tradition there recorded, the 
operations by which Suyya, Avantivarman's engineer, lowered the level of the 
Vitastii, extended to this point of the river-bed." 

53. Two miles below Dyiir*gul we pass near the village of Zehenpfir some Old frontim- in 
ancient sites vaguely described by Vigne and Von Hiigel. Still further down near Vitasti, Valley, 
the village of Gingal the map marks the ruins of a temple which I have not been 
able to visit. But no localities on this route are known to us from our old sources 
until after about three and a half daily marches we reach the side valley marked 
on the map as ' Peliasa.' This valley and the large village at its entrance are 
known indeed to the Paharl population by the name of Peliiuta. But the Kasmiria 
settled at several places along the Vitastii Valley call them Bulidsa. This form of 
the name which I ascertained by local inquiries, has enabled me to identify this 
locality with the Bolyasaka of the Kajatarangini. 

Kalhana in his account of S'arhkaravarman's ill-fated expedition towards the 
Indus (a.d. 902), mentions Bolyasaka as the place where the Kasmir army retreat- 
ing from Urasii reached the border of their own territory. 11 The reference is of 
special interest as it shows that Kasmir authority extended in Hindu times down 
to this point of the Valley. We can easily reconcile this fact with the existence of 
the ' Dvara ' at Vanihamula. 

The gorge at the latter place offered a convenient position for establishing a 
watch-station which was to secure control over the traffic and the collection of 
customs. But in regard to military defence a frontier line in the immediate 
vicinity of the Kasmir Valley would have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, 
that the Vitastii Valley below Varahamula was held as an outlying frontier-tract as 
far as the present Buliiisa. It is exactly a few miles below this place that ascending 
the valley the first serious difficulties are encountered on the road. An advanced 
frontier- post could scarcely have occupied a strategically more advantageous position. 

The conclusion here indicated is fully supported by what Kalhana's narrative Viranaka. 
tells us of a locality almost exactly opposite to Buliiisa. Kalhana mentions in two 
places a place called VIranaka in connection with events which make it clear that 



See Vie de Hwum-thsamf, p. 90. 7 Perhaps the Khadanavihaia of iii. 14. 

' See note vm. 413. s Compare note v. 87. 

1 Soo Nilamata, 117!), 131/5, 1349. The ' Seo note v. 220. 
nnnie occurs also repttntcdly in the sovorul 
VnraliakMrtnuniiliHtinyits. 
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it lay in the Vitastii Valley and just on the border of Kasmir territory. 10 I- have 
been able to trace the position of Viriinaka at the modern hill-village of Vlrun, 
near the left bank of the Vitastii and only a short distance above Buliasa. 

The valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as Dvurhiili. 
Its ancient name is supplied to us by an old gloss of the Rnjatarangini which 
speaks of Bolyasaka as situated in Dvaravati. Local inquiries have shown me 
that even to the present day popular tradition indicates a ridge a short distance 
above Buliasa as the eastern limit of Dvarbidl. 11 In the account of S'amkara- 
vannan's above-mentioned expedition six marches are counted from the capital of 
Urasa to Bolyasaka. This agrees exactly with the present reckoning which also 
counts six marches from the vicinity of Buliasa to Abbottabacl. 13 Near this 
place, the modern headquarters of the Hazara District, the old capital of Urasa 
was in all probability situated. 

-54. It remains to notice briefly what we know of ancient localities on the left 
side of the Valley. As already explained, there was no great line of communication 
on this side corresponding to the present Murree-Banimula Eoad. Yet for two 
marches down the Valley, as far_as Uri, the route of the left bank is likely to have 
been much frequented. From Uri a convenient route leads over the easy Haji Pir 
Pass to Prunts or Parnotsa. This pass, owing to its small elevation, only 8500 feet, 
is never completely closed by snow. It is hence much used by the inhabitants of 
all the higher valleys draining into the Prunts TohT, during the winter months when 
the more direct routes to Kasmlr via the Pir Pantsal, Tos'taaidan, or other high 
passes are rendered impassable. 

Marching down the valley from Uskiir : Huskapura, we first cross the spur 
which bounds the gorge of Varahamula from the Bouth. We then reach a fertile 
little plain, about two miles broad, charmingly situated in an amphitheatre of high 
pine-clad mountains and facing the Dyiir^gul ridge. It is known as Ndr"vdo and 
contains, at the villages of S'ir and Fattegarh, considerable remains of ancient 
temples. On a small plateau which forms the western boundary of this plain by 
the riverbank, lies the village of Kits'lium. It marks the site of the ancient 
Buddhist convent of Kctyasua.ma, the foundation of which a curious legend related 
by Kalhana attributes to the son of Asoka. 1:i 

At Buniar, near the end of the first day's march, are passed the well-preserved 
ruins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiquarian interest. Its 
name and date cannot be traced in our extant records. Another 6imdar ruin, but 
far more decayed, flanks the road about midway between Buniar and Uri. 

From near the latter place the Vitastii Valley is held on the left bank chiefly 
by the Kliakha tribe, on the right by the closely related Bombas. In the former 
we recognize the ancient Khaias whose settlements, lower down the valley at 
Viriinaka, are distinctly mentioned by Kalhana. 14 The predatory habits and restless 
ways of the Khasis form a frequent theme in the Chronicle. The modem Khakhas 
ami Ilombas have up to the middle of the present century done their best to main- 
tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old ones. 



See v. L>14 and viii. 409. In the first pas- 
sape we hear of an attack made on Virnnaka 
by the chief commander of the frontier posts 
(ilrni rin). Ill the second Virnnaka is referred 
to as a settlement of Khasas which offered 
the first safe refupe to Sussala when driven 
from Varahanuila, a.d. 1111. 



11 See v. 52-5, and note v. 214. 

'- Compare note v. 217; Cunningham, Anc. 
Genr/r., p. 104, and DnEW, Jinnmoo, p. G28. 

See note i. 147; also Notes on Ou-k'ovo, 
pp. 13 sqq. Kftyasrama is mentioned already 
by Ksemendra, Samayam. ii. 01. 

" viii. 400. 
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SECTION IV. — THE NORTHERN AND EASTERN MOUNTAIN-RANGES. 

55. The mountains which enclose the KasmTr Valley in the north-west and Range towards 
north, may be looked upon as one great range. Their chain nowhere shows any Kisanganga. 
marked break though its direction changes considerably. The routes leading 
through these mountains have never been of such importance in the history ot" 
Kasmir as the routes towards India and the west. Hence our information regard- 
ing the old topography of this mountain-range is also far less detailed. 

We are least informed about that portion of the range which joins on to the 
Kajnag Peak north-west of Baramula and then continues in the direction of south 
to north towards the upper Kisanganga. The watershed of this portion forms the 
western boundary of Kasmir towards Karndv, the ancient Karnaha. 1 This terri- 
tory which may be roughly described as lying between the Kisanganga and the 
Kajnag Range, seems at times to have been tributary to Kasmir. We hear of it only 
in the concluding portion of Kalhana's Chronicle. There, too, no details are given 
to us regarding the routes leading to it. These routes, as the map shows, start 
from the ancient districts of S'amuld (Hamal) and Uttura (Uttar). 

At the point where the summit of the range comes nearest to the Kisanganga, 
it takes a turn to the east and continues in this direction for more than a hundred 
miles. The summit ridge keeps after this turn at a fairly uniform height of 
12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long distance. From the northern parts of the Uttar 
and Lolau Parganas soveral routes cross the range in the direction of the 
Kisanganga. 

Kalhana has occasion to refer to these in connection with the expedition which Route to S'ardi. 
was directed in his own time against the S'irahsild castle. This stood on the 
Kisanganga close to the ancient Tlrtha of the goddess S'arada still extant at 
the present S'ardi. 5 One of these routes, still followed at the present day by the 
pilgrims to the shrine, leads past the village of Drang, situated at 74° 18' 45" long. 
43° 33' 30" lat. It is certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch- 
station here located and is identical with the Dranga mentioned by Kalhana in 
connection with the above expedition. 3 

Besides the route marked by this old frontier-station there are others leading 
in the same direction. One is to the west over the Sltalvan Pass. The other lies 
in the east and passing through the valley of Kruras descends directly upon S'ardi 
along the Madhumati stream. The portion of the Kisanganga Valley into which 
these routes lead, can never have been of much importance itself, though there are 
indications of gold-washing having been carried on in it.* But from S'ardi starts 
a route leading very directly by the Kankatori (Sarasvati) River and over a high 
pass into Oilas on the Indus. 6 This line of communication may already in old 
limes have brought some traffic to S'ardi. 

Owing to the inroads made by the CilasTs and the restless Bomba chiefs of the 
Kisanganga Valley, the PathAn governors found it necessary to settle Afridis at 

^ Compare note viii. 248. r >. circumstance the village of Drang owes prc- 

■ Compare regarding tlie S'Ciraddtirthn and bably the distinguishing designation of Sun?- 

the castle of Sirnhiila, Notes i. oli (11), and Drang, ' the Gold-Drang,' by which it is popu- 

viii. "492 (/.), respectively. larlv known. 

3 Sec note vin. 2307. !%$,.„ Hates, Gazetteer, p. 490. 

4 Compare Notu U (i. §§ 2, Hi. To this 
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Drang anil in tlie neighbouring villages to guard the passes. The presence of these 
ratlian colonies shows that the conditions which necessitated the maintenance of 
the old watch-station at Draiiga, had altered little in the course of centuries. 
Upper Kisangangii 56. Above S'nrdi the course of the Kisangangii lies for a long distance 

Valley. through an almost inaccessible and uninhabited gorge. Hence for over thirty 
miles eastwards we find no proper route across the mountain-range. Kalhana 
gives us a vivid and interesting account, of the difficulties offered by a winter- 
march along the latter, where he describes the escape of the pretender Bhoja from 
tbo S'irahsilii castle to the Darads on the upper Kisangangii. 0 

Tlie first, line of communication we meet is, however, an important one. It 
leads from the north shore of the Volur lake into that part of the Upper Kisangangii 
Valley which is known as Gnrrz, and connects with the routes leading to Astfir 
and the Haiti territory on the Indus. The road used in recent years, and 
now improved by British engineers into the ' Gilgit Transport Road,' crosses tlie 
range by the Trfig'bal or Rfizdiangan Pass, nearly 12,000 feet high. Rut tlie 
route frequented in ancient times lay some eight miles further to the east. 

Paw Kalhana refers in several passages to the hill-fort of Dugdiiaoiiata. which 

I)i'y<llii<!/I<«ta. g, lnr ,l t: d the mountain-route leading into Kasmir territory from inroads of the 
Darads. The latter can easily be shown to have held then as now the Kisanganga 
Valley about Gnrcz and the neighbouring territories to the north. From Kalhana's 
description it is evident that this frontier-fort which was first occupied by a Kasmir 
baron, but subsequently fell into the Darads' hands, stood on, or close to, the 
summit of a pass. With the help of the indications of the Chronicle, I was able 
to identify the site of this fort on the top of the Dud'khut Pass. 7 

The Pass is approached on the Kasmir side from the valley of the Band'por 
stream, still known to the Brahmans by its old name Madhumati. At the small 
village of Atavuth (map ' Atawat ' ) a side valley is entered which is narrow and 
somewhat difficult below, but higher up widens. Its highest portion which forms 
the immediate approach to the Pass, is an open alpine valley ascending very 
gradually with a grassy slope. This is known to the mountain shepherds as Vijje 
Mary. 

Mart) < Maihiha. 'j'] le term Mary which denotes any high alpine grazing ground frequented in 

the summer by herdsmen, is the modern Kasmir equivalent and direct derivative of 
Skr. walhilul. It designated originally the small huts of stone or wood, usually 
erected on such high plateaus or valleys for the shelter of the herdsmen. 8 It is 
probable that Vijje JIarg represents the Prajimathik a which Kalhana mentions 
as the position of the Kasmir forces during their unsuccessful siege of the fort. 

As a characteristic point it may be mentioned that the garrison depended for 
its water-supply on a store, of snow. This had become exhausted at the late 
summer season when the siege was made, but, luckily for tlie Darad defenders, was 
replaced by a fresh fall of snow. The latter is explained by the. elevation of the 
Pass, which I estimated at about 11,500 feet. Heavy snow-storms often occur 
on the neighbouring Tnh/lml Pass so early as September. 

From the Dud-'khut Pass, an easy track over the ridge marked ' Kiser' on the 

" See viii. 2710 sqn. ' hut, Sarai.' Tho K«. derivative (if tlm latter 

' For detailed evidence recanting this loca- term, mar, is still used regularly for the nidu 

tion and a description of the site, see note shelter-huts which are found on the higher 

vii. 1171. passes, particularly towards the north. 
8 Skr. mathikd is the diminutive of ma(Aa, 
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map, leads down to Gurez, the chief place of the valley. It corresponds probably 
to the DAitATPimi of the Rfijataranginl. The route over the Dud'-'khut, being very 
direct and comparatively easy during the summer, was much frequented by Dard 
traders until the recent construction of the ' Gilgit Transport Road.' It also seems 
to have been mentioned to Baron Hiigel. 9 In Muhammadan times both routes were 
in charge of a ' Malik ' who resided in the castle of Band'ko/h, not far from the 
ancient Matrgnlma shown on the map. 

In ancient times there probably existed in the same neighbourhood a watch- 
station or Dranga. Ou-k'ong, when speaking of the 'gate to the north, 1 through 
which the road led to Fo-liu or Bultistan, may have meant either this Dranga or 
the fort of Dugdhaghiita. 

57. To the east of the Dud"khut Pass the summits of the range gradually 
rise higher and higher until we reach the great mountain-mass of the Haramukh 
Peaks. Rising to close on 17,000 feet and surrounded by glaciers of considerable 
size these peaks dominate the view towards the north from a great part of the 
Kasmir Valley. Sacred legends have clustered around them from early times, and 
the lakes below their glaciers belong still to the holiest of Kasmirian Tirthas. The 
ancient name of the Peaks is Hahamukuta, ' S'iva's diadem.' This is explained by 
a legend which is related at length in the Haracaritacintiimani. 10 Their height is 
supposed to be S'iva's favourite residence. 11 Hence, Kasmirian tradition stoutly 
maintains that human feet cannot reach the Peaks' summit. 12 

The lake which lies at the foot of the north-eastern glacier, at a level of over 
13,000 feet, is looked upon as the true source of the Kasmir Gangii or Sind River, 
and is hence known as Uttaraganga, or popularly Qang°bal. li It is the final 
goal of the great ' Haramukutaganga ' pilgrimage which takes place annually in 
the month of Bhadrapada, and is attended by thousands of pilgrims. The bones 
of those who have died during the year, are on that occasion deposited in the 
sacred waters. 

A short distance below this lake is another also fed by a glacier, and now 
known as NundkOl. Its old name, Kalodaka, or Nandisaras, is derived from a 
legend which makes the lake the joint habitation of both Kfila, i.e. S'iva, and of his 
faithful attendant Nandin. From the latter the whole collection of sacred sites 
takes the name of Nandiksetka by which Kalhana usually designates it. u 

In the valley of the Kfink a nai stream, Skr. K an ak avail ini, which issues from 
these lakes, there lies the sacred site of S'iva- Bhutekvaha, now Bnth'ier. It is 
closely connected with the legends of Mount Hararoukuta, and often mentioned in 
the Riijataranginl. 15 A series of interesting temple ruins marks the importance of 



J Soe Kaschmir, ii. p. 169. 

"' Sue Jlarncnr. iv. <i2 sqq. 

11 Tlio legends relating to S'iva's residenco 
on Mount Haramuku v a, and his connection 
with tlio suvoral sacred sites of Nandiksotra, 
are given at great length in tho Kilamata, 
JOI!»s<|fj. 

'-' Owing to this superstition I had great 
difficulty in inducing any of my Kasmiri 
Coolies (Muhainmadans !) to accompany mo 
on the ascent mado to tho Peaks in September, 
IMM. My Kralunan friends could not givo 
credence to my having reached the summit. 
According to their opinion tho very fact of 



my having reached the Peak was a sufficient 

proof of this not having been Hara kuU. 

An argument as simple as incontrovertible* to 
tho orthodox mind. 

u See note i. 67. Another name often used 
in tho Nilumata and other texts is Uttara- 
vianasa : ace note iii. 448. 

14 Seo noto i. 36. 

15 Seo regarding the history and remains of 
lihMrirara, noteB i. 107; v. fi6. Tho Tirtha 
was rich enough to attract a special expedi- 
tion of marauding hillmcn in Kulhuna's time ; 
sec viii. L'7uU. 
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this Tirtha and that of the ancient Jyeslliesvara shrine which immediately adjoins 
it. 18 Bhutesvara is passed by the pilgrims on their way back from the sacred 
lakes, while on their way up they reach the latter by another route, passing the 
high ridge known as Bharatagiri and the smaller lake of Brahmasaras. 

From the Ganga lake a track passable for ponies leads over the Satsaran 
Pass to Tilcl, a Dard district on the Kisanganga. It is probably the route by 
which King Harsa's rebel brother Vijayamalla escaped from Lahara (Lar) to the 
Darad territory. 17 

Range oast of 58. Eastwards from the Haramukuta Peaks the range does not overlook on 

Haramukuta. the south the main Valley of Kasmir, but that of the Siud River. The general 
level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent on their 
northern slopes. Close to the head of the Sind Valley the range we have 
been so far following joins on to the great chain of snowy mountains which 
stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in a south-easterly direction to the Nunkun 
Peaks in Suru. 18 A few miles south of this junction we arrive at a gap in the 
mountains which forms the lowest watershed between the Indus and the Vitastii 
basins. It is the Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of Zoji-La. It leads 
at an elevation of 11,300 feet from the headwaters of the Sind to a high-level valley 
draining into the Dras River and hence into the Indus. 
Route oyer The route leading over the Zoji-La undoubtedly has been already in ancient 

Zoji-La. times a most important thoroughfare. It connects Kasmir with Ladakh and thence 
with Tibet and China. Here, too, the natural watershed has in old as in modern 
times been also the ethnic boundary. Beyond the Pass begins the land of the 
Bhauttas or Bhutto,*, as the Tibetan inhabitants of the Indus region are uniformly 
designated in our Kasmirian texts (modem Ks. But'). 19 

Ou-k'ong is the first who refers distinctly to this route when speaking of the 
road which leads through the ' gate in the east ' to Tou-fan or Tibet. Kalnana has 
scarcely occasion to refer to it as the regions beyond lay quite outside the range of 
the political power of the later Kasmirian kings. He probably means, however, the 
Zfiji-Lii when mentioning the ' route of the Mw//a-land ' (Bhuttarastriidhvan) by 
which the Darads offered to pass the pretender Blioja into Kasmir, while the more 
direct routes from their own territory were closed by the winter. 20 An easy pass 
connects Tilul at the head of the Kisanganga with the Dras territory to the east. 
From there Bhoja could then have entered Kasmir via the Zoji-La. 

This Pass, the ancient name of which is not known to us, has more than once 
witnessed successful invasions of Kasmir. Through it came, early in the fourteenth 
century, the Turk (?) Dulca and the Bhautta Rincana, whose usurpation led to the 
downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley. 21 About two centuries later Mirza 
Muhammad l.Iaidar, with his small Mughal force, successfully fought here his 
entrance into Kasmir (a.d. 1532). The account he gives of this exploit in his 
Tarikh-i Rashidi is, as we shall see, not without topographical interest. 22 



" See note i. 113. 
17 See vii. 911. 

" Compare regarding this great range which 
may fitly be called the main range of the 
mountain system around Kasmir, Dbew, 
Jimtmoo, pp. 194 sqq. 

" Compare note i. 312-316. 

w Compare viii. 2887. 



" See Jmtar. 142 sqq., and for the stratagem 
by which Rincana forced his way into Lahara 
(Lar), 165 sqq. The Lahnrakotfa mentioned 
in the last passage probably represents the 
old watch-station of this route, but its 
position is uncertain. 

M See Tarikh-i RathiM, transl. by Messrs. 
Elias and Ross, pp. 423 sqq., and below, t) 131. 
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59. A high peak situated about ten miles east-south-east of the Zoji-Lii, 
marks the point where the range, forming the eastern boundary of Kasmir, branches 
off from the main chain. This range runs almost due south until it reaches the 
southernmost headwaters of the Vitastii. It then turns to the north-west and at 
the Ban'hal Pass joins on to the Pir Pantsal Range. 

Through this range lead routes connecting Kasmir with the Madivndvan 
Valley in the east which drains into the Cinfib (Candrabhaga), and with Kast'vAr, 
the ancient Kastavata, on the Cinab itself. Both these valleys are confined, diffi- 
cult of access, and scantily populated. They have hence never played an im- 
portant part either in the foreign relations or trade of Kasmir. On this account 
our notices regarding the old topography of the dividing range are extremely 
meagre. 

At its northern end and close to the great snowy peak already mentioned, is Tirtha of Amare- 
the Tirtha of Amaresvara or Amaranatha, known by its Ks. name as Amhumalh. ivara (Amaranth). 
Together with the sacred (Janga-lake on Mount Haramukuta, it is now the most 
popular of Kaimirian pilgrimage places. Its Yatrii in the month of S'riVvana 
attracts many thousands of pilgrims, not only from Kasmir, but from all parts of 
India. 23 Their goal is a cave situated at a considerable altitude and formed by a 
huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet high (marked ' Arabar- 
nath' on map). In this cave there is a large block of transparent ice formed 
by the freezing of the water which oozes from the rock. It is worshipped as a 
self-created (svayarhbhu) Linga and is considered the embodiment of S'iva 
Amaresvara. 

Judging from the scanty references made to this Tirtha in the Rajatarangini 
and the Nilamata, it appears doubtful whether it could have enjoyed in old times 
quite such great celebrity as now. But Jonaraja already relates a visit to this 
sacred site paid by Sultan Zainu-l-'abidin, 2 * and in the Mahatmya literature 
Amaresvara receives its due share of attention. The pilgrims' route described in 
great detail by the Amaranathamahatmya ascends the eastern branch of the Lid'r or 
Ledari. 

There the lake of the Nfiga SuSravas, now known $s Susramnag or (with a 
popular etymology) as S'esanAg, is visited. It lies at the north foot of a great 
glacier descending from the Kohenhar Peak. In this lake and a small rock-bound 
inlet of it called Jamatrnaoa (Zam'tur 1 Nng) the local legend, related by 
Kalhana, i. 267 sqq., and connected with the ancient site of Narapura, has placed 
the habitation of the Naga Susravas and his son-in-law. 2 ' 

The route then crosses a high pass, known as Vav'jan (Sl;r. Vayuvarjana in the 
Mahatmya), into a high-level valley drained by five streams which bear the joint 
designation of Pancatarangini. From there the pilgrims toil up a lofty spur to the 
north-east and descend into the narrow gloomy valley which lies at the foot of the 
Amburniith Peak. It is watered by a stream (Amaravati) which comes from the 
glacier of the still higher peak to the east. Joining the Pancataraiigini it flows 
through an inaccessible gorge down to the head of the Sind valley near Baltal. 

60. Connected with the eastern range is a mass of moutains, which.it will be Mountains between 
convenient to mention here, though it does not form part of the mountain-barriers Sl " d an( * Vitasta. 

n See for the old notices of the Tirtha, " Compare Jonar. (Bombay ed.), 1233 sqq. 
note i. 267 ; for a description of the modern Compare note i. !?(>?. 

pilgrimage, VlONE, Trnvfh, ii. pp. 10 sqq., 
and Bates, Gazetteer, pp. 1l>1 sq. 
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of Kasmfr. It fills the great triangular space which lies between the Sind Valley 
and the range in the east we have just noticed, the level ground along the right 
bank of the Vitasta forming as it were the base. This mass of mountains branches 
off from the eastern ridge between the Kohenhar and Amburnath Peaks. Trending 
westwards it soon culminates in the conspicuous pinnacle of Mount Gas'brar (map 
'Kolahoi'), close on 18,000 feet in height. From this conspicuous mountain 
numerous spurs radiate with glaciers in their topmost hollows. 

The highest of these ridges runs for about thirty miles along the Sind Valley, 
of which it forms the southern side. A high cross-spur, now known as Duriin Na'r, 
which descends to the north towards Sun'marg, is probably identical with Mount 
Dudhavana, the scene of a siege related in the Rajatararigini. 20 The extremity of 
this ridge in the west forms the amphitheatre of bold hills which encircle the 
Dal lake and S'rlnagar on the north. Here we have Mount Mahadeva, which 
is much frequented as a Tirtha. 27 

Facing it from the south is the rocky spur which lines the eastern shores of 
the Dal. It bore in old days the name of S'ridvara, 28 and is the site of a series 
of ancient pilgrimage places, such as Suresvari, Tripuresvara, Harsesvara, and 
Jyesthesvara, which will be discussed below. The extreme offshoot of this spur 
is the 'hill of Gopa ' (Gopiidri), the present Takht-i Sulaiman, which is so 
conspicuous a feature in the landscape of S'rinagar. Other spurs descending into 
the Vale further east form successively the semicircular side-valleys containing the 
Parganas of Vihi and Vular. 
Range towards We now return once more to the eastern range. South of the Kohenhar Peak 

Cinab. which is still over 17,000 feet, its summit-ridge gets gradually lower. Of the 
Margan Pass which crosses the range into Madivadvan I can find no old mention. 
Still further south we come to the Marbal Pass, 11,500 feet, which forms the usual 
route towards Ka?t"var. This territory, which is now partially inhabited by 
Kasmiris, is mentioned as an independent hill-state by Kalhana. 29 

The valley into which the route descends immediately after crossing the 
Marbal Pass, is known now as Khaisdl. It is once mentioned as Khasdli by 
Kalhana, and more frequently referred to in the last Chronicle by the name 
of Khasalaya. 3 " From the latter source we learn that it was inhabited by 
Khasas, from whose occupation it may have derived its name. Thus we note here 
once more in the east the coincidence of the ethnic boundary with the natural water- 
shed. 



SECTION V. — Uri'EU COURSE OF THE VITASTA. 

61. We have now completed the circuit of the great mountain-barriers which 
enclose the Kasmir Valley, and can turn our attention to its interior. This is 
naturally divided into two great parts. One comprises the plain formed by the 
alluvium of the Vitasta and its main tributaries; the other consists of plateaus or 
KarCwas elevated above the river flats and largely caused by old lacustrine 

» Seo note viii. 695, ami below, § 1.11. 55 Compare regarding tho old Kafthardtn, 

* It is mentioned in tho Mtnmaia, 1321, not" vii. 588-500, where also tho rcforoncos in 

and frequently in the S arvuratfnu. the Inter Chronicled are given. 

a bee note viii. 'JVJ'J. *' Compare notu vii. ii'M. 
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deposits. We shall first notice the alluvial plain and the river-system which has 
created it. 

The great river which is the recipient of the whole drainage of the country, is Name of Vitasta. 
now known to Kasmiris by the name of Vyath. This modern designation is the direct 
phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanskrit Vitasta which we meet already among 
the river-names of the Rigveda. 1 The intermediary Prakrit form Vidastd underlies 
the 'TSuanri<; of the Greelcs in which we note, as so frequently in Greek renderings 
of foreign names, the modifying action of popular etymology. 2 In Ptolemy's 
BiSda-n-nt we have another rendering which, though later in date, yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian original. The name Jehlam which is now borne 
by the Vitasta in its course through the Panjab, is wholly unknown to the genuine 
usage of Kasmir. It is apparently of Muhammadan origin and has been brought 
to Kasmir only by Europeans and other foreigners. 3 

The river to which the name Vitasta or Vyath is properly applied, is first 
formed by the meeting of the several streams which drain the south-eastern portion 
of the Valley. This meeting takes place in the plain close to the present town of 
Anatnag or Islamabad. But sacred tradition has not failed to trace the holiest of 
Kasmir rivers to a more specific source. 

An ancient legend, related at length in the Nilamata and reproduced by the Legendary origin 
author of the Haracaritaeintamani, 4 represents the Vitasta as a manifestation of of Vitasta. 
S'iva's consort Parvati. After Kasmir had been created, S'iva, at the request of 
Kasyapa, prevailed upon the goddess to show herself in the land in the shape of a 
river, in order to purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with the Pisiicas. 
The goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld and asked her 
consort to make an opening by which she might come to the surface. This he did 
by striking' the ground near the habitation of the Nilanaga, with the point of his 
trident ('°ula). Through the fissure thus made, which measured one vitasti or 
span, the river gushed forth, receiving on account of this origin the name Vitasta. 

The spring basin where the goddess first appeared was known by the several 
designations of Nilakunda, S'ulatjltata (' spear-thrust'), or simply Vitasta. It is 
clear that the spring meant is the famous Nilanaga, near the village of Vurniig, in 



1 The line of phonetic development may 
be roughly represented as Skr. Vitasta > Vr. 
* Vidastd > Ap. *Vi[/i]atk>Ks. * Vyath.— Y»v 
Vitasta; comp. RV, x. 7<>, 5. 

The name Vitasta is still well known to 
Kasmir Brahmans from the Mfdiatmyas and 
similar texts, and currently used by thorn. 
The form 'Vcdasta' which Drew and after 
him other writers give as the old name of the 
river, " still used by those who follow Sanskrit 
literature," is due to some error of hearing. 
It is curious to moet a similar form Vidastd in 
the transcription of the Chinese Annals of the 
eighth century ; see my Notes on Ou-k'imy, p. ;tl. 

5 The ending in tho form Ilydaspes is un- 
doubtedly due to the influence of tho 
numerous Persian names known to the 
Greeks which end in-an-jrijs (Old Persian aspn). 
For the rendering of initial 77 by ' Y, compare 
'YrrrnVirijr : Vishtaspa, 'Yi/Jo</>f'/i/)r)t : Viiida[ty 
furna, etc. 



Ptolemy's Bi- for Vi- is the most exact pho- 
netic reproduction possible in Greek characters. 
It is evident from Ptolemy's Panjab river 
names that he did not tuko his nomenclature 
directly or indirectly from the historians of 
Alexander, but from independent sources. 
Bidaspus, Znradros, Bibasis, Sandahal, these 
all represent unsophisticated attempts to re- 
produce in sound the genuine Indian forms. 
The same ennnot be said of tho names given 
by Arrian, Pliny, etc. 

:l Alberuni already knows the name Jailam: 
see above, § 14. 

S'rivara, when relating an expedition of 
Sultan Haidar Shfdi into the Panjab. 
sanskritizes this namo into Ji/alami; see 
ii. \r,->. 

* See Kilamata, 238 sqq. ; llaracar. xii. 
2-34. 

'' See Xilamala, 121)0; llaracar. xii. 17. 
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the Shiihabad Pargana. It is a magnificent fountain which amply deserves the 
honour of being thus counted the traditional source of the great river. 6 

The legend makes Piirvatl- Vitasta subsequently disappear again from fear of 
defilement by the touch of sinful men. When brought to light a second time by 
Kasyapa's prayer the goddess issued from the Naga of Pancahasta. In this locality 
we easily recognize the present village of Panzath, situated in the Div'sar Pargana 
and boasting of a fine spring which is still visited by the pious of the neighbour- 
hood. 7 After another disappearance the goddess came forth a third time at 
Narasimhdsrama. This place I am unable to trace with certainty. Finally the 
goddess was induced to abide permanently in the land when Kasyapa had secured 
for her the company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in Kasmir 
streams, like Laksmi in the Visoka, Ganga in the Sindhu, etc. 

Another version of the legend which, however, seems of less ancient date, seeks 
the place of the Vitasta's second appearance in the spring of the modern Vith"- 
vutur, a small village situated about one mile to the north-west of Vernag. 8 The 
place is known by the name of Vita.tidtra to Kalhana who mentions Stupas erected 
there by King Asoka. 9 This notice certainly seems to indicate some sacred 
character attaching to the spot. Yet Kalhana's direct mention of the Nilakunda as 
the birthplace of the Vitasta leaves no doubt as to where the tradition prevalent in 
his own time placed the source of the sacred river. 10 
Headwaters of g2. The streams which unite close to Anatnag and there form the true 

the Vitaata. vitasta river, are the Sandran, the Bring, Ar"path, and Lid'r. Of these the first 
and southernmost drains the Shahnbad (anciently Ver) Pargana and receives the 
water of the sacred springs mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Its old name I 
am unable to trace with any certainty. 

The next affluent, the Bring, comes from the side valley which forms the 
Pargana of the same name. The ancient name of the stream is unknown, the 
modern Vitastamahutmya which gives it as Bhrngi, being but a doubtful authority. 
The Bring, too, is fed by the water of some weli-known Nagas. among which the 
famous Trisarhdhya fountain and the springs of Ardhanarisvara (Nana) will be 
specially mentioned below. 

The Ar"path which comes from the north-east, is mentioned repeatedly in the 
Nilamata by its ancient name of Harsapatha. 11 The valley it drains is known as 
the Kother Pargana, and takes its name from the sacred tank of Kapatesvara. At 
the western end of the spur, on the slope of which this Tirtha is situated, issue the 
magnificent springs of Ach'bal (Aksavala). They form a small stream by them- 
selves, which flows into the Harsapatha. 

A short distance below the' village of Khan'bal (map ' Kanbal '), where the. 
three streams hitherto mentioned unite, their waters are joined from the north by 



' Compare for the Nilannga and its round 
spring-basin {kuvrtri), note i. 28. 
' Compare note v. 24. 

• This version is found in the Vitastftmil- 
hatmya, ii. 37 sqq., which calls thn place 
Vitattaeartika ; see also Viose, i. 33fi. 

• See note i. 1012. It is possible that 
Vitastatra was in old times the village nearest 
to the Nilanaga, and henco participated in the 
holiness of the Tirtha. 



10 i. 28.— I am unable to account for the men- 
tion made in the Mnhahh. in. lxxxii. 90, of the 
Taksaka Naga in Kasmir as the Vitasta, i.e. 
its source. No such distinction is claimed for 
the well-known Taksaka spring neBr Zevan 
(Jayavana) ; see Rfljat. i. 220. The author of 
the Tirthayatra in the Mahabh., shows no 
nccurate knowledge of Kasmir, and seems to 
have made a mistake here. 

» Sec Mlnmata, 232, otc. 
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those of the Liil*r. This river, the ancient Ledari, 15 receives a number of glacier- 
fed streams draining the high range towards the upper Sincl Valley. It is hence 
in volume more considerable than any of the previously-named affluents. The 
Ledari spreads in several branches through the wide valley forming the Parganas of 
DachiinpGr and Khovurpnr. In old days a canal constructed on the hillside to 
the east carried the water of the Ledari, and with it fertility, to the barren plateau 
of Martanda or Matan. 13 

63. At Khan"bai the Vitasta becomes navigable and continues so through its Course of Vitasta 
whole course through the Valley. At the same point the great flat plain begins which in aUuvil11 P Ialn - 
stretches on both sides of the river down to Baramula in the north-west. In its 
course to the Volur lalso, a direct distance of about fifty-four miles, the river falls 
only some 220 feot, u and the slope in the general level of the plain is equally 
gentle. The bed of the river lies everywhere in alluvial soil, which results 
from the deposition of sediment at flood times when the river overflows its banks. 
Down to S'rinagar the river keeps in a single bed and its islands are but small, 
in fact mere temporary sand-bunks. The course is in parts very winding; but 
as far as we can judge from the position of the old sites along the river, no great 
changes are in historical times likely to have taken place in this portion of its 
course. 

When the river is low as during the winter, the banks rise on an average Floods of river, 
about fifteen feet above the water. But in the spring when the snow melts, the 
great volume of water brought down from the mountains rises to the top of the 
banks and often overflows it. Dangerous floods may also follow long and heavy 
summer-rains, and sometimes cause immense damage to the crops through a great 
portion of the cultivated area of the valley. 15 

Such floods and the famines which are likely to follow, were a danger well 
known in old times already, and are more than once mentioned by Kalhana. 10 
Against them the villages and river-side towns have always endeavoured to protect 
themselves by artificially raising the banks. The allusions found in the Chronicle 
suffice to show that the construction of embankments (sctu, now xuth), with the 
accompanying system of floodgates closing lateral drainage channels, has existed 
since ancient times. 17 One great regulation scheme, which was directly designed 
to diminish these risks, and of which we possess a detailed historical account, 
we shall have special occasion to discuss below. The equally elaborate syBtem 
by which water was secured for the irrigation of the otherwise dry alluvial flats 
along the river, will also be specially noticed. 



15 See i. 87. 

13 The construction of this canal by Zainti- 
]-'abidin is described at length by Jonar. (Ho. 
ed.), 1232-tiO. It is probable that there existed 
earlier irrigation works on the same plateau. 
See below, §111. 

" See Diiew, Jmnmon, p. 103. 

" Compare for data as to modern floods, 
Lawhknce, Va/lry, pp. 20o enq. Tho view sot 
forth elsewhere, that the danger of floods 
has been materially increased since the Hindu 
rule by changes in the construction of S'ri- 
nagar, is not borne out by the evidonco of 
the historical topography of the city. Tho 



left bank of the river, e.g., was built over 
already in the Hindu times; the dyke 
closing the Dal to the floods of the river 
existed already since Pravarasena's time, etc. 
A far more serious cause of danger lies in tho 
gradual silting up of the Volur, which acts as 
tho great flood-reservoir of Kasmir, and in tho 
constant reclamation of land going on in the 
marshes around it. 

" See vii. 1219; viii. 2449, 2786 ; also vii. 
1024 ; viii. 1417, 1422; Amir. 403 sqq. 

« Seo i. WSB; iii. 483; v. 91, 103, 120; 
viii. 2380, etc.; Jonar. 404, 887 ; Sriv. iii. 191 
sq., etc. 
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Importance of The navigable waters of the Vitastii have from ancient times to the present 

rivti-cnmmunica- fay f ormo j the most important highway of Kasinlr. The value of the river and 
lion. o j. numerous cantt ] 8i lakes, and streams which are also accessible to boats, for 

the development of internal trade and traffic can hardly be over-estimated. Until a 
couple of years ago there were nowhere in Kasmlr, not even in the flattest parts of 
the Valley, roads Ht for wheeled traffic. Carriages were practically things unknown 
to the population bred in the valley. As long as communication with the outer world 
was restricted to difficult bridle-paths or tracks passable only to load-carrying 
Coolies, the construction of such roads would have been, in fact, of very slight 
advantage. The importance of river-traffic in Kasnrir may be estimated from the 
fact that the number of boatmen engaged in it (and their families) amounted, 
according to the census of 1891, to nearly 34,000. 18 That boats were in old days, 
just as up to the present time, the ordinary means of travel in the Valley is shown 
by the frequent references to river journeys in the Chronicles. 10 

Equally eloquent testimony to the historical importance of river navigation in 
Kasmlr is borne by the position of the ancient sites. We shall see that all the 
towns which from time to time were the capitals of the country, were built on the 
banks of the Vitasta, and that the great majority of other important places ot 
ancient date were similarly situated. It is certain that then as now all produce of 
the country was brought to the great centres by water. Villages even when 
situated at a considerable distance, had, no doubt, just as at the present day, their 
regular landing-places (Ks. yufbal) on the river or the nearest navigable waterway. 
Kalhana's description of the semi-legendary city of Narapura shows how closely 
the busy "coming and going of ships" was connected in the Kasmirian mind with 
the splendour of a large town. 20 

64. After these general remarks we may now proceed to follow the Vitasta's 
course through the Valley noticing its tributaries in due order as we reach the 
confluences. 

Below Khan'bal 21 the river receives in succession the several branches of the 
Ledari and then passes the ancient town and Tirtha of Vijayesvara, the- present 
Vij'brOr. About a mile lower down, its course lies between high alluvial plateaus 
or KarOwas. One on the left bank, the Tsak'dar Udar, will be noticed below as 
one of the most ancient sites of the Valley (Cakradhara). 
The Gnmbliiri. About three miles further down and not far from the village of Marhom (the 

old Madavfisrama), the Vitasta is joined by the Vesau and Rembyar? Rivers, which 
meet a short distance above their common confluence with the Vitasta. This river 
junction is known to the MahiitmyaB by the name of Gambhibasamgama (' the 
deep confluence') and is still visited as a Tirtha. 23 The short united course of the 
Vesau and Rembyar' bears the old name of GambhIra and is referred to under this 
designation repeatedly by Kalhana. The Gambhini is too deep to be forded at 
any time of the year, and being on the route from Vijayesvara to S'rinagar is of 
military importance. It was twice the scene of decisive actions. King Sussala's 
army on its retreat over the GambhIra (a.d. 1122) suffered a complete rout. Six 



'* Compnre regarding the Hdnz' of Ka£mir, 
Lawrrncb, 1'allct/. p. .'513 ; also note v. 101. 
" Soc v. H-l ; vii. 317, 71-1, 1628, etc. 
w Sou i. 201 an. 

11 According to a gloss on the Nilnmntn, 
1307, Kli.'iii 'lal, tlio port, so to say, of Anutiiiig, 



corresponds to the Khandapuccha Naga of that 
text. This Naga is elsewhere mentioned, but I 
have no distinct evidence for its identification. 

" See note iv. 80. Junctions of rivers and 
streams (mmi/ama*) are everywhere in India 
favourito places for Tirtlms. 
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years later Sujji, his son's general, gained an equally signal victory by forcing the 
passage in the face of a rebel army. 21 

The Vesau, frequently mentioned by its ancient name of Visoka in the The Visoko. 
Chronicles, Nilamata, and other texts, is a considerable river. 24 It receives all the 
streams coming from the northern slope of the Pir Pantsal Eange between the 
Sidau and Ban"hiil Passes. Its traditional source is placed in the Kramasaras or 
Kons'r NAg Lake below the Peak of Naubandhana. The Nilamata, i. 271 sqq., 
relates a legend which identifies the Visoka with Laksmi and accounts for its name 
(' free from pain '). The. fine waterfall which is formed by the stream of the Kfins a r 
Nag not far from the village of Sidau, is now known as Ahr'bal. The Nilamata 
calls it Akhur bila, ' the mouse-hole,' which may possibly be the origin of the 
modern name. 23 As soon as the Visoka emerges from the mountains, numerous 
irrigation canals are drawn from it which overspread the whole of the old Parganas 
of Karala (Ad-vin) and Devasaras (Div*sar). 

One of these canals is the Sun'mau'kul which is mentioned in the Raja- 
tarai'igini by its ancient name, Suvabnamanikulya. 26 If the story of its construction 
by King Suvarna, reproduced from Padraamihira, could be trusted, we should have 
to ascribe to this canal a high antiquity. It leaves the Visoka near the village 
shown as ' Largoo ' on the map, and rejoins it near the village of Ad'vin (map 
'Arwin'). Another old canal called Ndndi (not shown on the map) leaves the 
Visoka near Kaimuh, the ancient Katimusa, and irrigates the land between the 
lower course of this river and the Vitasta. Its name is, perhaps, connected with 
that of the village Nandaka which is referred to in connection with Avantivarman's 
drainage operations. 27 The Visoka is navigable up to Kaimuh. 

The Reinbyar" which joins the Visoka a little above Gambhirasarhgama, we Tho Ramany&tavi. 
have met already before as the river uniting the streams from the Pir Pantsal and 
Kupri Passes. Kalhana mentions it by its ancient name Ramanyatavi when 
relating the legend of the burned city of Narapura. 28 The Rembynr" after leaving 
the mountains below Hiir'pfir flows divided in many channels within a wide and 
mostly dry bed of rubble and boulders. The strip of stony waste along the river 
attains a width of over two miles near the village of Tsiiran (map ' Charran '). 

The local legend referred to attributes the creation of this waste to the Nag! 
Ramanya. She had come down from the mountains, carrying masses of stone, to 
assist her brother, the Susravas Nuga, in the destruction of Narapura. When she 
learnt that he had already completed this task, she dropped the stones, ' more than 
a Yojana,' from the site of the doomed city. The distance indicated corresponds 
exactly to that of the village of Lifr where the Rembyar* leaves behind its stony 
bed and passes into alluvial soil. The village land for five Yojanas above that 
place was buried by the mighty boulders which Ramanya left along her trail. 
Similar tales are well known to European alpine folklore. 

65. Below Gambhirasaihgama the Vitasta receives from the right the Tlie Vitnsta neor 
stream which drains the ancient district of Holadd, the present Vular. It then S'nnngnr. 
passes close to the foot of the Vast"rvan spur near the old town of Avantipura. 
No important stream joins the river from the right until we reach S'rinagar. Tho 
affluents on the left, like the Ramus, are also of small volume. Some do not reach 

n Seo viii. 100:! sqq., 1497 sqq. » See i. 07. 

21 See note iv. d. w See note v. 8fi. 

M Comparo Xilamata, 271 sqq., and for M Sco note i. 1'U3-L'Cj. 
A/.hor biltt, L'B3. 
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the river direct, but end in low marshes communicating with the latter only by 
gates made in the river-embankments. For the streams we have next to notice, a 
reference to the special map of Ancient S'rinagar is necessary. 
The Mahasarit. Just before we reach the area of the city proper, the Vitasta is joined by a 

stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. This lake, known as Dal (Skr. 
Bala), is fed by plentiful springs and by streams which reach it from the north. 
Its surplus waters flow out towards the Vitasta by a canal which is now called 
Tsunth Kul, but in ancient times bore the name of Mahasarit. 29 This canal 
passes through an ancient embankment [setu) which protects the city as well as the 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the river and already figures in the traditional 
account of the foundation of S'rinagar. The position of the gate which closes the 
outflow of the Mahasarit is marked on the map by the entry ' Durgagalika.' 

A small channel from the river — whether artificial or natural, cannot be ascer- 
tained now — joins the Mahasarit at this very point and turns the ground between 
it and the -river into an island. This is now known by the name of May-sum, 
derived from ihe ancient Maksikasvamin. We shall have to refer to it again in 
our account of the topography of S'rinagar. From Durgagalika downwards the 
Mahasarit or Tsunth Kul was in old times the south-eastern boundary for that part 
of S'rinagar which lies on the right bank of the Vitasta. Being a natural line of de- 
fence it is frequently referred to in the narrative of the Various sieges of the capital. 110 

The confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitasta, which is just opposite to the 
modern palace, the Shergarhi, has been a Tirtha from early times and is mentioned 
by its correct name in Mankha's description of Kasmir. 31 Sri vara refers to it by a 
more modern name, MarIsamgama. Here Mart is an evident adaptation from the 
Ks. form ihir.'* 2 The latter name. itself a derivative of Mahasarit, is applied at the 
present day to another branch of the Dal outflow. This turning to the west passes 
through the marsh known as Briir'nambal, Skr. Bhattaranadvala, and then 
enters the city. 

This canal is of considerable importance for the internal traffic of the city as 
it opens a convenient waterway to the Pal and greatly facilitates the transport of 
its manifold produce. After passing behind the whole of the city quarters on the 
right riverbank the Mar issues near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into 
the marshes of the Anch'ar. Through the latter a connection is thus secured with 
the Sind river delta. This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, of 
later date, as S'rivara attributes the construction of a navigable channel towards 
the Sind to Zainu-l-'abidm/" 
The Dal lako. 66. The lake which supplies thp water of the Mahasarit, is in some respects 

one of the most favoured spots of the whole Valley. Its limpid water, the imposing 
aspect of the mountain amphitheatre which encloses it on three sides, and the 
charming gardens and orchards around it have made the Dal justly famous. 

=» For the identification of the Tsiinth Kul tnynh tmhgamah). Here, too, as in former 

unci the Miir canal in the city with the translations of the Rftjatarangini, Mahasarit 

Ma/iiUarit, my note on Rajat. iii. 339-34!), has been wrongly taken as an ordinary noun 

should be consulted. In addition to the and explained as ' great river.' 

evidence there recorded, it should be noted » The term Man is also elsewhere used in 

that the Mahasarit is twice mentioned by its the later Chronicles and the Mfthntmyas; 

old namo, also in the S arvdoatdra, iii. 74; comp. e.g. S'riv. i. 442; iv. 298 j Fourth 

iv. 12!) sq. Chron. 14fi, etc. 

*' See viii. 733, 763, 3131. » See Sriv. i. 440 sq. 

al See &'rikan(/iac. iii. 24 {Maltnuariilritas- 
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The Pal measures about four miles in length and two and a half in width 
;vhere it is broadest. Its depth nowhere exceeds thirty feet, and in most parts it is 
far more shallow. At its southern end it is fringed by lagoons, and a great portion 
of it is covered by the famous floating gardens. Notwithstanding the super- 
abundance of water-plants and vegetable matter, the water everywhere retains an 
admirable clearness and freshness. This is, no doubt, due to the ampleness of the 
springs which rise within the lake. Though we find no direct mention of the lake 
in the Rajatarangini, and though it does not claim any particular sanctity, there 
is no want around its shores of ancient and holy sites. 

The earliest reference to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of S'rTvara who Name of Data. 
describes at length how King Zainu-l-'ilbidfn diverted himself on the lake and 
adorned its vicinity. 3 * S'rlvara calls the lake Dala, while the few Mahatmyas 
which condescend to mention it use the form Dala. 35 He also mentions the two 
small artificial islands called Lanka, and now distinguished as Rup'lank and 
Sun'ldnlc ('the Silver Lanka,,' 'Golden Lanka,'). Different names are given to 
several distinct portions of the lake. But of these only Hastavalika, the present 
AstSvol, can be traced in the Chronicles. 

The sacred sites of Gopadri, Jyesthesvara, Theda, Suresvari, etc., with their 
numerous Nilgas line the eastern shores of the Dal. They will be mentioned below 
in the description of the environs of the capital. The well-known gardens of 
Shalimiir, Nishat, and Naslm are creations of the Mughal Emperors who did much 
to enhance the natural beauties of the lake. 

Besides the springs of the lake itself the latter is fed also by a stream which 
comes from the Mar Sar lake high up in the mountains to the east. The old name 
of this stream, marked ' Arrah ' on the map, is uncertain. The S'arvavatara 
Reems to extend to it the name Mah&garit.** In its lower course where it 
approaches the north shore of the Dal, it now bears the name of Telbal Nal 
(stream). An earlier form is furnished by S'rlvara who calls the stream at this 
point, by the name of Tilaphastha ; the latter is also found in several 
Mahatmyas. 37 

67. From the junction with the Mahfisarit downwards the Vitasta flows for The Vitasta in 
over three miles between almost unbroken lines of houses raised high above the S'rinagaru. 
water on stone embankments. The latter consist nowadays chiefly of large 
blocks of stone which belonged to ancient temples and other structures of pre- 
Muhammadan date. Judging from their size and careful carving we can well 
picture to our minds the splendid appearance which the river-banks must have 
here presented in bygone days. 

The river within the city flows first in one long reach due north. Near the 
Fourth Bridge in the heart of the city, it makes a great bend and turns to the 
south-west. A canal which leaves the left bank of the river between the Shergarhi 
alace and the quarter of Kathiil (Kasthila), and rejoins the river near the last 
'ridge, allows boats to cut this great bend. It now bears the name Kufkul 
derived from the ancient designation of KSiptikakulya." 

The Ksiptika is often mentioned in the later portions of Kalhana's Chronicle The K.?i|>til;a. 
which relate the sieges of S'rinagar witnessed in his own time. It forms ,to this 



" S'riv. i. 418 sqq. » Seo Sriv. i. 421 ; Sarviiv. iv., otc. 

ls See e.g. Vitattamiih . xxi. .30. ■ Ks. tw/< Skr. lulya is the ordinary term 

111 See A arvar. iii. 7fi ;■ iv. lift*, fur small streams or i.a'nals. 
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day the natural line of defence for that part of the city which occupies the left river- 
hank, and which could be successfully attacked only by crossing the Ksiptikii." 
No information is available to us as to the origin of this canal. Judging from its 
position it is likely to havo been a natural side-channel of the river which was 
subsequently maintained or improved for the convenience of navigation. 
The DiigdliBgaiigi. A few hundred yards lower down the Vitasta. is joined on its left bank by 
a considerable river now known as the Dadijtti'iga, ' the milk Ganga' or Chntx"hul, 
' the white stream.' Its ancient name is given as Duqdhasindhu in Bilhana's 
description of S'rlnagar. 411 The Mahatmyas know it by the name of S'vetngaiiaii, 
' the white Ganga,' to which the alternative modern designation Chats'kul exactly 
corresponds. 41 Its waters come from the central part of the Pir Pantsal Range 
round Mount Tatakuti, its chief sources being the mount ain-strerms marked as 
'Rangsofed' (Sangsafed) and 'Yechara' on the map. The confluence of the 
Vitasta and Dudganga, opposite to the old quarter of DiddAmatha, is still a Tirtha 
of some repute and is probably alluded to already by Bilhana. 4i 



SECTION VI. — LOVER, COURSE OF THE VITASTA. 



68. Immediately below the S'rlnagar we come to marshes which stretch 
along both sides of the river for a considerable distance. Those on the left bank 
of which the Hukh*sar and Panz'nor Nambal are the nearest, are fed by ruountain- 
etreams of smaller volume. The marshes to the north of the river are more extensive 
and belong to the delta of the Sind River, the greatest tributary of the Vitasta 
within the Valley. 

The Sindhu. Our survey of the northern range of mountains has already taken us to the 

true headwaters of the Sind near the Znji-La and the Amburrmth Peak. Its 
traditional source in the sacred Ganga-lake on Mount Haramukh has also been 
noticed. This great river has a course of over sixty miles and drains the largest 
and highest portion of the mountain-chain in the north. Its ancient name, Sln'DHU, 
means simply ' the river,' and is hence identical with the original designation ol the 
Indus. 1 The Rujatararigini mentions the river repeatedly, and it figures largely in 



59 For detailed evidence of this identifica- 
tion, see note viii. 732. 
w Vikrnm. xviii. 7. 

41 See 1'itantfim. xx. 11, Sretaflfihyiim., etc. 
Skr. Hi-eta becomes in Ks. by regular phonetic 
conversion chuth, feiu. chat*'. 

The Nilomnta curiously enough does not 



mention the Dudganga unless the Kyiaimdi, 
1281, is meant for it. The latter name mean- 
ing 'the liver of milk,' is given to the Dud- 
ganga by a passage of the modem Vitasta- 
mahatmya, xx. 1 1. 

42 See Vikram. xviii. 22. 



' It is customary in Kasmir to distinguish 
the two rivers by giving to the Indus the 
designation of 'the Great Sind'(/w/rZ Sind). 
This is found as ' Jtrlmtitiudhu' already in the 
Huracaritacintjimaui, xii. 4/>. 

The idontity of the two rivor names has led 
to a great deal of confusion in geographical 
works down to the beginning of the present 
century. The Sind Kiver of Kaimir was 
elevated to the rank of one of the chief 
sources of the Indus, or else represented as ;\ 



branch of the great river taking its way 
through Kasmir(!). This curious error is 
traceable, e.g. in the map of ' L'Empire du 
Grand Mogol,' reproduced in Herniurs 
Travel*, ed. Constable, p. 2:!8, from the Paris 
edition of 1070, and in the map of Ancient 
India attached to Tikituntiiai.uk. I)r*crip- 
timi ilr rimlr, 17S(i, p. (SO. Compare Ht'UEl., 
Kaschmii; i. p. HUO. Kven AVilson, writing in 
lH2o. says of the Kasmir Sind. that " it is not 
improbably a branch of the Indus." 
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the Nilamata, Haracaritacintfunani, and the MuluTtmyas. 2 Everywhere it is identi- 
fied with the Gangfi as already by Alboruni's informant. The valley of the Sind 
forms the district of Ldr, the ancient Lahara, one of the main subdivisions of 
Kasmlr territory. 

Where this valley debouches into the great Kasmir plain, near the village of Marahes of Sindhu 
Dud'rhom, the old Dugdhasuama, the river spreads out in numerous branches. delta. 
These form an extensive delta, covered in its greatest portion by shallow marshes 
and known as Anch'dr. Its eastern side extends along the strip of high ground 
which connects S'rluagar with the foot of the spur at the mouth of the Sind 
Valley. The western side of the delta is marked by an alluvial plateau which con- 
tinues the right or western side of the lower Sind Valley down to the river's con- 
fluence with the Vitasta. The base of the triangle is the Vitasta itself. Between 
S'rinagar and this junction the Vitasta flows in a bed separated by artificial banks 
from the marshes on either side. The waters of the Sind after spreading over this 
wide delta leave it in a single channel at its western extremity, opposite to the 
village of Shad'pur. 

The confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu has from early times enjoyed excep- Confluence of ra- 
tional sanctity as a Tirtha. Kasmlr tradition, as recorded already in the Nilamata, tasta and Sindhu. 
identifies the Vitasta and Sindhu, the largest and holiest rivers of the country, 
with the Yamuna and Ga/U/d, respectively. Their junction represents, therefore, 
the Kasmirian equivalent of the famous Prayuga at the confluence of the great 
Indian rivers. 

The ViTASTASiNDttUSAikfOAMA is often referred to as an important Tirtha in 
the Eajatarai'igini, the Nilamata and numerous other texts. It is actually known 
by the name of Prayaga to the modern tradition and the Mabatmyas. 3 A small 
island built of solid masonry rises in the river-bed at the point where the waters of 
the two rivers mingle. It is the object of regular pilgrimages on particular 
Parvans throughout the year. On it stands an old Ciniir tree which to the pious 
Kasmirian represents the far-famed Ficus Indica tree of the real Prayaga. 

Notwithstanding the accumulated holiness of this Tirtha there is most explicit 
evidence to show that its present position dates back only to about a thousand 
years. ' We owe the knowledge of this interesting fact to the detailed account 
which Kalhana has given us of the great regulation of the Vitasta carried out 
under King Avantivarman (a.d. 855-883). As the change in the confluence of the 
Vitasta and Sindhu forms one of the most striking results of this regulation, 
Kalhana's account of the latter may conveniently be noticed here. I shall 
restrict myself to an indication of the main facts connected with these operations, 
referring for all detailed evidence to Note I (v. 97-100). 

69. Kalhana tells us in his opening notice that the produce of Kasmir had Suyya's regulation, 
in earlier times been greatly restricted owing to disastrous floods, particularly from 
the Mahapadma or Volur lake, and the general water-locked condition of the 
country.* Drainage operations under King Lalitiiditya had led to an increase of 
agricultural produce. But these works were apparently neglected under his feeble 
successors, and disastrous floods followed by famines became again frequent. Iu 
Avantivarman's time Stujija, a man of conspicuous talents but low origin, offered to 

5 See note i. 57 ; also iv. 301 ; v. 97 sqq. ; remains near it, see Note 7, v. 97-100, §§ 1-1, 

viii. 1129 ; Jonar. 982 ; Sriv. iv. 1 10, 227, etc. V, ; also note iv. 391. 

3 For a detailed account of the references 1 See v. B8 sijcj. 
to the Vitnstusindhusaiiigama and the ancient 
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remedy those troubles. Deceiving the king's assent fur his scheme and the neces- 
sary means, he set about regulating the course of the Vitasta with a view to b 
better drainage of the whole Valley. Omitting legendary details with which 
evidently popular tradition has embellished Suyya's story, the course adopted was 
briefly the following. 

The operations commenced in Kramarajya at the locality called Yaksadara, 
where large " rocks which had rolled down from the mountains lining both 
river-banks," obstructed the Vitasta."' We have already, when describing the 
Vitasta Valley route, referred to Yaksadara, the present ])yar?gul, as a spur pro- 
jecting into the river-bed some three miles below the commencement of the 
Baramula gorge. Its rocky foot forms the first rapid of the river. By removing 
the obstructing rocks the level of the river was lowered. Then a stone dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, and the latter thus blocked up completely 
for seven days. During this time "the river-bed was cleared at the bottom and 
stone walls constructed to protect it against rocks which might roll down." 6 The 
dam was then removed and the river flowed forth with increased rapidity through 
the cleared passage. 

I must leave it to competent engineering opinion to decide to what extent and 
at which point of the BArftmula gorge the operations so far described were practi- 
cable with the technical means of that age. What follows in Kalhana's account is 
so matter-of-fact and so accurate in topographical points, that a presumption is 
raised as to the previous statements also resting, partially at least, on historical 
facts. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occur in times of flood, new 
beds were constructed for the river. One of these changes in the river-bed affected 
the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, and this is specially explained to us in 
v. 97-100. The topographical indications here given by Kalhana are so detailed 
and exact that they enabled me to trace with great probability what I believe 
to have been the main course of the Vitasta before Suyya's regulation. 
Change in con- 70. Kalhana describes to us successively the position of the old and the new 

(Inence of Vitasta confluence relative to certain temples situated at the village of Trigrami and other 
and Smdhu. p 0 j n t 8 on the river-banks. Most of these structures I have been able to identify, 
and a close examination of the general topographical features in their neighbour- 
hood has fully borne out the correct ness of Kalhana's account. The main results of 
my local inquiries as detailed in Note I, v. 97-100, and embodied in the special 
large scale Map of the Confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu, are briefly the 
following. 

While the new confluence, which Kalhana knew in his own time, is identical with 
the present junction opposite Shad'pur, 7 the old one lay about two miles to the 
south-east of it, between the village of Trigam and the Par!spdr plateau. The 
latter is the site of the great ruins of Parihdnajtura first identified by me and 
shown on the map. Trigam marks the position of the ancient Trigrami, and a short 
distance south of it stands the temple ruin which I identify with the shrine of 
Visnu Vniwjasrtimiv. 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the point near which " the two great rivers, the 

' See v. 87 sqc,. by Sult&n SJmhabu-d-din (a.d. l.V.4-73) who 

• Compare v. !)2 sn. founded it, as .Tonaraja, 40S), tells us, at the 

" Shad 'pur is a modern contraction for confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu. 
Stt'i/iahiif/dinpi'ir, the name given to the place 
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Sindhu and Vitasta, formerly met, flowing to the left and right of Trigram? respec- 
tively." Standing on the raised ground before the ruin and turning towards 
Shad'pur, we have on our left a swamp about a quarter of a mile broad which 
runs north-east in the direction of Trigam. In this swamp and a shallow 
Nala continuing it towards Shad'pur, we can yet recognize the old bed of the 
ISindhu. 

On the right we have the Badrihel Nala which divides the alluvial plateaus of 
Trigam and Par'spor. This Nala is clearly marked as ,an old river-bed by the for- 
mation of its banks. It connects the great swamp to the east known as Panz'nor 
Nambal with the extensive marshes stretching west and north-west of Parfspor 
towards the Volur. It still serves regularly as an outflow for the Panz'nor Nambal 
whenever the latter is flooded from the Vitasta at times of high-water. 

The old course of the rivers here briefly indicated explains the curious position 
of the Nor (map ' Noroo '). This important canal leaves the Vitasta on the left bank, 
just opposite to the present junction with the Sindhu, and practically continues the 
south-westerly course of the latter for some distance. Only about one-third of a 
mile of low ground divides the Nor from the end of the swamp which marks the 
bed of the Sindhu at the point of its old junction opposite the Vainyasvamin 
ruin. 

Similarly the position chosen by King Lalitaditya for his capital Parihdsapura 
becomes now intelligible. The plateau of Parfspor, which preserves its name, is now 
far removed from a convenient waterway such as we find invariably near the 
other old K&smir capitals. Before Suyya's regulation, however, the Vitasta flowed 
as we have seen, immediately to the north of the plateau and at the very foot of the 
great temples erected here by King Lalitaditya. 

71. I have shown above in Note J (v. 97-100) that the object and result of Results of Suyya's 
this change of the confluence can still be traced. By forcing the Vitasta to pasB regulation, 
north of Trigam instead of south of it, the reclamation of the marshes south of the 
Volur lake was greatly facilitated. The course thus given to the river carries its 
waters by the nearest way into that part of the Volur which by its depth and 
well-defined boundaries is naturally designed as a great reservoir to receive the 
surplus water of dangerous floods. The reclamation of land which has gone on for 
centuries in the low marshy tracts south of the lake, 8 could never have been under- 
taken if the Vitasta had been allowed to spread itself over them from the south, the 
direction marked by its old course. 

The change in the confluence of the Vitasta and Sindhu was thus closely con- 
nected with the general scheme of regulation and drainage. Kalhana indicates this 
by referring immediately after the above passage to stone embankments constructed 
along the Vitasta for seven Yojanas (circ. forty-two miles), and the damming-in of 
the Volur lake. 9 On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. 
From the circular dykes which were built round these villages, they are said to 
have received the popular designation of kundala (' ring '). We actually still find 
two villages on the low ground near the Volur showing in their modern names 
the ending kund'l, derived from Skr. kury4ala, viz. Uts'kund'l (map wrongly ' Watr- 
koondl ') and Mar*kund'l. 

Kalhana adds that even in his own time, i.e. two and a half centuries later, 

" Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. ]b'6, for a living as much from tlie water as the land 
description of these tracts and the araphibi- around, 
ous ways of the inhabitants, who get their ' See v. KK) sqq. 
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there were " seen, growing on the banks of the former river-beds, old trees which 
bore the marks of the boat ropes fastened to them." 10 Similarly the observant 
Chronicler noted the old pales securing the embankments " which the rivers dis- 
play when low in the autumn." 11 
Position of 72. Following the course of the Vitastii below its present confluence with the 

Jayapura. Sindhu, we soon pass the village of Sarabal, where the route from S'rinagar to the 
north of the Volur lake and hence to the Trag'bal Pass crosses the river. Here at 
some distance from the left bank is the site of the ancient Jayapura, the capital 
founded by King Jayaplda in the second half of the eighth century. 12 It is marked 
by the village of And'rkoth, situated on an island between the Sarabal marsh and 
a branch of the canal known as Nr>r. 

We should have some difficulty in understanding the position chosen for a town 
which was intended to be a place of importance, if we did not know the great change 
effected in the course of the river by the subsequent regulation of the Avantivarman. 
In King JayapTda's time one of the main branches of the Vitasta probably followed 
the line of the Nor in this neighbourhood. The island of Andsrkiith which forms a 
small alluvial plateau, was then a convenient site. This is no longer the case since 
the river flows to the east of And'rkoth and at a considerable distance. 
Miinata lake. _ Close to Sambal the river passes the foot of an isolated hill, known as 
Ah'ti/Mig, rising about a thousand feet above the plain. Under its shelter on the 
north is the small lake of Mrinaslial which is mentioned by the name of Mdnasa- 
[tiorax] in the Nilamata and by Jonanija. 13 It is about two miles long, am\ occupy- 
ing a rock-basin, is deeper than the other lakes of the Kasmir plain. It is 
connected with the river by a short channel and partially fed by an irrigation 
canal carried into it from the Sind River. 1 * Its ancient name is derived from 
the sacred lake on Kailasa, famous in the Puranas and Epics, and usually located 
in the Mansardvar of the Tibetan highlands. 

A short distance lower down the villages of Uts?kund*l and Mar?kund"l, already 
referred to above, are passed on the left bank. There are various indications 
which make it probable that in old times the Volur lake reached much closer to 
these villages than it does at present. Kalhana's reference seems to indicate that 
these villages were actually reclaimed from the lake, and Jonaraja still places 
them on the very shore of the lake. 15 In the same way S'rlvara, speaking of the 
villages stretching from Samudrakota, 10 the present Sud^rkoth, to the vicinity of 
Dvarika, near And'rkoth, seems to place them along the shore of the Volur. 
Pa-sage of Vitasta A glance at the map shows that the land on the left bank of the river below 
into Volur. the ' Kundala ' villages projects like a peninsula into the lake. It can be safely 
assumed that the creation of this atrip of land some seven miles long, is due to 



10 See v. 101. 

11 It is etill the common belief in Kasmir 
that " no embankment on the river-Ride is 
sound unless it has a foundation of piles '" ; 
Lawrence, Vnllfi/, p. 211. Considering the 
peaty nature of the soil along the lower course 
of the river, this belief may be justified by 
old experience. 

1J For the identification of this site, see 
note v. fi06. 

13 As .Jonariija, 80 1 sq., makes the ancient 
name quito certain, the latter could hare 



safely been Bhown on tho map. In some 
passages of the Nilamata and Mahatmyas it 
might bo doubted whether this lake, or the 
UttaramAnasa on Mount Haramnkh is in- 
tended ; see, however, Nilamata, 1338, where 
tho Manasa lake is mentioned after the Vitas- 
tasindhusamgama. 

" The construction of this canal is ascribed 
by Jonaraja, 864 so,., to Zainu-l-'flhiilin. 

15 See v. 120, and Jotmr. 123U (Bo. ed.). 

" Sec S>fi>. i. -100 («|. 
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the continual deposits of silt. The eilting-up process is still going on in this as 
in other portions of the Volur where streams enter it, and is likely to reduce the 
expanse of the lake still further in the future. 17 

A striking proof for the gradual change thus effected is afforded by the position 
of the artificial island known now as Zaiu'liink. It received its name (Skr. 
Jainalanka) from King Zainu-l-'abidin who constructed it. According to Jonaraja's 
description it was built in the middle of the Volur, where the water was deep. 18 
It is now situated in a shallow marsh close to the present embouchure of the 
river. 

73. The great lake, with the southern shores of which we have already The Volur lake, 
become acquainted, is a very important feature in the hydrographic system of 
Kasmir. It acts as a huge flood reservoir for the greatest part of the drainage of 
Kasmir and gives to the western portion of the Valley its peculiar character. Its 
dimensions vary at different periods owing to the low shores to the south being 
liable to inundation. In normal years the length of the lake may be reckoned at 
about twelve and its width at six miles, with an area of about seventy-eight square 
miles. In years of flood the lake extends to about thirteen miles in length and 
eight miles in width. 10 Its depth is nowhere more than about fifteen feet and is 
continually lessening in those parts where the streams debouch into it. Notwith- 
standing this slight depth, navigation on the lake often becomes daDgerous when 
violent storms sweep over it from the mountains in the north. 

The boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partly in the east ; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into its area. On 
the north the shores slope up towards an amphitheatre of mountains from which 
some rocky spurs run down to the water's edge. The fertile tract at the foot 
of these mountains forms the old Khuyasrama, the modern Pargana of Khuy'hom. 

The ancient name of the lake is Mahafapmasaras, derived from the Niiga Ancient nnmo 
Mahdpadma, who is located in the lake as its tutelary deity. This designation is MahSpadma. 
by far the most common in the Chronicles, the Nilaraata and other old texts. 20 
It is also used, as we have seen, in the description of Kasmir given by the T'ang 
Annals. 

The name Ullola from which the present Volur [vulgo ' Woolar') seems to be 
derived, is found only in one passage of Jonaraja's Chronicle and in a single modern 
Miihatmya. 21 Skr. Ullola can be interpreted as 'turbulent' or ['the lake'] with 
high-going waves, 22 and those who have experienced the sensation of crossing the 
lake with a strong wind, will readily allow the appropriateness of this designation. 
Yet it is impossible to dismiss altogether the suspicion that the name which seems 
wholly unknown to the older texts, may be only a clever adaptation of the K.ismiil 
Volur or its earlier representative. It is certainly curious that in modern 
Mrihiitmyas we meet with Ullola also as a name for the Vular Pargana, the 
genuine ancient designation of which is Holadil. 23 Jonaraja in his commentary 
on S'rikanthacarita, lii. 9, uses Ullola as a paraphrase for Mahapadina. 



17 Compare Drew, p. 166, and Lawrence, 
Valley, p. 20. The latter author is probably 
reproducing a popular tradition when 
mentioning that in King Zainu-l-'iibidin's 
time, the waters of the Volur stretched south 
to ASam and Snmbal. 

" See Jon«r.\Bo. ed.), 1227 sqq. 



" See Lawrence, p. 20. 

30 For detailed references, seo note iv. W^. 

" See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1227-30; JJ/ii/iIm- 
inarnmah. 30, 33. 

" See Huhi.kr, licport, p. 9. 

n See Vitaatumuh. v 48 ; Haridriiyaneiit- 
mill. 
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74. From an early date various legends seem to have clustered around this, 
the greatest of Kasmir lakes. The Nilaraata relates at length how the lake became 
the habitation of the Mahapadma Naga. 24 Originally it was occupied by the wicked 
Naga Sadangula who used to carry off the women of the country. Nila, the lord of 
Kasmir Nagas, banished Sadangula to the land of the Diirvas. The site left dry 
on his departure was occupied by a town called Candrapura under King Visvagasva. 
The Muni Durvasas not receiving hospitable reception in this town, cursed it and 
foretold its destruction by water. 

When subsequently the Naga Mahapadma sought a refuge in Kasmir and asked 
Nila for the allotment of a suitable habitation, he was granted permission to occupy 
Candrapura. The Mahapadma Naga thereupon approached King Visvagasva in 
the disguise of an old Brahman and asked to be allowed to settle in the town with 
his family. When his prayer was agreed to, he showed himself in his true form 
and announced to the king the approaching submersion of his city. At the Niiga's 
direction the king with his people emigrated and founded two Yojanas further west 
the new town of Visvaqaivajmra. The Naga then converted the city into a lake, 
henceforth his and his family's dwelling-place. A recollection of this legend still 
lives in popular tradition, and the ruins of the doomed city are supposed to be 
sighted occasionally in the water. 

Another legend lias found a lengthy record in Kalhana's narrative of King 
Jayapida's reign, iv. 502 sqq. The Naga Mahapadma being threatened with 
desiccation by a Dravidian sorcerer, appeared to the king in his dream and asked 
for protection. As a reward he promised to show a gold mine to the king. 
Jayapida agreed to the Naga's prayer. Curiosity, however, induced him to let the 
Dravidian first try his magic on the lake. When the waters had been dried up so 
far that the Naga and his dependents were seen as human-faced snakes wriggling 
in the mud, the king interfered and caused the lake to be restored. The Naga, 
however, resented the insult and showed to the king only a rich copper ore 
instead of the gold mine. 

With reference to a Puranie legend the Mahapadma is sometimes identified 
with the Naga Kalhja who was vanquished by Krsna. As the foot of the god 
when touching the Naga's head had made lotuses (padma) appear on it, Mahapadma 
is treated by Kasmirian poets as another form of Kaliya. 25 

75. Of the streams which fall into the Volur lake besides the Vitasta the 
stream of the Band'por Nala is the most considerable. It drains the range 
between Mount Haramukh and the Trag'bal Pass and forms a small delta of its 
own to the north of the lake. Its ancient name is Madhumati. 20 It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini in connection with the route leading to the Dard 
territory, but must be distinguished from another, smaller MadhumatI which flows 
into the Kisangangii near the S'aradatirtha. 

The out-flow of the waters is at the south-west corner of the lake about two 
miles above the town of Sr.pur. The latter is the ancient Suyijapura, founded by 
Suyya and commemorating his name. 27 If we may judge from the position of the 
town and the words used by Kalhana in another passage, 28 it appears probable 



M See Nilanwtn, 970-1008, ami Bdhleb, 36 Sec vii. 1170, and note vn. 1179; also 

Report, p. 10. viii. 288.3 ; Mltmda, I WJ «|<|., 13U8, utu. 

" Compare Srikanthac. iii. 9; Jonar. 933, - 7 See note v. 118. 

and note on Rajat. v. 111. M Compare v. 1C4. 
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that the operations of Avantivarman's great engineer extended also to the river- 
bed on this side of the lake. 

About four miles below Sopur the Vitasta which now flows in a winding but The Vitasta Mow 
well-defined bed, receives its last considerable tributary within Kasmir. It is the theVolnr. 
Pohur which before its junction has collected the various streams draining the 
extreme north-west of the Valley. This portion of the country figures but little in 
Kalhana's narrative; hence we find in the Rajataraiigini no reference to the Pohur 
or any of its affluents. The old name of the river is uncertain. Jonaraja in a 
passage which is found only in the Bombay edition, calls this river I'uhttra ; tins 
Mahiitmyas vary between Prahara and Prahdra.* 9 Of the side-streams the Mav"r 
flowing through the Mach'pur Pargana (map ' Maur') is named in the Nilamata as 
Mdhuri. 30 The name of the Hamal stream is identical with that of the Pargana 
through which its course lies, the ancient 8'<tmalr<: n 

About eighteen miles from the point where the Vitasta leaves the Volur, it 
reaches the entrance of the gorge of Baiamula. Through this defile we have 
already before followed the river's course. At B/iramula navigation ceases. After 
passing with a violent current the ravine immediately below the town, the river, 
so placid within the Valley, soon turns into a large torrent rushing down in falls 
and rapids. 



SECTION VII. — SOIL AND CLIMATE OE THE VALLEY. 

76. Our survey of Kasmir rivers has taken us along that great flat of river 
alluvium which forms the lowest and most fertile part of the Valley. We must 
now turn to the higher ground of the vale which consists of the peculiar plateaus 
already alluded to. 

Thj genuine KasmTri term for these plateaus is wlar, found in its Sanskrit Alluvial |>lnteaus 
form as utfiiara in the Chronicles. Another modern designation of Persian origin, now ( '•'</'"■)■ 
often used, is karewa. The word uddiira is twice found as an ending of local 
names in the Rajatarangini, 1 while the later Chronicles use it frequently in desig- 
nations of well-known plateaus. 2 An earlier Sanskrit term is xuda, originally mean- 
ing 'barren waste ground.' Kalhana employs it when speaking of the well-known 
Dum'dar Udar.' 1 

The Udars of the Kasmir Valley are usually considered by geologists to be due 
to lacustrine deposits. They appear either isolated by lower ground around them, 
or connected by very gentle slopes with spurs descending from the mountains. 
Often the tops of these plateaus seem almost perfectly fiat, forming table-binds of 
varying dimensions. They rise generally from 100 to 300 feet above the level of the 
ravines and valleys which intersect them, aud through which the streams from the 
mountains and their own drainage find their way to the Vitasta. Most of the 
Udars are found on the south-western side of the Valley, stretching from S'upiyan 
to Baramula. But they also occur across the river on the north-eastern side of 

M See Jnnni: (Ho. ud.), 1 1 f>0, Jlo-J; Vitas- m Mlnmn/n, I.i2'.» «qq. 
tamnh. xxvii. 2 ; Srnynmbhiimah. 31 See note vii. ICO. 



1 See Liicanndifnin and DhynnoilHdra, note roihhira, the I)ain ! M:ir I'dar, S'rir. iv. lilt*; 

viii. IJ27. LaulnpttroilAtira, Kouvlli Clii'on. l7o,ctc. 

' Seo <iii*ikid(lara. Hie Udar of Giis, noiir J Suo note i. loll. 
Uinmih, S'rir. iv. Hi"), o9J, G!)(i; Ddmmlu- 
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the Valley, and at both extremities of the river-flat in the south-east and north- 
west. 

Soil of U4ar». Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the difficulty of irrigation, the Udars 

show a marked difference in point of fertility from other parts of the Valley. Those 
which slope down from the foot of the mountains have been brought under cultiva- 
tion with the help of water-courses conducted over them from the higher ground 
behind. Most of these irrigation channels are, no doubt, of ancient date, and some 
are specially mentioned in the Chronicles. To other Udars, particularly those which 
are entirely isolated, water could not be brought. These are either entire wastes 
covered with low jungle or if cultivated, yield only precarious crops owing to the 
uncertainty of the rain-fall. 

Some of the Udars, owing to their position near the Vitastfi or for other 
reasons, are sites of importance in the ancient topography of Kasmir. Such are the 
plateaus of Miirtfuida, Cakradhara, Padmapnra, Parihiisapura. Another, the " Udar 
of Damodara,' plays an intei'esting part in the legendary lore of the country. 
Climate of Kasmir. 77. Climatic conditions are so closely connected with a country's topography 
that the few old notices and references we have regarding those of Kasmir may fitly 
find mention here. 

The only distinct account of the Kasmir climate is given by Alberiini. 4 He clearly 
indicates the reason why Kasmir is exempt from the heavy monsoon rains of India 
proper. When the heavy clouds, he explains, reach the mountains which enclose 
Kasmir on the south, " the mountain sides strike against them, and the clouds are 
pressed like olives or grapes." In consequence " the rain pours down, and the rains 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir has no varsakdla, but con- 
tinual snow-fall during two and a half months, beginning with Magha, and shortly 
after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a few days, melting the snow 
and cleansing the earth. This rule has seldom an exception ; however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is peculiar to every province in 
India." 

That this description is on the whole as accurate as Alberuni's other data 
regarding Kasmir, will be easily seen by a reference to the detailed statements 
of Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Eliot. 6 

What chiefly characterizes the climate of Kasmir as against that of the Indian 
plains, is the absence of a rainy season and the equally marked absence of excessive 
neat. The moderate temperature of the Kasmir summer is ensured by the high 
elevation of the Valley, and has at all times been duly appreciated by its inhabitants 
as well as its visitors. Kalbana proudly claims this exemption from the torments 
of a fierce sun as one of the favours accorded to his country by the gods." His 
enthusiastic description of a Kasmir summer passed " in the regions above the 
forests " shows that he was no stranger to the charms of that season in the alpine 
parts of the country. 7 More than once he refers to the sufferings which the heat ot 
an Indian summer outside the Valley inflictB on Kasmirian exiles. Even in the hill- 
regions immediately to the south of the Pir Pantgal the hot season with its 
accompanying fevers has often proved disastrous to the Kasmirian troops employed 
there." 



« See India, i. p. 211. " Compare vii. 970; viii. 1IKI4, 1™,'* 

» See La 
• See i. 4 
J ii. 138. 



p. ail. uompare vii. »" ^> . '. 

» See Lawhenub, p. 24 sqq. 1»U>; rosanlii.R the fevor-soason of '^"P" 

•Hoei. 41. ami thu neighbouring districts, note vin. I"<J. 
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On the other hand we find also the rigours of a Kasmir winter duly illustrated Rigours of Kasmir 
by the Chronicler's narrative. We may refer to the description of the heavy and winter, 
continued snow-fall which followed Sussala's murder in Phalguna, of 1128 A.D., the 
freezing of the VitastA in the winter of 1087-8 a.d., etc. 9 A graphic account of 
the pretender Bhoja's flight to the Upper Kisanganga. Valley shows us in full detail 
the difficulties which at tend a winter-march over the snow-covered mountains to the 
north of the Valley. 1 " Nor do we fail to be reminded otherwise of the great differ- 
ences in climate which are implied by the varying altitudes of Kasmir localities. 11 

Exceptionally early snow-fall in the autumn such as saved the garrison of the 
frontier fort on the Dugdhaghiita Fass, has always been known and dreaded even 
low down in the Valley. The danger it represents for the rice-crops is illustrated 
by Kalhana's account of the famines resulting from such premature snow-falls. 12 

In this as in other respects there is nothing to suggest any material change of 
the climatic conditions during historical times. Kalhana, it is true, in describing 
the reign of Abhimanyu I., speaks of deep snow as " falling each year to cause 
distress to the Bauddhas " and obliging the Icing to pass six months of the cold 
season in DArvabhisara. But the whole story there related is nothing but a mere 
rechauff'i of the ancient legend told in the Nilamata of the annual migrations 
caused by the presence of the PisAcas. It therefore can claim no historical value 
■whatever. 1 ' 1 

78. Cultivation such as appears to have been carried on in Kasmir since the 
earliest historical period, must necessarily leave its traces in the topography of a 
country, and may hence claim a passing notice. 

Bice has as far as we can go back, always been the largest and most important Rico-cultivation, 
produce of the Valley. Its character as the main cereal is sufficiently emphasized 
by the fact that it is usually referred to in the Chronicles by the simple term of 
dlulnya, ' grain.' 14 The conditions of its cultivation presuppose an extensive system 
of irrigation. For this the Kasmir Valley with its abundance of streams and 
springs is admirably adapted by nature. The elaborate arrangements which exist at 
present for taking water from the streams large and small and distributing it over 
all the ground capable of irrigation, will be found fully detailed in Mr. Lawrence's 
valuable and exhaustive account of Kasimr agriculture. 15 There is every reason to 
believe that they have come down, with little if any change, from a very early period. 

Many of the larger irrigation channels which intersect the fertile alluvial flats 
or skirt the terraced slopes of the Udars and mountain sides, are shown on the map ; 
see e.g. the tracts on the lower course of the Lid'r, Vesau, Sind, and other rivers. 
In old times when the population was larger than now, much land which is at 
present allowed to lie waste on the hill-sides, on the Udars, and in the low-lying 
tracts by the marshes, must have been under cultivation. 18 

I have often come across traces of old irrigation-cuts long ago abandoned which 
brought down the water of the melting snows from alpine plateaus high above the 
forest zone. Their distance from any lands capable of rice-cultivation is so great, 

" viii. 1376 sqq. ; 1434 sqq. ; vii. 692. " "The Kashmiris, so fur, have considered 

10 See viii. 2710 sqq. It must bo remem- no crop worthy of attention save rice;" 
bered that as much as forty to sixty foot of Lawkenck, Valley, p. 319. 

snow falls in a severe winter on the higher " See Valley, pp. 323 sq. 

ranges around Kasmir ; see also viii. 41 1 . Compare Valley, pp. 230 and 366, as to 

11 Compare vii. 9 It) ; viii. 2611 j ii. 138. tho extensive mens which were once culti- 
13 ii. 18 sqq. ; viii. 2449. vated, and are likely to be so ngain in future. 
" See i. ISO, and note i. 184. 
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and the trouble of their construction must have beeu so considerable that 
only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one can account for their 
existence. 

Irrigation canals. In the earliest traditions recorded by Kalhana the construction Of irrigation 

canals plays already a significant part. The Su varnamanikulya which is ascribed to 
King Suvarna and which still brings water to a great part of the Ad?vin district, 
has already been noticed. 17 The reference to the aqueduct by which King Damodara 
is supposed to have attempted to bring water to the great Udar named after him, 
though legendary in the main, is also characteristic. 1 * Lalitaditya is credited with 
having supplied villages near Cakradhara : Tsalt'dar with the means of irrigation 
by the construction of a series of water-wheels (araghatta) which raised the water 
of the Vitasta. 19 

To Suyya, however, Avantivarman's engineer, is ascribed the merit of having on 
an extensive scale secured river-water for village-lands. From Kalhana's detailed 
description it is evident that Suyya's regulation of the Vitasta was accompanied by 
systematic arrangements for the construction of irrigation-channels. For these the 
water of various hill-streams was utilized as well as that of the main river. The 
size and distribution of the water-course for each village was fixed on a permanent, 
basis. He is thus said to have " embellished all regions with an abundance of 
irrigated fields which were distinguished for excellent produce." The increase in 
produce consequent on these measures and the reclamation of new land from the 
river and marshes, is said to have lowered the average price of a Khari of rice from 
two hundred .to thirty-six Dinnilras. 20 

The importance of irrigation from a revenue point of view must have always 
been recognized by the rulers of the country. Hence even in later times we find 
every respite from internal troubles marked by repairs of ancient canals or the con- 
struction of new ones. The long and peaceful reign of Zainu-l-'abidin which in 
many respects revived the tradition of the earlier Hindu rule, seems in particular 
to have been productive of important irrigation works. Jonaraja's and S'rivara's 
Chronicles give a considerable list of canals constructed under this king. 21 Among 
these the canal which distributed the water of the Pohur River over the Zain"gir 
1'argana, and the one by which the water of the Lid"r was conducted to the arid 
plateau of Martanda, deserve special mention. In the latter locality some work 
of this kind must have existed already at a far earlier period. Or else we 
could scarcely understand how it could have been chosen as the site for 
Lalitaditya's magnificent temple and the flourishing township which once sur- 
rounded it. 22 

Saffron-cultivation. Of the other products of the Valley only two may be mentioned here, since 
they have from old times received special attention in all descriptions of the country. 
Kalhana already, in his introduction, designates saffron and grapes among "the 
things that even in heaven are difficult to find but are common there." Saffron 
(kvhkuma) has to the present day remained a famous product of Kasmlr. Its 
cultivation has apparently from an early time specially flourished about Padmnpuni, 



,r See above, § 04. For repairs of old canals, sec Riijut. 

'" See not© i. \ '<H sq. L';!H(). 
" See note iv. l!tl. n See iv. 1!)L'. 
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the present Pampar, where the Udar lands are still chiefly utilized for it. The 
Fourth Chronicle describes at length the plant and its treatment. Abu-1-Fazl 
mentions it also in the same locality and devotes to it a long notice. 24 

The grapes of Kasmir which Kalhana mentions repeatedly, 2r ' have not retained Grapes, 
their area of cultivation with equal persistence. They must have enjoyed reputa- 
tion outside Kasmir, because the name Ktismird is given by Sanskrit Kosas as the 
designation of a special variety of grapes. 20 They were once plentiful at Martanda, 
where both Kalhana and Fourth Chronicle mention them, and at many other 
localities. 27 In Akbar's time grapes were abundant in Kasmir and very cheap. 
But Abu-l-Fazl notes that the finer qualities were rare. 28 Since then viticulture 
among the people generally has greatly declined. Though vines of remarkable 
size and age can still be found in many places they are mostly wild. The produce 
of grapes is now restricted to a few old gardens at the mouth of the Sind Valley, 
and to the new vineyards established on the Dal shores by the late Maharaja for 
the cultivation of French vines. 2 " 



SECTION VIII. — ETHNOGRAPHY. 

79. It will be useful to refer here briefly to the data we possess regarding 
the old ethnography of Kasmir and the adjacent hill-regions. 

As far as Kasmir itself is concerned our information does not allow us to Kasmiri race, 
connect any particular localities with ethnic divisions. Judging from Kalhana's 
Chronicle and whit other sources of information are available to us, the population 
of Kasmir has shown already in old times the same homogeneity that it does at 
present. The physical and ethnic characteristics which so sharply mark off the 
Kusmiri from all surrounding races, have always struck observant visitors to the 
Valley and have hence often been described. 1 Hiuen Tsiang's brief sketch 
reproduced above is the earliest in date and still applies closely to the modern 
inhabitants. 

That the Kasmiris form a branch of the race which brought the languages of 
the Indo-Aryan type into India, is a fact established by the evidence of their 
language and physical appearance. But when their settlement in the country 
took place, and from which direction they immigrated, are questions beyond the 
present range of historical research. The purity of race which has often been noted 
as distinguishing the great mass of the Kasmir population, may be admitted with a 
qualification. It is probably due not only to the country's natural isolation, but 
also to a ourious faculty for absorbing foreign elements. Colonies of Mughals, 
Pathiins, Punjabis and Panaris settled within comparatively recent times in the 
Valley, are being amalgamated with remarkable rapidity through intermarriage and 
other means. 

See Fourth Clinin. 926 sqq. ; Ain-i AM., 57 Fourth Chron. &i] , 928. 
i. pp. Wu sq. » Ain-i Akb., i. p. 349 j also i. p. 66. 

** i. 42; iv. 192; vii. 408. =» For a detailed account of Kasmir vine- 

* See P. H'.p s.v. yards, see Lawrence, Valley, pp. 361 sq. 
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The complete absorption of these settlements which is going on under our own 
eyes as it were, furnishes a likely analogy for the ethnic history of earlier times. 
We have reason to assume that Kasmir has also in Hindu times been often under 
foreign rule. It is difficult to believe that the reign of foreign dynasties has not 
been accompanied also by settlements of immigrants of the same nationality. But 
it is not likely that these foreign colonies were ever extensive. In any case 
we find no trace of their having retained a distinct and independent existence. 

Various tribal sections of the population are mentioned in Kalhana's narra- 
tive, but we have no means of deciding to what extent they were based on race or 
caste distinctions. The names of the Lavanyas and Tan trim survive in 'Krams' 
or tribal names still borne by sections of the Muhammadan rural population (Lun' 
and Tantr'). 3 But whatever distinctions of race or caste may have originally been 
indicated by these ' Krams,' they have long ago disappeared. It is equally certain 
from an examination of the Chronicle that these sections were never confined to 
particular territorial divisions, but spread over the whole Valley. 

The humblest of these is probably the one which has least changed its 
character during the course of centuries. The modern Dumbs, the descendants of 
the old Dombas, 3 are still the low-caste -watchmen and village-menials as which 
they figure in Kalhana's narrative. They, like the still more despised Vatals or 
scavengers, cannot intermarry with other Kasmlrls. They have thus retained in 
their appearance a distinctive type of their Own which points to relationship with 
the gipsy tribes of India and Europe. 

It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as regards the Ki-lo-to whom 
Hiuen Tsiang mentions as a low-born race settled in Kasmir from early times and 
opposed to the Bauddhas. 4 Their name, usually transcribed Kriiya, cannot be 
traced in indigenous records. There is nothing to support their identification with 
the Klra* as suggested by General Cunningham. 6 The latter seem to have been a 
tribe settled somewhere in the vicinity of Kasmir. 6 

80. The ethnography of the territories immediately adjoining Kasmir can be 
traced quite clearly from the notices of the Eajataranginl. In the south and west 
the adjacent hill-regions were occupied by Khasas. Their settlements extended, as 
shown bv numerous passages of the Chronicle, in a wide semicircle from Kast'vdr 
in the south-east to the Vitastii. Valley in the west. 7 The hill-stateg of Bnjapuri 
and Lohara were held by Khasa families; the dynasty of the latter territory 
succeeded to the rule of Kasmir in the eleventh century. I have shown elsewhere 
that the Khasas are identical with the present Khakha tribe to which most of the 
petty chiefs in the Vitastii Valley below Kasmir, and in the neighbouring hills, 
belong. "We have already seen that the Khakhas have until very recent times 
worthily maintained the reputation which their forefathers enjoyed as marauders 
and turbulent hillmen. 

North of the Vitastii Valley and as far as the Kisanganga we now 6nd the 
Brrmbax as the neighbours of the Khakhas to whom they arc closely related. It is 



- Compare notes v. 248 ; vii. 1171. 

J See note iv. 475 ; also v. 3i>3 sqq. ; 
vi. 84, 182 ; vii. 904, 1133 ; viii. 94. 

These passages show that the PonYbas also 
warned their bread as hunters) fishermen, 
buffoons, quacks, etc., and their daughters 
as singers and danrcrs. Their occupations 
thus closely resembled those of tho gipsies 



whose name, Bom, is undoubtedly derived 
from Skr. domba ; see P. W., s.v. 

4 See Si-yu-ki, transl. Heal., l. pp. V*>, 
ir,6 sqq. 

s See Am. Gengr., p. !»3. 

1 Compare note viii. 2707. 

' Seo note i. 317. 
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probable that the Karnav district was held by them already in old times. 
Ealhana seems to comprise them, viii. 3088, under the designation of Ehasa. 

The upper Eisanganga Valley above S'ardi was in old days already, as at Da'rads. 
present, inhabited by Dards (Skr. Darad, Ddrada) who are often referred to by 
Kalhana as the neighbours of Easmir on the north. 8 Their seats extended then, too, 
probably much further to the north-west, where they are now found in Citral, Yasin, 
Gilgit and the intervening regions towards Easmir. Megasthenes already knew 
them in the Upper Indus regions. Ealhana relating events of his own time speaks 
oiMlecchas further to the north. These might have been Muhammadanized Dards 
on the Indus, and beyond. 9 

The regions immediately to the north-east and east of Easmir were held by Bhauttat. 
the Bhautfas. We have already seen that these represent the people of Tibetan 
descent, the modern Bu(' of Dras, Ladakh and the neighbouring mountain 
districts. 



CHAPTER IV. 
POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 
SECTION I. — FRONTIERS OF ANCIENT KAB'mIB. 

81. Our account of the political topography of ancient Eaimir may conve- 
niently open with a survey of its frontiers. These agree so closely with the natural 
boundaries of the Valley that we have already had occasion to trace them when 
dealing with the mountain-ranges enclosing the latter. It will, however, be useful 
to supplement our information regarding these frontiers by a brief notice of the 
territories which lay beyond thera and formed the neighbours ol the Easmir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the south-east we have first the Valley of Easthavata, the Territories S.E. of 
present East"var (' Eishtwar ' of the maps), on the upper Cinab. It is mentioned Kasmir. 
by Ealhana as a separate hill-state in the time of Ealasa, 1 Its Rajas who were AajfAawifo. 
Hindus till Aurangzeb's time, practically retained their independence until the 
conquest of their territory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The hill-district of Bhadravah lower down on the Cinab is once named in the 
RajataranginT as Bhadravakasa. 2 Its Rajas were tributary to Caraba in recent 
centuries. This was probably the case also in earlier times, as we do not find a 
ruler of Bhadravakasa referred to in Ealhana's lists of hill Rajas. 

The Rajas of Camba, the ancient Campa, on the other hand, figure often Campa. ■ 

in the Easmir Chronicle. 3 Their territory has since early times comprised tho 

' See note i. 317. • See note viii. 2762-61. 



1 See note viii. 690. 
' See note viii. 501. 



> Compare note vii. 218, and Cunninoham, 
Anc. Gew/r., p. 14 i. 
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valleys of the sources of the Ravi between Kangra, the ancient Trigarta, 
and Kasthavata. The ancient Rajput family which rules this hill-state to the 
present day, often intermarried with the Lohafa- dynasty which reigned in 
Kasmir. 

VaUipura. To the west of Camba and south of Bhadravakasa lay the old chiefship of 

Vaxlapuba, the modern Ballavar.* Its rulers are repeatedly referred to in 
Kalhana's narrative. They retained their independence as petty hill-chiefs till 
the rise of the Jammu family early in this century. Ballavar was known also to 
Alberuni. 

Of the political organization of the hill territories between Vallapura in the 
south-east and Rajapuri in the north-west we have no distinct information. The 
Hindu inhabitants of this tract including Ballavar call themselves now Dogras and 
their country Bugar. This name is traditionally derived from Skr. *Bvigarta. 6 
But this term is nowhere found in our historical texts and has probably been con- 
cocted in analogy of the ancient name Trigarta. The original form of the name 
seems to be Durgara* 

It is very probable that the region of the lower and middle hills between the 
limits indicated was already in old times divided into a number of small chiefships. 
Of these some eleven seem to have existed up to the extension of the Sikh power 
into the Panjab Kohistan. 7 They were all absorbed in the growing state of Jammu 
which was originally one of them. 

Among these small hiil-chiefs of limited territory but ancient descent we have 
probably to class the Thakkura Dehgapala on the Cinab who gave his daughter to 
the pretender Bhiksacara in marriage. 8 Also the Raja of Kanda must probably be 
located in this hili-tract. 9 Other Thakkuras in this region are mentioned as 
levying blackmail on Prince Mallarjuna when on his march to Kasmir from the 
plains? 0 

Ftialdfi. Immediately at the foot of the Ban'hal Pass in the territory of Vis al at a we 

find the castle of a ' Khasa lord ' who gave shelter to Bhiksacara and at the time was 
evidently independent. 11 Temporarily the chiefs of the hills immediately south of 
the Pir Pantsal Range may have acknowledged the suzerainty of Btrong Kasmir 
rulers. But during the greatest part of the period which is known to us from 
historical sources, they appear to nave held their own and rather to have levied 
subsidies, i.e. blackmail, from the Kasmir rulers. K 
Territories S.W. 82. Some ot the petty hill-states here referred to must have been included 

and W. of Kasmir. in the region whxh by its ancient name was known as DaRVabhisara. I have 
elsewhere shown that this name as a geographical term was applied to the whole 
tract of the lower and middle hills between the Candrabhaga and Vitasta. 15 The 
combined names of the Darvas and Abhisaras are found already in the ethnographical 
lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhita. A chief of thia region figures 
under the ethnic appellation of Abisares in the accounts of Alexander's Indian 
campaign. 



4 See note vii. 220, and Cunningham, Anc. 
Geogr., p. 135. 

* See Drew, Jummoo, pp. 43 aq. 

* Compare the Camba copperplate, 
edited by Prof. Kiblhobn, Ind. Ant., 
1888, p. 9. 

7 See CvimnfOHAM, Anc. Oeogr., pp. 133 
sqq., where a useful synopsis of the hill-states 



in the central portion of the Panjab Kohistan 
is given. 

" See Rajat. viii. 554 sqq. 

• See note vii. 590. 

10 viii. 1989 sqq. 

11 viii. 1665 sqq. 

" See note vin. 2283. 
" See note i. IK). 
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The most important of the hill-states in this territory was certainly the HAjnpuri. 
Rajapuri, represented by the modern district of Rajauri. 1 * It comprised the 
valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajaurl and its tributaries. OwiDg to its position 
on the most direct route to the Panjnb, Rajapuri was necessarily often brought into 
political relations with Kasmir. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, the 
' kingdom of Rajapuri ' was subject to Kasmir From the tenth century onwards 
we find the chiefs of Rajapuri as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chroniclo tells us of numerous expeditions undertaken into their territory by the 
later Kasrnir kings. The upper Valley of the Tohi of Prunta leading to the Plr 
Pantgal Pass was included in Rajapuri territory. 16 Here lay probably the famous 
stronghold of Rajaqiri known also to Albcruni. 1 * 

Rajapuri took its name from its capital which is repeatedly mentioned by 
Kalhana, and undoubtedly occupied the position of the present town of Rajauri. 17 
The ruling family belonged to the Khasa tribe. Its descendants were the Muham- 
madanized Rajput chiefs who retained this territory down to the present century. 

On the north-west Riijapuri- was adjoined by the territory of Lohara. 18 The I*J>arn. 
chief valley belonging to this hill-state was the present Loh"rin which we have 
already visited when examining the Tds-maidun route. Lohara became important for 
Kasmir from the end of the tenth century onwards when a branch of its ruling 
family obtained the Kasmir throne Subsequently this branch succeeded also to 
Lohara which thus became united with Kasmir under the same ruler. As the 
ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty, the castle of Lohara has played a great 
part during the last reigns -related by Kalhana. The chiefs of Lohara are distinctly 
named as belonging to the Khasa tribe. 

Lohara seems to have included in those times also the town and district of 1'iinwttu. 
Parnotsa, corresponding to the present Punch or Prunts (the Kasmiri form), in the 
lower valley of tne Tohi (Tatt.p).™ In Hiuen Tsiang's time Parnotsa gave it9 
name to the whole hill-state which was then tributary to Kasmir. The Muham- 
raadan Ftajiis of Prunts, closely related to the Kliakhas of the Vitasta Valley, 
remained more or less independent till the conquest of Mahftr;ija Guhib Singh. 
Their territory forms now a separate small principality under a branch of the 
.Tammu family. Parnotsa being on the great route to the western Panjab is often 
mentioned in the Kasmir Chronicles. The large percentage of the Kasmiri element 
in the population of Prunts attests the closeness and ancient date of its relatiou to 
Kasmir. The hills to the south-west cf Prunts were held till early in this century 
by petty chiefs, known as the Rajas of Kolli. It is possible that the small hill- 
state of KaliSjara repeatedly referred to by Kalhana and known also to Kerishta, 
lay in this direction. 2 " 

Proceeding to the north-west of Parnotsa we come to the valley of the Vitastii. Didrwat;. 
This, as h;is already been shown above, was held in old times as an outlying 
frontier district of Kasmir as far down as Bolyas>aka, the present Kuliosa. 
Beyond this point it was occupied by khasas. In Muhammadan times the valley 
was divided between several petty chiefs of the Khakha and Bomba clanB who 



" For a detailed account, see note vi. 2t)6. 
15 Seo note viii. !«(*. 
'« See note vii. 1270. 
17 See vii. 978 sqq. 

'" Compme for a history of Lohara and its 
various localities. Note E, iv. '177. 

VOL. II. 



13 Soe for details note iv. 184. 

Hiuen Tsisng's reference shows Hint the 
town of ParpotsB must be. older than the time 
of Lulilitditya to whom KalhAun ascribes its 
foundation. 

'» Seo note vii. 1266. 
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90em to have acknowledged as their nominal head the Khakha Raja of Muzaffarabad. 
The portion of the valley between Muzaffarilbad and Buliasa bore the old name of 
Dvaravati from which the modern designation of this tract, Dvdrbidi, is derived. 31 
Uiaia 83. Further to the west and beyond the course of the Vitasta after its great 

bend, lay the ancient kingdom of Urasa. 32 Its greatest part is comprised in the 
British district of Huzara between the Vitasta and the Indus. It is the Odapcra. or 
"Apaa of Ptolemy ; its ruler figures as Arsakes in the accounts of Alexander's 
campaign. Hiuen Tsiang who mentions the territory by the name of Wu-la-shi, 
found it tributary to Kaimlr. Though this dependence seems soon to have ceased 
we find Urasa often referred to in the Rajatarangini. The account of S'amkara- 
varman's ill-fated expedition in this direction furnishes us with a clue as to the 
position of the old capital of Urasa. It probably lay between the present Mansahra 
and Ahbottabad. 23 

Kalhnna's notice of an expedition undertaken In his own time mentions 
in Urasu ATYUORArunA. I have shown in my note on the passage that this 
locality is probably represented by the modern Agrur, situated towards the 
'Black Mountains.' We have an intermediary form of the name in Ptolemy's 
'IOdyovpas, given as the designation of a ' town ' in Ovapcra north of Taxila. 8 * 

In Muhammadan tim?s Urasa was includod in the region known as Pakkli. 
This is defined by Abu-1-Fazl as comprising the whole of the hill territory between 
Kasniir in the east and the Indus on the west.- 6 To Pakhli belonged also the 
lower valley of the Kisanganga and the valleys of the streams which flow into 
the latter from the Kajnug range and the mountains to the north-west of Kasmir. 
KuTitihu. This tract which is now known as Karnav or Karnau, bore the old name of 

Karnaha. It seems to have been held by small chiefs nominally tributary to 
Kasmir even in later Hindu times. 20 It is but rarely mentioned in the Chroruole. 
The inhabitants were Khaias, 27 who are represented by the modern Bomba clans 
still holding Karnitv. Their Raj As were practically independent till the Sikh 
conquest and often harried the north-western parts of Kairair. 28 The last irruption 
of the Karnav Bombus and their allies, the Khakha chiefs of the Vitasta Valley, 
occurred as late as 1840. 

The valley of the Kisanganga above its junction with the Karnav river and as 
far as S'ardi, forms a .separate tract known as Drdua This is possibly the Durdnia 
mentioned in a passage of Kalhana's Chronicle. 2 ' The northernmost portion of the 
tract seems to have been a dependency of Kasniir even during the later Hindu 
reigns. At S'ardi we find the shrine of SaRADA, one of the most sacred Tirthas of 
old Kasmir. To this as well as an old feudal Btronghold in its neighbourhood we 
shall h ftve occasion to refer below/ 10 

Through S'ardi leads a route to Cilus on the Indus. But this territory as 
well as the other portions of the upper Indus Valley lay apparently quite outside 
the sphere of Kasmir political influence. Hence we meet nowhere in the Chronicles 
with their ancient names. 



*' See note v. 214 and above, § 53. 

- Kor n dt-tniled nynopsisof the old noticei, 
see note v. 217. 

See note v. 217, and Cunninoham, Anc. 
Ctnt/r., p. 104. 

" Compare note viii. 3402. 

* S?e Ain-i Akl,., ii. pp. DBO sq. 



* Compare note viii. 248R. 

* See viii. 276H, 3006, 3088. 

* Compare for the modern Karn&v, Baibs, 
Gazetteer, p. 228. 

» See note viii. 2709. 
» See § 127. 
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84. Immediately above S'ardi the valley of the Kisauganga turns, as we have Jiarnd territory, 
seen, into a narrow uninhabited gorge. At the other end of this gorge we reach 
the territory of the Dards. Their settlements on the Upper Kisanganga and its 
tributaries seem to have formed a separate little kingdom, called by a general name 
DaraddesSa in the Chronicle. 31 Its rulers who bore Hindu names, more than once 
attempted invasions of Kasmir. 

Daratpum, ' the town of the Dards,' which was their residence, may have 
occupied the position of the modern Gurez (map ' Goorais '). 3J The latter is the 
chief place of the Valley where the Nawfibs, governing it till the Sikh conquest, 
resided. The ' Mleccha ' chiefs who on two occasions figure as the Dard Rajas' 
allies from the north, were perhaps rulers of other Darad tribes further towards the 
Indus who had been early converted to Islam. 33 

Crossing from the head-waters of the Kisangangn to those of the Dras River The Blmut(aA\\.\u\. 
we reach high-level valleys inhabited by people of Tibetan race and language, the 
Bhauttas of the Chronicles. The Rajatarahgini tells us nothing of the political 
organization or topography of the Bhautta territories. It is, however, possible that 
we have a reference to Leh, the capital of Ladfikh, in "the foreign country called 
Loli" which Kalhana names in iii. 10. Nor do the later Chronicles supply us with 
details, though the several invasions which Kasmir suffered from this side give 
Jonaraja and S'rivara occasion to refer more frequently to the Bhauttas and their 
rulers. 

It may, however, be noted that S'rivara already knows the terms 'Little and 
Great .fl/utf/a-land.' 34 They refer to Baltistan (Skardo) and Ladakh which have 
continued to be known to the present day as ' Little and Great Tibet,' or among 
Kasmlris as Lukh Butim and IJuif Buhui.** These terms are in fact of a far older 
date, as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as ' Little and Great Poliu.' 30 

The eastern frontier of Kasmir is, as we have seen, formed by a mountain 
range which runs from the Znji-Lii almost due south towards Kasfvur. Along this 
range on the east lies a long narrow valley, marked as ' Maru-Wardwan ' on the 
map (in Kasmirl, Madirddvav). It is drained by a large river which joins the 
Cinab near the town ofKast/'vOr. Owing to its high elevation and rigorous climate 
it is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. Drew's race-map 
and other authorities this consists now ehiellv of Kasmiris. 

Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain. The valley is 
nowhere mentioned in our old Kasmirian texts. 37 It is hence doubtful whether it 
belonged to Kasmir territory in Hindu times. Yet Abu-l-Far.l counts it among the 
Parganas of Kasmir. 3 " Beyond it to the east stretches an uninhabited belt of 
high mountains and glaciers, dividing Madiviidvan from the Tibetan tracts of Suru 
and Zanskar. To the south we reach onco more the territory of Kiisthavata from 
which our survey of the Kasmir frontiers .started. 



" Compare vii. 911 ; for other references to 
tlio Darails, note i. 312. 
See note vii. 911. 
■ Vl See note viii. 2762. 

u See & riv. iii. 445 (Sukymahrhaiibhut- 
((tflfmu). 

35 Bufun, connected with the ethnic term 
Hut* < Bhan yta (see above, § 58), is the Kasniiri 
lei in for Tibet in general. 



M Compare A. Rkmusat, Nnurmux me.lnni/p* 
asiatiques, i. p. 191 ; and Sir H. Yui.e, Cathay, 
p. lxx. 

31 The Trisariulhyami'ihatmya which refers 
to the Valley as Mariavritirrr, cannot claim 
any particular antiquity. 

:1 Sec Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 3tt>. 
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SECT [ON II. — ANCIENT POLITICAL DIVISIONS. 

Kiamnnijvn, 85. The Valley of Kasmir to which wc now return once more, has from early 

M.nlamii'ijyn. times been divided into two great parts, known by their modern names as Kamrtiz 
and Mardz. These terms are derived from Skr. Kramarajya and Madavabajya, 
which are found very frequently in the Rajata.rariginl as well as the later 
Chronicles. 1 The original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition 
of the S'rinagar Pandits generally. With the old name Madavarajya, however, I 
found only those few scholars acquainted who, like the late Pandit Damodara and 
Pandit Govind Kaul, had specially studied Kal liana's Chronicle. 

According to the generally prevailing notion Maraz comprises the districts on 
both sides of the Vitasta above S'rinagar, and Kamraz those below. The present 
tradition places the boundaries of the two great divisions more accurately at the 
Shergarhi palace. That the boundary was already in old times indicated by a line 
drawn through the capital is easilv proved by an examination of all passages in the 
Kiijatarai'igini and other Chronicles naming Madavarajya and Kramara jya. They 
invariably show localities situated above S'rinagar in the former and those below in 
latter division. 

We arrive at the same result on a reference to the Ain-i Akbari. Abu-I- 
Fa/.l distinctly informs us that "the whole kingdom was divided under its ancient 
rulers into two divisions, Mariij on the east, and Kamroj on the west." 2 He then 
proceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Parganas into which Kasmir was divided 
under Akbar's administration, separately under the two main heads of Maraj and 
Kamraj. The city of S'rinagar is counted with the former, and so are also all 
Parganas above the capital ; those below are shown in Kamraj. 

The term Kamraz has in modern times occasionally been used also in a more 
restricted sense, for the designation of the Parganas to the west and north-west of 
the Volur lake. This usage probably arose from the fact that at various periods 
several of the small Parganas in this portion of the Valley were for administrative 
purposes grouped together in one Pargana, to which t he name Kamraj was given. 3 
This circumstance explains the different accounts referred to by Prof. Biihler in his 
note on the term Kramarajya. 1 

Though the terms Madavarajya and Kramarajya are so often employed in the 
Chronicles, we have no distinct evidence of the two divisions having in Hindu 
times formed separate administrative units or provinces. It is possible that this 
was the case at one or the other period. But Abii-l-Fa/d's account as well as the 
usage traceable from his time to the present day show that the terms in their popu- 
lar geographical significance could maintain themselves quite independently of 
administrative divisions. 

Administrative 86. The whole of the Valley has from an early date been subdivided for 

districts. administrative purposes into a considerable number of small districts known in 

' See note ii. lfi. 

: Compare Ain-i Akh., ii. p. 3<W. 

3 Tims Ahu-I-Fazl's table seems to show 
that in Akbar's time the old Parganas of 
I'tt.ir. I.olau, Hamal. and Mach'pfir were em- 
l.mlied in the large Pugana of ' Kamraj ': Sfe 
Am-i Akl>.. p. 371. In Modi vroffs mid Huron 



Hii.-el's list the Pargana Kamraj includes 
Uttar, Hamal, and Mach'pfir. Owin» to the 
frequent changes of the Pargana divisions (see 
bulow) the extent of the ' Pargana Kamraj 
has also varied from time to time. 
4 See Report, p. II. 
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recent times as ' Parganas.' Tlu;i r ancient designation was visnya. 5 The munl>er, 
names, ami limits of those sub-divisions have been subject to considerable variations 
during the period over which our documents extend. The great majority of the 
Parganas known in recent times can be safely assumed to have existed already 
during Hindu rule. This is proved by the fact that the names of numerous 
Parganas are found in their ancient forms already in the ltfijatarangini and tlm 
other Chronicles. But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a complete 
list of the Parganas. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail the map 
of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch during Hindu times. 

The Lokaprakasa, it is true, tells us of the division of Kasmir into twenty- 
seven ' Visayas,' and enumerates some nineteen of the latter. But several of the 
names are so corrupt as to be beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly 
modern look. In any case it is impossible to lix the date to which this notice may 
belong or to judge of its authenticity." 

Abu-l-Fa/.l's account is the first which presents us with a systematic statement Alm-I-Fasjl's 
of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest, because it shows us how their Pargaua list, 
list could be increased or readjusted within certain limits according to fiscal 
requirements or administrative fancies. The return of AsafKhan reproduced by 
Abu-l-Fazl shows thirty-eight Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi 'All con- 
tained forty-one. The difference is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and 
the splitting-up of other Parganas. The Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue assessments. Thus, e.g., Patan was 
assessed at circ. 5300 Kharwars, while the revenue from ' Kamraj ' amounted to 
446.500 Kharwars. 

The number of Parganas had changed but little during Mugjial and Pathan 
times. For the Sikhs on their conquest of the Valley, seemed to have found thirty- 
six as the accepted traditional number. But there had been various changes in the 
names and extent of these Parganas. These changes became still more frequent 
under the Sikh administration, as is seen by a comparison of the lists given by 
Moorcroft (1823), Haron Hiigel (1835), and Vigne (1840?). They all show a total 
of thirty-six Parganas, but differ from each other in the names of individual 
Parganas. 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas continued Modem Pm-gaya 
during Dogra Rule. The most accurate list I am able to refer to for this most llsts ' 
recent period, is that given by Major Mates. It shows a total of forty-three 
Parganas for the year 1865. 7 Subsequently Tahsils were constituted, after the 
fashion of British provinces, with a view to reducing the number of sub-divisions. 
The latest list shows eleven Tahsils." In their constitution little regard was paid to 



5 Compare for tho term vimyn, v. fil ; viii. 
IL'IK), 1413, •2(iH7. 

Tho later Chroniclers use also the trim 
rilnfra; corap, e.g. Jonar. 141 ; If rip. ii. I!': iii. 
•J-\ ir>!), 4->r>. 

The expression Pargana may have boon 
introduced by the Mughal administration. 
Its Skr. original *purnyana is not found in the 
Chronicles. 

'' Of tho Lokaprakflsa's Visayas K/int/iiirami, 
X'nmtihi, l.nhtrn x Aulmin/n. Nifttin, Khailiirtiirt 
correspond clearly to the KlifiyfiNVii ina.S'anuhi. 



Lahara, Holadfi, Nililsva, Khaduvi of tho 
Rajatarahgini. Ekcna, Devaxtivi may possibly 
be corruptions for Evenaka and Devaaarusa. 
Kriulhana, Drarifninti, IShrhya, Phogva seem 
to represent the modern Parganas of Kruhiu, 
Dfoits, Hring, Phakh. Calnna, Vitatthn, 
Oati-ai'Tii ifrtittftpdri, Ailri, JIdri, Jalahadiyit, 
aro quite uncurtain. 

' See (t'azftffrr, pp. °. sqq. 

" Compare tho sketch-map attached to Mr. 
I.AWlSKNCU's I'nlley. 
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the historical division of the country. Fortunately, however, KasmirTs are as con- 
servative in their topographical nomenclature as in many other matters. The old 
Pargana names are hence still in ordinary use and likely to remain so for some time 
to come. 9 

The absence of a complete list of Parganas for an earlier period and the changes 
in their constitution during more recent times make a systematic exposition of the 
ancient territorial divisions impracticable. In a separate note I have given a com- 
parative table of the Pargana lists we possess since Akbar's time. There, too, I 
have indicated the ancient equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be 
traced in the Sanskrit Chronicles. 10 
Density of popula- 87. The large number of administrative sub-divisions which, as we have seen, 
tion. p 0eg Dac k to an early date, may be taken as an indication of the dense population of 

the Valley. We have no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number 
of the population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is every 
reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than at the present 
day. The existence of a very great number of deserted village sites in all parts of 
the country, the remains already alluded to of a far more extended system of irri- 
gation, the number of great temple-ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people, — 
all point to the same conclusion. 

The present century has witnessed in Kasmir a series of appalling famines and 
epidemics. These wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the rural population par- 
ticularly. The last famine, 1877-79, alone is supposed to have removed three-fifths 
of the population from the Valley." The political vicissitudes, too, of the first half 
of the century had a baneful influence on the economical condition of Kasmir, and 
brought about an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. 

Notwithstanding all these trials the population, which in 1835 was estimated 
at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to the census of 1891. 
These figures indicate great powers of recuperation, and yet it is held by competent 
judges that the present agricultural population is by no means sufficient even for 
the iand actually under cultivation. It would hence manifestly be hazardous to 
make any guess as to the numbers which the country might have supported 
in the most prosperous times of Hindu rule. 
Number of villages. The fact of Kasmir having possessed a far greater population in ancient times 
helps to explain the curious traditional verse which puts the number of villages in 
Kasmir at 66.063. The verse is found twice in the Lokaprakasa and still lives in 
the oral tradition of the Brahmans throughout the Valley. It has been reproduced 
from the latter in Pandit Snhibrrim's Tlrthasaiiigraha. 12 That it can claim some 
antiquity is evident from the allusion made to the same number in Jonar.ijas 
Chronicle." Though that figure must have at all times implied a considerable ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the subject, hvrn 
Sharifu-d-din whose information, collected about a.d. 1400, is on the whole accurals 



' The Survey of India maps indicate the 
approximateextcnt of the Parganas recognized 
in the fifties. 

" See Supplementary Note lilt. 

Individual Pargana names will be noticed 
below in connection with our detailed survey 
of the Valley. 



" Comparo for this and other statistical 
details Mr. Lawrence's Valley, pp. 223 sqq. 

12 $n'tir i/iiimamhatriim fnffir gramamtnm 
en | .w.HfiV i/nimdn tinyo yriima hyrtat Kaimirn- 
munilalnm II ; compare Lokaprakdia, in Intl. 
fitnrlirn, xviii. p. 375. 

1:1 See Jm.m: (Ho. ed.), lo3. 
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and matter-of-fact, records: "It is popularly believed that in the whole of the 
province — plains and mountains together — are comprised 100,000 villages." The 
land is thickly inhabited." It is curious that Mirza Haidar, who had ruled Kasmir 
himself, copies this statement without modification or dissent. 



SECTION ITT. — THE OLD AND NEW CAPITALS. 

88. The ancient divisions of Kramarajya and Madavarajya are separated by S'linngm-a inHhien 
a line drawn through S'rlnagar. This fact, as well as the great historical interest Tailing s timu. 
attaching to S'rlnagar as the capital of the country, make it a convenient starting- 
point for our survey. The history of Kasmir has always been reflected as it 
were in that of its capital. The site of the' latter has not changed for more 
than thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical data 
which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of S'rinagar ami 
to trace back the city's history to the time of its foundation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the Kasmir capital about a.d. 631, and whose 
record is the earliest we possess, found it already in the position of the present 
S'rinagar. He describes it as situated along the bank of a great river, i.e. the 
Vitasta, 12 or 13 li long from north to south and 4 or 5 li broad from east to west. 
About 10 li to the south-east of this, ' the new city,' the pilgrim notices a Buddhist 
convent which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site of ' the old 
city ' on the south. 

It is the merit of General Cunninoham to have first recognized that the situa- 
tion here indicated for the new capital of Hiuen Tsiang's time corresponds exactly 
to that of the modern S'rinagar. 1 A glance at the map shows that the position ami 
dimensions ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang to the new city apply to that part of 
S'rinagar which occupies the right or eastern river-bank, and which, as we shall see, 
forms the older portion of the city. The two and a half miles represented by the 
12 or 13 li of the Chinese measurement, agree accurately with the length of the 
city within its ancient limits along the right bank of the Vitasta. The estimate 
of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 li) is equally correct. 

89- The position of ' the old city ' is marked by • the present village of r,inhnh//ii ; ;/rhin. 
Pdndrethan which derives its name from the appellation Puranadhikthana, mean- 
ing ' the old capital.' It lies to the south-east of S'rinagar, just as Hiuen Tsiung 
says, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with bold slopes to a height 
of some 3000 feet above the village. Measured from the nearest point of old 
S'rinagar the distance to the presumptive site of the monastery, between Pandrct;han 
and the steep hillside, is exactly 2 miles or 10 li. The history of ' the Old Capital ' 
is so closely connected with that of S'rinagara that it will be useful to acquaint 
ourselves first with the data bearing upon it. 

H Soe Tarikh-i Itathidi, p. 430. It may be noted in passing tliut according 

Ritter who produces the passage of the to the census of 18!) I the nninhcr of villages 

Ziifarnama from De la Croix's translation, in Kasmir was then reckoned at L',870. 

shows the number of villages as 10,000 ; see 

Alien, ii. p. 1123. 

Gen. Cunningham's identification was first indicated, J.A.S.D., 1848, p. For n 

fuller account, see Anc. lieagr., pp. !KI M|q. 
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Tli." name of Puranadiiisthana meets us first in Kal liana's account of tho 
reign of King Pravarasena I. (or S'resthasena) who is said to have erected there 
a shrine known as [S'iva] Pravaresvara. 2 At the beginning of the tenth century 
the minister Meruvardhana built at Puranadhisthana a Visnu temple called after 
his own name. This has been rightly identified by General Cunningham with 
the well-preserved little temple which still stands in the village of Pandrethan 
and has often been described by European travellers. 3 Even in Kalhana's own 
time pious foundations are recorded at this ancient site. 

The identity of Pandrethan with the site named in the Chronicle as 'the Old 
Capital •' is proved by ample evidence. It is indicated in the old gloss on Rajat. v. 
267, and is still known to Pandit tradition. S'rivara in describing the flight of some 
troops which had been defeated in S'rinagar and were retiring along the Vitasta to 
the east, speaks of the road from the SamudrAmatha (Sud"rmar on the right bank 
of the river near the Second Bridge) to Pftrvtidhist liana, as covered with the corpses 
of the slain. 4 It is clear that by the latter designation, which also means ' the Old 
Capital," he refers to our present Pandrethan. This name itself is the direct 
phonetic derivative of Puranadhisthana} 
Aioka's Siinagari. 90. General Cunningham has assumed that ' the Old Capital ' marked by the 
site of Pandrethan was in reality the ancient S'rinagari which Kalhana mentions 
as a capital founded by the great Asoka. c His assumption was based on another 
passage of the Chronicle which mentions the foundation of the shrine of Jyestha- 
rudra at S'rinagari by Jalauka, the son of Asoka. General Cunningham thought 
he could recognize this shrine in the extant temple on the top of the Takht-i 
Sulaiman' hill, below which, at a distance of about one and a half miles, Pandrethan 
is situated. 

I have shown in Note (7 (i. 124) that no reliance can be placed on the alleged 
tradition which General Cunningham had adduced as the sole proof of his location 
of the shrine. Yet at tho same time the evidence recorded by me proves that 
Jyesfharudra must have been worshipped either on the hill its 'If or in its close 
vicinity. Accordingly Asoka's S'rinagari may safely be looked for in the same 
neighbourhood. 

A further indication is furnished by the significant name Purdiiddhlsfhrinn, 
' the Old Capital.' It shows that the site of Pandrethan must have once been 
occupied by an important city. Next it is to be noted that Kalhana's narrative 
knows nothing of any other capital which might have been founded in this vicinity 
previous to the new capital built by Pravarasena II. on the site of the present 
S'rinagar. Lastly we have an indication in the very name S'rinwjara which 
Travarasena's city has fume to bear in general usage instead of its proper and 
official designation Pravarapura. 

: See note iii. 00, where detailed references 
have been given regarding tlie site. 

;l See note v. 267, also for a description of 
the temple. 

' See S'rh: iv. 200. 

' The Ks. derivative of Skr. pnrnnn is 
pnin' ; this forms, with assimilation of tho 
initial double consonant, the first part Pan- of 
the modern name. The elision of the second 
ri. in Ihe assumed intermediary form *P\ur\a- 
tnh/ff/ian is accounted for by the influence of 



the stress-accent which lies on tho second 
syllable of the modern name. Tho develop- 
ment of tho combination lid into ndr is paral- 
leled by similar cases in other Tiido-Aryan 
Vernaculars; comp. e.g. GlUBllsoN, P/immloi/i/, 
Z.D.M.G., I. p. 37, § ll"i. 

The nasalization of f mav be of recent dnto, 
as tho old gloss of A„ on Rajat. v. 207, shows 
tho name an Pami/dflhnn, i.e. Phi'drfl/ian. 

" See Note C, i.' I -'J. 
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If Asoka's S'rinagari actually lay at or near the present Pnu die than the Transfer of name 
transfer of its name (meaning ' the City of S'i i, i.e. Laksmi ') to the new capital is tu llew 
most readily accounted for. General Cunningham already has rightly pointed out 
the numerous analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other 
Indian capitals. 7 Pravarasena's city was practically contiguous to the older 
S'rinagari and existed for centuries side by side With it. We can hence easily 
understand why popular usage retained for the new capital the old familiar desig- 
nation. 8 Exactly in the same way the several new cities founded by successive 
kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued to be known simply by the name of 
Delhi, though each of them was originally intended to bear the distinctive name of 
its founder. 

Though PuranadhisthAna had sunk to small importance already in Hindu times, 
extensive remains of ancient buildings can still be traced on the terraced slopes 
rising immediately to the north and north-east of lVuidrcthan. 3 Those to the north 
extend close to the gap, known as Ait'gaj, between the Takht-i Sulaiman and the 
hills east of it. 

The advantages of Pandrcthan as the site for a great city cannot be compared 
with those offered by the position of S'rinagar. Yet the close vicinity of the 
Vitasta, coupled with the security from floods which the near hill-slopes afford, must 
have been appreciated in an early period when probably the riveraine flats of the 
valley were less drained. The small semicircular glens lying between projecting 
spurs both north and east of the present village, with their gentle slopes offer con- 
venient building sites. The fertile shores of tne Dal are also within easy reach of 
Pilndrethan through the gap already mentioned. It is probably in this direction 
that we have to look for the Sarighariima Hiuen Tsiang names in connection with 
' the old city.' 

91. Kalhana's Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the origin of the Pravarasena - .'. now 



new city whi-h was the capital of Kasmlr in his own time and destined to remain so 
to the present day. 10 Kalhana attributes the foundation of this capital to King 
Pravarasena II. The topographical details of his description make it clear 
beyond all doubt that its site was that of the present S'rinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravarasena's town was duly recognized by 
General Cunningham, who referred to the close agreement between the general 
features of Kalhana's description and the situation of the present capital. He also 
pointed out that Kalhana distinctly mentions as one of the pious buildings founded 
in Pravarasena's city that very Jaycndravihara in which Hiuen Tsiang resided 
during his long stay in the Kasmlr capital. 11 Subsequently Prof. Buhlek noticed 
the survival of several old local names for parts of the modern city, which also 
prove its identity with Pravarasena's capital. 13 Many other ancient buildings and 
localities which Kalhana mentions in Pravarasena's town have since been identified 
by me within the modern S'rinagar and in its environs. 

The attribution of this new capital to King Pravarasena rests on equally 
strong proof. Through a chain of references extending over nearly twelve 



capital. 



Name of 
l'ntrantjitira. 



7 Soe Anr. flem/i:, pp. 07 sq. 

* Tho feminine) form Srinnyari is used also 
for the new capital j conip. note i. 104. There 
is thus no difference in the name as applied 
to both Aaoka's awl Pravarasena's cities. For 
a whimsical etymology of European growth 
which has turned Niinnt/nrn, 1 the City of 



S'ri,' into 'the City of the Sun,' see above, 
§ 4, note. 

• Soe note iii. Pf>. 

"> See iii. 33<J-3li3. 

11 See Anc. Ofoyr., p. 07; also above, 
noto iii. 3W5. 

Compare Itr/mit, p. 10. 
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centuries we can trace the use of the name Pravarapura, shortened bhlmavat for 
Pravarasenapura, as the official and correct designation of the city occupying the 
site of the present S'rinagar. We have found this appellation already in the 
record of the T'ang Annals going back to the commencement of the eighth century. 
It is found also in the works of Ksemendra, Bilhana, and numerous other 
Kasmirian authors. It has continued to be used to the present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes, and similar documents. 13 

The date of King Pravarasena II. whose name the above designation of the 
new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed with accuracy. Various 
historical and numismatic indications, however, make it probable that he ruled 
about the middle of the sixth century. Thus we can easily understand that at the 
time of Hiuen Tsiang's visit (a.d. 631) S'rinagara or Pravarapura was still the 
' new city.' 

92. The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapura as recorded by 
Kalhana is of considerable interest. Though largely interwoven with legendary 
matter it preserves for us a series of exact topographical data. Kalhana's 
story is contained in verses 336-349 of the Third Book, and runs briefly as 
follows." 

When King Pravarasena II. had returned from his victorious expeditions 
abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear his name. He was 
then residing in the city of his grandfather, Pravarasena I., i.e. in Puriinadhisthana. 15 
From there the king went forth at night in order, as the text says, "to ascertain in 
a supernatural way the proper site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the 
new city." On his way he reached a stream which skirted a burning-ground, and 
was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other bank of the 
stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible form. Promising hira fulfilment 
of his desire, the demon invited the king to cross over to his own side by the embank- 
ment he was preparing for him. Thereupon the Raksasa stretched out his own 
knee from the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahdsarit to be parted 
by an embankment (setu). The courageous Pravarasena drew out his dagger 
(ksurihi), cut with it steps into the flesh of the Raksasa, and thus crossed oyer to 
the place which has since been known as Ksiiriknbula. The demon then indicated 
to him the auspicious time and disappeared after telling him to build his town 
where he would see the measuring line laid down in the morning. This line 
(sutra) of the Vctala the king eventually discovered at the village of S'dritaka at 
which the goddess S'drikd and the demon Attn resided. There he built his city 
in which the first shrine erected was the famous one of S'iva Pravaresvara. 

Keeping in view the details of the ancient topography of S'nuagar we can 
still follow up step by step the localities by which the legend here related leads 
King Pravarasena to the site of his new city. We have already seen that the 
Mahdsarit is the stream, now known as Tsunth Kul, which flows from the Dal 



11 For detailed referenced see note iii. 330- 
340. 

ri-Pravfirajrure (for S* rivrnvaragcnapitr*) 
in often written in tlie abbreviated form 
S'riprr in the formulas of the Lokaprakaaa, in 
almanacs, etc. 

Kalhana often uses the simple Pura for 
lYivarapura and Tinparn for S'rinagara. 

" For all detailed references in connection 



with this story, note iii. 330-349 should be 
consulted. . 

'* That PuruTtdrthiithdna is meant is proved 
by iii. 00. 

There Kalhana, spoaking of a foundation nt 
Pravarasona I. in his capital, by a kind of 
anachronism uses the designation of 1 uraua- 
dhisthMia. 
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into the Vitasta. Near its confluence with the Vitasta, which we have also 
found already mentioned as a Tirtha, there existed until the times of Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh, a much-frequented Hindu burning Ghat. It was undoubtedly 
of ancient date. Kalhana relates how the body of King Uccala, murdered 
in his palace at S'rinagar, was hurriedly cremated at the burning place 
situated on the island at the confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitasta. 19 It is 
certain that the island of May^sum (Skr. Maksikasvamin) is meant here, at the 
western end of which the Mahasarit or Tsiinth Kul falls into the Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from the Dal is bounded on its northern bank by an old Setu. 
embankment which stretches from the west foot of the Takht-i Sulaiman close to 
the high bank to the Vitasta near the Second Bridge. This embankment which is 
the most substantial around S'rinagar and only known by the general designation 
of Suth (from Skr. setu), ' dyke,' is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects 
the whole of the low-lying portions of the city on the right river-bank as well as the 
floating-gardens and shores of the Dal which would otherwise be exposed to annual 
inundations from the Vitasta. A tradition still heard by Mr. Vigne ascribed the 
construction of this embankment to King Pravarasena. 17 It is indeed evident 
that its construction was a necessary condition for the safety of the newly founded 
city. 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it was this old 
dyke in which the popular legend recorded by Kulhana recognized the leg and knee 
of the demon. A glance at the map shows that the eastern portion of the ' Suth ' 
turns sharply at a right angle and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Ksuni- 
kabala was the name of the place where Pravarasena according to the legend was 
supposed to have reached firm ground after crossing the stream. I have shown 
that this name in the form of its Kasmiri derivative Khua"bal still attaches to the 
city quarter which lies at the western end of the ' Suth.' 18 Finally it will be 
seen from the map that Kalhana's words regarding the ' Setu ' dividing the waters 
of the Mahasarit describe exactly the present embankment which has on one side 
the Tsunth Kul, and on the other the various marshes and canals fed by the Mar. 
It has been shown above that this second outflow of the Dal also shared the old 
name of Mahasarit. 19 

93. The name of the village S'uritaka where the demon Bhowed the king the Extent of 
proper site for his city, has long ago disappeared. Its position, however, is suflfi- Pravarmniiii. 
ciently marked by the mention of the goddess S'arikii. The latter, a form of Durga, 
has since ancient times been worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the 
central part of S'rinagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the 
bill, Hdr"parvat, is the regular phonetic derivative of Skr. S'auikaparvata. By 
this name it is designated in the later Chronicles and Mahatmyas. 2 " 

Another passage of the Rajatarangini shows that the term Vetdlasfdrapdta, 
' the demon's measuring line,' clearly connected with the above legend, was also in 



" See viii. 339. 

17 Seo Vione, Travrlt, ii. p. 09. 

'" Sue noto iii. 339-349 (p. 101). 

" Compare § (v>. 

=" Seo noto iii. 339-349 (p. 101). 

7/rir" ia the Kasmiri name of the goddess 
Kiirika as well as of the IfarikA bird (Maina); 
cimii[i. lirm.Kn, Rrpnrt, pp. Hi 8q. 

Panjiiliis and other foreign visitors from 



India have by a popular etymology turnod 
the ' Hill of S'arikA ' into the ' Hill of Hari 
(Visnu),' or the ' Verdant Hill.' The latter 
interpretation could he justified only on tho 
principle of lucutt a nmi-tucrndo ; for vorduro 
is scarce indeed on the rocky facos of tho 
S'iirikaparvat.1. Dr. HEUNiKn already, Trawl*, 
p. 398, was told this popular etymology, no 
doubt by his friends from Delhi. 
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Inter times applied to the limits of the oldest part of Pravarapura. 21 But our 
materials do not enable us to ascertain these limits in detail. Kalhana, it is true, 
has not failed to specify them, as he mentions the temples of Vardlianasvcimin anil 
Viivakarmnn as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasena's city." Unfortunately 
tho position of neither of them can now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city was at first confined to the right 
bank of the river. Kalhana tells this distinctly/ 3 and those sites and structures 
which he particularly mentions in his description of Pravarasena's capital, are all 
found, as far as they can be identified, on the right bank. The account of Hhieu 
Tsiang and the T'ang Annals shows that even in the seventh century Pravarapura 
extended mainly along the eastern bank of the river. 21 
Description of Kalhana follows up his account of the foundation of the new city with a brief 

Pi'iivurunursi. description of its splendours. 23 He notes the extravagant story of its having once 
counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and refers to the regularly arranged markets 
with which its founder provided it. The city of his own time still boasted of 
"mansions which reached, to the clouds," built, no doubt, mostly of wood, just as 
the mass of private houses in modern S'rinagar. 20 

When he mentions " the streams meeting, pure .and lovely, at pleasure-residences 
and near market streets," he evidently means the numerous canals from the Dal 
and Anch'ar lakes which intersect the suburbs and also pass through the heart of 
the city. They and the river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the market 
traffic, and all principal Bazars are built along their banks.- 7 The 8'arikaparvata 
receives due mention as " the pleasure-hill from which the splendour of all the 
houses is visible as if from the sky." Nor does he forget to praise the cool water 
of the Vitusta which the citizens find before their very houses on hot summer 
days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with which 
successive kings had adorned Pravarapura, and of which so many are particularly 
mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and imposing appearance of these 
structures we can even at the present day form some idea if we examine their 
maRsive remains which meet us in every part of modern S'rinagar. Tho high 
embankments which now line the course of the river within the city, are mainly 
composed of carved slabs, columns and other ancient stone materials. Their 
profusion and imposing dimensions must impress even a superficial observer with 
an idea of the architectural splendour of ancient S'rlnagara. 
Advantages of site 94. It can scarcely be the result, of chance that Pravarasena's city has escaped 
of sS'ihmyara. tne f nte 0 f 8U ni .„,y I n( li„„ capitals, of being superseded by later foundations. 

There had indeed not been wanting attempts on the part of later rulers to transfer 

-' Soe note vi. 191. 
3 iii. 3".7. 
° iii. 3o8. 

» See above, !), 10. 
* vii. ;j">7-:i<>:>. " 

■ Both Mirza Haidar and Ahu-l-Eazl speak 
admiringly of tlio many lofty houses of 
S'rinagar, built of pine wood. Tina material 
wha used then at now, as hi inn cheap mid 
more secure against earthquakes. According 
to Mima Haidar ■■ most of those houses are at 
lea.il live stories high, ami each story contains 



apartments, halls, galleries, anil towers"; see 
Tarlkji-iJiathiili, p. liV 

That the mass of private dwellings in 
S'rinagar was already in Hindu limes con- 
structed of wood, is shown by Kajal. viii. l'."!!K). 
The many disastrous tires i.ionlcd point to 
the same conclusion. 

-' 1/scfnl and convcnii nt as these emu's 
undoubtedly are, it is rather dillicult to con- 
cede to them now the epithets of ' pure and 
lovely.' They add. however, greatly to tho 
pii'lii'rcsipicncss of tin; city, and certainly 
make the want of carriage loads less felt. 
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tlie capital to other sites which they had chosen for their own cities. The great 
Lalitaditya, then Jayapida, Avantivannan, and S'amkaravarman, had successively 
endeavoured to effect this object. The great ruins of Parihfisapura, .Tayapura and 
Avantipura show sufficiently that the failure of the first three kings was not due in 
any way to deficient means or want of purpose. 

Of Lalitaditya the Chronicle distinctly records that he proposed, Nero-like, to 
burn down the old capital to assure the predominance of his own creation, 
Parihiisapura. Yet each one of these temporary capitals speedily sank into 
insignificance, while Pravarapura has continued to be the political and cultural 
centre of Kasmir down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of S'rlnagar to the great 
natural advantages of its site. Occupying a place close to the true centre of the 
Valley, S'rlnagar enjoys facilities of communication which no other site could offer. 
The river along which the city is built, provides at all seasons the most convenient 
route for trade and traffic both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which 
flank S'rlnagar, offer the same facilities for the fertile trncts which lie immediately 
to the north. The lakes themselves furnish an abundant supply of products which 
materially contribute towards the maintenance of a large city population. The 
great trade-route from Central Asia debouches through the Sind Valley at a 
distance of only one short inarch from the capital. 

Nor can we underrate the security which the position of S'rinagar offers both Natural defunct 
against floods and armed attack. The neck of high ground which from the north of S'riungaiu. 
stretches towards the Vitasta and separates the two lakes, is safe from all possible 
risk of flood. It is on this ground, round the foot of the S'arika hill, that the 
greatest part of the old Pravarapura was originally built. The ancient embank- 
ment which connects this high ground with the foot of the Takht-i Sulaimiin hill, 
sufficed to secure also the low-lying city-wards fringing the marshes of the Dal. 
A considerable area, including the present quarters of KliHn"y;ir and Ran'vfir (Skr. 
Rajanavatika), was thus added to the available building ground on the right 
bank and protected against all urdinary floods. 

The frequent sieges which S'rlnagar underwent during the last reigns related 
by Kalhana, give us ample opportunity to appreciate also the military advantages 
of the position of the city. With the exception of the comparatively narrow 
neck of high ground in the north, the S'rlnagar of the right river-bank is guarded 
on all sides by water. On the south the river forms an impassable line of defence. 
The east is secured by the Dal and the stream which Hows from it. On the west 
there stretch the broad marshes of the Anch'ar close to the bank of tlie Vitasta. 

From the north, it is true, the city can be approached without passing such 
natural obstacles. Put the map shows that just tu tlie north of the STirika hill 
inlets from the two lakes approach each other within a few thousand feet. The 
narrow passage left here could at all times easily be guarded. It is curious to note 
that all successful attacks on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, were delivered 
from the north, treachery or the defenders' weakness having opened this passage. 29 

The later and smaller portion of S'rlnagar occupying the left river-bank, does Extension of City 
not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The ground on which it to u 1 " u,1 ' t - 
stands at present appears to have been raised gradually by the accumulated drbris 



-< Compare for Uccala's entry into S'rinagar, vii. lfi.W sqq. that of Sussala, viii. 'J-l-l sqq. 
ui>iii|iaro also notu viii. 1 1 til— 1 1 10. 
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of centuries. We do not know exactly when the extension of the city in this direc- 
tion began. The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal road residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta (a.d. 1028- 
63). Here, too, we find a natural line of defence. It is the Ksiptika or Kutfkul 
which flows round the western edge of this part of the city and is also often 
mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges. 



SECTION IV. — ANCIENT SITES OF S'mNAGARA. 

Hill of if inks. 95. Having thus reviewed the origin and general position of the Kasinir 

capital, we may proceed to a brief survey of the more important ancient sites which 
we are able to identify in it. We can conveniently start on our circuit from the Hill 
of S'arika to which the legendary account of the city's foundation had taken us. 

The goddess S'arika which has given to the hill its name, has been worshipped 
since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain natural markings on 
a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious as representing that kind of 
mystical diagram which in the Tantra&istra is known as S'ricahra,} This ' Sva- 
yariibhu ' Tirtha is still a much-frequented pilgrimage-place for the Brahmans of the 
City, and has been so probably since early times. 2 The S'arikamahatmya now in 
use relates that the hill was carried to its present position by Durga, who had 
taken the shape of a S'arika bird, and who used it to close a gate of hell. This 
legend is alluded to already in the Kathilsaritsagara. 3 

Another ancient designation of the Har*parvat is ' Hill of Pradyumna ' 
(Pradyumnapitha, -giri, -sihhara, etc.), often found in the Chronicles and else- 
where. 4 The Kathasaritsngara accounts for the origin of this name by a story which 
connects the hill with the love of Usa and Aniruddha, the son of Pradyumna. 
Kalhana mentions a Matha for Pasupata mendicants which King Rannditya built 
on the hill. The eastern slopes of the latter are now occupied by extensive build- 
ings connected with the famous Ziiirats of Muqaddam Sahib and Akhun Mulla 
Shah. It is probable that Muhammadan Bhrines have taken here the place o( 
Hindu religious buildings, just as at so many old sites of KasmTr. 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill is a rock which has 
from ancient times received worship as an embodiment of Ganesa, under the nanus 
of liiiiMASVAMiN. A legend related by Kalhana connects this ' Svayatiibhfi ' image 
with Pravarasena's foundation of Pravarapura. 1 From regard for the pious king the 
god is said to have then turned his face from west to east so as to behold the new 
city. The rock is covered by the worshippers with so thick a layer of red paint 
that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of the elephant- 
faced god, still less to see whether it is turned west or east. In fact, if we are to 
believe Jonariija, the rock-image has changed its position yet a second time. 
This Chronicler relates that Bhimasvamin from disgust at the iconoclasm of 
Sikandar Butshikast has finally turned his back on the city." 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume that the Hill 

1 Compare note i. 122 regarding the worship 4 See note iii. 4fiO. 

i.f such diagrnms. See note iii. 352. 

Compare Jmar. (Bo. cel.), 472, 7fi7. 6 .Si'O Junnr. (Hi>. cil ), 7Mi. 
3 Sco Ixxiii. 1(17 si|i|. 
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of S'arikii was ever fortified in Hindu times. The great bastioned stone-wall which 
now encloses the hill and the ground around its foot (' Niigarnagar '), was built by 
Akbar, 7 as an inscription still extant over the main gate proclaims. The fort 
which now crowns the summit of the hill, is of even more modern origin. 

96. A short distance to the S.E. of the Bhimasvamin rock and outside Temple of S'iva 
Akbar's fortress, lies the Ziiirat of Bahau-d-din Sahib, built undoubtedly with the 1'ravareimra. 
materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery which surrounds it contains also 
many ancient remains in its tombs and walls. At the S. W. corner of this cemetery 
rises a ruined gateway, built of stone blocks of remarkable size, and still of con- 
siderable height. This structure is traditionally believed by the S'rinagar Pandits 
to have belonged to the temple of S'iva Pbavake6vara which Kalhana mentions as 
the first shrine erected by Pravarasona in his new capital. 8 

An old legend, related by Kalhana and before him already by Bilhana, makes 
the king ascend bodily to heaven from the temple of Pravaresvara." Bilhana speaks 
of the temple as "showing to this day a gap above, resembling the gate of heaven, 
through which King Pravara bodily ascended to heaven." Kalhana, writing a 
century later, also saw at the temple of Pravaresvara " a gate resembling the gate 
of heaven." Its broken stone roof was supposed to mark the king's passage on his 
way to S'iva's abode. 

This tradition still attaches to the roofless stone-gate above described, which 
may, indeed, be the very structure seen by Bilhana and the Chronicler. As far as 
its architecture is concerned, it might well belong to the earliest monuments of 
S'rinagar. It owes its preservation probably to the exceptional solidity of its 
construction and the massiveness of its stones. Blocks measuring up to sixteen 
feet in length, with a width and thickness equally imposing, were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan ZiArats, Hammams, etc., who have 
otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures in S'rinagar. 
The position of the ruins is very central and might well have been chosen by 
the founder of Pravarapura for a prominent shrine in his new city. 

Not far from Bahau-d-din Sahib's Ziarat, to the S.W., stands the Jami' Position of Umia- 
Masjid, the greatest Mosque of S'rinagar. Around it numerous ancient remains svdtnin tumplu. 
attest tha former existence of Hindu temples. Proceeding still further to the S.W., 
in the midst of a thickly-built city-quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which has 
remained in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
conversion into a Ziarat. It is now supposed to mark the resting-place of the 
saint styled Pir Haji Muhammad. It consists of an octagonal cella of which the 
high basement and the side walls are still well-preserved. The quadrangular 
court in which it stands is enclosed by ancient walls and approached by ornamented 
gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity with the 
ancient temple of Visnu Ranasvamin which Kalhana mentions as founded by 
King Ranaditya. 10 This temple must have enjoyed considerable celebrity up to a 
comparatively late period. Mankha refers to it as an object of his father's devotion, 
and Jonaraja in his comments on the passage speaks of Visnu Ranasvamin as one 
of the chief shrines of Pravarapura." The evidence on which the suggested 
identification is based has been fully indicated above in note iii 453. 



' Compare Fourth Chron. 939 sqq. 

s See note iii. 3oO. 

* Seo Vikram. xviii. 2fl. 



10 See iii. 4/>3 sq. 

" See Uriknntlimttr. iii. <iK 
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Bliatttiral-ama(ha. 97. Crossing the Milr to the south we reach the city-quarter known as 
Brad'mar, occupying the right bank of the river between the fourth and fifth bridge. 
It derives its name from the ancient Bhattarakamatiia which is repeatedly 
referred to in the RiijataranginI as a building of considerable size and strength.' 2 
Bilhana, too, notices it specially in his description of S'rmagara. Like other 
jMathas built originally to serve the purposes of a Sarai it was used on occasion as 
a place of defence. Queen Diddii sent her infant son there at the time of a 
dangerous rising. The Chronicle shows us often the Mathas of S'rujagara, utilized 
as places of refuge in the times of internal troubles, occasionally also turned into 
prisons. 1:1 We may hence conclude that they were substantially built, probably 
like modern Sarais, in the form of detached quadrangles, and thus better adapted 
for defence than other city-buildings. 
Diihhlmatha. That Mathas more than once left their names to the city-quarters in which 

they stood, is shown by the designations of other wards. Thus the large quarter 
of JJiil'mar which forms the western end of the city on the right river-bank, retains 
the nume of the Biddamatha." It was built by Queen Didda for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers from various parts of India. As a local name Diddamatha meets 
us often in the later Chronicles. Above Did"mar we find near the Sixth Bridge the 
quarter of Balitn/Hmar. v It. takes its name in all probability from the Bahidhya- 
walha of the later Chronicles built by Baladhyacandra under King liajadeva in 
the thirteenth century."' 

Skiimliibharmin. A little to the north of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mahalla known by the name 

of Khand'bavaii. It has received its appellation from the ancient Vihiira-of Skan- 
uauhavana, a foundation of Skandagupta whom Kalhana mentions among the 
ministers of Pravarasena II. 's successor Yudhisthira. 17 The site of the Vihara has 
been traced by me in the close vicinity of the Ziarat of 1'ir Muhammad Basur. 
Certain ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the middle 
of the present century as a Tirtha sacred to Skanda. Near the Skandabhavana- 
vihara there stood once the temple of S'lva 1'arvaguptestara, referred to by 
Kalhana as a foundation of King Parvagupta. 1 '* 

Immediately to the north-east of Khand'bavan there is now an open waste 
space-used partly fur Muhaminadan graveyards. It seems to have been unoccupied 
already in old times. For it was chosen as the burning-place fur the widows of the 
murdered king Sussala when a rebel force hovering around the capital rendered 
the usual burning-ground on the island of Maksikasvaniin inaccessible. 1 ''' 

The quarter of Narvor still further to the north is probably identical with old 
Nadav ana, mentioned by Kalhana as the site of a Vihara built by one of King 
Meghavahana's queens. I have shown in my note on the passage that the modern 
name goes back to a form * Ntuhi.riitu?' The termination -nita, ' garden,' frequent 
in the old local terminology of Kasinir, may safely be taken as the equivalent ot 
-ctnia in Kalhana's form of the name. 



13 See noto vi. L'40 ; viii. I' li'li; also Vihrmn. 
xviii. 1 1. 

Fur the derivation (if Iliad'- from lilinilii- 
rriA-fl, compare flrtirinmnhnl < Hhnttaranath-fthl. 
Iiclow, § !t!t. That lllialtiU'akauiu v lia wua tho 
nlil name <>i this Inutility in known to thu 
tradition of thu Pundits ; sue BCm.Kii, llrp,.rt, 
p. lli. 

" Compare vi. -'i'.'!: viii. 374. HVrJ, SM. 



11 See noto vi. .'SOD. 

11 The old naiiiu could not be shown on the 
map owing to want of spare. 
16 Sco Jmirn: Hi'. 
« Sco iii. :(■•«>. 

IH Compare iN'utu A", vi. |.!T the site of 

tin- Vihara. 

'■' viii. 1-1 II sq. 

( '•■nipnro noto iii. II. 
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98. Before we continue our survey further up the river, it will be useful to Bridges of old 
make a brief reference to the bridges which connect the two river-banks within the ^ rinagara. 
city. S'rinagar has now seven bridges across the Vitasta. Their number has 
remained unchanged for at least five hundred years. 

Already Sharifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty boat-bridges constructed 
across the great river of Kaimir there were seven in the town of S'rinagar. 21 The 
boats were bound together by chains, and through the bridges a way could be opened 
for the river traffic. Sharifu-d-dln's notice is of interest,, because it shows clearly 
that down to the end of the Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasta 
were unknown in Kaimir. I had been led to the same conclusion by an examina- 
tion of the ftajatarangini passages bearing on the subject. 22 Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, that they 
were built with boats. Elsewhere this inference may be drawn from the rapidity 
with which the bridges are broken at the approach of the enemy or in danger of 
fire. 23 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to Pravarasena II. who Brhattctu. 
built the ' Great Bridge ' {Brhatsetu) in his new capital. " Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known." ** This ' Great Bridge ' is subsequently men- 
tioned in connection with a great conflagration which destroyed the city in the time 
of Sussala (a.d. 1123). This fire arose at the southern end of S'rinagar, and 
Kalhana mentions that the smoke first rising from Maksikasvamin : May-sum had 
scarcely been noticed from the ' Brhatsetu ' when the fire was already spreading 
over the whole city. 26 Kalhana evidently refers here to the ' Great Bridge ' as a 
comparatively distant point from Maksikasvamin. 

Considering that the river forms an almost straight reach from this locality to 
the present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravarasena's bridge was 
somewhere in the vicinity of the latter. The position is in the very heart of the 
city. It is just here that Zainu-l-'abidin subsequently constructed the first per- 
manent bridge over the Yitasta named after him Zaina Kad'l (Jainakadali) , 29 
Another old boat-bridge had been established by Harsa just opposite his palace. 97 
The latter, as we shall see, was situated on the left bank Bomewhere near the present 
Second Bridge (Haba Kad'l). 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge across the Vitasta 
was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilever construction which is observed 
in the Kaimir bridges of our time. The latter have attracted the attention of all 
modern travellers and have hence often been described. 28 But it is curious that 
none of them can be traced back beyond the time of Zainu-l-'abidin. The explana- 
tion may lie in the fact that stone-architecture, in which the engineers of the Hindu 
period were so proficient, did not permit of the construction of bridges with sufficient 
span. For their Muhammadan successors working chiefly in wood it was easier to 
overcome this difficulty. 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene as it now presents 
itself within S'rinagar, are the numerous wooden bathing oells moored before all 
city Ghats. They have been there already in Hindu timeB. For Kalhana men- 



" See Tarikk-i RojMdi, p. 481. 
" See note Hi. 364. 

» See vii. 909, 1639 ; viii. 1182 ; Sriv. i. 308, 
720 ; ii. 70, 122. 
" iii. 364. 

TOL. II. 



■ See note viii. 1171-72. 
" See Sriv. i. 231 sq., 296. 
» vii. 1649. 

B See e.g. Yionb, Traveh, ii. 23 ; Lawbbnob, 
Valley, p. 37. 
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tions more than once the undnakoathas of the river. 29 From a humorous sketch 
of city life which Kalhana draws for us, we can see that they formed then, as now 
the favourite meeting place of the idle and curious. 30 

Eastern quarters 99. Resuming our walk up the river-bank we pass the remains of more than 
of S'nnftgara. one 0 u temple near the present Ziarats of Bad Shah (Zainu-l-'abidin), Shah Hama- 
dan, and elsewhere. But we have no data for their identification. An old site is 
marked by the present Ghiir. Srnn'yar, below the Second Bridge, which represents 
the SomatIrtha of the RfijataranginT. 31 The place is still visited as a Tirtha, and 

Samudramatha. some old Lingas are found by the riverside. The quarter in which the SomatIrtha 
lies is known as Sud'rmar. It owes its name to the Samudramatha built by 
Samudrfi, the queen of Ramadeva, in the thirteenth century. The numerous 
passages in which the Samudramatha is mentioned by the later Chronicles, make 
this identification quite certain. 3 - 

A little higher up, if we can trust local tradition, stood the ancient temple of 
Vardhamanesa mentioned already in King Samdhimat's reign. The site so 
designated by the Purohitas of the adjoining Mahalla is close to the Mal'yar Ghat. 
I have referred already in a previous note to the curious manner in which an 
ancient Liriga supposed to be that of Vardhamanesa was recovered a few years ago 
from a neighbouring Mosque, and a Mahatmya composed for the newly-established 
shrine. 3 - 1 

Mantamgama. The confluence of the Tsunth Kul or M aha sari t with the Vitasta we have also 

already had occasion to notice. 3 ' It is the Tirtha now known as MarIsamgama. 
Beyond it lies the great island of May'mvm, the ancient Maksikabvamin, now 
chiefly occupied by the houses and camps of European residents and visitors. 
From the way it is referred to by Kalhana, it appears that it was already partly in- 
habited in old times. 35 Following up the right bank of the Mahasarit above the 
junction we reach the quarter of Khud'bal already identified with the KsurikaBala 
of King Pravarasena's story. 
*'u. Here begins the old embankment or Setu, noticed in connection with the 

latter. 3 " To the north of this embankment stretches an extensive marsh fed by 
canals coming from the Dal and known as Brdrinambal. It is the Bhattaranad- 
Vala of the Chronicle into which the body of one of Harsa's ministers was thrown 
after his execution. 37 

At the eastern end of the Setu where it joins the rocky foot of the Takht-i 
Sulaiman hill, there has been for at least a century t» gate through which the 
Tsunth Kul flows out from the lake. It is closed at times of flood when the 
Vitasta rises higher than the level of the Dal. It is highly probable that this 
gate is very old and co eval with the construction of the embankment itself. 
Beyond it lies the suburb of Drug'jan. This is identified in an old gloss of the 
Ri"ijatarant>ini with Burgaoalika where according to tradition the blind King 
Yudhisthira was imprisoned after his abdication. 58 



-» Compare viii. 700, 1182, 2423. 

Also Ksumendra, Samay. ii. 96, knows the 
term tnanakotthaka which lives in the present 
Ks. iriintkuth. 

M See viii. 700-710. 

" See note viii. 3360. 

« See Jonar. Ill ; Sriv. iv. 121, 169, 290; 
Fourth Chron. G04, 618. 
0 See above, $ 31, 



" See above, § 66. 

■ See note iv. 88. 

" Compare above, § 92. 

* See vii. 1038. Nambal, from Skr. nadoala, 
is the regular Ks. word for marsh, br&ri is 
a direct phonetic derivative of Skr. AAaffara, 

-god; 

» See ii. 4. 
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Leaving the Setu where it makes its great bend and going north across low 
ground flanked by marshes, we reach the quarter of Ndv'pur. The bridge which 
leads here over the Miir or Mahasarit, is repeatedly mentioned as Naupurasetu by 
S'rivara, in connection with later sieges of S'rmagar. 39 By breaking it, the 
south-eastern parts of the city were rendered more secure. 

Continuing our route to the north we come to the great suburb of Ban'viir. It RySnaviifika. 
is traversed by numerous canals coming from the Dal. Kalhana mentions it 
repeatedly by its ancient name of ltdjdnavdtikd. It was largely inhabited by 
BraHmans whose solemn fasts (prdyopaveSa) gave no small trouble to King Sussala 
in his worst straits. 40 Ban ; vor has continued to the present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100. We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as far as Ancient sites of left 
it lay on the right bank of the river, and may proceed to the smaller and later river-bank, 
portion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the ' Marisamgama ' stands 
the Shergarhi. the modern palace of the Dogra rulers. Its site was apparently 
first chosen by the Pathan governors for their fortified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut"kul or Ksiptika branches off from 
the river. We have already noticed its value as a line of defence for this part of 
the city. 41 The quarter of Kdthiil which lies between the Kufkul and the river is 
of ancient date. It is mentioned as Karthila by Kalhana and other writers, 
Bilhana speaking of it particularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans. 42 

At the northern end of the Kathiil quarter a'nd close to the present Second site of Royal 
Bridge, we must assume the palace of the later Hindu kings to have stood. Its Palace, 
position is indicated by an interesting passage of the Rrijatarangini which informs 
us that King Ananta (a.d. 1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties 
and transferred the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of Sada6iva. 4S 
The new site, was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after Kalhaua's 
time. The mention of the Sadasiva shrine and the frequent references to the 
Ksiptika as flowing near to the royal palace (rdjndhdni) enable us to fix the 
position of the latter with fair accuracy. In the note on the above passage I have 
shown that the Sadasiva temple lay opposite to the Samudriimatha which occupies 
the right river-bank just below the Second Bridge. Exactly in the position thus 
indicated we find now an ancient Liiiga on the river Ghat of Purus'yar which the 
tradition of the local Purohitas knows by the name of Sadd&iva. 

It is in this neighbourhood then that the palace stood which had witnessed so 
many tragic scenes related in the last two Books of K alb ana's Chronicle. Its 
great height is specially referred to by Hilhana. This suggests that it was in 
part at least built of wood, just like a later palace described by MirzA. Haidar. 44 
" Sultan Zainu-l-'iibidin built himself a palace in the town which in the dialect of 
Kashmir is called Jldjddn [i.e. Skr. rdjaiUnJui]. It has twelve, stories, some of which 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty structure is built 
of wood." This construction of the palace would well explain the rapidity with 
which it was burned down by the pretender Uccala on his final attack upon 



M Soo S'riv. iv. 122, 243. 

40 See viii. 75(5, 768, 899. For tlie phonetic 
relation of Jiqn' < Skr. liajana, see note viii.TKi; 
-Dor is common in Ks\ local names and derived 
from Skr. vafa, ' garden,' of which vdfikd is a 
frequent diminutive. 



" Soo above, §94. 

45 Soo noto viii. 1109, and Vikram. xviii. 20. 

™ Compare viii. ]8(i-]87, and for detailed 
evidence of the identification the note there- 
on. 

44 See Tarikh-i Raikidi, p. 429. 
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Hnrsa.'"' We can thus also understand why there are no particularly striking 
remains at the site which could be attributed to the ruins of this royal residence. 
Gardens near Inter The last-named incident gives Kalhana occasion to mention also some other 
palace. fai a regarding the royal palace. Close to it was a garden in which Harsa and his 
ill-fated son Bhoja enjoyed a deceptive rest before the rebels' last assault. 40 The 
gardens near the palace are also elsewhere mentioned. Harsa had their trees cut 
down because they obstructed the view, and at a later time the besieging Damaras 
fed their camp fires with fuel brought from the same gardens. 47 Even at the 
present day there are numerous old gardens across the Ksiptika close to the site 
where the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the boat-bridge already 
mentioned which the king had himself constructed, and which was the scene of his 
last desperate struggle.'" 

The old palace. Where the old palace stood which was abandoned by King Ananta, we cannot 

say with accuracy. It is, however, probable that its site was in the old part of 
Pravarapura on the right bank. Kalhana mentions it twice (purunnriijadhdn'i), 
but gives no particulars. 10 Its deserted ground was built over with a Matha in 
Kalhana's own time. 

Though the embankmeuts on the left side of the river as well as the walls of 
Ziarats, etc., show ample remains of ancient buildings, we have yet no means of 
identifying any particular sites. At the western extremity of this part of the 
city, however, we may locate with some probability the temple of Ksematjanrlivara, 
built by Queen DiddiVs weak husband Ksemagupta. Bilhana in his description of 
S'rinagar mentions it as an imposing building, the ' Mandapas ' of which extended 
to a ' Samgania ' of the Vitasta. 50 I have shown elsewhere that the confluence 
meant is probably that of the Vitasta with the Dugdhasindhu or Chats'>kul which 
lies opposite to the quarter of Diddamatha."' 1 



KECTION V. — THE ENVIRONS OF s'RINAQARA. 

101. Having completed our survey of old S'rlnagara we may now proceed to 
examine the ancient sites of its environs. They are almost all situated to the north 
of the Vitasta within the Pargana now known as Phdhh, and designated Pha- 
khnvil in S'rivara's Chronicle. 1 It comprises the tract lying between the east shore 
of the Anch'ur, the range towards the Sind Valley and the hills which enclose 
the Dal on the east and south. Owing to the facility of communication across 
the lake and the manifold attractions of its shores Phiikh seems to have always 
been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This fact is fully 
illustrated by the numerous places of ancient date which we find dotted around the 
lake. 

Tlie Gopa Hill Starting from its southernmost corner in the immediate vicinity of the city we 

(Gopadri). corae fi rB t to the hill popularly known as Takht-i Sulairaiin. Its bold pyramidal 

« See vii. 1565 sq. ; 158:',. n See viii. 837, 2417. 

« vii. 1538 sqq. i0 Vikram. xviii. 23. 

41 vii. 1223; viii. 1056. " Compare note vi. 172-173. 

« See vii. 1539, 154!). 

1 &rh: iv. 306. The Lokaprakasa writes Isalnya or Is'bnr and Surnsvari affect the 
l'liiii/vii while the modem Mahatmyas of term Phdlaka. 
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form and the old temple which crowns its summit make this hill a most conspicuous 
object in the landscape of S'rinagar. 

The present name of the hill meaning ' Salomon's throne ' is undoubtedly of 
Muhainmudan origin, and its alleged derivation from Samdhimat , the saintly hero 
of a well-known legend recorded in the lifijataranginl, nothing but an invention of 
the Biichbattas of S'rinagar." That the ancient designation of the hill was 
Gopadiu is proved beyond all doubt by an interesting passage of Kalhana's 
Chronicle. It relates how the troops of the pretender Bhiksacara when repulsed 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter after crossing the Mahasarit, i.e. 
from the south-east, took refuge on the ' Gopa Hill ' or Gopridri* There they were 
besieged by the royal troops until a diversion made by Bhiksacara enabled them to 
retreat to the higher hills in the east by the low neck which connects these with the 
Takht-i Sulainiiin. 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chronicle informs us that King Gopaditya Temple on (inpadri. 
built a shrine of S'iva Jyesthesvara ou the GopAdri. 1 It is difficult not to connect 
this notice in some way with the extant temple which occupies so prominent 
a position on the summit of the hill. General Cunningham, it is true, on the 
strength of an alleged tradition had proposed to identity this temple with the 
Jyestnarudra shrine which Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, Asoka's 
son, in the ancient S'nnagari. 5 But Prof. Biihlei- lias already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the S'rinagar Brahmans. 0 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong to a very 
late period. 7 But the massive and high base on which this temple is raised, and 
certain parts of the structure are no doubt of a far earlier date. These may well 
have formed part of a building which in Kalhana's time, — rightly or wrongly, we 
have no means to judge, — was looked upon as a shrine of Jyesthesvara erected by 
King Gopaditya. There is no other ancient ruin on the hill. Nor would the con- 
figuration of the latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions. 8 It is of interest to note that the 
tradition of Abu-l-Fazl's time distinctly attributed " the temple which now stands 
on Salomon's hill " to the time of Gopaditya. 

102. In Note C, i. 124, I have shown that an old tradition which can be Tirtha of 
traced back to at least the sixteenth century, connected the Takht Hill witli the Jyeitheivara. 
worship of S'iva Jyestharudra or, by another form of the name, Jyesthesvaka 
(Jyesthesa)." And we find in fact a Linga known by this name worshipped even at 
the present day at the Tirtha of Jye/her, scarcely more than one mile from the east 
foot of the hill. 

This Tirtha, which undoubtedly derived its name from Jyesthesvara, lies in a 

- Tin', name Tnkht-i Siilainian is common Prof. Bidder's visit; see llrjmit, p. 17. But 

enough in tlie Will nomenclature of Mulinm- no decisive evidenco was known to him. 

madan countries; compare, e.g., the peak of ' See noto i. 341. 

this name in the Sulahiian K till, south of the * i. 124; Anc. (ieogr., p. also above, 

Gonial Pass. The derivation from Samdhimat, $ !K). 

referred to by Vrof. HUhler, liepart, p. 17, is '• See Jte/wt, p. 17. 

not supported by any evidence whatever 7 See the remarks of FliliGUSSON, History of 

and unknown even to the most modern Indian Arcltit., p. 282, against lion. Cunning- 

Mahatmyas. ham's and Major Cole's assumptions, who 

'■' See note viii. 1104-10. represented this tomplc as one of the earliest 

That the Takht-i Sulaiman was callod by buildings in Kasmir. 

its ancient name Gopadri had been surmised " Ain-i Akb., ii. p. lift!, 

already by P. Govind Kaul at the time of • Compare Fourth Chron. o'J2, t-63, 80(i. 
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glen of the hillside, a short distance from the east shore of the Gagri Bal portion 
of the Dal. Its sacred spring, designated in the comparatively modern Mahatmya 
as Jyesthdndga, forms a favourite object of pilgrimage for the Bruhmans of 
S'rinagar. Fragments of several colossal Lingas are found in the vicinity of 
J yethcr and show with some other ancient remains now built into the Ziarats of 
Jyethcr and Gup"kar that the site had been held sacred from an early time. It is in 
this vicinity that we may look for the ancient shrine of Jyestharudra which Jalauka 
is said to have erected at S'rinagari. But in the absence of distinct archaeological 
evidence its exact position cannot be determined. 
Gopagrahara. Kalhana in the same passage which mentions the erection of King 

Gopaditya's shrine on the 'Gopa Hill,' makes that prince bestow the Gopa- 
Agraharas on Brahman settlers from Aryadesa. 10 The combination of the two 
local names suggests that the fertile lands of the present Gup'kar are meant, 
between the north foot of the Takht hill and the l)al. The name Gup"kar may be, 
in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of the term used by Kalhana. 11 
Dhukfiravutika. Our surmise is supported by the reference which Kalhana in the verse 

immediately following makes to the village Bhukbiravatika. This place is 
identified by the old glossator A ; with Buch'vor, a small hamlet situated on the 
narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west foot of the Takht hill. The modern 
name is clearly derived from Kalhuna's form. Gopuditya is said to have removed 
to this confined and secluded spot Brahmans who had given offence by eating 
garlic. 

The combined mention of Gopadri, Gopugraharu and Bhuksiravurikii in i. 341 
sq., suggests that Kalhana has reproduced here local traditions collected from the 
sites immediately adjoining the hill. Whether the connection of these localities 
with King Gopaditya's reign was based on historical fact, or only an old popular 
etymology working upon the word Gopa found in the first two names, can no longer 
be decided. 

Theda. Continuing our route along the eastern shore of the Pal we come at a distance 

of about one mile from Gup"kar to the large village of Tlud, prettily situated amid 
vineyards and orchards. It is the Theda of the Kajutarahgini, mentioned as one 
of the places which the pious king Sarhdhimat or Aryaruja adorned with MathaS; 
divine images, and Lingas. 13 Abu-1-Fazl speaks of Thid as " a delightful spot 
where seven springs unite ; around them are stone buildings, memorials of bygone 
times." 13 The remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, but the seven springs 
(Saptapufkarini) which are also referred to in the Haracaritacintumani (iv. 40 sqq.), 
are still pointed out. 

The cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles beyond Thid, 
and which jointly bear the name Bran, can be safely identified with Bhimadevi 
which Kalhana notices along with Theda. The Nilamata knows the sacred site ot 
Bhimadevi in conjunction with the Suresvari Tirtha which we shall next visit, and 
in the Haracaritacintumani it is named with the Seven Springs of Thedu. The 
Tirtha of Bhimadevi is no longer known, but may be located with some probability 
at the fine spring near Damper marked now by a Muhammadan shrine. 



10 See i. 341. For agrahara, see note i. 87. 

" tiup'kar may go buck to a form *Gujfgar, 
with iisaimilation of g to the preceding 
tenuin. In K<. the hardening of g to * ia by 
no means unknown ; see Dr. Grikmon'b note, 



Z.D.M.G., I. p. 3. *Gup°gar could easily be 
traced back to Gopagrahara through Pr. forms 
like *Gupagrar. 

15 See note ii. 186. 

13 Ain-iAki., ii. p. 361. 
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103. A sacred site of far greater fame and importance is that of the present vil- Tirtha of Sureivat 
lage of Is'bnr which lies about two miles further north on the Dal shore and a little 
beyond the Mughal garden of Nishat. The site was known in ancient times as Sures- 
varikpetra (' the field of Suresvari ').' * It was sacred to Durga-Suresvari who is still wor- 
shipped on a high crag rising from the mountain range to the east of Isfbar village. 
The seat of the goddess is on a rugged rock, some 3000 feet above the village, offering 
no possible room for any building. The numerous shrines erected in her honour 
were hence built on the gently sloping short of the lake below. The Tirtha of 
Suresvari is often referred to in Kalhana's Chronicle and Kasmirian tests as a spot 
of exceptional holiness. It was particularly sought by the pious as a place to die 
in. The pilgrimage to Suresvari is connected with visits to several sacred springs in 
and about Isobar. One of them, S'atadhdrd, is already mentioned by Ksemendra. 15 
It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the rock of Suresvari. 

Isfbar derives its present name from the shrine of Ibebvaua which King Sam- Tcmpli; " f l*e*rnm 
dhimat- AiyarajaaccordingtotheRajataraiigii.il erected in honour of his Guru Isana. 10 
An earlier form, Is'hror, which is found in an old gloss of the Chronicle and which 
was evidently heard also by Abu-1-Fazl, helps to connect Isobar and lsesvara. 17 
Is'.'bar is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief attraction is a 
sacred spring known as (hipfatjaiitjn which fills an ancient stone-lined tank in the 
centre of the village. This conveniently accessible Tirtha is the scene of a popular 
pilgrimage on the Vaisfikhi day and has fairly obscured the importance of the 
mountain seat of Suresvari. A ruined mound immediately behind the tank is 
popularly believed to mark the site of the lsesvara shrine. Numerous remains of 
ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere in the village. 
They probably belong to the various other temples, the erection of which is 
mentioned by Kalhana at the site of Suresvari. 18 

Passing round the foot, of the ridge on which Suresvari is worshipped, we come Smlarlmdmnn. 
to the small village of Harvan which the old glossator of the Rnjatarangii.il 
identifies with Sadaiihauvana (' the wood of the Six Arhats'). This place is 
mentioned by Kalhana as the residence of the great Buddhist teacher Nngarjuna." 
The name Harvan may well be derived from Sadarhadvana, but in the absence of 
other evidence the identification cannot be considered as quite certain. On the 
hillside south of the village remarkable remains of ancient ornamented brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the new S'rinagar 
waterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which comes from the Mar Sar , Tii tlui of 
lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the Dal, the village of Tiipummirt. 
Triphar. Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, makes it quite certain that it is 
the ancient Tmpuresvara. 20 The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great 
sanctity by Kalhana as well as in the Nilamata and some older Mahfitmyas ; but it 
has long ago ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream known as 
the Tripuragaiigd near Triphar is, however, still visited as one of the stations on 
the Mahadeva pilgrimage. 



" Comparo for Surcimri and the site of 
Is'bar, note v. 37. 
" See Samay. ii. 29. 
18 See note ii. 134. 

17 -bar is a modem contraction for Ks. -bror, 
from Skr. bhnttnraka, which in Kasmir local 



names has often taken the place of its 
synonym -iivara ; comp. e.g. Skr. Vijayeicara 
> Ks. Vifbrir. 

"» See v. 37, 40 sq. ; viii. 3365. 
See note i. 173. 

20 Compare note v. 46. 
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Ksemendra in the colophon of his Dasavataracarita refers to the hill above 
Tripuresa as the place where he was wont to find repose and where he composed 
his work. In Zainu-l-'abidin's time Tripuresvara seems yet to have been a Tirtha 
much frequented by mendicants. 21 Tripuresvara, too, possessed its shrine of 
Jyesthesvara, and to this King Avantivarman retired on the approach of death. 22 

The whole mountain-ridge which stretches to the south of Triphar and along 
the Dal, bore in ancient times the name of S'ridvara.-' On the opposite side of 
Mount Mahadtva. the valley rises the bold peak of Mahadeva to a height of over 13,000 feet. 

Numerous references to it in the Nilamata, S'arvavatara and other texts show that 
it was in old times just as now frequented as a Tirtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of the Dal. On 
our way we pass close to Harvan the village of Tsatsa where the convenience of 
modern worshippers has located a substitute for the ancient Tirtha of the goddess 
S'aradfi (see below, § 127). Leaving aside the famous garden of Shalimar of 
which our old texts know nothing, 2 * we come to a marshy extension of the Dal 
known as Tul'bal. The stream which flows through it and which forms a branch 
of the river coming from the Mar Sar, bore the old name of Tilaprasthd.- 5 
Himnyapum. 104. The route which takes us from Tul'bal to the mouth of the Sind 

Valley is the same which was followed by the pretender Bhiksacara and his rebel 
allies on a march to Suresvari described in the Kajatarangini. 26 The narrow embank- 
ment on which they fought and defeated the royal troops, leads across the Tel'bal 
marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge which descends to the opening of the Sind 
Valley, we find the village of Rauyil, the ancient HiKANYAruHA. 27 The place is 
said by Kalhana to have been founded by King Hiranyiiksa. As it lies on the 
high road from the Sind Valley to S'rinagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in 
connection with military operations directed from that side against the capital. 
The victorious Uccala, when marching upon S'rinagar, had the Abhiseka ceremony 
performed en. mute by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura. It seems to have been once 
a piece of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale of the Kathiisaritsagara as the 
capital of Kasmir. 28 A spring a little to the south of the village is visited by 
the pilgrims to the Haramukutaganga and bears in the MahAtmyas the name ol 
Hirnnydkfandga. 

Jufkapura. From near Ranyil several old watercourses radiate which curry the water of 

the Sind River to the villages lying between the Anch'fir nnd Dal lakes. One of 
these canals passes the village of Zulcur. A tradition recorded already by General 
Cunningham identifies this place with the ancient Juskai'UR V. Kalhana names 
the place as a foundation of the Turuska (i.e. Kusana) King Juska who also 
built a VihAra there. 20 The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village contain 
considerable remains of ancient buildings. 

Amarrimia. To the west of Juskapura, and on the shore of the Anch'iir, lies the large 

village of Amburhcr. It ia the ancient Amabesvara often mentioned in the 



" See S'riv. i. 402. 
" See note v. 123. 
■ See viii. 2422. 

" The first reference to this somewhat 
overpraised locality I can find, is by Abii-1- 
Fuzl who mentions the wnterfa.il or rather 
cascades «f ' Shiilamar'; see ii. p. 361. We 
might reasonably expect that Jnnaraja and 



S'l iviii ii in their detailed accounts of the Dal 
would have mentioned the place if it had then 
claimed any importance. 

a See note v. 46 ; 6Viu. i. 421. 

* See note viii. 744. 

" For detailed references, see note i. 287. 



31 See Kathdn. Uv. 215 sqq. 
M See note i. 168 ; Anc. Oeogr., 
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Bajatarangini in connection with military operations to the north of S'rmagar. 3 " 
This is easily accounted for by the fact that the place lay then as now on the high 
road connecting the Sind Valley with the capital. It took its name from a temple 
of S'iva Amaresvara which Suryamati, Ananta's queen, endowed with Agraharas 
and a Matha. The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I found in 1895 
in and around the Ziiirat of Farrukhziid Sahib, may possibly have belonged to this 
temple. 

Continuing on the road towards S'rmagar for about two miles further we come 
to the large village of Vicar Nag, prettily situated among extensive walnut groves. 
A fine Naga near the village forms the object of a popular Yatrii in the month of 
Caitra. It is held to be a manifestation of the Ailiipattra Naga who is mentioned 
also in the Nllamata. An earlier designation seems to be Muktamulakanaga 
which is given to the locality by S'rivara and in the Tirthasamgraha. 31 To the 
west of the village and near an inlet of the Anch'ar are the ruins of three ancient 
temples now converted into Ziarats and tombs. 32 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nag and on the other side of the Amrtahharann. 
old canal called Lach"ni Kul (*Laksmikulya), stands the hamlet of Ant'havan. In 
my "Notes on Ou-k'ong's account of Kasmir" I have proved that Ant"bavan 
derives its name from the ancient Villa ra of Amktabhavaka which Amrtaprabhu, u 
queen of Meghavahana, is said to have erected. 1:1 Ou-k'ong mentions the Vihara 
by the name of Ngo-mi-t'o-po-wan which represents a transcribed Prakrit form 
*Amitabhavana or *Amitabhavana. An ancient mound with traces of a square 
enclosure around it which is found between the canal and the hamlet, may possibly 
belong to the remains of this Vihara. 

Proceeding to the east of Anf'bavan for about a mile we come to the large Tirilm of Sndara. 
village of 8udar"bal situated on a deep inlet of the Dal known as Sudar'khun. The 
name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake make it very probable 
that we have to place here the sacred spring of Sodara. 31 An ancient legend 
related by Kalhana represented this spring as an Avatara of the Sodara Naga 
worshipped originally near the sacred site of Bhutesvara below Mound Hara- 
mukuta. 35 

Close to the mosque of Sudartal and by the lake shore are two pools fed by 
perennial springs. These, according to a local tradition, wore in old times viBited by 
numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection of this Tirtha has been lost among the 
Brahmans of S'rinagar. But the name of a portion of the village area, Batt'pOr, 
points to a former settlement of Battas or Purohitas. It is curious, too, that we 
find only half a mile from the village the Ziarat of Hazrat Bal, perhaps the most 
popular of all Muhamniadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to be built over 
the remains of the miracle-working Pir Dastagir Sahib. Is it possible that the 
presence of the rather ubiquitous saint at this particular spot had something to do 
with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 

M See note vii. 183. M See note i. 12.3-126. Ks. -bal in Sudar"- 

: " Sob Sriv. iv. f>"». bal means merely place. 

: " Compare for these remains Cole, Ancient '* For this Sodara the present Nfiriin Nag, 

Buildings in Kashmir, p. 31. see notes i. 123: v. Im-TiII. 

; " See noto iii. !) and Notes on Ou-k'ony, 
pp. 0 sqq. 
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SECTION VI. — NORTHERN AND EASTERN DISTRICTS OF MADAVARAJYA. 

105. Our circuit through the Phakh Pargana has brought us back to the 
purlieus of the capital. We must leave them now once more and start on our tour 
through the outlying districts. We may direct it first to the upper half of the 
Valley, the ancient Madavarajya. This again is divided by the Vitasta into two 
portions, one to the north-east, the other to the south-west of the river. We 
shall begin with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from S'rlnagar. 
District of The Pargana which adjoins S'rinagar from the south-east, is now known 

Khadiai. ag yj^i jt extends from near Puranadhisthana to the Vast'rvan spur near 
Vant'por (Avantipura) and comprises a wide semicircular tract of fertile Karcwa 
lands. In ancient times the district took its name from the village of KhadOvi, 
the present Khruv. 1 The TVimaras of the Khaduvi district are repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana along with those of Holada, the modern Vular Pargana. 

The site of Pandrethan or Puranadhisthana has already been fully noticed. 
About two miles higher up the river lies P;ind"chuk village with some ancient 
remains and traces of a stone bridge-head, probably of late date. The old name of 
the place is unknown. We pass next by the river the village of Simpdr. This 
may retain the name of Simhapura founded by King Jayasimha in Kalhana' s time. 2 
Jai/nrana lieas than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the village of Zevan, the 

ancient Jayavana. It was correctly identified already by Prof. Btlhler on the 
basis of the happy and exact description given of it by Bilhana. 8 The poet 
mentions in this " place of high-rising monuments " the " pool filled with 
pure water, sacred to Taksaka, lord of snakes." This pool still exists in 
the Taksaka Niiga which is visited annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvara.* 
The mention made by Kalhana in his story of Narapura of the pilgrimage to the 
Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have enjoyed great reputation as a 
separate Tirtha. It is, in fact, the only Kasnrir Naga which is distinctly mentioned 
in the Tirtha list of the Mahubharata (III. Ixxxii. 90). Abu-1-Fazl records the 
interesting fact that this spring was popularly held to be the place whence the 
cultivation of saffron flourishing in this neighbourhood originated. 5 In Akbar's 
time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still worshipped at this fountain 
at spring time. It was customary to pour cow's milk into it to secure a good omen 
for the success of the crop. We see that the Taksaka Naga long retained his 
importance as a local divinity with the cultivators. 
Khmamwja. About two miles to the north-east of Zevan we come on gently rising ground 

to the village of Khun'moh. It is, as already stated above, the ancient Khona- 
MUsa, famous as the birthplace of Bilhana. The latter in the Vikramiinkadeva- 
carita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his home." The saffron- 
fields which Bilhana mentions, extend close to the lower of the two separate 
hamlets which form the village. In the upper hamlet is a sacred spring called 



1 Compare note viii. 733. 
3 See note viii. 24-13. 

a Compare Report, pp. 5 sq. ; my note 
vii. 607 ; Vikram. xviii. 70. 
1 See note i. 220. 
» See Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 368. 



n For a ill-tailed and accurate account of 
tin: position and remains of Khonamusa, see 
Prof. BUhleh's Report, pp. 0 H ij. 

The identity of Khun'moh with the Khona- 
musa of Rajat. i. 90 was first pointed out by 
Gen. Cunningham, Arte. Geoyr., p. 98. 
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Damodaranaga with some sculptured funeral Steles and a few fragmentary inscrip- 
tions. On the hillside above the village issues another Niiga which under the 
name of BkuvaneSvari is visited on the pilgrimage to Haesesy.yra. The latter 
Tirtha lies on the summit of the high ridge which rises to the north of the village. 
It consists of a ' Svayaiiibhu ' Linga situated in a small cave and enjoys considerable 
popularity. I have not been able to trace its name except in the local Milhatmya 
and the Tirthasaihgraha. 

The chief place of the Vihi Pargana is now the town of Fampar, the ancient Padmnpura. 
Padmapuua, 7 about four miles south-west of Khun'-'moh. It was founded in the 
beginning of the ninth century by Padma, the powerful uncle of the puppet-king 
Cippata-Jayapitla. Padma is said by the Chronicle to have also built a temple of 
Visnu-Padmasvarnin. To this may possibly have belonged the scanty remains of 
an ancient temple which have been described by General Cunningham." Close by 
is the Ziiirat of Mir Muhammad Hamadani with some fine ancient columns and 
ornamented slabs which are likely to have been taken from this tumple. Also the 
other Ziarats of the town show similar remains. Padmapura owing to its central 
position in a fertile tract seems to have always been a place of importance and is 
often mentioned by Kalhana and the later Chroniclers. 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura we pass first Hdl'lwm, a large 
village, which in the Lokaprakilsa and Tirthasamgraha figures as Bala6kama. 
Under a large Deodar near it Balildevi is now worshipped in the form of an old stone- 
image. Numerous ancient Steles, showing miniature reproductions of temples, are 
found in the neighbouring rivulets and canals. They were apparently used in 
recent times as stepping-stones, which would account for their preservation. At 
the foot of a rocky spur which descends from the mountain-range to the north, 
lies the picturesque village of Vyan, once mentioned by Kalhana under the name 
of 0 van a. 9 It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the Bick. 

About two miles further east we reach the village of Khruv, the ancient Khaiuoi. 
Khaduvi which, as we have seen, gave to the district its former name. There is 
an abundance of fine springs in and about Khruv ; Abu-l-Fasjl mentions them as 
objects of worship and estimates their number at 360. 1 " Above the village a so- 
called ' Svayarhbhu-cakra ' or mystical diagram is shown on a rock." It is held 
sacred to JvaliimukhT-Durga and largely visited by pilgrims. I am, however, unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtha. 

Only a mile to the south-east of Khruv is the village of S'ar, until recently the ft mam. 
seat of a flourishing iron-industry. Kalhana mentions it by the name of S'anaiia as 
an Agrahara founded by King S'acinara. 1 - Whatever the historical value of this 
notice may be which Kalhana took from Padmamihira, the evidence detailed in my 
note on the passage proves that the present S'ar is intended. An intermediate 
form of the name is preserved in the tj'na.r of an old gloss. The Zianit of Khwaja 
Khizar which stands here near several small springs, is built with remains of a 
Hindu temple. 

About two miles south-west of S'ar are found the well-preserved ruins of a 
temple near the village of Ladu (not marked on Survey map). They have been 

' For ;i detailed notice sec note iv. <}!)o. • vii. 

The old name of tlie place is wall known to 10 Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 3-"M. 

S'rinagar Pundits ; Vione, too, Travels, ii. " Compare for such diagrams, also desig- 

p. 31, recognized it correctly. tinted devicaha or mutfeakra, note i. 122. 

» See J.A.S.U., 1848, p. -27i. " See note i. 100. 
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described by Bishop Cowie, 13 but I am unable to trace any old reference to this 
shrine in the texts I have examined. It is remarkable for having a circular cella, 
the only one known to me in Kasmir. A small square cella to the east of this 
temple has been annexed to a neighbouring Ziiirat. 

Near the south end of the Vihi Pargana and on the bank of the Vitasta lies the 
village of Lafpor. An old gloss of the Rajataruiigini identifies it with Lalitapuka, 
a place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his architect. 1 ' The king, accord- 
ing to the Chronicle, was not pleased with the attention; in any case no importance 
seems to have attached to the place. There are no old remains above ground, but 
the local tradition still knows of King ' Laltadit ' as the founder of a large town on 
the neighbouring IJdar. 

District of Holaila. 106. Passing round the foot of Mount Vast n rvan we enter the Pargana of 
Vular, the ancient Holada. This identification is supported, apart from the clear 
evidence of the modern name, by all passages of the Kiijatarangini which mention 
HoladA. 1 ' Its feudal barons played a great part in the troubled times of the 
later Hindu reigns. 

Avantipura. Its most important place in old times was undoubtedly the town of Avantipuha, 

founded by King Avantivarman (a.d. 855-883). lr ' Its position is marked by the 
present village of VanVpor on the Vitasta. The conspicuous ruins of this place 
attracted already the at t ention of the early European visitors. General Cunningham 
did not fail to recognize in them the remains of the two great temples of Avanti- 
svfimin and Arautisrnra which Avantivarman built here. 17 Of the two great ruins 
one is at Vaiit'por itself, the other and larger one half a mile further down the 
river close to the hamlet of Jaubrar (map 'Jabair'). Owing to the complete 
destruction of the central shrines it is impossible to ascertain now which was 
dedicated to Visi.m and which to S'iva. The fine enclosing quadrangles of the 
temples have also suffered badly. That of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary 
fortification in Kalhana's own time and underwent a severe siege. 1 * 

The site on which Avantivarman'!? town was built, had apparently enjoyed some 
sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the old name of Visvaikamra. 
The great extent of the town is indicated by the traces of ruined buildings which 
cover the foot of the hills east of Vant'pfir for a considerable distance. The 
frequent references to Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained 
importance long after the death of its founder. 
Other old sites in We hear but little of other old sites in Holada. The great town of Mihirapura 

Holadii. which King Mihirakula is said to have founded in it, can no longer be traced." 

Khvli, a village situated a short distance to the south-west of Trfd, the modem 
headquarters of the tract, may possibly be the Khola of the Chronicle, one of 
Gopaditya's Agraharas.-" Of Trill I am unable to trace any old notice. Tim 
identification of the village of Bute, about two miles south of Khuli, with the old 
Bhavaccheda is also uncertain. 21 It is based on a gloss of Rajanaka Ratnakantha, 
the writer of the codex archetypus. Still further south lies the village of Kai, 
probably the old Katika named by Kalhana as a foundation of Tufijina I. 3S This 

" See J.A.N.ll., Iflili, |>p. !»7 sqq. 17 Sec for a full description, J.A.S.D., 1848, 

14 See iv. 18H. pp. 275 sqq., nlso ib. ]8(i(i, 121 sqq. 

See note i. 3<M;. '" Seo vili. 1429 sq., I 174 eqq. 

See note v. 4". sq. " Sec i. 306. 

Its idontity witli Vniit'|<nr whs first pointed See note i. .140. 

out by Dr. Wilson in his mite 011 Moomnft's Coinpiire note iii. 381. 

Travclt, ii. p. 244. Rftjut. ii. 14. 
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identification is made in the old gloss of the passage and supported by the phonetic 
evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Vular the interesting temple of N;lrastiin at the northern 
extremity of the district (34° 3' lat. 75° 10' long.) deserves notice.* 1 Unfortunately 
I am unable to find any clue as to its old name or history. Excavations made by 
me at the site in 1891 brought to light interesting sculptures, but no evidence as 
to its name. The large village of Sutur (map ' Sootoor ') to the south-west of 
NarastAn may possibly account for the entry Satrava. in the LokaprakAsa's list of 
Parganas. 

107. The eastern boundary of Vular is marked by the high spur which District of 
descends from the north towards the confluence of the Vitastii and Gambhira. The Datymapiira. 
adjoining district to the east is one of considerable extent. It comprises besides 
the whole right or western side of the Lid"r Valley, also the low-lying tract between 
the Vitasta and the lower course of the Visoka. The modern name of this great 
Pargana is Dachunpur which appears in S'rivara's Chronicle as Daksinapara. 
This clearly means ' the right bank [of the Ledari orLidV).' Another form of 
the same significance, is Dttksinaptirsva found in the Lokaprakasa and Martanda- 
mahutmya. To this designation corresponds the term Vamajiursva, now KhovurpOr, 
which, as we shall see, is applied to the left side of the Lid"r Valley. 24 

The junction of the VitastA. with the Gambhira, i.e. the united Visokfi and 
RamanyAtavi, has already been mentioned above as a Tirtha." Not far from it 
lies the village of Marliiim on the Vitasta, mentioned by Jonaraja under its old 
name of Madava^hama. m The first part of the name is identical with that of 
Md(lavardjya. 

About two miles south-east of Marhum and not far from the VitastA, we find 
the village of Vngfhiim, with a sacred spring known by the name of Hastikarna. 
This name seems to have applied formerly to the place itself which wo find thus 
twice referred to by Kalhana. 27 It is possibly the Hastikarna, where 1 >hojn, Harsa's 
son, was treacherously murdered. 

About one mile to the south of Hastikarna the VitastA makes a great bend. Temple of 
The peninsula thus formed is occupied by a small ' Udar ' or alluvial plateau which Cah-ail/iam. 
owing to its height and isolated position is a very conspicuous object in the 
landscape. It was once the site of one of the oldest and most famous shrines of the 
Valley, the temple of Visum Cakradhara. The plateau is still known as Tsak"dar 
Udar. 2B Brahman tradition is aware of the derivation of this name from 
Cakradhara. It was first brought to the notice of European scholars by Prof. 
Buhler who had duly recognized the antiquarian importance of the site.-" 

The shrine of Cakradhara is often mentioned as aTirtha of great sanctity.' 1 " It 
was also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of Narapura, 

11 See Mr. Lawrence's notice, Valley, p. change of moaning, arc hasod on a misunder- 

1 72 (reproduced from Bates, (lazeiterr, p. 2SX)). standing. 

Tile attached photograph shown tho site after See § 04. 

my excavations. Regarding tho result of the See Joiinr. (Bo. ml.), l.'W. 

latter, see Vienna Oriental Journal, 1 (<!)], *• See note v. 2.'l ; also vii. KloO. 

pp. .'1-10 sqq. Another Hastikarna, mentioned hy S'l ivara, 

General Cunningham, Arte. Oem/r., p. 94, i. 441, seems to have hoeu near S'rinagav on 

assumes that Ks. ilaeliiin, " right," is ' now the west, 

used to denote the "north," and Kit tear *• See notes i. 201. 

| recto AV/i/i w] or the "left" to denote the See Jte/mrt, p. 18. 

"south."' This assumption, however, as well :| * See ltajat. vii. 25H, 201, 209; Jonar. (Bo. 

as the explanation given for this alleged od.), 703 ; S'rikanfhac. iii. 12 ; Ni/amata, 1 170. 
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localized, as we shall see, in its close vicinity. But the only detailed notice of 
Siege of the temple we owe to a historical incident which took place there during the civil 
Cnkrndhui-ii. wars 0 f Sussala's reign. 31 The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the 
neighbouring town of Vijayesvara or Vij?bror, the inhabitants of the latter place and 
of the neighouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This by its 
position on the high and steep Udar was naturally well adapted for defence. The 
temple filled by the crowds of fugitives and routed soldiers, was soon besieged by 
the rebel troops of Bhiksacara. The temple courtyard was protected by massive 
wooden ramparts and gates. When these had been set on fire by the assailants a 
mighty conflagration ensued in which the whole mass of people inside perished. 
Kalhana vividly describes this great catastrophe which he believes to have provoked 
divine vengeance, and thus to have brought about the downfall of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that the temple 
actually stood on the flat top of the Udar, and at the same time explains the 
scarcity of stone remains in this locality. The absence of conspicuous ruins had 
already been noticed by Prof. Biihler. At the northern end of the Udar, however, 
which is separated from the rest by a dip in the ground, the outlines of a quad- 
rangular enclosure about forty yards square, can still be traced in regular rows of 
hollows. These hollows may possibly he the last indications of the wooden ramparts 
which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have been subsequently restored, and Jonaraja mentions 
the statue of Cakradhara among those chief divine images which Sikandar Butshi- 
kast destroyed. 13 Jayadratha in his Haracaritacintamani devotes a separate canto 
(vii.) to the relation of the legend which localized the god wielding the disk 
(cakra) at the Tlrtha of Cakradhara. The latter is still referred to in a general way 
in the old Vijayesvaramiihatmya. Now, however, Cakradhara is no longer visited as 
aTirtha, though the Purohitas of Vijayesvara still retain a recollection of the former 
sanctity of the site. 

Legend of 108. There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara Udar there 

Ifarapunt. stood once an ancient town of considerable importance. From the low ground 
towards the river and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins reaching back to 
Greek and Indo-Scythian rule are annually extracted in considerable quantities. 
Popular tradition still asserts that this site was once occupied by a great town. 
This tradition existed already in the time of Kalhana who records it in the inter- 
esting legend of Narapura.*' This is told at great length in a poetic episode of the 
First Book. 

King Naia is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after himself 
Narapura, on the sandy bank of the Vitasta close to the shrine of Cakradhara. 
"There in a i^rove was a pond of limpid water, the habitation of the Niiga 
Susravas." A young Brahman who had found occasion to assist the Niiga and his two 
daughters when in distress, was allowed to marry in reward one of the latter. He 
lived in happiness at Narapura until the beauty of the Niiga lady excited the passion of 
the wicked kiii£. When Nara found his advances rejected, he endeavoured to seize 
•the beautiful Candralekha by force. The couple thereupon fled for protection to 
their lather's habitation. 

51 See viii. 97^-99^,. ■ 1! Sw Jotinr. (Bu. ml.), "63. 

Tho date of the burning of Cnkiadhain 11 See i. l»0]-'.'7J. 
leemi to have boon the twelfth S'rftvana iudi, 

AD. 1121. 
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The Naga then rose in fury from his pool and " burned the king with his town Destruction of 
in a rain of fearful thunderbolts." Thousands of people were burned before the Narapura. 
image of Visnu Cakradhara, to which they had fled for protection. Ramanya, the 
Naga's sister, came down from the mountains carrying along masses of rocks and 
boulders. These she dropped, as we have seen, along the bed of the Kamanyatavl or 
Rembyar* stream, when she found that Susravas had already wreaked his vengeance. 
The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage he had caused, removed to a lake 
on a far-off mountain. There " he is to the present day seen by the people on the 
pilgrimage to Amaresvara." 3i " To this day," thus closes Kalhana's story, " that 
tale is remembered by the people when they behold close to Cakradhara that town 
destroyed by fire and that pond which has become a dry hollow." 

Whatever the origin of the legend may have been, it is clear that popular 
tradition in Kalhana's time looked upon the barren ground which stretches along 
the river between Tsak"dar and the present Vij?bror a9 the site of an ancient city. 
The ruins which in the twelfth century were pointed out as the remains of the burned 
Narapura, may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. What 
these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred to is subject to annual 
inundation it is possible that the remains meant have since disappeared under 
alluvial deposits. The habitation of the ' Susram* Nagawa9 still shown to me by 
Muhammadan peasants in a generally dry hollow close to the south-east foot of the 
Udar. The name of Narapura and its king are no longer remembered. But the 
main features of the legend as heard by Kalhana, still live in the local tradition. 

109. The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, was 
evidently succeeded by Vijayesvara, the present Vij'brOr. The latter place situ- 
ated less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from the ancient 
shrine of S'iva Vijayesvara (Vijayesa, Vijayesana). :,:> This deity is worshipped 
to the present day at Vij'brOr. The site has evidently from early times been one 
of the most famous Tirthas of Kasmir. It is mentioned as such in the Rajataran- 
ginl and many old Kasmlrian texts. 30 The tradition regarding Asoka's connection 
with it supplies historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kalhana's account 
which may well have been based on genuine local tradition or even inscriptional 
evidence, Asdka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure of the temple by one of 
stone. The great king was also credited with having erected within this enclosure 
two temples called AsokeSvara. 

This old shrine, which is often mentioned by Kalhana, and which has been the Temple of S'iva- 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. According to Vijayesvara. 
the tradition of the local Purohitas it stood at a site close to the river-bank and 
nearly opposite to the bridge over the Vitasta. When I first visited Vij"brur in 
1889 I still found some ancient slabs and fragments at this spot. It was then some 
fifteen feet below the level of the surrounding ground,- 17 and has since been partly 
built over. Stone materials are said to have been removed from here for the new 
temple of Vijayesvara which was built by Maharaja Ranbir Singh some thirty years 
ago higher up on the river-bank. 



Tirtha of 

Vijayeivarrt. 



M Compare regarding the lake of Suira- 
vonaga on the route to Amburn&th, above, § 59. 

* Compare for detailed references, notes i. 
88, 105. 

" The legend of the Tirtha is given at 
length in Haracar., x. 



" General Cunningham who saw these re- 
mains in 1847, rightly attributes thorn to the 
temple of Vijayesa, but calls the place ' Vija- 
ytipura.' He justly points to the difference o* 
level as an indication of the antiquity of the 
structure; see Arte. Geogr., ii. p. 98. 
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It is probable that a temple so much frequented had undergone more thau one 
restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which passed between the time, of 
Asoka and the end of Hindu reign in KasmTr. Some time before a.d. 1081, while 
King Ananta was residing at the Tlrtha of Vijayesvara, the temple was burned 
down in a general conflagration, oauaed by his son Kalasa, The latter, however, 
subsequently restored the shrine. The old Linga of S'iva Vijayesvara seems to 
have been destroyed by Sikandar Butshikast. 39 
Town of Tn e town which we must suppose to have sprung up gradually around the 

J ijayesmra. temple, is ascribed by Kalhana to King Vijaya (ii. 62). But nothing else is re- 
corded of this ruler, and this may cause a doubt as to his historical existence. It is 
significant that the town is designated either simply as Vijayesvara or as Vijaya- 
hsetra which is abbreviated from Vijayeivaraksetra. The modern name Vij"bror is 
the Ks. equivalent of Vijayesvara, Ks. -hror, from Skr. hhattaraka, ' god,' having 
replaced the more specific -is ram, the usual designation of S'iva. 59 

That there existed a town of some importance already at a comparatively early 
date near the shrine, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agraharas, said to 
have been granted here by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gandhara Brah- 
mans. 4 " It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and army of King 
Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Vijayesvara. 41 The narrative of 
the civil wars in Kalhana's viii. Book shows the importance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object. 42 One of these 
passages proves that there was a bridge over the Vitasta here already in the 
twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Vipbrdr has remained a town of some importance and still boasts of a large 
number of Brahmans, mostly Purohitas of the Tirtha. The latter being conveni- 
ently situated on the pilgrims' way to Martanda and Amaraniitha is well frequented 
even at the present day. The Mfihatmyas of Vijayesvara do not fail to name a 
considerable number of minor Tirthas to be visited along with the main site. But 
apart from Cakradhara and Gambhlrasamgama I am unable to trace any of these in 
the older texts. 

The Lid a r Valley. Turning to the last portion of the DachiinpOr district which lies in the Lid"r 
Valley, we have but few old localities to notice. The village of Liv'r, some ten 
miles to the north-west of Vijayesvara, is the Levara of the KajataranginT, men- 
tioned as an Agrahara established by King Lava. 43 Kular, about four miles higher 
up the valley, is identified by an old gloss with Kwuhura, said to have been an 
Agrahara of Lava's son Kusa." Close to Pah"lgam where the Lid"r valley divides 
into two branches, lies the hamlet of Mamnl. A small temple of the usual Kasmir 
style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims to Amaranntha 
and designated in the Mahatmya called Amaresvarakalpa as Mammes'yaka. It 



M See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 762 ; for an earlier 
mention of this emblem, see ib. 127. 
Compare note i. 38 ; also ii. 134. 

In tho same way liebrur represents /*■*- 
vara ; with the feminine -lirar for bhatfarika 
we have Simrl?brdr for Sartidhytidevi, Bud"- 
brar for Phnludfvi, etc. 

The forms ' Bijbiara,' ' Bijbihnra,' 'Bijbe- 
hara,' etc., under which tho local name figures 
in European books, are all based on* a faulty 
Panjulri pronunciation. A fanciful etymo- 



logy of the name in which the first part of the 
word is taken to represent vidya, ' learning,' 
and tho second ' Vihura,' has found favour in 
the guide-books, and may be mentioned here 
for curiosity's sake. 

• See i. 317. 

41 See vii. 336 sqq. 

« viii. 746 sqq., 969 sqq., 1140, 1(>09 sqq., 
etc. 

a See i. H7. 
44 i. 88. 
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is in all probability identical with the shrine of this name mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini. 45 

110. As we have already before noticed the several sacred sites of the 
Amaranatha pilgrimage, we may now turn back and descend to the left or eastern 
portion of the Lid"r Valley. It forms the modern Pargana of Khovvrpm: The latter 
name, meaning ' left side,' reproduces the earlier designation Vamaparsta, of the 
same significance, found in Jonaraja's Chronicle, the LokaprakAsa and elsewhere. 40 
In the upper portion of the Pargana I am not able to identify any particular old 
locality, though ancient remains m the form of sculptures of some interest are found 
near several Nagas of this tract, e.g. at Lokut'por and Sali (PApaharananAga). 

An old site is undoubtedly the large village of Hut'mar. Its modern name 
seems to identify it with the S'aktamatha which Ksemendra names as one of the 
stations in the peregrinations of his heroine Kankali. The chief mosque of the 
place is built with the remains of a Hindu temple and preserves in its walls some 
sculptured fragments of remarkable beauty. 47 

About one mile below Hufmar and on the bank of a branch of the Lid"r lies 
the hamlet of Bum'zv, which contains an ancient structure of considerable 
historical interest. The Ziarat of Baba Ram'dln Sahib is nothing but a well- 
preserved temple, converted, with a liberal use of plaster, into the supposed resting- 
place of a Muhammadan saint. I have shown elsewhere that there is good reason 
to identify this shrine with the Bhimakesava temple which Bhima S'ahi, king of 
Kabul, the maternal grandfather of Queen Didda, is said to have erected in the 
lifetime of her husband Ksemagupta (a.d. 950-958).' w 

The legendary of the Ziarat relates that the saint was originally a Hindu and 
bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Flhhna Sddhi. It is easy to 
recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhima S'uhi. Also the name of the 
locality Bum"zu which the Martfuulamahatmya renders by Bhimadvijm, is clearly 
derived from the old name of the shrine. Bh/ma (> Ks. Bum") is an abbreviation 
of Bhimalcosava to which Ks. zit, ' island,' has been added with reference to the 
several islands formed here by the Lid"r immediately in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curious anecdote regarding the fate of Bhima S'Ahi's 
temple in King Harsa's time, who confiscated the great treasures with which it was 
endowed.' 9 Close to the present Ziarat of Bam'dfn Sahib is a small cave in the cliff* 
containing a well-preserved little temple which is still used for Hindu worship. 
Another smaller shrine outside has been turned into the tomb of Rishi Ruknu-d-din 
Sahib. 

111, About one mile south of Bum?zu we reach the Tirtha sacred to 
Martanda which has from early times to the present day enjoyed a prominent 
position among the sacred sites of Kasmir. It is marked by a magnificent spring 
(traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Knmala) which an ancient legend 
connects with the birth of the sun-god Martaiula. 110 The Tirtha is visited at 



District of 
Vamapiirhtt. 



Shrine of 
Bhimakesava. 



Tirtha of 
Mdrtdnda. 



4i See viii. 0360. 

« Jonnr. (Bo. ed.), 79, 1232. 

<7 See Sumayam. ii. 43. 

The change of Sakta > hut" is in accordance 
with the phonetic laws of Kasmiri ; mar is the 
regular derivative of inafha, see above, § 6fl. 
[When preparing my map, I had not noticed 
the local name of Ksemendra's text ; it is 
hence not shown on it.] 



M See note vi. 178. 

For an accurate description of the temple 
see Bishop Cowie's paper, J.A.S.B., I8C6, 
pp. 100 sqq. 

* See vh. 1081 sqq. 

M Compare for a detailed account of the 
Tirtha, note iv. 192. 

The Vimala Naga is named by tho Ni lama/a. 
963 ; STriv. i. 377, etc. 
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frequent intervals by crowds of pilgriraa and is well known alao in India proper. 
The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan, is derived from Skr. bhavana, ' [sacred] 
habitation.' This somewhat general appellation seems to have come into use 
already at an early date as S'rivara employs it/' 1 and is in itself an indication of the 
Tirtha's great popularity. A more specific designation is Mats'bavan, Skr. 
Matsyabhavana ; this is due to the abundance of sacred fish which swarm in the 
large basins filled by the spring/' 2 
Temple of T ne ancient remains at the sacred spring itself are very scanty. All the more 

Marfan . a. imposing are the ruins of the great temple which King Lalitaditya erected at a 
short distance in honour of the presiding deity of the Tirtha. 53 They are situated 
a little over a mile to the south-east of ' Bavan,' near the northern edge of the 
great Udar which stretches towards Anatnag. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
site was chosen with a view to the prominent position it assured to the great 
temple. Kalhana duly praises "the wonderful shrine of Martanda with its massive 
walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure." Its ruins, though much injured by the 
ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most impressive specimen of 
ancient Kasmir architecture. They have been much admired by European 
travellers and often described. They are the earliest ruins in Kasmir, the date of 
which is fixed with approximate accuracy. 

The name Martanda, in the form of Mnrtand or Matan, still attaches to the 
ruins though they have long ago ceaaed to be an object of religious interest. King 
Kalasa had sought this great fane at the approach of death, and expired at the 
feet of the sacred image (a.d. 1089). Harsa, his son, respected this temple 
in the course of the ruthless confiscations to which he subjected the other rich 
shrines of the country. Subsequently, in Kalhaua's time the great quadrangular 
courtyard of the temple, with its lofty walls and colonnades, was used as a 
fortification. The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to Sikandar 
Butshikast. 

Town of Murtanila. Kalhana distinctly mentions the town "swelling with grapes " which Lalita- 
ditya founded near his temple ; but of this no trace remains now. It is probable 
that a canal then supplied water from the Lid"r to the naturally arid plateau on 
which the temple stands. This canal seems to have been repaired by Zainu-1- 
Tibidin, whose irrigation works on the Mnrtand Udar are described at length by 
.lonaiaja."' 1 The plateau has since become once more an arid waste though the 
course of the old canal can still be traced above Hufmar. The town of Martanda 
had left its name to the small Pargana of Matan which comprised this plateau as 
well as the villages situated along the foot of the hills further east. It is referred 
to as Mi'irtilndadesa by ,Tonaraja. : ' Abu-l-Fazl notices the large temple of Matan 
and the well or pit close by which a Muhammadan legend represents as the place 
of captivity of the ' angels Hnrut and Marut.' 50 
Anuntamtya. U2. At the foot of the western extremity of the Mnrtand plateau lies the 

town of Islamabad, or by its Hindu name Anatimtj. The latter is derived from the 
great spring of the Anantanaoa which issues at the southern end of the town. 
The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is mentioned in the Nilamata, 



*' S'riv. i. 376, 387. 

** Compare A'm-i Akb., ii. p. 338. 

M See note iv. 192 for detailed references. 

M See Jonar. 1243 sqq. 



15 Jona,\ 1310. 

See A'm-i Akb., ii. p. 338. 
For the Mnhammadan tale see also Vione, 
i. p. 361. 
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Haracaritacintamani and some Milhiltmyas. 1 ' 7 Of the town, however, I cannot find 
any old notice, and it is in nil probability, as its Muhammadan name implies, a 
later foundation. To the north of the town and on the way to Bavan, is the 
ftautamaniiga, named by the Nilamata and the Martfindamahatmya. 

The modern name of the small district which comprised besides Anatnag the 
tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyech. This is represented in some 
Mahatmyas of recent composition by Anekaksa. This name occurs also once in 
S'nvara's Chronicle, but the locality there meant is not certain. 68 

The valley of the Ar°path or Harsapatha which opens to the east of Islamabad, Tirtha of 
forms the Pargana of Knthor. This name is in all probability connected with Kapatesvan 
that of the ancient Tirtha of Kapateb'vara, situated on the southern side of the 
valley close to the village of KtVher.™ The name of the latter is undoubtedly a 
derivative of Kapatesvara, as the analogy of .Tyether < JyesthesVara, Triphar < Tri- 
puresvara, etc., clearly shows. 

The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of Papasudana (' 9in-removing '), 
situated a short distance above Kuther. In it S'iva is believed to have shown him- 
self in the disguise (bapata) of pieces of wood floating on the water. The legend is 
related at length in the Nilamata, and the author of the Haracaritacintamani 
devotes to it a separate canto which has now become the official Mahatmya of the 
Tirtha."" The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that Kalhana men- 
tions it in his Introduction first among the sacred sites of Kasmir. 

Before him already Alberuni had heard of the story that pieces of wood sent 
by Mahadeva appear annually " in a pond called Ki'tdaishahr to the left of the 
source of the Vitasta, in the middle of the month of Vaisakha." 91 Kudaishahr 
(t^- 1 /) is an easily explained corruption for i.e. *Kavade'nvar, a Prakri- 

tized form of the name. The map shows that the description of the Tirtha's 
position is accurate enough with reference to the Nilaniiga as the Vitasta's 
traditional source. The date named by Alberuni is identical with that prescribed 
for the Kapatesvara Yiitra. 

The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank which is enclosed by an 
ancient stone-wall and steps leading into the water. According to Kalhana's 
account this enclosure was constructed, about a century before his own time, at the 
expense of the well-known King Bhoja of Miilava. The latter is said to have 
taken a vow always to wash his face in the water of the Papasudana spring, which 
he caused to be regularly supplied to him in jars of glass. 02 In my note on the 
passage I have shown that local tradition at Kuthcr still retains a recollection of 
this story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands to the 
east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the period of Bhoja. 
Abu-1-Fazl, too, knows, " in the village of Kotihar, a deep spring surrounded by 
stone temples. When its water decreases an image of Mahadeva in sandal-wood 
appears." 

About four miles to the north-east of Kother and on a branch of the Ar"path & amiihgam. 
river lies the populous village of S'angax, the ancient S'Amangasa. Kalhana men- 
tions the place twice. 15:1 The modern name can be traced back to S'amangasii 



' 7 See Piilamata, W2 ; Vifaata-, Trimih- m Haracar. Jtiv. 

ilhyumiihtitmya, etc., also Haracar. x. 2- r >l sqq. 111 See India, ii. p. 181. 

(Anantabhavnna). ia See'vii.'lik) oqq. 

<* S'rin. iii. ltM. «» 8ee*i. 100; vili. 651, 

A See note i. il. 
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through a course of regular phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in 
the form S'vdnc/as supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle. 04 Some old 
carved slabs built into the chief Ziarat of the place attest its antiquity. A short 
distance above S'angas we come to another old place. It is the present village of 
Vut'rus which on the authority of the same glossator and of the name itself we 
can safely identify with Kalhaiia's Utrdsa. w Uccala and Sussala in their flight 
from Harsa's court found a temporary refuge with the Damara of this locality. 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle, of the valley the village of 
Khondur. An old gloss enables us to identify it with the. ancient Skandapura 
mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara of King Gopaditya. 60 More important is 
Ach'bal, a large village situated at the extremity of the hill range which lines the 
Kut'har Pargana from the south. It is mentioned in the Chronicle under the 
name of Aksavala. The beautiful springs of the place have often been described 
since Abu-l-Fazl's time, also by Bernier. The park around them was a favourite 
camping ground of the Mughal court. 07 The Nilamata calls the spring 
Aksipdlandga. 



SECTION VII. — THE SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OP MADAVARAJYA. 



District of Bring. 



Tirtha of 
Ardhandrih'ara. 



113. The Kut"har Pargana is adjoined on the south by the district of Bring 
which coincides with the valley of the Bring stream. Its old name cannot be 
traced ; the Lokaprakasa transcribes the modern designation by Bhriiqa. At the 
western end of the Pargana and about five miles to the south-west of Ach'bal, is 
the village of Luk'bavan which an old gloss identifies with Lokapunya of the 
Rajatarahgini. 1 The numerous passages which mention the place agree with this 
location. The name Lrik"bavan applies also to the fine Niiga adjoining the village, 
and this explains the second part of the present name, -baran (Skr. -hhavana)? 
King Lalitaditya is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace erected 
in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old materials. 

Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the large village of 
Bid'r. It is certainly the Bhedara of Kalhana who notices here a wealthy Agra- 
hara of King Biiladitya.- 1 A ruined inound in the village and sume old sculptures 
at the neighbouring Brahman village of Hrmgalgund are the only ancient remains 
now above ground. 

From Bid'r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha which, though I can- 
not find it mentioned in any old text, may yet claim some antiquity. About one and a 
half miles to the south-east of Bid"r lies the village of Naru in the low hills flank- 
ing the valley. It coutains a small temple of ancient date which was restored some 
forty years ago by a pious Dogra official. It stands by the side of a small Naga 
at which, according to the local Mahatmya I acquired from the resident Purohita, 
S'iva is worshipped as Ardhanaribvara, that is, in conjunction with his consort 
Parvatl. Inside the temple is an ancient image of Visi.iu with a short Sanskrit 



M Compare note i. 100. 
a Compare vii. 1254. 
* i. 340. 

•» Compare note i. 338. 

1 See note iv. 193. 
- See above, § 111. 



In tlm translation of the Ain-i Akb. the 
name appears as ' Acch Dal,' ii. p. 358 ; see 
Bernier, Travels, p. 411. 
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inscription said to have been found in a miraculous fashion at the restoration of the 
temple. About half a mile to the south-west is a sacred spring known as Svedandga 
which seems to have risen originally within a large temple. The remains of the 
latter lie in shapeless heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by 
pilgrims. 

It appears to me that it is this spot which Abu-1-Fazl wishes to describe in the 
following notice. After mentioning the Kukar Nag and Sund?brar (see below) among 
the sacred places of Bring he says : " At a little distance in the midst of a beautiful 
temple, seven fountains excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summer- 
time self-immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around themselves, and 
with the utmost fortitude suffer themselves to be burned to death."* He then men- 
tions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this spot. This can only 
be the hili above Slip on the northern side of the valley and nearly opposite Nam, 
from which iron is still extracted at the present day. There is no other Naga within 
Bring to which Abu-l-Fazl's description would apply so closely as to the Svedaniiga. 

The Kuk"r Nag, mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl for its good water inciting a healthy 
appetite, lies about a mile above Bid"r. It is a spring of very great volume, but is 
referred to only in the Trisamdhyamfdiatmya (Kiikkutesvara). 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Kasruir Tirthas in the sacred spring of the Spring of 
goddess Samdhya, also called Tvixamdlujd, the modern Sund'brqr} It is situated TruatiulhyS. 
in a side-valley opening to the south of the village of Devalgfim, circ. 75° 22' long. 
33° 32' lat. The spring of Samdhya derives its fame as well as its appellation 
from the fact that for uncertain periods in the early summer it flows, or is supposed 
to flow, intermittently, three times in the day and three times during the night. 
Owing to the analogy thus presented to the threefold recitation of the Gayatri 
(Saihdhya) it is held sacred to the goddess Samdhyii. At the season indicated it is 
visited by a considerable concourse of pilgrims. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the year, has, 
owing to the curious phenomenon above indicated, always enjoyed great fame as one 
of the 'wonders 1 of the Valley. Kalha.ua duly mentions it immediately after Kapa- 
tesvara. The Nilamata, too, knows it. Abu-I-Fazl describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier 
made it a special point to visit this ' inorvcille de Cachemire.' He has observed 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenuous explanation he has 
recorded of it, shows how closely he had examined the topographical features of 
the little valley. Close to the Trisamdhya spring there is another Naga, sacred to 
the Seven Rsis, but not sharing the former's peculiar nature. There are no ancient 
remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. 

114. To the south of Bring lies the valley of the SAndran River which forms District of Vei ■; 
the Pargana of Shahabad. This name is of comparatively modern origin, as Nilannga. 
Abu-l-Fa/.l still knows the tract as Ver. 7 This designation still survives in the 
name Vcrnag, i.e. ' the Naga of Vur,' popularly given to the fine spring which we 
have already noticed as the habitation of the NIlanaga and the traditional source of 
the Vitasta. Abu-l-Fa/.l still saw to the east of it 'temples of stone.' These have 
now disappeared, their materials having been used probably for the construction of 
the fine stone-enclosure which Jahanglr built round the spring. The deep blue 
colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly account for the 



' See Ain-i Akh., ii. p. .'15ti, 
' See note i. .'(.'). 



''Compare Ain-i Akh., ii. pp. :>•"> i 
UKUNlKB u 7Vnrc/.<, pp. 410 sqq. 
7 Sec Ain-i Akb., ii. pp. 361, 370. 
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location of the Nllar.aga in this particular fountain. Kalhana's reference to the 
"circular pond " from which the Vitasta riaes, 8 shows that the spring had already 
in ancient times an artificial enclosure similar to the present one. 
I'H nsi ill in. Reference has already been made to the sacred spring of Vith'vutur, only about 

one mile to the north-west of Vernag. The small village near by is mentioned by 
Kalhana as a town under the name of Vitastatha. 9 Asoka is said to have erected 
here numerous Stupas ; within the Dharmdra iiya Vibara there stood a lofty Caitya 
built by him. Of these structures no remains can now be traced above ground. 
Vitastatra could never have been a large town as the ground is too confined. But 
some importance is assured to the site by the route to the neighbouring pass of 
Ban°hal (Bdnaxdld). We have already spoken of the pass and its ancient name. 1 " 
Pancahasta the present Pdnzafh, also in Vi~r, has already been referred to as 
the site of one of the traditional sources of the Vitasta. Kalhana mentions it in 
connection with a Mat ha which S'uravarman, Avantivarman's minister, built here." 
A pretty valley which opens to the south of Panzath, is now known by the name of 
its chief village Ruzul. The latter is mentioned by Jonaraja as Rajolaka. 12 
About three miles higher up this valley is the Naga of Vasuki. It is mentioned 
in the Nilamata and other old texts, but does not appear to have ever been an 
important Tirtha. la 

District of llfi. The Pargana of Div'-var which adjoins Shahabad-Vcr on the west, may 

Derasaiata. D(J roU ghly described as comprising the tract of alluvial plain drained by the Vesait 
(Visoka). By its ancient name of Djsvasahasa it is often mentioned in the 
liajatarangini and other Chronicles." Being extensively irrigated by canals 
drawn from the Visoka it is very fertile. This accounts for the great part which 
the Damaras or feudal landholders of Devasarasa played during the weak reigns oi 
the later kings. No certain reference to a specific locality within this tract can be 
traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that Pdrevisoka, repeatedly named 
in Kalhana's Chronicle, must be looked for within Devasarasa ; the name means 
literally ' beyond the Visoka.' 15 
K/ini. The fertile valleys descending to the- right bank of the Visoka from that 

portion of the Plr Pantgal Range which lies between the Kr>n8*r Nag Peak and the 
Mohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known in recent times by the double 
name of Khur-Nar"vav. The first part of this name is taken from the large village 
of Khur situated about two miles from the Visoka, circ. 74° 56' 45" long. 33° 37' lat. 
It is marked as ' Koori ' on the larger survey map. The name KhebI, which we find 
used by Kalhana and S'rivara for the designation of the tract, is in all probability 
the older form of Khur.'" It seems that in later Hindu times the administration 
of KherT, perhaps as a royal allodial domain, formed a special charge. Kalhana 
often refers to the Khrrikdrya as a high state-office. The Sikhs and Dogras who 
established Jagirs for members of the reigning family in Khur-Nnr'vav, may thus 
have followed an earlier arrangement. 
GoJhara-Hastiim. The only localities in this little district that are known to us by their aia-ieiil. 

names, are Godhara and Habtisala, the present (hidar and Ast'h.61}' These 
two small villages are situated close together, on a branch of the Visoka near the 



» See i. 28. 

' See note i. 102. 

Compare above, §41. 
ii v. 24. 

" See Jonar. (Bo. eel.), 90. 



1:1 Sue Xilamala, 001. 

" Compare note viii. ">UI. 

14 Compare note iv. ."i. 

15 Compare note i. :).')•">. 
" See note i. OH. 
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eastern limits of Khur-Nar'vav. Kalhana mentions the 'Agrahara of Godhara- 
HastisAla' as a foundation of King Godhara. The old gloss which transcribes 
these local names by ' Godhar-Astihil 1 enabled me to identify the places intended. 
A small stream which falls into the Visoka at Gudar is known by the name of 
(iodav.arl and forms a Tirtha of some repute among the Brahmans of the neigh- 
bouring districts. In the Mahatmya of the Tirtha the site of the village is called 
Gudaia, and its name connected with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari. 
The local tradition regarding a town which King Gudar is supposed to have founded 
here has been discussed in my note on the above-quoted passage of Kalhana. 

The Naubandhana Tirtha and the Kramasaras or Kdns'r Nag south of this 
district have already been previously noticed. 

116. To the north of Div?sar extends the considerable district of Ad'-'vin District of Karala. 
reaching from the western end of Khur-Nar"viiv to the lower course of the Visoka. 
Its present name is derived from that of the large village of Ad'vin, which lies on 
the left bank of the Visoka about three miles south-west of Vij'bror. In the form 
of Ardhavana this name is found already in a passage of Jonaraja's Chronicle, 
supplied by the new edition. 18 The ancient designation of the district, however, 
was Karala. This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the Suvaniamanikulya, 
the present canal of Sun-man' Kul, which has already been referred to as irrigating 
part of Ad"vin. 19 

In the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the Visoka, we have 
the ancient Katimusa, the present village of Kaimuh. The place is mentioned by 
Kalhana as an Agrahara, founded by Tufijina I., and contains some old remains 
built into its chief Ziiirat. 2 " 

Part of Ad'vin lies on an alluvial plateau. The northernmost portion of this Parpapa of 
TJdar ground seems to have been formed into a separate Pargana after Zainu-1- Zum'pov. 
'abidin had constructed there extensive irrigation channels. From the small town 
of Jaiudjiuri founded by him, the new sub-division took the name of Zainfpor or 
jAiNAruiiA." 1 At the east foot of the Zain'-'pilr Uilar lies the village of V(ich' 
(map ' Woochi ') which on th« authority of an old gloss may be identified with 
Vamcika (or Vascika), an Agrahara founded by Gopaditya. 22 

The Pargai.m which joins on to Ad'.'vin in the north-east, is now known as Paigiiuu of B6V- 
Bot (map ' Jiatoo '). Its ancient name is unknown. The only old locality I can 
trace in it, is the village of ISidav, 74° 51' long. 33° 41' lat., the ancient SlDDHA- 
I'A'l'i t.v.-' : ' It has given its name to the route previously mentioned which leads to the 
J-tudil and Knns"r Nag Passes. It is curious that we find no old mention whatever of 
the present S'upiyqu, a considerable town, which is the trade-emporium for the Pir 
Pantsal route. In this character N'upiyan has replaced the ancient S'urajiurn or 
lliir.'pfir, but the change must be a comparatively recent one. 

IS'uuapuka which we have already noticed as the Kasmir terminus of the Pir Siirapnrn. 
Pantsiil route, lies Bome seven miles higher up on the Rembyiir?. 21 It received its 
name from the minister S'uravarman who built it in the time of Avantivarman and 
transferred to it the watch-station or ' Dranga ' of the route. The position of the 
latter is marked by a spot known as Ililhi Darwaza a short distance above Hiir?por. 2i 



See ,h„ir,r. (Bo. od.), 1380. " Compare noto i. 343. 

Sun liotu i. 97 and above, § 78. 11 Soe note viii. 557. 

-" Compare note ii. 55. " " Compare Note 1) (iii. '227) ; note v. 30 ; 

-' See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 114J sqq. ; STrio. iii. also J.A.S.U., 1895, pp. 381 sqq. 
I!) I ; Fourth Cluou. 360, 383. * Soo above, § 42. 
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S'urapura must have been a place of considerable extent as ruins of old habitations 
can be traced on the river-bunks for over two miles below the present Hiir?p6r. - It 
must have retained its importance down to Akbar's time, because it is regularly 
mentioned by all the later Chroniclers whenever they refer to marches and traffic 
by the Pir Pantsal route. The ancient remains of the place have been described 
by me in my notes on the latter. 
Tirtha of Our previous account of the old localities on the way to the Pir Pantsal Pass 

hapainmoeana. makes it unnecessary for us to proceed now further in this direction. Descending 
then by the Rembyar? we come on its left bank to the village of Degdm situated 
about one aud a half miles to the west of S'upiyan. It is the Degrama of the 
Rajatarangini and the site of the Kapalamocana Tirtha. 20 The sacred spring of 
the latter is supposed to mark the spot where S'iva cleaned himself from the sin 
attaching to him after the cutting-off of Brahman's head (kapdla). The Tirtha is 
old, because the Haracaritacintamani mentions it twice. 27 There are, however, but 
few ancient remains and the extant Mahatmya is evidently not of old date. It calls 
the village Dvigrdma and knows the modern S'upiyan by the name of S'urpdyana. 

117. The villages which lie at the foot of the pine-clad spurs descending into 
the plain west and north-west of S'upiyan, formed until recent times a small distinct 
Pargana known as Siiparsqmun. Abu-l-Fazl mentions it (Soparsaman), but I am 
not able to trace its name in our older texts. 
District of S'ukru. To the north of this tract and of Bot extends the Pargana of S'ukru. Its old 
name is unknown. Here at the foot of the hills we have the ancient Kalyanapura, 
represented by the present village of Kalampur, situated 74" 54' long, 33° 48' lat. 
It was founded by Kalyanadevi, a queen of Jayapida. 28 Being on the high road 
from the Pir Pantsal Pass to S'rinagar it was repeatedly the 'scene of battles fought 
with invaders from that direction. 2 " At Kalyiinapura there was in Kalhana's time 
the splendid country-seat of a powerful Pamaia. 3 " The large village of Drdb'gdm, 
some three miles north of KalampOr, is mentioned as DrabhagbaMA by S'rlvara, 
along with Kalyiinapura, in the description of a battle which was fought between 
the two places. 31 

Tirtha of Bhaht. High up in the valley of the Birnai stream which debouches at Drab'gam from 

the south-west, is the site of an ancient Tirtha which, though now completely for- 
gotten, must have ranked once amongst the most popular in Kasmir. In Kalhanas 
introduction there is named along with Trisarhdhya, Svayambhu, S'arada, and other 
famous sites, " the hill of Bheda (Bhedagiri), sanctified by the Gangodbheda spring." 
There the goddess Sarasvati was believed to have shown herself as a swan in a lake 
situated on the summit of the hill. This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Pandit tradition. 
Fortunately the old Mahatmya of the sacred lake has survived in a single copy. 
With the help of some indications furnished by it and an opportune notice of Abu- 
l-Fazl, I was able to make a search for this ancient Tirtha which ultimately led to 
its discovery at the present Bud-brar in the vulley above indicated. 

For the detailed evidence regarding 'this identification I must refer to Note A 
(i. 35). Here a brief reference to the topographical peculiarity of the site will 



" See note vii. 266. 

* See Haracar. x. 249 ; xiv. 111. 

** See note iv. 483. 

w See viii. 1261 sqq. ; 2814 «qq.; Stiv. 
iv. 486 sqq. 



30 See viii. 2348 sqq. 

31 See Sriu. iv. 467. For a miniaturu 
temple extant at Drab"gum, compare Bishop 
Cowie's note, J.A.S.B., 1866, p. 117. 
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suffice. The Miihatmya describes the lake sacred to the goddess Sarasvati-Bhedii 
as situated on the summit of a hill and Gangodbheda as a spring flowing from it. At 
Bud'hrar, a small Gujar hamlet which occupies the position marked by Bhedagiri 
on the map, I found an ancient stone-lined tank fed by a spring on the top of a 
small hillock. The latter rises about seventy feet above the level of the narrow 
valley of the Birnai stream. From the side of the hillock issues a spring which is 
the natural outflow of the tank and exactly corresponds to the description given of 
Gangodbheda. The name Bud'brdr is the direct derivative of Bhedddevi, 'the 
goddess Bhedii,' the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the Mahatmya ; 
-brdr < Skr. Lhat/drikd is the equivalent of devi, as in Sund?brar, Har*brar, and 
other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm in the 
winter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the Miihatmya that snow 
never lies on the ground around the sacred tank. Also Abu-l-Fazl's notice of the 
Tirtha knows of this particular feature : " Near Shukroh (S'ukru) is a low hill on 
the summit of which is a fountain which flows throughout the year and is a place 
of pilgrimage for the devout. The snow does not fall on this spur." M 

Also S'rivara helped to guide my search in the direction of Bud'brar and to /l/ieilnemm. 
confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions the route through Bheddvana, 
'the forest of Bhedii,' as the line of retreat taken by the troops who, after their 
defeat in the above-mentioned engagement near DruVgam, were fleeing towards 
Rajauri.™ A glance at the map shows that the thickly-wooded valley of Bud ? brar 
is meant here. For a force beaten near DrAb'giim it afforded the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Plr Pantsal Pass and hence to Rajauri. The route leading 
through the valley joins the ' Imperial Road ' at Dubji and is shown on the map. 

Returning once more to the plain we have yet to notice two other old localities 
of S'ukru. Bilau (map ' Belloh '), about four miles north-east of Drab'gam, is pro- 
bably the ' village of Bilava,' once mentioned by Kalhana. 3 * Within a mile of it 
lies the village Sun'udmil, which we may safely identify with the Suvarnasdnura 
of the Rajatarangim in view of the resemblance of the names and the repeated 
mention of the latter place together with Kalyiin.apura. ,,,B 

118. East of S'ukru towards the Vitasta stretches the Pargana of S'dvur District or S'?vur. 
(map 'Showra'). The earlier form of its name cannot be traced. Its northern 
part is formed by the alluvial plateau known as the Naunuyar Udar. This latter 
is twice referred to as Naunaoara in Kalhana's Chronicle.™ The village of Payer 
which lies at the foot of the Udar at its north-western end, contains a well-preserved 
little temple often described by European travellers.' 7 Nothing is known regarding 
the original name of the locality. 

To the north of S'ukru we have the district of Ohrd(h (shown only on the District of Chrath. 
larger survey map). It extends from the hills above Ramuh in a north-easterly 
direction to the left bank of the Vitasta. Its old name is restored in Pandit 
Snhibrnm's Tirthasamgraha as *S'rirds(ra, but I do not know on what authority. 



M Suo Ain-i AH., ii. p. 362. 
" Compare Siiv. iv. 496 and tho preceding 
narrative. 

:H See vii. 1016. 

K See note vii. 151!); nun':-, 'gold,' is the 
regular Ks. derivative of .Skr. suearna. 
: " See vii. 3-18. 



" Compare e.g. Cunningham, J.A.S.B., 
1848, pp. 254 sqq. I am unable to explain 
why the place figures in nil European accounts 
as Payech, Pa Yech, etc. Viqnb, ii. 41, first 
uses this form which is locally quite unknown. 
He does not fail to explain it by one of his 
naive etymologies. 
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Ramuh, first correctly identified by Prof. Biihler with Kalhana's Ramtjsa, :w is a 
considerable village on the high road from S'upiyan to S'rinagar. It is first men- 
tioned as an Agrahara, founded by a queen of Tufijina I. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village, called Dhanandga, is visited as a Tirtha and contains 
some fragments of ancient sculptures. The temple erected by the Brahman family 
which now holds Ramuh as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. 

A short distance to the north of Ramuh rises an alluvial plateau which is 
crossed by the road to S'rinagar. It is known as Gils Udar and takes its name 
from the village of Gus situated at its eastern foot, about two miles from Ramuh. 
The place is mentioned as Gusika in S'rlvara's Chronicle, which also knows the 
plateau by the name Gusikodddra. 39 At the other end of Chrath towards the 
Vitasta lies the large village of Iiatanpor, 75° 1' long. 33° 55' lat., which in all pro- 
bability represents the Ratnapura of the Rajatarangirii. 40 The latter was 
founded in Kalhana's time by Queen Ratnadevi, who also constructed there a fine 
Matha. 

With Chrath may be mentioned two localities on the left bank of the Vitasta, 
though In rcnent times they were counted with the riverain Pargana of Siliru-1- 
mawazi' Bala. Giir'piir, « small village opposite to the foot of Mount Vast"rvan, 
is identified by an old gloss with th« Gopalapura which according to Kalhana 
was founded by Queen Sugandha (a.d. 904-6). 41 

Lower down on the river is the large village Kak?p<~>r which forms as it were 
the riverside station or port for S'upiyan. A note from the hand of Pandit 
Rajanaka Ratnakantha who wrote the codex archetypus of the Rajatariingini, 
identifies Utpalapura with KakfpOr.' 13 Utpalapura was founded by Utpala, an 
uncle of King Cippata-JayiVpida, in the early part of the ninth century. If this 
identification is correct, one of the ruined temples extant at Kak'pfir and noticed 
already by Cunningham, maybe the shrine of Visnu Utpalasvdmin mentioned by 
Kalhana in connection with the foundation of Utpalapura. Jonaraja also knows 
the latter place and records a late restoration of its Visnu temple.' 3 
District of U9. North of Chrath we come to the district of Ndgdm, which is one of 

Miyrmna. considerable extent. Its old name Nagrama is often mentioned in the later 
Chronicles.* 4 The only old locality which I can trace in it, is the village of 
Argdm, situated 74° 45' long. 33° 56' lat. It is the Hamgrama of Kalhana, 
mentioned as an Agrahara of Gopaditya and as the scene of several fights in the 
Chronicler's own time. 45 Some remains of old buildings are reported to exist at 
the place ; I have not seen it myself. 

About five miles due south of Ar'gOm we find a small lake known as Nll'mig, 
situated in a valley between low spurs descending from the Fir Pantsal range. It 
seems to have been formed by an old land-slip which blocked a narrow defile in the 
valley. This lake does not appear ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. 



" Sec Report, p. 7 and my note ii. 66. 
Medial * becomes in K6. regularly h t comp. 
Katimttta > Kaimuh. 

" Srit>. iv. 632, 466, 692 sqq. -wfdara is the 
Skr. original of the K£. term utfar ; see note 
viii. 1427. 

40 See viii. 2434. 

41 See note v. 244. 

44 See note iv. 696. Ratmtkantlia'a note is 
in a copy of the Kfetrapalapaddhati seen by mo 



in 1896 in thepossession of PaijcJitJaganmolimi, 
Hum), at Lahore. 

"'See Jonnr. (Bo. ed.), Ill sqq., 369, 1142. 

44 Compare Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 661; 6Vio. ii. 
10 ; iii. 24, 430 ; iv. 349 ; Fourth Chron. 268, 

« Seu note i. 340. Tho old glossator on 
this passage renders Hfujigruma correctly by 
Arfegrdm. 
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But Abu-l-Fazl, by some curious misapprehension, transfers to it the legends of the 
famous Nilanaga (at Vernag). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submerged in the Mahapadma or Volur lake." 

Nagam is adjoined on the north by the Pargana of Yech which extends to the District of Ikxika . 
immediate vicinity of S'rinagar. Its old name is given as Iksika by S'rlvara. 47 
In the centre of the tract lies an arid alluvial plateau known as Ddm'dar Udar, 
where an ancient popular tradition surviving to the present day has localized the 
legend of King Ddmodara. 

The story as related by Kalhana, represents the king as having built a town on Damodara's U<Jar. 
the Udar, which latter was called after him Damodabasuda. 48 In order to bring 
water to it he had a great dam, called Guddasetu, constructed by supernatural 
agency. Once hungry Brahmans asked the king for food just as he was going to 
bathe. The king refused to comply with their request until he had taken his bath. 
The Brahmans thereupon cursed him so that he became a snake. Ever since, the 
unfortunate king is seen by people in the form of a snake " rushing about in search 
of water far and wide on the Damodarasuda." He is not to be delivered from the 
curse until he hears the whole Bamayana recited to him in a single day, a task 
which renders his release hopeless. 

The modern name ' Dam"dar Udar ' is the exact equivalent of Ka] harm's 
Damodarasuda, the old Skr. term suda meaning a ' place where the soil is 
barren.' The local name Guddasetu still lives in that of the small village Gud'suth, 
situated at the south foot of the Udar. Just at this point the latter shows its 
greatest relative elevation and falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over 
one hundred feet high. The wall-like appearance of this cliff probably suggested 
the story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In view of 
the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at .irrigation by means of an 
aqueduct could ever have been made in this locality. 

The Jdar extends for about six miles from the village of VahHOr in a north- 
westerly direction, with a breadth varying from two to three miles. It bears scanty 
crops of Indian corn only in patches. Being entirely devoid of water it is a dry 
and barren waste, a haunt of jackals as in the days when King Ksemagupta hunted 
over the ' Ddmodardranya.' 40 The main features of the legend regarding it are 
well known to popular tradition throughout Kasmir. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages also point to a spot on the Udar known as Sat'rds Ting, as 
the site of Damodara's palace. A spring called Damodar Nag in the village of 
Lalgam, is believed to have served for the king's ablutions. 

To Yech belongs also the small village of Somartbug on the left bank of the 
Vitasta, which according to the note of the old glossator A» marks the site of the 
temple of Visnu Samabasvamin mentioned by Kalhana.'" Another old locality in 
Yech is probably marked by the hamlet or Hal'thal to which Abu-l-Fazl refers. 
It is not shown on the survey map, and I have not been able to ascertain its exact 



" Compare Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 363. It ie 
possible that of the two Nilanagas which the 
Nilamata, 903, mentions besides the famous 
spring of that name, one was located in the 
Nagam lake. 

Sriv. iii. 25. 

" Compare for detailed references, above, 
note i. 166. 



*> Compare vi.' 183. 

M See note v. 26. The ending -bug is not 
rare in Kasmir village names. According to 
Pandit tradition it is derived from Skr. bhoqa 
in the sense of ' property granted for the 
usufruct [of a temple].' 
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position. HaHhal is evidently a derivative of S'alasthala, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a fight took place in the time of King Ananta. 51 
Abu-l-Fazl mentions ' Halthal ' for its quivering tree. " If the smallest branch of 
it be shaken, the whole tree becomes tremulous." 



SECTION VIII. — THE SOUTHERN DISTRICTS OF KRAMARAJYA. 

District of Dunts. 120. To the west of Yech, but also reaching close to the capital, lies the 
Pargana now called Dunts (map 'Doonsoo'). Its ancient name is uncertain; 
possibly the Dvdvimsati in the Lokaprakiisa's list of ' Visayas ' is intended for it. 
In Abu-l-Fazl's table of Parganas Dunts (' Dunsu ') is already counted with Kararaz. 
An old locality in it is S'U'^ot, a large village situated circ. 74° 45' long. 34° 1 
lat. (map ' Shalipoor '). We may safely recognize in it the Selyapura of the 
Rajatarahginl which is referred to as a place on the direct route from the Tosfmaidan 
Pass and the Karkotadrahga to S'rinagar. 1 Hukh'lit'r (map ' Haklitri ') can safely 
be identified in view of the name and the evidence of an old gloss with S'uskaletra 
mentioned in the Rajatarahginl as a place where Stupas were erected by King 
Asoka. 2 I have not visited the village myself, and am hence unable to say whether 
there are any remains in the vicinity which could be attributed to Stupas. 
Kalhana locates at S'uskaletra the fierce battle by which King Jayiipida recovered 
his kingdom. 

District of West of Dunts and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantsal lies the Pargana 

Bahurupa. 0 f Blru. Its old designation Bahurupa is derived from the spring of that name 
which is situated at the present village of Biru, 74° 39' long. 34° 1' lat., and 
is referred to as a Tirtha already in the Nilamata.'' Abu-l-Fazl knows the village 
and spring by an intermediate form of the name, Biruwd, and mentions the 
miraculous power of the spring to heal leprosy. 1 Close to the village of Biru is 
Sun'fidk in which we may, with the old glossator of the Rajatarahginl, recognize 
Suvarnaparsva, an Agrahara of Lalitaditya. 5 

About four miles to the south-west of Biru we reach Khdg, a considerable 
place, which is undoubtedly the Khaoi or Khaoika mentioned by Kalhana as an 
Agrahara both of Khagendra and of Gopaditya. 6 Some miles north of Khag an 
isolated spur known as Poskar projects from the slopes of the Pir Pantsal range 
into the plain. At its eastern foot is the rusltnrundija, referred to as a Tirtha in 
the Nilamata and several old Mahatmyas and still the object of a regular 
pilgrimage." Of the route which leads down from the Tos^maidan Pass into Biru, 
and of Karkotadrahga, the old watch-station on it, we have already spoken 
above. 



" See note vii. 169; Ain-i AkO., ii. p. 363. 



1 See note vii. 494 ; viii. 200. 

1 Compare notes i. 102; iv. 473. Ks. 
Hukh'lit'r is the direct phonetic derivative of 
the Skr. form. 

J See Nilamata, 948, 1180, 1341 aq. The 
name Bahurupa is given to the tract by 
Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 286, 840 ; Srio. ii. 19 ; iii. 159 ; 
iv. 620. 



4 Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 36.'1. 

' See iv. 673. 

" Compare i. 90, 340. 

» See Nilamata, 1021, 1347. 

There were several other Puskaratirthas in 
Kasmir. Ono was connected with the Sure- 
svari pilgrimage and probably situated in 
Phakh ; see Sarvav. v. 66 sqq. 
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Biru and Bunts are adjoined on the north by the Pargaiia of Miluch'hom 
which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta. It is probably intended by the 
name of Mdksdsrama found in a single passage of S'rivara and of the Lokaprakasa." 
The village of Rat'aun, situated 74 38' long. 34° 4' lat., is probably, as indicated 
by an old gloss, the Aristotbadana of the Rfijatarangini. 9 From the latter form 
the modern name of the village can be derived without difficulty. A temple is 
said to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the Vitasta, some six miles below S'rlnagar, is the small village of Mai it r 
which, on the authority of Rajanaka Ratnakantha, may be identified with 
Malhanapura, a foundation of King Jayiipida. 10 Zain'kdfh, situated near marshy 
ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the name of Zainu-l-'iibidin, its 
founder, and is mentioned as Jainakotta by Jonaraja." 

121. The Pargana of Par'spor (map ' Paraspoor '), which lies next to 
Manch?hom, is one of small extent, but contains a site of great historical interest. 
It has received its name from the ancient Paiuhasavura which King Lalitiiditya 
had built as his capital. 12 The identity of the names Pnr'xpdr and Parihrtxapura 
is evident on phonetic grounds, and was well known to the authors of the Persian 
abstracts of the Rajataraiigini. Yet curiously enough the site of Parihasapura had 
remained unidentified until I visited the spot in 1892 and traced the ruins of 
Lalitaditya's great structures as described by Kalhana on the plateau known as the 
' I'ar'spor Udar.' 

This plateau rises south-east of Shad'pur, between the marshes of Panz'nGr on 
the east and those of Hfir"trath on the west. Its length is about two miles from 
north to south and its greatest breadth not much over a mile. On the north this 
plateau is separated from the higher ground of Trigfun by the Badrihul Nala which, 
as I have shown above, represents the old bed of the Vitasta previous to Suyya's 
regulation. On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for a great part 
of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is about one 
hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south and in which the 
village of Dirar (map ' I)iara ') nestles, divides it into two parts. On the south- 
western portion are the ruins of two large temples, much decayed, but still showing 
dimensions which considerably exceed those of the great temple of MurtAnda. 
On that part of the Udar which lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihel 
Nala, there is a whole scries of ruined structures. Among these three great 
buildings attract attention. At some distance from this group of ruins there is 
another smaller one, at the south-eastern extremity of the plateau now known as 
(fltrdan. 

I must refer for a detailed account of these ruins and their relative position to 
Note F (iv. 194-204). Here it will suffice to point out that the four great temples 
ol'Visiiu Parihasakesava, Muktakesava, Mahiivaraha, and (rovardhanadhara as well 
as the Rajavihara, with its colossal image of Buddha, which Kalhana mentions as 
Lalitaditya's chief structures at Parihasapura, must all he looked for among these 
ruins. Their extremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identification 
difficult. 

" Sue; ffriv. iv. :|/51, Parihasapura unci its identification compare 

9 iii. 482. Note F, iv. 194-204. The largo scale map of 

'" Compare iv. 4H I. ' Parihasapura and tlio Confluence of tlio 

11 Jniiiir. (Bo. oil.!, 124H. Vitasta ami Sindhu ' shows the position of the 

'■' Koi a dctailtul account of the site of several ruins in detail. 
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Still less we can hope to trace now the position of the mimerous shrines 
Lingas, Viharas, etc., which are mentioned by Kalhana as having been erected at 
the king's favourite residence by his queens and court 13 One of the great ruins of 
the northern group shows features characteristic of a Vihftra and may be the 
Rdjavihdra. Some clue is also furnished by the name Gurdan attaching to the 
isolated ruins above mentioned. Gurdan is the common Kasmiri form of the 
name Govnrdhana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the temple 

called GOVARPHANADHARA. 

Later history of The state of utter destruction in which the ruins of Parihasapura are now 

. asapnra. found, is easily accounted for by the history of the site. Parihasapura ceased to be 
the royal residence already under the son of its founder. 11 When a century later 
King Avantivarman effected his great regulation of the Vitasta, the bed of the river 
and its junction with the Sindhu was diverted to Shfid'pur. nearly three miles away 
from Parihasapura. 1 '' This change must have still more seriously diminished the 
importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Parihasapura must 
have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, is shown by the 
fact that S'amkaravarman (a.d. 883-902) carried away from it materials for the 
construction of his new town and temples atPattana (Patan). 19 

Some of the shrines of Parihasapura, however, survived to a later period, 
and a great festival established here by Lalitfiditya seems to have been held still 
in Kalhana's time. 17 In the rising which led to the downfall of Harsa, Parihasa- 
pura was occupied by the pretender Uccala. 18 The steep slopes of the plateau and 
the marshes around made it a position of military value. When Uccala had 
suffered a defeat some of the routed rebels threw themselves into the Bajavihara, 
which was subsequently burned down. After this Harsa carried away and broke 
up the famous silver statue of Visnu which had been placed by Lalitfiditya in the 
temple of Parihasakesava. 

The final destruction of the temples is attributed by Abu-1-Pazl and the 
Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar P.utshikast. The former records the tradi- 
tion that after the destruction of the lofty temple of 'Paraspur' a copper tablet 
with a Sanskrit inscription was discovered which predicted its destruction ' after 
the lapse of eleven hundred years' by one Sikandar. 19 This prophecy, post factum., 
shows that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in historical 
chronology. Parihfisapura had been founded only about six and a half centuries 
before Sikandar Hiitshikast's time.-" At the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the rains seem still to have been in a somewhat better condition than now. Both 
Muhammad AzTni and NiiWiyan Kaul mention them and speak particularly of 
fragments of a large monolithic column. Tradition seems to have connected these 
fragments with the pillar of Garuda which Kalhana mentions as having been set 



" See iv. 1*07-21 (i. 

" iv. m>. 

v ' See above, § 70. 
See v. 101. ' 

17 See iv. '24'2 sq. For the Rfnnasviimiii 
temple seen empty in Kalhana s time, compare 
iv. 27C, 334 sq. 

" vii. 13.2H sqq. 

" See Ain-i Akb., p. 364. 

™ Exactly the same tradition is now cur- 



rent among the Purohilas of VifbrOr about, 
the destruction of tho Vijayesvara image. 
This alleged inscription is said to have run : 
likiida*rt*atath rnrxnm Sikeiidaramahiihnlit I 
bixmilla iti mantrnm niiii/miir I'ijnyrii'aiiih \\. 
Tim curious Sanskrit of' this doggrel is an 
indication (hat its author may probably have 
belonged himself to the noble guild of the 
Hachhattas. 
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up by LalitAditya. 21 The huge square block of stone still visible on the top of the 
northernmost mound is perhaps one of them. 

122- We have already above when describing the old bed of the Vitasta Trigrami. 
near Parihasapura, had occasion to refer to the village of Trigdm, the ancient 
Trigrami. It lies about one and a half miles to the north-east of the Parfspiir 
ruins. It is mentioned already in Lalitfiditya's time in connection with an affray 
which took place at Parihasapura.- The Bon' star (*Bhavanasaras ?) lake to the 
west of Trigani is visited as a Tlrtlia in connection with the Kapalamocana pilgrim- 
age. The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified with 
the Vainyasvamin temple, has already been mentioned in our remarks on the site 
of the old confluence. 

A ruined site which lies opposite to Vainyasvamin on the western side of the Phalapura. 
Trigam swamp may, for reasons set fortli elsewhere, be taken for the old Visnu- 
srtimiu temple.-'' This is named by Kalhana as having been situated opposite to 
the VainyasvAmin shrine on the other side of the old confluence. The passage of 
the Chronicle describes the temple of Visnusvamin as belonging already to Phala- 
pura, while Vainyasvamin was counted with Parihasapura. From this and some 
other indications I conclude that Phaj.apura was the designation of a small terri- 
torial subdivision which probably extended along the present left bank of the 
Vitasta near Shud'pur.' 1 The site at which I locate the Visnusvainin temple was 
included in recent times in the riverain l'argana of Sniru-l-mawnzi' Pay in (map 
' Salimozapaieen '). This, we know from Abu-1-Fazl, was created already before 
Akbar's time and probably absorbed I'halapura as well as other minor tracts.' 21 
Phalapura had received its designation from a locality of that name which Lali- 
taditya had founded apparently before Parihasapura, 10 just as the latter gave its 
name to the Parfspfir Pargana. 

Descending by the left bank of the Vitasta for about five miles below Shad'pur Jai/apura, 
we approach the site of King JayapTda's capital, the ancient Jayapura. 27 It is 
marked by the present village of AniKrkulh. This consists of two distinct parts. 
One lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sarabul, and the other facing the 
former on the strip of land separating these marshes from the Vitasta. On the 
island there are conspicuous remains of ancient temples which have been first 
examined -and described by Prof. Buhler.-" They are attributed by the local 
tradition to King 'Jayapid.' The identity of And"rkr>th -with King Jayapida's 
town is well known also to the S'rinagar Pandits. As S'rivara still uses the term 
Jayapnia or Jayapidapura for the designation of the present AndM;oth, we can 
easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalhana' s description of the town indicates clearly the situation of the latter 
and also accounts for its modern name. Jayapida, according to this notice, had the 
castle {holla) of Jayapura built in the middle of a lake, after having the ground 
required for it filled up, as the legend asserts, by the help of Raksasas. There 



51 Compare Wilson, Exmy, p. .10; also 
footnote 16 to Note F. 

a Seo iv. 323 sqq. 

» Compare Note /, v. 97-100, 8 12. 

» See Note I, § 13. 

11 See Ain-i Aki., ii. p. 367. 

m Compare iv. 184, 673. 

57 For details as to the position of the 
twin towns Jayapura-Dvaravati, see note iv. 



. r )06-511. The map of Parihasapura shows the 
site on a larger scale. 

" See Report, pp. 13 sqn. where the topo- 
graphy ami ruins of And'rKoyh are described 
in detail. General Cunningham had already 
heard of the identity of And'rkoth with 
Jayapida's town, but he does not seem to have 
visited the place; Anc. Oeogr., p. 101. 
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lie conatnicted a large Vihara with Buddha images, a temple of Kesava 
(Visnu) and several otlier shrines. Other sacred structures were erected by his 
ministers. Besides Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake, 
another place called Dvaravati in imitation of Krsna's famous town by the sea- 
shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly designated as 
the 'Inner Castle' {ahhyaniara knfta) while Dvaravati was known as the 'Outer 
Castle' (bnhya kntla). 

fhiharati. The present name And*rkoth (from Skr. * Antarukolla) is the direct derivative 

of this popular designation of jayapura. It has in the course of time been 
extended also to the site on which originally Dvaravati stood. In my note on the 
passage I have shown that Jayapura must be identified with the island portion of 
And'rkoth, while the remains in that part of the village which lies on the lake 
shore opposite, belong to Dvaravati. These remains are far less extensive than 
those on the island. This is in full agreement witli the fact that Kalhana mentions 
great religious buildings only in Jayapura and not in Dvaravati. The latter is, 
indeed, referred to only in connection with the foundation of Jayapura and does 
not appear to have ever been a place of importance. We can thus understand why 
its original name Dvaravati and its subsequent designation ' Outer Castle ' have 
both completely disappeared. The distance between the island and the opposite 
lake shore being only about four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name of 
the far more important ' Inner Castle ' was naturally extended also to this outlying 
suburb. 

Position of The term holla which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and which is 

Juyttyuvtt. contained also in its popular designation, is justified by its position surrounded on 
all sides by water. 29 The limited extent of the island precludes the belief of 
Jayapura ever having been a populous place. But it retained a certain importance 
far longer than Parihasapura and served occasionally as a royal residence even in 
late times. To it retired Queen Kotii, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kasmir, and 
there she was murdered by lier husband, the adventurer Shahmir (a.d. 1839)."' 
Zainu-l-'abidin restored the town which had fallen into decay, and built there a 
new palace on the lake-shore/" 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the Vitasta 
followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avantivarman's regulation. 
If our explanations on the subject as above indicated are right, the main channel 
of the river must have then passed through the marshes west of Jayapura. Not- 
withstanding the change subsequently effected, Jayapltla's town did not lose its 
convenient access to river communication. The great canal known aa Nor which 
as we saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, lies only a short distance to 
the south-west of And^rknth. A branch of it which is much used by boats even at 
the present day though not shown on the map, still passes actually along the old 
Ghats on the south side of the And*rkoth island. It seems probable that Jayapura 
owed its preservation from the fate of Parihasapura in part at least to the retention 
of a convenient waterway. In Abu-l-Fazl's time And?rkf>th gave its name to a 
separate small Pargana. 

District of 123. From the marshy tracts south of the Volur which we have approached 

Bhahgila. at And'-rkoth we may return once more to Par?sp6r. Crossing the swamps formed 



a iv. 006, "ill'; vii. W2r,. S'rivura, iv. 040, 
5A5, amis tlio expression ilun/n, ' fnrt.' 



» See Jonar. 300. 

» See Sri i'. i. 200 sqq. 
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34° 10' lat. 



west of the Par'spOr plateau by the SukhnAg and other hill streams, we come to 
the considerable district of Bdngil. It is often referred in the Rnjatarangini and 
the other Chronicles by its ancient name of Bhangila. 32 No old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in our texts unless we may count with Bfingil the closely 
adjacent Patan situated on the shore of the Pamba9ar marsh, circ. 74° 37' long. 



This large village occupies the site chosen by King S'amkaravarman (A.r>. S'aihkrnapmit- 
883-902) for the town which was to bear his name. 33 Kalhana, however, informs Inttmm. 
us that S'amharapura " subsequently lost its proper appellation and became known 
only by the name Pattana, ' the town.' " 31 This somewhat general designation 
still survives in the present Patau. Kalhana sees in this disappearance of the 
original appellation the just retribution of fate for the king's cruelty and other bad 
qualities. Yet the old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
' Pattana.' For Ksemendra mentions S'amkavapura, and Kalhana himself speaks 
of the ' town of S'amkaravarman 1 when subsequently referring to events of his own 
time. 33 Pandit tradition, too, has retained a recollection of the founder of Pattann 
and its original name. 

S'amkaravarman is said to have carried off " whatever was of value at Parilui- 
sapura " in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the same time Kalhana . 
plainly tells us that " what gave fame to that town was only what is still to be 
found at Pattana — manufacture of woollen cloths, trade in cattle and the like." 30 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which oan now be found at Patan, 
are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were erected there by S'arhkara- 
v arm an and his queen Sugandha.' 17 These shrines which bore the names of 
S'amkaragaurisa and Sugandhesa, are structures of no great dimensions and are 
without the fine quadrangular courts which enclose all more important Kasrairian 
temples, They have been fully described by General Cunningham anil others. 
Kalhana, when mentioning these buildings, ironically alludes to kings who, like bad 
poets, take the materials for their works from others' property. This combined 
with the immediately following mention of S'ariikaravarman's exploitation of 
Parihasapura makes it probable that the building materials for these very temples 
were taken from the ruins of Parihasapuia. This could have easily been done 
owing to the convenient water-route offered by the marshes which stretch between 
Par'Jspfir and Patan — a distance of only seven miles. 

Though S'ainkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that could secure 
distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one likely to retain some impor- 
tance. Patan still lies on the direct road between S'rinagar and Baramula, 
reckoned at two daily marches, and has probably always just as now been the 
half-way station between the two places. Considering that Baramula is the 
starting-point of the route to the west, traffic and trade were thus sure to be 
attracted to S'ariikaravarman's town. We find it referred to as a local centre 
still in Kalhana's time, and it has remained to the present day a large and thriving 
place. 




See note vii. 498. 
■ a See note v. l. r ,G. 
: " Compare v. 213. 



" Compare Sanwy. ii. 13; Riijat. viii. 2488 
3130. 

" v. 161 «q. 

* Compare note v. lHfl. 
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Pratapapura. 



District of Kruhin. 



Ktinitkripvrn, 



Variihamfihi . 



of Parganas, he inadvertently omitted the Pa|an village at which lie was just then 
encamped. To remedy the mistake Pa£an with its immediate vicinity was made 
into an additional Pargana. 38 However this may be, we find Patan subsequently 
named as the chief place of the Til'giim Pargana. 39 At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Tahsils. 

The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far as the ' Gond 
Ibrahim ' and ' Adin River ' of the map, is referred to by Kalhana under the name 
of Pampasarab. King Harsa seems to have extended or regulated it. 40 The 
Karewa ground to the west of Patan with the valleys which intersect it, forms 
the Pargana of Til"gam. It is mentioned in the Fourth Chronicle, 780, by the 
name of Tailaouama. 

About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road to 
BnramGla lies Teipar, a considerable village. On the evidence of an old gloss and 
several passages of the Chronicles it can be safely identified with the ancient 
Prat APArur.A. 11 The latter was founded by King Pratapaditya-Durlabhaka, the 
father of Lalitaditya, probably in the second half of the seventh century. Remains 
of old temples were extant at Titpar till a few years ago. 

124. The district through which the Vitasta flows immediately before 
leaving the Valley, bears now the name of Kruhin. The ancient form of this name 
is unknown unless the LokaprakA-sa's ' Krodhanavisaya ' may be connected with the 
tract. Kruhin extends along both sides of the river, but its greatest portion lies 
on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards BarAmula and at a distance of about six miles 
from the latter place, we pass on our right the village of Kiiniapur. It is identified 
by an old glossator of the Rajatararjgim and by the Persian Chroniclers with the 
ancient KaniskAI'URA. The latter is mentioned by Kalhana as a town founded by 
the Turuska king Kaniska, 42 whom we know as the great Indo-Scythian or Kusana 
ruler from the coins, inscriptions, and the Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains above ground at KanispOr, but ancient coins and carved stones 
are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 

We have alre.mly had occasion to speak of the important position occupied by 
the ancient twin towns Husk atura ami Varahamui.a. Built on the banks of the 
Vitasta, immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves the Valley, 
they form the starting-point on the great route of communication to the west. 
It is unnecessary to refer here again to the commercial and other advantages 
which have made this site one of great importance from ancient times to the 
present, day. 

VarAhamula, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name to the present 
town of Varahmul, usually called Bdrdmilla by Punjabis and other foreigners. 4 
The name VarAhamula or Vfirohamiila — both forms occur in our texts— is itself 
derived from the ancient Tirtha of Visnu Adi- Varnha, who was worshipped here 
evidently since early times. From it the site of the town and its old neighbour- 
hood received also the designation of Vardhaktetra. Various legends related 



at 



: " See Bates, Cnzetteer, p. 2. 
™ See MoOHeROFT, ii. p. 113; ViaNE, ii. 
p. Kili. 

" See note vii. 940. 
" Compare note iv. 10. 

" Compare note i. KiH. General Cunning- 
ham's suggested identification of Kaiiiskapma 



with ' Kiimpor,' on the road from S'rinagar to 
S'upiyan, is untenable. Tho place is really 
called Khmnjmr and lias no ancient remains 
whatever. . 

« For dotailod references regarding I ara- 
hamida and Varahaktetra, sec note vi. I Mi. 
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length in the Varahaksetramahatmya and often alluded to in the Nilamata and the 
other Miihiitmyas, connect this sacred site and the Tirthas of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood with the Varaha or Boar incarnation of Visnu. An abstract of these 
legends as well as an accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to 
he found at the several Tirthas has been given by Prof. Biihler. 44 

The ancient temple of Varaha which seems to have been one of the most 
famous shrines of Kasmlr, is repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana. According to the 
tradition of the local Purohitas it stood near the site of the present Kotitirtha, at 
the western extremity of the town and close to the river-bank. Some ancient 
Lirigas and sculptures found at the Kotitirtha may have originally belonged to the 
temple. The destruction of its sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of 
Sikandar Butshikast. 45 A short distance below this site where a steep spur runs 
down to the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known as Drang, which 
has already been described. A bridge over the Vitasta existed at Varahamula 
already in old times. 4 * It cannot be doubted that Varahamula is a very ancient 
place. It enjoys the advantage of being on the right river-bank, which is followed 
by the old route down the Vitastii Valley. But on the other hand, the contracted 
nature of the ground which it. occupies between the hillside and the river, did not 
favour the development of a large town. On this account we find that the twin 
town of Huskapura built on the open plain of the opposite bank was in ancient 
times the larger of the two places. 

Huskapura is mentioned by Kalhana as the town built by King Huska, the Hufkapura. 
Turuska, and is often referred to in this subsequent narrative.* 7 Its name survives 
in that of the small village of Uskiir, situated about two miles to the south-east of the 
present Baramula. The identity of Uskiir and Huskapura, correctly noted already by 
General Cunningham, 4 " is well known to S'rinagar Pandits and is indicated also 
by an old glossator of the Kajataraugiru. Kalhana in one passage distinctly 
includes Huskapura within Variihakretra, i.e. the sacred environB of the Varaha 
Tirtha, 40 and the same location is implied by numerous other references in the 
Chronicle. The King Huska of the BajataranginI has long ago been identified with 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kaniska, the Huviska of the inscriptions and 
the OOHj>KI of the coins. The foundation of Huskapura falls thus within the 
first or second century of our era. Hiuen Tsiang, as we saw, spent his first night 
after passing through ' the western entrance of the kingdom,' in a convent of flit- 
sc-kia-lo or Huskapura. AlbcrunI, too, knows ' Ushkarii ' opposite to Baramula. 

Kalhana mentions Huskapura far more frequently than Varahamula. The 
conclusion to be drawn herefrom as to the relative importance of the two places in 
Hindu times is confirmed by the frequent references which the Chronicle makes to 
religious buildings erected in Huskapura. Of King Lalituditya-MuktilpTcla it is 
recorded that he built there the great temple of Visnu Muktasvarain and a large 
Vihara with a Stiipa. 50 Ksemagupta who sought the sacred soil of Varahaksetra 
in his fatal illness, had founded two Mathas at Huskapura. 61 At present founda- 
tions of ancient buildings can be traced at numerous points of the plain which 
stretches from the left river-bank towards the low hills behind Uskiir. These 



44 See Report, pp. 11 sqq. 4 ' See Ane. Oeogr., pp. 99 sqq. 

45 Compare Jonar. 600. ** See vi. 186. 

46 See viii. 418. M See iv. 188. 

47 For detailed references as to Huskapura : " vi. 186. 
Uskiir, see note i. 168. 
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remains as well as two colossal Lingas still in situ have already been noted by 
Bishop Cowie/' 2 

Stupa at Uskiir. About four hundred yards to the west of the village are the much damaged 

remains of a Stupa, which had been found still intact by Bishop Cowie and photo- 
graphed in that condition by Major Cole (1870). Subsequently it was dug into 
and partly levelled down ' by some Sahib's order,' as the villagers told me. Of this 
excavation I have not been able to trace a report. But General Cunningham 
refers to an ancient coin of the Taxila type which was found in this Stupa and 
had come into his possession/-' 1 It is possible that this Stupa was identical with 
the one which King Lalitaditya erected at Huskapura. Of the Vihara which 
Kalhana mentions in connection with the king's Stupa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was iu all probability the same convent which Ou-k'ong refers to under the 
name of Mowig-ti Vihara/'' The Monuy-ti of the Chinese transcription seems to 
represent a prakritized form of the shortened name Mul ta or Muhtil. The latter 
forms, which are abbreviations (bhimavat) for MuktfipTda, occur also in the 
designations of other religious buildings erected by that king (Muktilkesava, 
Muktasvfimin). 

As we do not meet with the name of Huskapura in any of the later Chronicles 
it may be assumed that its importance did not survive the time of Hindu rule. 



SECTION IX. — NORTHERN DISTRICTS OF KRAMARAJYA, 

125. The ancient localities in the Vitasta Valley below Variihamula have 
been noted by us already in connection with the route which leads through it. 
We may therefore proceed now to those Parganas of the old Kramarajya which lie 
to the north of the river and the Vulur lake. 
District of Hamuli. The district which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as Hernial (map 
' Hummel '). Its ancient name was S'amala from which the former designation is 
the direct phonetic derivative.' S'anialfi is very frequently mentioned in the last 
two Books of the Rfijataranginl, particularly on account of its feudal chiefs or 
Diimaras who played a prominent part in all the civil wars of the later reigns. 
The pretender Bhiksacaru in particular, had his most powerful adherents in S'amala 
and often took refuge with them. The village of Vanaorama which is mentioned 
on one of these occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangiim, situated 
circ. 74° 25' long. 34° 19' lat.- Kvktn itha, another place in S'amala, referred to in 
connection with Bhiksacara's campaigns, can no longer be traced. 
Tirtha of To the north of Hamal we reach the l'argana of Mach'pur (map ' Mochipoora '). 

fiivyambhn. j ta anc j cn t name is nowhere mentioned. In it lies the sacred site of SvayammiO 
which owing to the apparently volcanic phenomenon there observed, has from early 
times been renowned as a Ttrtha. Kalhana in his introduction duly notes tho 
'Self-created Firo' {Srayambhu), which "rising from the womb of the earth, 
receives with numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacrificers." 3 

" fico J.A.S.Tt., 18(Ki, p. 123. " Compnro note iv. 188, also Notet on Ou- 

" Sec foiiH (/ Anr. India, j>. CJ. fc' 0 *.'/. PP- r > sil- 



1 See nuto vii. 1 ">!>. 
1 See viii. 1438. 



J Sco i. 34, and for further reference! tho 
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The spot meant is still known as Svayambhii or to the villagers as Smjam. 
It lies on a low ridge about half a mile south-west of the village of Nich?hfim (not 
shown on map) and about one and a half miles north of Tsak"vadar (map ' Sheik- 
wadda'). Visiting it in 1892 I found there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red 
like burned clay and furrowed by narrow fissures. In certain years steam has 
been known to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the S'niddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times flock to the site in 
groat numbers. The phenomenon which may be either truly volcanic or, according 
to a modern authority, be caused by hidden seams of coal taking fire, was last 
observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at the beginning of the present century 
•are referred to by Mr. Vignc and Dr. Falconer. 1 Abu-l-Fazl, too, mentions the 
phenomenon at ' Soyam.' 5 Considering the rarity of the occasions when this 
manifestation of the ' Self-created Fire ' is observed and the pilgrimage performed, 
the total absence of ancient remains around cannot surprise us. There is, however, 
a Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in the Nllamata. 

A pilgrimage which King Uccala (a.d. 1101-11) made to Svayaiiibhu, gives Varliatacaha. 
Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities of the neighbourhood. 0 The 
king who was stopping in Kramarfijya, is said to have started for the village of 
Vauhatacakra with a small retinue to see there the miracle. On his way which 
took him past the village of Kamdalesvara, lie was set upon in a deep mountain 
gorge by robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. I believe the places 
mentioned in connection with this adventure can still be identified without 
difficulty. Varhatacakra is probably the present Tsak''vadar, Tsak? being the 
ordinary Ks. form for Skr. rakra and vadar, the phonetic derivative of Varha/a. 7 
Cases of village names in which the two component parts being originally distinct 
names can alternate in their position, are by no means unfroquent in Kasmlr. 
Thus we have now Dfirfi-Sild*p<"ir and Sad^pOr-Drira, etc. 

In Kambalesvara we may safely recognize the present village of Krambhar, Kambnleivara. 
situated about six miles north-east of Svayaiiibhu ; for the ending -har as the 
derivative of Skr. -rhmra compare Triphar > Tripurusvara, etc. s The way from 
Krambhar to Svayaiiibhu leads through the valley of the I'anjtar stream. The 
latter, as I convinced myself by personal inspection on a tour in 18 ( J2, passes above 
ltajpor through a narrow and thickly-wooded gorge. The path following the 
tortuous course of the stream at the bottom of the gorge offers excellent opportu- 
nities for an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 

limVrhll, a small village about four miles south-east of Krambhar, has a 
small local Tirtha marked by a spring and some old Lingas. It is visited on the 
pilgrimage to Svayaiiibhu and mentioned by the name of Biiadrakali in the 
Mahntniya of the latter. 

126. The 1'argana of Uttar stretching along the foot of the range towards District of Uttaia. 
the Kisangaiiga, forms the extreme north-west of the Kasmlr Valley. A passage 
of the H.ijataraiigini records its ancient name Uttaka and refers also to Ghosa as 
a locality situated in it. a The place meant is undoubtedly the present Gus 
situated in the centre of Uttar, near the confluence of the Kamil Biver and the 

4 Sou Vicine, Travels, ii..p. 280; Lawrence, 
Valley, p. -it!. 
h Aln-i Ahb., ii. ji. 3(>5. 
11 Compare noto viii. L'-"K) w|. 
; For nu'cliiil Skr. r > KS. <7 compare e.g. 



/MrtffdrafoifniBylitt > Ilrfd'[mB.v ; for ( > ro.g. 
Kiuthawattt > Ka*(°vdr. 

" For detailed evidence on tlio phonetic 
points alluded to, see note viii. &~>0. 

• See vi. 281. 
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stream coming from Lolau. It is the starting-point for the S'arada pilgrimage and 
is mentioned correctly as Ghoxa in the S'AradAmahatmya. 

About ten miles higher up the Kamil River lies the village of Panz'gam, 
circ. 74° 7' long. 34° 29' lat. I take its position from Major Bates' Gazetteer ; the 
' Atlas of India ' map does not show the place. It is in all probability identical 
with Pancigrami, mentioned by Kalhana in connection with the surrender of the. 
pretender Bhoja. 1 " I have not been able to visit this portion of the district, and 
Major Bates' reference to Pfinz'gam attracted my attention only after the prepara- 
tion of my map." 

Draiiya: In the extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of each other we have 

aug and Hay'hiim, referred to by Kalhana under their ancient 
designations of Dhanga and HayaSuama.'- The former place, as its name shows, 
marks the position of an old frontier watch-station towards the Kisanganga. We 
have already seen that there is a route leading past it to S'ardi, the ancient Tfrtha 
of S'Aradii, situated on that river. Dranga and HuyAsrama are both mentioned by 
Kalhana in connection with the siege of the S'irahsila castle which took place in his 
own time. A brief reference may tlierefore be made here to this stronghold and the 
neighbouring shrine of S'arada, though they are both situated outside the limits of 
the Kasmir Valley. 

Tirtha of Fth-ada. 127. The introduction of the Rajatarangini mentions the temple of the 
goddess S'arada amongst the foremost Tirthas of Koimir. 13 It Was well known 
even far beyond the frontiers of Kosmir. AlburunI had heard of it, 1 ' and a story 
recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammarian Hemacandra proves that its fame 
had spread even to far-off Gujrat. Notwithstanding this former celebrity the 
S'Aradu shrine is now almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of S'rinagar and 
the great mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunately, however, 
tradition has been more tenacious in the immediately adjoining tracts of Kamriiz. 
Guided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the ancient Tirtha at the 
present 8 r ardi, situated circ. 74° 15' long. 34° 48' lat. on the right bank of the 
KisangangA. 

In Note B, i. 37, I have given a detailed account of the lour which in 1892 
led me to the Tirtha, as well as a description of the ancient temple still extant at 
the site. The situation of this shrine corresponds exactly to Kalhana's words in 
the above passage. Immediately in front of it the sacred stream of the Madhumati 
falls into the KisangangA, while another confluence, that with the Sauasvati river 
coming from the north, is also visible from the temple. In JonaiAja's time the 
shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract a visit even from Sultan Zainu-1- 
'abidin. 15 Soon afterwards, apparently, the miracle-working image of the goddess 
was destroyed. Abu-l-Fasd, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and 
correctly indicates its position on the bank of the Madhumati. 10 The subsequent 



10 See viii. 3124. 

11 There BoeniB to bo good reason to suspect 
that Taramulaka, a place repeatedly referred 
to in connection with Hhoja's last campaign, 
lay somewhere in or near Uttar. Unfortu- 
nately this locality, which is of importance 
also for other portions of Kalhaua'a narrative, 
has not yet been identified ; see notevii. 1307. 

" For JJrahya, see note viii. 2/>07, also 
Note 11,1.37, §2; for HayiiSra ma notoviii. 2937. 



13 The position and history of the temple 
of S'arada have been fully discussed in Note 
It, i. 37. 

M Sno India, i. p. 117. 

<> Jmiar. (Bo. ed.), 10T>6-71. The visit 
apparently took place a.d. 1422. _ 

» Ain-i Akb., ii. pp. 36") sq. Anu-l-*a?J 
places S'iirada's stone temple "at two days 
distance from Haehiimfm," i.e. Hay'hdm. 
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neglect of this Tirtha must be ascribed chiefly to the obstacles to the pilgrimage 
which arose from the troubled political condition of the Upper Kisanganga Valley. 
It is only since the advent of the Sikhs that the pilgrimage to S'Aradii's seat was 
once more revived. These difficulties have probably helped to create the several 
substitute Tirthas of S'arada which are now to be found in various parts of Kasmir 
proper. 

My visit to the old S'Aradasthana also enabled me to identify with certainty Castle of Sirahsi'la. 
the site of the S'irahsila Castle. The latter had been the scene of a memorable 
siege by King Jayasithha's troops which Kalhana describes at length. 17 The 
accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove clearly that the castle 
occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the Kisanganga valley about 
two and a half miles below the S'arada temple. The several incidents of the siege, 
in particular those connected with the attempted escape of the pretender Bhoja, 
became at once easily intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge 
bears now the name of Ganci Ghdll from a curious rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant, .and is accordingly worshipped as a ' Svayambhu ' 
representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very probable that the older name 
S'irahsilii which means literally ' the rock of the head,' owed its origin also to this 
very rock. 

128. Returning from our excursion to the Kisanganga and the confines of the District of Lolau 
Dard country, we enter immediately to the cast of Drang-Hay^hom, the Pargana 1171(1 Zam'gir. 
usually called Loldb. Its proper Kusiuiri name is Lolau, derived from Skr. 
Laulaha. 18 In the picturesque valley which forms this district, no old localities 
can be specified. 

The Lolau is adjoined on the south by the Pargana of ZaiiV-'glr which com- 
prises the fertile Karcwa tract between the Volur and the left bunk of the Pohur 
River. It received its present name from Zainu-l- ; Abidin, who is credited with 
having carried irrigation canals from the Polmr to the TTdar ground of Jainagiri.' 9 
The earlier name of this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is the town of Sopur, the ancient Suyy.U'URA, the foundation Suyyapura. 
of which by Suyya, Avantivarman's engineer, has already been mentioned.- 0 Sopur, 
which lies a short distance below the point where the Vitastii leaves the Volur, has 
retained its importance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the official headquarters for the whole of Kamriiz. 
From a passage of S'rivara it appears that this had been the case already at an 
earlier period. 51 Relating a great conflagration which destroyed Suyyapura in Zninu- 
l-'abidin's time, this Chronicler tolls us that in it perished the whole of tho official 
archives relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped, and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of this, however, 
nothing has remained ; nor does the town show now old remains of any interest. 

The suggested identity of the village Zolur (map 'Zohlar') in the north-west 
part of Zain"gir with Jalora once mentioned from Helarnja's list as a foundation of 
King Janaka,-- is doubtful, resting only on the resemblance of the names. The 
larger village of Bumai (map ' Bamhai '), situated 74° 30' long. 34° 22' lat., may 



" viii. 2402-2709. The position of Sirahiila 
and the evidence for its identity with the 
' Gapes Ghrtti ' hill have been fully discussed 
in Note L, viii. 2492. 

" Compare note vii. 1241. 



" See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 1449-T>6 ; also S'riv. i. 
fiC>2 sq. ; iii. 59, 78. 
" x Compare for Suyyapura, note v. 118. 
" Compare tfriv. i. 5(iO sqq. 
* See i. 98. 
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be Kalhuiui's Bhimatika. The name Bumai can be traced back without difficulty 
to the older form ; but the context of the single passage in which Bhimatika is 
mentioned, does not supply any evidence as to its location. 23 
District of Bound the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semicircle the 

Khuyasrmim. district of Khuy'-'hom. Its ancient name is given by Kalhana as Khuya^bama, 
while S'rivara and the Lokapnikasa call it with a slight variation Khoyasrama. 2 ' 
The old route which led up the MadhumatI stream and over the Pass of Dug- 
dhaghata or Dud?khut into the Darad territory on the Kisangangii, has been 
already fully described. 2 ' In connection with a Darad invasion which was directed 
into Kasmir by this route, we read of Matuguama as the place where the invading 
force encamped. 20 This is certainly the present village of Mutr'gum, situated 
close to the foot of the Tnig"bal Pass, circ. 74° 43' long. 34° 28' lat. it lies just at 
the point where the route along the Madhumati debouches into an open valley, and 
is the first place where a larger camp could conveniently be formed. 

The tract on the north-east shore of the Volur appears in old times to have 
formed a separate small subdivision called Evenaka. It is once mentioned by 
Kalhana, and also referred to in the Tirthasariigraha. 27 But the evidence is not 
sufficient for a certain location. To it may possibly have belonged also the village 
of Sutfrlcofl,, circ. 74° 43' long. 34° 18' lat., which S'rivara refers to by the name 
of Samudhakota. 28 

District of Lahara. 129. We have now reached the vicinity of the Sind Valley which forms the 
largest of the Pavganas of Kasmir. The district now known as Ldr comprises the 
whole of the valleys drained by the Sind and its tributaries as well as the alluvial 
tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into the great Kasmir plain. 
Its ancient name was Lahara, and by this it is mentioned in very numerous 
passages of the Bujatarangini and the later Chronicles. 2 ''' The lands of the district 
seem to have been from early times in the hands of great territorial nobles. One 
family of Dilmaras resident in Lahara was powerful enough for its members to play 
the part of true king-makers during reigns following after Harsa. 11 " It is probable 
that the great trade route to Ladiikh and Central Asia which passes through the 
district, added already in old. times to its wealth and importance. 
Tirtha ctf In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we find the 

Tulttmitlya. undent Tirtha of Tulamulya at the village now known as Tul'.mul, situated 
74° 48' long. 34° 13' lat. The Purohita corporation of Tulamulya is represented as 
a well-to-do and influential body already under King Jayupida." The large spring 
of Tulamulya is sacred to Mahariijiii, a form of Durgfi, and is still held in great 
veneration by the Brahman population of S'rluagar. It is supposed to exhibit from 
time to time miraculous changes in the colour of its water, which are ascribed to 
the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its couvenient position the Tirtha 
attracts large numbers of pilgrims from the capital. Abu-l-Fazl notices the place 



™ Compare vii. 6 ; as to the phonetic rela- 
tion of JJumai > IShimatikCt, comp. I5um"[zu : 
Bhimu[kes:iva, 

■* See note viii. l'bf)5-98. 

^ Sen above, § 50. 

* Sou viii. 2775. 

!7 Compare note viii. 2695-98. 

■ See Uriv. i. 400. 

Compare for the identification of inl- 



and Lahara, note v. 51. The authors of tho 
St. Petersburg Dictionary were already aware 
of it; see l'.ll'., s.v. La/iara. 

10 Compare regarding the political part 
played by Janakacandra, Gargacandra and 
their descendants, viii. 16 sqq. ; 354 sqq. ; 502 
•w|<|. ; 13(U sqq., etc. For an early instance of 
Dunmi a power in Lahara, see v. 51 sqq. 

" See note iv. 038 
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and its marshy surroundings. 32 About two and a half miles to the east of Tul?mul 
lies the village of Dud'Jrhom on the main branch of the Sind which here becomes 
first navigable. It is repeatedly referred to by S'rivara under its old name of 

DuGDHABRAMA. 33 

Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Mau'gdw, situated a short 
distance from the right bank of the river, 74° 52' long. 34° 17' lat. It is the 
Mayaguama of Kalhana's Chronicle mentioned in connection with a campaign of 
Bhiksacara in Lahara. 31 In the time of King SamgramarAja (a. p. 1003-28) 
Mayagrfima gave its name to a separate fund (Mayagrumhmganja) which Queen 
S'rilekha had established evidently with the revenue assigned from this village. 3 ' 1 
Mafi'gam-Mayagnima still owns a large area of excellent rice-fields. The village 
itself contains no ancient remains. But a short distance above it, at the foot of 
the spur which leads up to a high alp known as Mohand Marg, there is an ancient 
stone-lined tank filled by a fine spring known as Vut'san Nag. This is visited as 
a Tlrtha by the Brahmans of the neighbourhood and is also mentioned under the 
name of Vccaihsirna Ndga in the Haramukuta and several other Mahatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high road leading up the valley passes a shape- 
less mound of large slabs which undoubtedly belonged to an ancient temple. 

130. About four miles above Man'gam we reach on the left bank of the Sind 
a site which has enjoyed sanctity since an early period Close to the village of 
Prang (not shown on the map), situated circ. 74° 55' 30" long. 34° 10' 45" lat., a 
small branch of the Kank°nai River (Kanafaivdhini) flows into the Sind. This 
confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the Haramukuta lakes as 
one of the chief Tirthas on the route. In the modern Haramukutamahfitmya it is 
designated as Karankatirtha. But I have shown that it is in reality identical with 
the ancient Tirtha of Ciramocana mentioned in the Kajatarangini, the Nllamata 
and the old Nandiksetramahfitmya. 30 

The K."ink"nai or Kanakavahini which is always named together with 
Ciramocana, is a sacred river, as it carries down the waters of the holy Ganga-lake 
below tlie Haramukuta. 37 This explains the importance attached to this ' Saiii- 
ama.' The Haramukutamahatmya which betrays its comparatively recent origin 
y many of its local names, metamorphoses the old Kanaviihim into Karafikaiiadi 
and consequently also changes the name of its confluence into Karunkatirtha™ 
King Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of S'iva Bhutesa and of Nandisa, is said to have ended his days at 
Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of BhuteSvara and 
Jtestharudra marked by the ruined temples at the present Buth'ser high up in 
the Kank"nai Valley. They are closely connected with the Tirthas of Nandiksetra 
below the Haramukuta glaciers which have also been described. 35 The village of 
Vdngath, which is the Tiighest permanently inhabited place in this valley, lies 
about two miles below Buth'ser. It is named Vasibthabrama in the Mahatmyas 
and is believed to mark the residence of the R?i Vasistha. Allusions in the 



" Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 364. 
■ Sriv. iv. 110, 136, 263. 
" See viii. 729. 
" Compare vii. 126. 
See note i. 149-160. 



Seo abovo, § . r >7. 

M Sue regarding tlio popular etymology 
accounting for the change, above, § 31. 

" Seo above, § 57 ; alao notes i. 36, 107, 113 ; 
v. 65-59. 
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Biijatarangii.il and Nilamata show that this legendary location is of old date. 40 At 
the mouth of Kank"nai valley and about two miles to the north-east of Clramocana, 
is the hamlet of Baravul which Kalhana mentions as an Agrahiira of King Jalauka 
under the name of Varabala." A large sculptured Linga base which I found 
here in 1891, shows the antiquity of the place. 
Sind 131. Returning to the main Valley we find, about three miles above Ciramo- 

1 oy ' cana, the large village of Kamjnn situated on the right bank of the Sind. It is, 
perhaps, identical with Kankanai-uiu which Queen Didda is said to have founded 
in commemoration of her husband Ksemagupta, known by the epithet of 
' Kaiikai.iavarsa.' 12 

No old localities can be identified with certainty in the Sind Valley until we 
reach the village of Gagangir, situated two marches above Kangan, circ. 75° 75' 
long. 34° 18' lat. This is undoubtedly the Gaoanaoihi of Jonanija and the 
Fourth Chronicle.*-' The place is mentioned in both texts in connection with 
invasions which were made into Kasmir over the Zojl-Lii Pass. The first was that 
of the Bhautta Rificana, the second the famous inroad of the Mughal leader, Mirza 
l.Iaidar (a.d. 1532)." The account which the latter himself has given us of his 
exploit, fully explains the special reference made to Gaganagiri by the Hindu 
Chronicler. 

Defile «f About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from opposite sides 

DAtiiliuanri. j nto t ] le va n ev an( j re( ] uce it to a narrow gorge (see map). The path in this defile 
was, until recent improvements of the road, distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks 
blocked the narrow space between the right bank of the river and the high cliffs 
rising above it. It is at this point of the valley which Mirza l.Iaidar calls the 
' narrow defile of Lar,' that the Kasmir chiefs vainly attempted to stop the brave 
Turks of the invaders advance guard. 

Kalhana's Chronicle shows that the defile here indicated had witnessed fight- 
ing already at an earlier epoch. When King Sussala's forces had driven Garga- 
candra, the great feudal chief, from his seats in Lahara, we are told that the 
Diimara with his followers retired to the mountain called DhuoaVANa. There he 
was long besieged by the troops ' of the king who was encamped at the foot of the 
mountain.' In my note on the passage I have shown that the name Dhuddvana 
survives in Duriin Ndr (map ' Darnar '), the appellation of the high spur which 
descends into the Sind Valley from the south between Gagangir and Sinv'marg.' 1 ' 1 
It is exactly at the foot of this spur that the river passes through the gorge above 
described. The position taken up by the king's opponent is thus fully explained. 

Gagangir being already 7400 feet above the sea is the last permanently in- 
habited place in the valley. Some twenty-five miles higher up we arrive at the 
Zfpji-L:i l'ass. Here we have reached the limits of Kasmir as well as the end of 
our survey. 



40 Compare note viii. 2J30. 
Al See note i. 121. 
<» See vi. 301. 

° Compare Jonnr. (Bo. eil.), 197, anil Fourth 
Cliron. HKi. The old name of the locality 
might to have been entered in the map. The 
Bombay Ed. of the Fourth Chron. reads 
wrongly ynmnnaniryanta for yayanayiryanta of 
the MSS. 



" See TiiiUh-i llashidt, p. 423. Mr. Elms 
in his note on*tho passage has quite correctly 
identified the defile meant by his author. 
The Fourth Chronicle names the autumn of 
the Laukika year [4(10]8 as the dato of the 
event. This agrees exactly with Mirza 
Haidars A ll. 939, Jamad II. (Dooember, 1532 
A.D.). 

45 Seo note vii. G95 sqq. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE AA.— § 29. 
MAHATMYAS OF KAS'MlR TlRTHAS. 



Tho following is a complete list of tlio Miihiitmya texts acquired by me in Kasmir. The 
numbers in the fourth column refer to the Manuscripts representing these texts in my collec- 
tion. Where tho same text is found in several Manuscripts, the number of the best copy has 
been shown first. In the last column the Tirtha to which the Mahiitmya refers has boen 
indicated as well as the paragraph of this Memoir in which it has been discussed. 



Nntne of Text. 



A maranathamahiitniya 
Amaresvarukalpa 

Ardhaniirisvaramuhutmya 

Imilayamuhatniya 

Kapatesvaramahatmya 

Kapalamocdnamihatmya 



Kedaratirthamfihatmya 
Kedarapurana 

Koyitirthamuliutmya 
Gaiigodbhedamahatmya 

Gayftnifihfitmyn 
Gayiimfihatmya 
Godavariiniihtitmya 
Jatagaugamahatmya 

Jyesthadevimahfitmya 
Tripurftpriidurbliiiva 

Trisarhdhyamahfitmya 

Trisaiiulhyamahatmya 

DhyanosVaramahfitmya 
Nandiksetraniahiitmya 
Naubandhanaimihatmya 
Piiigalesvarainahatmya 



Puskaramahntmya 
Bahuriipakalpa 

Bhadrakfllipradurbhava 



Alleged source. 



Bhrrigisasarhhita 
Vathulatantra 

Adikalpa 

Bhrngisasaihhita 

Haracaritauintfiniani 

Bhrngisasaihhita 



Bhrugisasariihita 



Bhrugisasariihita 
Adipurana 



Bhriigisasarhhiti 
Bhrugisasariihita 



Bhrugisasariihita 
Bhrugisasariihita 

Adipurana, Nnndisva- 

riWatara 
Nandisvaravatiira, by 

S'risivasv&min 

S'arvavat&ra 
Haracaritacinthmani 



Bhriigisasarhhita 
Kasmiratirtham&ha- 

tmyasaiigraha 
Mahabharata, Vana- 

parvan 



Nob. of 
Mas. in my 
collection 



8,7 
214 

251 

43 

43 

43, 
20, 
22 

49 

21!5 

50 
216 

55 
54 

r.i 

43 

43 
43 

43 

07 



77 

43, 85, 86 
43, 88 



43 

95, 96 
97 



Kciunrks. 



Amaresvara, § 59. 

Ditto. (Copied from Poona MS. 

No. 49.) 
Ardhanarisvara, § 113. 
Isesvara, § 103. 

KapateS vara ( Papas u d an a), 

§ 112. 
Kapalamocana, § 116. 



Tirtha in Vanihaksolra. 
Tirtha doubtful. (Copied from 

Poona MS. No. 54.) 
Kotitirtha, § 124. 
Bheda Tirtha, § 117. (Copied 

from Poona MS. No, 56.) 
Gaya Tirtha near Shad'pur. 
Ditto. 

Godavari, § 115. 

Tirtha at Gahg"jatan, Biru 

Pargapa. 
JyesthesVara, § 102. 
SmallTirthonoor KauyoKadal, 

S'rinagar. 
Trisamdhyu, § 113. 

Ditto. 

Tirtha in hills of Khuy'hom. 
Tirthas of Nandiksutra, § 57. 
Naubandhana, § 41. 
Small Tirtha at Pingilyun 

(map ' Pinglin '), Chra v h 

Paigana. 
Puskora Tirtha, § 120. 
BahurQpa Nftga, § 120. 



Bhadrakoli, § 125. 
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Sorial 
No. 



Namo of Toxt. 



Mahadevagirimaliiitmya 
Maheavarakumjamahatmya 
Martandamahatmya 
Martaiujamahatmya 

Martandamahatmya 
Mitrapathamahatmya 

Yogyalankaranarnahatmya 

Rajiiipradurbhiiva 

Rajiiimiihatmya 

Varahakaetramahatmya 

Vardliamiineaamahatmya 
Vijayesvaramahatmya 



Vijayoavaramahiitmya 
V ituat am ah atmy a 

Vitastamahatniya 

S'urvavatura 

S'liradapuramaliatmya 
S'iiradamahatmyn 
S'firailamftlifitniyH 
S'arikapariccheda 

S' vetagaii gam ftl i iitmy a 
Sureavarirniihatniya 

Svayaiiibhvagniinahatmya 

Haramukutagangamaliatniyo 

Haridraganeanmahatrnya 

Haraoavaramahatmya 



Alleged source. 



Nos. of 
MSS. ill my 
collcclioD. 



Bhp'igiaasarhhita 
Bhrngiaasarhhita 
Bhrngiaasarhhita 
Bralinuipuruna, 

Kaamirakhanda 
Bhaviayatpurana 
Adipurana 



Rhrngiaasaihhita 
Rhriigiaasaihliita 
Varaliapurana 



Adipurana 



Bhrngisaaaiidiita 
BhrngisaNaiiiliitfi 

Adipurana, Kaamira- 
khanda 



Vitiiatamahatmya 
Hlinigiaasaiiihita 
Adipurfinn 
Bluhgisasaihliita 

1 11 1 1 ngisasariiliitii 
Bhrugisaaaiiihita 

Bhriigiaiiaaiiihita 

Bhriigiaaaamhitii 

Blirngiaasariihita 



104 

43 

43 

217, 110 

109 
218 

43 

43, 211 
43 

21!), 143, 
144 
142 
220 



152 

1 •■>(!, 103, 
154 

252, 155 

213 

100 
13, 101 
43 

1(13,102, 
204 
43 

43, 17(1, 

177 
43, 183, 

184 
185,180, 

210,211 
43 

194, lf). r ,, 
19(1 



Remarks. 



Mount Mahadeva, § 103. 
Said to be in Shiihabad Pargana. 
Martanda, §111. 
Ditto. (Copied from Poona 

MS. No. 78.) 
Ditto. 

(Copied from Poona MS. No. 
80.) 

Tirtha on Dal, in Ran'vor 

quarter. 
Tirtlia of Tulamulya, § 129. 
Ditto. 

Varaha Tirtlia, § 124. Also in 

Poona MS. No. 85. 
Vanlhamaneaa tcmplu, § 31. 
Vijayesvara Tirtlia, § 109. 

(Copied from Poona MS. 

No. 77.) 
Ditto. 

Tirthas on Vitaata. 

Ditto. (Copied from Poona 

MS. No. 88.) 
(Copied from Poona MS. No. 

94.) 

' Prayiiga ' at Shud'pur, § 08. 
S'aradii Tirtha, § 1 27. 
Ditto. 

S'ai ika Hill, § 00. 

Dugdhagaiiga, § 07. 
Suiusvari Tirtlia, § 103. 

Svayambhu, § 125. 

HarainukuVa lakea, etc., § 57. 

Said to be in Dachiinpor Par- 
gana. 
Harausvara, § 105. 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY NOTE J?7?. — § 86. 



THE KAS'MlR PARGANAS. 



The following tablo shows tlio namos of Kasmir Parganas as contained in the lists of AbCi- 
l-Fazl, Moohcroft, Von Huoet,, Vione, and Major Hates. The list of the Inttur is the 
fullest and also indicates the division of the Parganas between Marilz and Kamrilsi as observed 
in the table. 

The arrangement of the Pargana names conforms to the topographical order of the 
descriptive survey in Chapter IV. of this Memoir. The second column gives the Pargana 
names according to their present KaSmiri pronunciation, without regard to the often curiously 
distorted forms in which these names are presented by the earlier lists. The third column 
shows the authorities in whose lists each particular name is found. In the fourth column the 
Sanskrit name of the district has been indicated (whenever known), together with the text in 
which it first occurs. In the last column references have been given to the paragraphs of the 
Memoir, specially dealing with the historical topography of the several districts. 

Besides the Parganas shown in the table, Abii-I-Fazl counts with Kasmir the Parganas of 
' Maru Admin' (Macjivudvan), ' BanihuV (Biin"hal), and ' Uac/ihin Khiiwamh' (i.e. liachiin- 
Khovur, the valley on both banks of the Vitastil below Biiramuhi). In the same way Moor- 
croft adds the Pargana of ' Durbid' (i.e. Dvfirbidi in the Vitastfi. Valley, comp. § 03), ' Karnao ' 
and Tahirabad ' ; of the position of the last-named tract I am not certain. 

[The list of Parganas given by Tieffenthaler, Description do I'lnde, p. 77, is only 
a defective reproduction of Ami-l-Fazl's list. Ritter, Asien, ii. pp. 1136 sq., has endeavoured 
to elucidate Tieft'enthaler's queer names with whatever materials were available to him.] 

List of Adbreviations. 

AF. AdO-l-Fazl, Ain-i AM., ii. pp. 308-371. 

Mo. Moorcroft, Travels, ii. p. 113. 

Hii. Von HOgkl. Kaschmir, ii. pp. 200 sq. 

Vi. Viqne, Travels, i. p. '272. 

Ha. Bates, Gazetteer, p. '2. 



Modern Ninnc. 



Shown in I'urgnnft lilt of 



SanBkrit imroe. 



Remarks and References. 



1 Phiikh 



Atshan 
Balada 
Arvai 



Vihi 

Vular 

Dachiinpor 

Khovurpor 

Matan 



PARGANAS OF MARAZ (MAPAVARAJYA) 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. Phakhuva (S'riv.) 



Mo. Hii. Ba. 
Mo. Hii. Ba. 
Ba. 



AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 



KhadOvI (Rai.) 
Hola'pa (Raj.) 
DakbinapaRa (S'riv.) 
VamafJrsva (Jonar.) 
Martanpa (Jonar.) 



§ 101, 

These small Districts 
formed during the 
Sikh administration, 
comprised groups of 
villages in the im- 
mediate vicinity of 
S'rinagar,to the west, 
south and north, re- 
spectively. 
§ 106. 
§ 100. 
§ 107. 
§ 110. 
§ 111. 
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No. Modem Namo. Shown in Parpnna Hat of 



Sanskrit name. 



Remarks and References. 



PARGANAS OF MARAZ (MAP AVAR A J YA) — Con t in ued. 



10 



11 



12 

vs 

14 

15 

1(! 
17 



18 
1!» 
20 
21 



!>:l 
24 



Anyoch(Anatnug) 



Ku v "lmr 
Bring 

Shulmlmd (Vei) 

Piv'sar 
Ad"vin 

Zuin'por 
Bo* 



SuparsAmiin 
S'ukru 
S'iWur 
Chrft v h 

Saini-l-Mawftzi' 

Bala 
NftgAm 
Ycoh 



AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 



AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 



AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 

AF. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 



AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hi Vi. Ba. 
Hii. Vi. Ba. 
Vi. Ba. 

AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 
AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 



[KapateSvara, Raj.] 



*Bhrnoa (Lokapr.) 



Devasarasa 
Kar.vla (Raj.) 
Ardhavana (Jonar.) 
Jainapura (Jonar.) 



Naorama (Jonar.) 
Ikkika (S'riv.) 



§ 112. Also called 
IslamabAd (Mo. Hii.). 
Anyech appears in 
AF. misspelt as 
' Itch.' 

§ 112. Skr. name 
found only us that of 
Tirtha. 
§ 113. 

§114. Mo. calls the 
Pargana ' Bannahal.' 
§ 115. 
§116. 

§ 116. 

§ 116. Hii. Vi. call 
the district after 
" S'upiyanShahr/'its 
headquarters. 
§ 117. 
§ 117. 
" 118. 
118. 

§ 118. 
§ 11!). 
do. 



PARGANAS OF KAMRAZ (KRAMARAJYA). 



2.1 


Punts 


AF. Mo. HU. Vi. Ba. 


•DvavimSati (Lukapr.) 


§ 120. 


2<i 


Dim 


AF. Mo. Hii. Ba. 


Uahuhupa (Jonar.) 


do. 


27 


Mufich'hom 


Mo. llii. Vi. Ha. 


do. 


28 


Pai"sp6r 


AF. Mo. H.i. Ba. 


Parih.'vsapura (Raj.) 


§ 121. 


2!J 


Sairu-l-Mnwi'm' 








Payin 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 




§ 122. 




And'rkot/h 


AF. Mo. 


[ArtHYANTARAKOTTA, Raj-] 


do. 


:<! 


lifiii^'il 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


BhAnoila (Raj.) 


§ 123. 


32 


Pacini 


AF. 


[Pattana, Raj.] 


do. 


33 


TiPrrAm 


AF. Mo. Vi. Ba. 


Tailaurama (4th Cliron.) 


do. 


34 


Khuy 


AF. Mo. Hii. Ba. 


A small tract 








(' Quihi ' on map) to 
tho north of Pa^an 
and TiPgam. 


35 


Kruhin 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


•Krodiiana (Lokapr.) 


§ 124. 


;«! 


Hamal 


Mo. Vi. Ba. 


S'amala (Raj.) 


§ 125. 


37 


Mach'pur 


Mo. Vi. Ba. 


do. 


38 


Uttura 


Vi. Ba. 


UTTAnA (Raj.) 


§ 126. 


3!t 


liolllll 


Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


Laui.aha (Kfij.) 


§ 128. 


40 


/ain'fjir 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


Jaihaoiri (Jonar.) 


do. 


41 


Kluiy'hom 


AF. Mo. Hii. Vi. Ba. 


KhuyaSrama (Rfij.) 


do. 


42 


Lur 


Mo. Hii. Ba. 


Laiiara (Raj ) 


§ 129. 



INDEX. 



Note. — By a small Roman numeral followed by an Arabic numeral is indicated tlio Hook 
and Verso of Kalhana's Rfijatarangini in the present translation. 

A small Roman numeral followed by an italicized Arabic numeral marks references, by 
Book and Verso, to those passages where the particular name or word occurring in the text 
has been dealt with in a footnote of the present translation. 

Where a reference to the footnote alone is intended, the lottor n. is shown after the 
numerals indicating the Book and Verse. 

The large Roman numeral I. followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the pages of the 
Introduction in Vol. I. 

The largo Roman numeral II. followed by an Arabic numeral refers to the pages of the 
Notes and the Memoir on the Ancient Ghooiiaphy ov Kasmiii at tho end of Vol. II. 

Names or words occurring in the Sanskrit text of the Rfijatarangini aro printed in 
Italic type. Other names or words are printed in Roman type. 

Tho abbreviations Con: and Ar/d. mark references to the list of "Corrigenda and 
Addenda " shown at tho end of Vol. II. 



A. 

A. 

A, marks codex archotypus of Rfijatar., I. 48. 

A„ marks original writing of codex archo- 
typus of liajatar. 

A*, glossator of codex archotypus of Rajatar., 
I. 48 ; identified as Bhatta Haraka, 49. 

Ahhaya, king of Urasa, vii. 580 ; viii. Hi. 

Ahhaya, minister of Uccala, viii. 180. 

Abhaya, stream at Gangodbheda Tirtha, II. 
274, 278. 

Abhimdnyu I., king of KaSmir, i. 20, 174; viii. 

3413 ; I. 76. 
Ahhimam/u II., son of Ksemagupta, crowned, 

vi. 188; his death, 289-292 ; 329 ; viii. 3437 ; 
I. 105, 

Abhimanyvpura, founded by Abhimanyu I., 
i. 175. 

Abhimanyupura, founded by Diddft, vi. 299. 
Ah/iimavyiisramin, temple, vi. 299. 
Abhinanda, author of Nyayamaiijari, viii. 

I HOI n. Con: 
Abhhiava, a ' divira,' vi. 130. 
Ah/iiiirira, foster-brother of Kayyamnntaka, 

vii. 93. 

Abhinava, Pfimara, vii. 159. 

' abhimtU-y/dfin' moaning of, vii. 1255 n., Con: 

Ahhimra, name of territory, combined with 

Dftrva, i. ISO. 
abhiseka, with face turned eastwards, iii. 239. 
Abhoyadera, a S'vapaka, viii. 526, 529. 
abhyantara, a class of royal servants, viii. 

420 n. 



A DIYARA II A. 

Abhyantara kotfa, designation of town Jaya- 
pura (And'Vkoth), iv. ,111, 

Abisares, ethnic appellation derived from 
Abhisfira, II. .'Sol . 

Aiiij-i.-Fazl, mentions Kapayosvara Tirtha, i. 
32 n. ; knows S'firada Tirtha, 37 n. ; mentions 
temples at Is 1 ' bar, ii. 134 n. ; notices Hhoda- 
hill, II. 27"); notices S'aradil temple, 287 ; 
his account of Kasmir currency, 31(1; his 
survey of Kasinir Tirthas, 382, 38.1 ; on 
routes over Pir Pantsfil, 395 ; his list of 
Kasmir Parganas, 137 ; on tcmplo of Takllt-i 
Sulaimfin, 453 ; refers to Svedanfiga, 409 ; 
refers to Tirtha of Gangodbheda, 473; his 
_ list of Kasmir Parganas, 493. 

A ca, son-in-law of Pramodiv, iv. r>13. 

Acalanwm/nh, king of Dards, vii. 167. 

accounts office, Aksapatala name of, v. 301 n. 

Acrsrara, shrino of S'iva, iv. 513, Ctiri: 

Ach n bnl, springs of, i. 338 n. ; II. 412, 408. 

'jidamhara,' meaning of, ii. 1-15. 

Ad'vhi, Kasmir Pargana, i. 97 n. ; II. 471. 

Addishtfin, i.e. S'rinagara, mentionod by 
Alberiini, II. 302. 

' adhikaranalckhaka,' 'official recorder,' vi. 
38. 

' adhikiirasraj,' 'garland of office,' vii. 1303 n.; 
1982. 

' adhvapa,' ' adhvesa,' same as ' mfirgesa,' 
_' Malik,' v. 214 n. 
Aditya, officor, vi. 345. 

Adivaraha, worship of, at Varahamrtla, vi. 
180 n. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

administration, in old Kasmir, v. ]67 n. ; of 

city prefect, viii. 3334-38. 
administrative divisions, of KaSmir, II. 436. 
Af ehfins, route of, to Kasmir, II. 402. 
Afridis, settled on routes to Kisangaiigii 

Valley, II. 40<). 
Agattya, Rsi, legend of, iii. 32, r >; iv. 647 ; rise 

of star, ii. Ufi. 
agnei/ustra,' ' weapon of fire,' vii. 984. 
' agmmiica,' antelopes ' cleansing themselves 

in fire,' v. 15; vi. AYty; viii. 3024. 
ayrahara, a ' Jiigir,' i. 87 ; foundation of 

Agralmras mentioned, 88, 90, 90, 98, 100, 

121, 175, 307, 311, 314, 340, 341, 343 ; ii. 55 ; 

iii. 376, 481; iv. 9, 639; v. 23, 24, 170 n., 

397, 403, 442 ; vi. 89, 336 ; vii. 182, 184, 185, 

608, 898, 899, 908; viii. 2408, 2419, 2420, 

3355. 

Agror, in Black Mountains, old Atyugrapura, 

viii. 3402 n. ; II. 434. 
ahiriisa, undertaken by Jalauka, i. 133; v. 119. 
Ahr'bal, waterfall, II. 415. 
Aita, minister of Uccala, viii. 185. 
Ain-i Akbari, of Abii-l-Fazl, its value for 

Kasmir topography, II. 382. 
Aifgaj, locality near S'rinagar, viii. 1104- 

1110 n. 
Ajagava, bow of S'iva, ii. 1. 
Ajitaplda, king of Kasmir, iv. 690, 693 ; over- 
thrown, 707 ; his son, 709 ; viii. 3428, 3429 ; 

alleged length of his reign a chronological 

error, I. 96. 
Ajjakn, son of Tanvanga, vii. 1033. 
Ajjaka, son of Rajaka, viii. 324. 
Ajjakn, minister of Salhana, viii. 472. 
Ajjaka, betel-bearer of Sussala, viii. 1318. 
Ajjaraja, rebel Damara, viii. 748. 
Akbar, emperor, his road over Pir Pantsal, 
_ i. 302 n. ; his conquest of Kasmir, I. 130. 
Akhiin Mulla Sahib, shrine of, iii. 460 n. 
Akhuva, village, iv. 1178. 
A/cm, king of Kaimir, i. 338; viii. 3416. 
ahfapatdln, an accounts office, v. 301, 389, 398 ; 

vi. 287 ; vii. 162, 1604 ; Ekaiigas serve at, 

v. 249 n. 

Akmiwla, the modern AcVbal, i, 338 ; popular 
etymology about name, I. 79. 

' aksayanivi,' term for an endowment, i. 347 n. 

' ak*ayini,' 1 a perpetual endowment,' i. 3^7. 

Aksipalnnaga, spring of Ach"bal, II 468. 

Akifuauia, an Agrahara, viii. 898. 

Ak*otamalla, Rajagrhya, vii. 1501. 

Alaka, nophew of Prthvihara, viii. 936. 

Alakadatta, Siriulhivigrahaka, patron of Kal- 
yana : Kalhana, I. 12, 14. 

A lakhana, king of Gurjara, v. lJfi, 155. 

Alamkara, brother of Mai'ikha, superinten- 
dent of treasury, viii. 2423; in charge of 
Rajasthana, 2567; goes into S'irahsila 
Castle, 2618; seen by Bhoja, 2671 ; arrives 



AMHTAPRAB1IA. 

at Dranga, 2702 ; dismissed by king, 2737 
' Rajagrhya,' 2925; his brother Mankha, 
3354. 

Alamkaracakra, Pamara, intrigues with Lo- 
thana, viii. 2482 ; joined by Lothana, 
2520 ; his defence of S'irahsila, 2568 ; 
treats for surrender, 2598 ; comes to claim 
Bhoja, 2895; fresh rising of, 2923 ; his flight, 
2941 ; his sons, 2949 ; site of his castle, II. 
341. 

Alaiiikurasastra, Kalhana's study of the, 1. 10, 

ALBtiRdNi, knows Kapa^esvara Tirtha, i. 32 
n.j knows S'aradil Tirtha, 37 n. ; notices 
U?kiir: Huskapur.i, 168 n. ; refers to 
Muktftpicla, iv. 126 n. ; on festival of 
Asvayuji, 710 n. ; on vagueness of Indian 
chronology, I. 32; on Kasmir calendar, 
58 n. ; on victory of ' Muttai ' and Kasmir 
festival, 91 ; notices S'iirada shrine, II. 285 ; 
his description of fortress ' Lauhiir,' 297 ; 
his account of ' Hindu Shilhiyas,' 336 ; his 
interest in Kasmir, 359 ; employs Kasmir 
Pandits, 360 ; accompanies Mahmfid's ex- 
pedition to Lohara, ib. ; his description of 
Kaiimir, 361 ; indicates route into Kasmir, 
ib. ; describes Kasmir Valley, 362 ; refers 
to surrounding mountains, 363 ; his ac- 
quaintance with ' Lauhiir,' 364 ; on metrical 
form of Sanskrit works, 370 n. ; on 
climato of Kasmir, 426 ; his account of 
Kapa^esvara Tirtha, 467. 

Alexander, did not reach Kasmir, II. 351. 

'Aliabad Sarai ' on Pir Pantsil Pass, i. 302 n. ; 
II. 394, 395. 

alluvial plateaus (Udar), in Kasmir, II. 425. 

alpine folklore, i. 263-265 n. 

alpine tracts, local tradition in, II. 366. 

Amalaka (iimalasiira), an architectural orna- 
ment, vii. 526. 

Amarakatftha, Brahman, vii. 276. 

Amaranathamuhatmya, modern local names 
in, II. 380. 

Amaresa : Amareivara, shrine near S'rinagar, 

now Amburhcr, vii. 1H3, 185 ; viii. 506, 5!I0, 

729, 756, 1125; II. 457. 
Amarefaara, Tirtha of Amarnath, pilgrimage 

to, i. 207 ; II. 409. 
Amarnath, tec Amaresvara. 
Amazons, land of, iv. 173, 185, 587 sq. 
AmbCiputtika, daughter of King Jayasin'ilia, 

viii. 1648. 

Amburher, old Amaresvara, vii. 183 n. 
Amiru-l-mu'minin, title reproduced as Ham- 

mira, vii. 47-69 n. 
Amytab/iavana Vihara, iii. 9; site of, II. 457. 
Amrtakara, minister of Unmattavanti, v. 323. 
Amytakara, father of Udayagupta, vi. 219. 
Amftakemva, temple, iv. 659. 
Amftaprabhd, wooed by King Meghavahanft, 

ii. 148 ; founds Amrtabhavana, iii. 9. 
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AHRTAFBABHA. 

AmHaprabha, queen of Ranaditya, iii. 483. 
Amrlaprabha, mother of Jayapida, iv. 659. 
Amrte&vara, shrine of, iii. 463. 
anachronism, in local name, iii. 99 n. 
Anala, Damara, viii. 1002. 
Ananda, minister of Harsa, vii. 993; called 
Vataganda, 1177 n. ; 'governor,' 1304; 
proves his devotion, 1323, 1339; killed, 

_1375; his mistress, 1461. 
Ananda, maternal uncle of Uccala, vii. 1317, 

_ 1320, 1362. 

Ananda, son of Ananta, dvurapati, viii. 633; 
defeated, 713; becomes lord of 'Gate,' 1005; 
imprisoned, 1042; killed as Mahattama, 
_ 1 427. 

Anawla, son of Kaka, lord of ' Gate,' viii. 713 ; 

accompanies Sussala, K26. 
Ananda, brother-in-law of Bhagika, Khasa, 
_viii. 1694; 1728. 
Ananda, murderer of Vijaya, viii. 2350. 
Ananda, Rajiinaka, his Vamsastuti, iv. 

489 n. 

Anandacandra, imprisoned by Sussala, viii 
.644. 

Anandaraja, Yuvaraja of Vallapura, viii. 540, 
.647. 

Anandavada, Damara, viii. 2924, 2929. 

Anandavardhana, poet, v. 34. 

Anandami-dhana, father of Udaya, viii. 1832. 

Avafa/ab/iaiana Viliura, iv. 3. 

Anaiiaalek/ia, daughter of BAliidityn, iii. 484 ; 
married to Durlabliavardhana, 489; in- 
trigues with Khankha, 497 ; builds Vilium, 
iv. 3 ; her son Durlabhaka, 7. 

Anahgapala, S 'Alii prince, vii. 147. 

Anahr/iipida, king of Kasmir, iv. 707 ; viii. 
3428 ; I. 96. 

Ananta, son of Samgramaraja, king of Kasmir, 
vii. 135; marries Suryamati, 152; defeuts 
Tiibhuvana, ]5(i ; victory over Danls, 157; 
his financial troubles, 195: his foreign ex- 
peditions, 218; abdicates, 230: resumes 
power, 244 ; his rupturo with Knlasa, 317 ; 
leaves for Vijaycsvnr.i, 336 ; attacked by 
Kalasa, 366; quarrels with Suryamati, 420 ; 
commits suicide, 452; 1172; 1286; his 
treasures, viii. 1958; 3440; summary of his 
reign, I. 109. 

Anantunaga, spring, at Anatnag, II. 466. 

Anantapdla, a Rajaputra, vii. 1585, 1617. 

Anantria, Banalinga called, vii. 532. 

Anatnag, town (Anantnnaga), II. 466. 

Anch'iir, marshes of, II. 419. 

And'rkoth, village, site of Jayapura, iv. 606- 
61 1 n. ; II. 479. 

Anekaksa, name of Anyech Pargana, II. 467. 

Ahgada, proper name, viii. 3400. 

animal sacrihce, in efta'gy, jii. 7. 

Anjana, wife of Toramftna, iii. 105. 

Annapati, personification, v. 72. 
VOL. II. 



asVagiiahakayastiia. 

' annasattra,' term for a kind of endowment, 
o i. 347. 

Anfbavan, site of Amrtabhavana, iii. 9 n. ; 
II. 457. 

Anlarredi, territory, iv. 132. 

Anulii (?), stream, v. 112. 

Anyech, Kasmir Pargana, II. 466. 

Apabhramsa, use of, v. 206 ; names in, used 
by Kalhana for Sanskrit ones, I. 13. 

Aparatlitya, ruler of Koukana, viii. 2453 n. 

Apmnditya, son of Jayasimha, viii. 3372. 

Aramitdi, king of Nepal, iv. 531, 537, 552, 556, 

_ 558 ; unknown to historical records, I. 95. 

Ar"path, river, Skr. Harsapatha. II. 412. 

arntrika, ceremony, v. IfiS. 

Ardhanarisvara, S'iva, invocation of, i. 2 n. ; 
ii. 1 n. ; iii. 1 n. ; v. 1 n. 

Ardhanarisvara, temple of, v. 37 n. 

Ardhanarisvara, Tirtha, II. 468. 

Ardhavana, Pargana Ad'vin, i. 97 n. ; II. 471. 

Ara/iadrm, messenger, viii. 1305, 1643. 

Ar'goin village, old HadigrAma, i. 340 n. 

Arisfotsiidana, now Rafsun village, iii. 1)82. 

Arjuna, follower of Tunga, vii. 97. 

Arjuna, follower of Bhimadova, viii. 28. 

Arjuna : Arjunakotfha, step-brother of Malla- 
kos v ha, viii. 642, 645. 

Arsa rcgio, of Ptolemy, v. 217 n. ; viii. 3402 n. 

Arsakes, ruler of UrasA, v. 217 n. ; II. 351. 

Arvai, small territorial subdivision, II. 493. 

Ari/adem, i. 313; Brahmans from. 341 ; stu- 
i .dents from, vi. 87. 
' Aryanaka, country, iv. 367. 

iryarfija, Samdhimati as king called, i. 110; 
! _ bis piety, viii. 2398. 

Anjavarta, v. 152._ 

Arvesa, name of Alus village, i. 30 n. 
Asamati, daughter of Inducandra, vii. 151. 

| Asamafi, daughter-in-law of Mails, vii. 1487. 

| Asamati, called Didda, saves Bhiksacara, viii. 

i _22l>; returns with him, 541 ; dies, 652. 

' Asa(a, king of Camps, vii. ,WS. 

I Asid/mra, a Takka, vii. 1001, 1003. 

I Atoka, king of Kasmir, i. 17-18, 19, 20, 101 ; 
founds S'rinagari, 104; his structures at 
Vijnycsvara, 105 ; his date as assumed by 
Kalhana, 1. 64 ; Kasmir traditions regarding 
him, 74 ; his attitude towards religious sys- 
tems, 75 ; his relationship with S'acinara, ib. 
Asokeivara, shrines at Vijayesvara called, i. 
106. 

Assafoetida (hihgu), vii. 283, 1221. 
assay, of gold, vii. 211-212 n. 
Ast'vol, name of part of Dal, II. 417. 
■ atthana,' meaning of term, vii. 85-86 n. 
Ast'hel, hamlet, old Hastisala, i. 96 n. 
Astor, Albfruni's name for, II. 363. 
Attrapfija, a rite, vii. 21fi. 
airaghamkduastha, a small official post, iii. 
489. 

KK 
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ANVAPADA . 

Ajvapuda, saint, iii. 267, 279 sq., 366. 

Asvayvji day, kings of, iv. 710 ; popular festi- 
val on, ill. n. ; horseplay on, vil. 1551. 

Aswira, AlbSriini's name for llasor (Astor), 
II. 363. 

Atavuth, village, II. 406. 

atmospheric dust, phenomenon of, vii. 1345- 
47 n. 

Atshan, small subdivision near S'rinagar, II. 

493. 

A\{a (r), demon, iii. SIfl. 

AU&lika : Aftnlika : Aftilika, town in Lohara, 
viii. 581, 764, 831, 181!>, 1842, 184"); market 
of, 1!)91, 11104 ; now At.61i near Loh"rin, II. 

21)6. 

Altamelnkti, minister, viii. 577. 
adapalibhuya, a revenue office, v. 167. 
A((nyika, brother of Tufiga, vi. 31!). 
Atyui/rapura, locality, perhaps Agior, viii. 

31,02; II. 434. 
Aujasa, image of Yama, II. 274. 
auspicious time, search for, iii. 337. 
Acudhuta, saint, disputes with Bauddhas, i. 

112. 

Avakalya, daughter of, vii. 1487. 

Avanaha, locality, vii. 1340; viii. 2023. 

Avanti, town in Mulava, iv. 162. 

Avantin, abbreviation of Avantivarman, v. 17. 

Avantipura, now Vint'pdr, founded by Avan- 
tivarman, v. Mi vii. 2!>9, 337, 368, 1366; 
viii. 970, 1000, 1 144, 1429, 1474, 1479, 1502, 
1580, 2224; its history, II. 960. 

Aeantisvambi, temple at Avantipura, v. 45; 
vii. 570; viii. 1429. 

Amntiivara, temple at Avantipura, v. 45. 

Avantiraiman, son of Sukhavarman, iv. 71ft; 
crowned king, 719; his liberality, v. 18; his 
literary patronage, 32; a Vaisnava, 43; 
visits Bhiitesvara, 48; prohibits killing of 
animals, 64 ; regulates rivers through Suyya, 
72; founds villages, 121; his deuth, 126; 
his treasures, viii. 1961, 3429; his reign 
known from contemporary records, I. 97 ; 
his regulation of Vitasta, 98. 

' avarudd/nl,' ' concubine,' iv. 078. 

Avatnra, of Nandisa, Jalauka an, i. 130. 

Avatiira, designation of Bhiksficara, viii. 858, 
;«>20. 

1 avicchinnii,' designation of endowment, cor- 
responds to term * akittyim ,' i. 347 n. 
1 aoiccliinnamtlm' , meaning ol term, viii. ft70. 
Avimukta, Tirtha at Benares, viii. 3349. 



B. 

Babar, emperor, his etymology of name 

Kasmir, II. 386. 
Batoiapura (?), territory, vii. 688-690 n. ; viii. 

638. 



BAN ALI NG A. 

Babraluin, town mentioned by A'beruni, II. 

361 ; identified, Add. 
Bad'Tkftl, village, II. 485. 
Baddhiipura (P), a territory, vii. 588. 
Baddivasa, locality in Parnotsa, vi. 318. 
Badrihel Nala, at Par»spor, old bed of Vitasta, 

II. 330, 331. 
bah"gan l , " Twelver," monetary term, II. 311. 
Baha'u-d-din Sahib, Ziarat of, iii. 350-361 n. 
Bahirkfit, supposed local name, iv. 606- 

511 n. 

Bahrumgala, village, the old Bhairavagala, 
II. 397. 

Bahurnpa, old name of Biru Pargana, II. 476. 
Bahusthala, chief of, viii. 1844. 
buhyu, a class of royal servants, viii. 426 n. 
Bahya kofta, samo as Dvaravati, near Jaya- 

pnra, iv. 511. 
' bnhydli,' ' outer court,' iv. 62. 
Brtka, king of Kasmir, i. 325 ; viii. 3415; name 

taken from local tradition, I. 79. 
Bakahiibhm, locality, i. 329. 
Bakaeati, canal, i. 329. 
Bakesa, shrine of S'iva, i. 329. 
-bal, in Kg. local names, iii. 347 n. 
-biila, Skr. equivalent of Ks. -bal, viii. 1417 n. 
Balahhadi a, Krsna's brother, i. 61. 
Balada, small subdivision near S'rinagar, II. 

493. 

Buladevi, worshipped at Bfil'hom, II. 469. 
Balfidhyamatha, in S'rinagar, II. 448. 
Bufdditya, king of Kasmir, iii. 477; subdues 

Vuiikfilas, 480; marries his daughter to 

Durlabhavardhana, 489 ; his death, 626 • viii. 

3422 ; traditions about him, I. 86. 
Ualaham, tribal name. viii. 2605; designation 

jf Rajavadana, 27U8 ; see Rajavadana. 
Kalahari, stream, viii. 2898. 
Biil'hom, village, II. 459. 
Balakesvara, linga, viii. 2430. 
Balandimar, quarter in S'rinagar, the old 

Balfidhyamatha, II. 448. 
Bfili'israma, name of Bfil'-'hom villngo, II. 459. 
Uaterakaprapd, locality, vii. 1239. 
Bttlha, Yuvaifija of Trigarta, viii. 510. 
Bali, a Daitya, iv. 496. 

Bulliivar, territory, the old Vallapura, vii. 

220 ii.; its history, II. 432. 
Baltistun, ' Little Tibet,' II. 436. 
Bfim"dTn Sahib, Kiiirat and legend of, vi. 

177-178 n. ; If. 466. 
liana, father of Tunga, vi. 318. 
Bdna, minister of Uccala, viii. 185. 
Bona, family of, viii. 528, 2179 
Bftpa, poet, his Harsacarita studied by Kal- 

hana, I. 11, 133. 
Ban'hill, village and pass, old Banasala, vin. 

1665-66 n. ; II. 392. 
banalihya, from Narmada River, ii. 131 n. ; 
vii. 185. 
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BANANA LA. 

Bdnasdld, castle, viii. 1666; pass, now Ban'hal, 
II. 392. 

Band'kovh, Malik of, II. 407. 
Bangil, Kasmir district, vii. 498 ; II. 461. 
banners, of kings of Kasmir, iii. 77 sq. 
Bappanila, locality, viii. 1989, 1993. 
Bappaia, ancestor of Senata, vii. 482. 
Bappata, commander, vii. 574. 
Bappafaderi, queen of Nirjitavarman, v. '282, 
1 290. 

Flappiku, mother of Harsa, vii. 1128. 

Bappiynka- Vnjraditya, king of Kasmir, iv. 
393 ; his son Sarhgriiniapida, 400 ; his son 
Jay iipidr, 402 ; his son Tribhuvanapida, 689. 

-bar, contraction for -bior > Skr. bhaftaraka, 
II. 455 n. 

barakani, Abu-l-Fazl's designation of bnh*gan', 
II. 310. 

Bnramula, the ancient Varahamula, vi. 186 n.; 

II. 482 ; tee Varahamula. 
Baravul, village, i. 121 n. ; II. 490. 
Barbal, name of towers on Tos'maidan, II. 

399. 

barley, eating of, viii. 1864 n. 

Bassarika, Kasmir referred to in, II. 352. 

Bdsfraka, village, viii. 1260. 

Bates, Major, his description of S'arnda 

temple, II. 283 ; his list of Kasmir Parganas, 

493. 

bath-houses (Hammam), in Kasmir, i. Ifl. 
bathing-cells, in S'rinagar, II. 449. 
' Ba v W Ks. term for ' Purohita,' i. 125-120 n. 
Batfpor, local name at Sudar°bal, i. 125- 
126 n. 

Bauddhas, defeated in controversy by Ava- 
dhuta, i. 112; ways of expression of, 135; 
witch sent by, 136, 144 ; in possession of 
Kasmir, 171 ; their preponderance, 177 ; 
suffer from snow-fall, 180, 181. 

Bavan, village of, iv. 192 n. ; modern name of 
Martanda Tirtha, II. 466, 

beard, dressing of, v. 207. 

Bcd'brar, name of Naga (' Bhedabhradu ' of 
gloss), II. 276. 

beos, guard Bhramaravasini, iii. 396, 409. 

Begiir, forced labour, in Kasmir, v. 172-174 n.; 
viii. 2509-13 n. 

Bernieh, Dr. Francois, visits Trisariidhya 
spring, i. 33 n. ; on ' les marveilles' of 
Kasmir, II. 383 ; on legend of Satisaras, 
389 ; witnesses accident on Pir Panteal 
Pass, 396 ; on the miracle of Trisariidhya 
Tirtha, 469. 

betel-leaves, eating of, iv. 427. 

Bhadrakali, Tirtha, II. 485. 

Bhadravah, district, old Bhadravakasa, viii. 
601 n. ; II. 431 ; MS. of Haraacarita from, 
I. 47 n. 

Bhadravakasa, now district Bhadravah, viii. 
601 II. 432. 



-BHAVANA. 

Bhadresvara, a Kayastha, vii. 38, 44, 45 ; be- 
comes prime-minister, 106 ; builds Vihara, 
121 ; his son, 223. 

Bhdga, son of Candramukha, vii. 116. 

Bhugavadgitd, recital of, v. 126. 

Bhayavanmafha, vii, 1678. 

Bkngavat, designation of Buddha, iv. 262. 

Bhdyavata, a sect, vii. 254- 

Bkuyika, nephew of Prajji, viii. 1090; gover- 
nor at Lohara, 1228; leaves Lohara, 1630; 
exiled with Sujji, 1654, 1814 ; his daughter, 
1922. 

Bhayika, KhaSa chief, viii. 1665, 1671 ; be- 
trays Bhiksacara, 1693. 

Bhayiratha, mythic king, iv. 515. 

Bhairavn, temple of, at Bhutesvara, v. 55, 58. 

Bhairavagala, the modern Bahramgala, II. 
398. 

' bhaktaialii,' ' charity foundation,' iv. Ifilf. 
Bhalri nkaprapd, locality, viii. SJ^IO ; see Bale- 

rakaprapa. 
Bhallatn, poet, v. 20J,. 

Bhaiu/iln, district Bangil, vii. 498; viii. 929, 

3130; II. 481. 
Bhanu.4al&, wrongly Sanskritized name of 

Ban"hal, II. 384. 
Bhappafa, teacher, iv. 214. 
Bhappafehara, Linga, iv. 214. 
Bharadrdja, Nara descended from, vii. 1282. 
Bharata, S'astra of, iv. 423. 
Uhdruta war, i. 49 ; date of, 50 n. ; epic, vii. 

1728 ; see Mahabharata. 
Bharatagiri, hill spur, II. 408. 
Bharatasetu, locality, vii. 1333. 
Bhartrmentha, poet, iii. 260 n., 262. 
Bhdm, follower of Sujji, viii. 1429, 1474, 1478, 

1480; in charge of Kheri, 1482; fights in 

king's force, 2834. 
Bhattd, sorceress, i. 331. 
Bhattdra, minister, vii. 866. 
BhattdrakavMtha, in S'rinagar, now Brad'mar 

quarter, vi. t'40; vii. 288; viii. 2426; its 

history, II. 448. 
Bhattdranadmld, lagoon, now BrArinambal, 

vii. 103S; II. 416. 
Bhat^as, licentiousness of, i. 307 n. 
Bhatta §bfih, title of Turkish chief (Albmini), 

II. 363. 

Bhattavaryiin, Turkish tribes called (Albc- 

rfini), II. 363. 
Bhau Daji, Dr., cn Mntrgupta, iii. 129 n. 
Bhauma, name of Naraka, iii. 54- 
Bkauffas, Tibetans, i. ,11-'; white-faced, iv. 

168 ; Lalitaditya's relations with, 1. 91 ; their 

territory, II. 435 ; see Bhutta. 
Rhavabhuti, poet, iv. 144- 
Bhavaccheda, village, iii. SSI. 
Bhavaka, Vijaya son of, viii. 1263, 1265. 
-bhavana, in Kasmir local names, i. 93 n. ; in 

names of Viharas, II. 339, 369 n. 
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RIIAVANA. 

Bhavana (Bavan), name for Martanda, II. 
:!74. 

Hhainsi Hmin, minister of Muktapida, vii. 1431. 
Bhavatuhga, locality, i. 30 n. 
Bhavuka, race of, viii. 1085. 
Bheda, name of goddess Sarasvati, II. 274. 
Bhedabhriidu, local name, now Bud"brar, II. 
27li. 

Bhedadevi, reference to, in Nilamata, II. 274, 
278 ; worshipped at Hal-Mogulpfir, 27"). 

Bheilai/iri, ' Bheda-hill,' site of Gangodbheda 
Tirtlia, i. search fur it, II. 273; first 
indication of site, 27") ; now called Bud'brar, 
27li: description of site, 277: its identified 
features, 27X; its topography, 472. 

Bhalara, Agrahara (Bid"r), iii. 481 .- II. 468. 

Bhedavana, 'the Bheda forest,' in Birnai 
Valley, II. 27"), 27<J. 

Bhikkhanija, brother of Kularaja, viii. 231"). 

Bhijja, father of Lavaruja, Takka chief, viii. 
1100. 

Bhik.jdcara : Bhikin, son of Prince Bhoja and 
Vibhavamati, viii. 17 ; rescued from Kasmir 
by Didda, 224 ; met by hill Rajas, 541 ; 
marries daughter of Padmaka, 547 ; called 
to Rajapuri, 622; called to Kasmir, 684 j 
crosses passes, 701 ; rumours about him, 
702 ; joined by Sussala's soldiers, 791 ; 
enters S'rinagar as king, 842 ; his misrule, 
880; leaves Kasmir, 959; burns Cakra- 
dhara, 973; his valour, 1012; retires to 
Piisyiinaiiiida, 1038; returns, 10") 1 ; besieges 
Sussala, 107:1; defeated, 1104; marches 
against Jayaairiiha, 13*3 ; driven from 
Kasmir, 1513; returns, 1587; proceeds to 
Visalata, 16(12; besieged in Biinasfda, 1675; 
betrayed by Khasas, 1693; attacked by 
royal troops, 1740; killed, 177") ; 3446; 
conditions of his reign, I. 16; his escape 
from Kasmir, 1 1 M ; his riso as a pretender, 
120; his usurpation, 121; his expulsion 
from S'rinagar, .• his attempt to recover 
the capital, 123; bis betrayal and end, 124. 

Bkik*uki piiraka , locality in S'rinagar, vi. 191. 

BhikfHt, Buddhist monks, plague of, i. I84, 
1H6; foreign Bh., iii. !) ; married house- 
holders, IJ; ' siksacfuah,' ib. 

Rhima, Pandava hero, iv. 527. 

Bhiinndeva, Daman, adherent of Uccala, vii. 
1626, 1627; viii. 21 ; tights Janakacandra, 
28 ; flies from king, 37 ; 45 ; intrigues with 
Dards, 209. 

Jlhimdiltvi, locality, now Brijn, ii. 135 ; II. 454. 
Bhimadevi, worshipped near Martand, vi. 
177-178 n. 

Bhimadvipa, Bum*zu, at Mart&nda Tirtha, vi. 
177-178 n. 

Bkinuu/upta, son of Abhimanyu, made king 
of Kasmir, vi. 313 ; 326, 330 ; executed, 332 ; 
viii. 3438 ; I. 105. 



BHRAMARAVASINI. 

Bhimdkara, father of Indakara, viii. 1817. 
Bhimakemva, Bhima S'ahi's temple, at 

Bum'zu, vi. 178; vii. 1082; its history, II. 

465. 

Bhimanayaka, musician, vii. 1116. 
Bhimapala, son of Triloeanapala S'fthi, vii. 
47-69 n. 

Bhima S'dAi, king of Udabhanda, grandfather 
of Didda, vi. 178; vii. 1081; his temple, 
now Bam"din Sahib's Ziarat, II. 465. 

Bhimasena, opponent of Jayapida, iv. 519, 
521 ; unknown to historical records, I. 95. 

Bkimasrdmin, image of Ganesa, at S'rinagar, 
iii. 352; II. 446. 

Bhinuitikd, village, vii. 6; suggested identifica- 
tion of, II. 488. 

' bhimavat ' abbreviation, iii. 339-349 n., 380 n. ; 
iy. 188 n.; II. 339. 

Bhimbhar, in Darvabhisara, i. 180 n. 

Bhinitd, queen of Meghavahana, iii. 464. 

Bhiscd, prostitute, vii. 1637. 

Bhoyasona, chief-justice under Uccala, viii. 
181; discharged from 'Gate,' 293; joins 
conspiracy against Uccala, 296, 299, 300; 
betrays Uccala, 320, 321 ; flees, 352 ; nego- 
tiates with Sussala, 393; killed, 397; his 
wife's Sati, 445. 

Blingavati, mythic residence of Nugas, i. 
240 n. 

Bhoja, son of Salhaija, joins Loyhana, viii. 
2489 ; hosieged in S'irahsila Castle, 2534 ; 
attempts to leave, 2576 ; further stay, 2670 ; 
flight to Dards, 2703 ; joined by Dard 
allies, 2765 ; his self-assurance, 2854 ; forced 
to flee with Dards, 2874 ; delivered to 
Alarhkaracakra, 2899 ; placed in Dinna- 
griima, 2917 ; returns to Kramariijya, 2936 ; 
his flight, 2943 ; in power of Rajavadana, 
2964 ; warns Nftga, 2981 ; accused by Brah- 
man, 3018; treats with king, 3040; asks 
Kalhanika to mediate, 3063 ; avows intention 
of surrender, 3117; his troubles, 3134; goes 
over to royBl camp, 3161 ; received by Jaya- 
simha, 320H; his conduct at court, 3254; 
abstract account of his riso as a rebel, 
I. 127 ; his escape to Dards, ib. : his risks 
as pretender, 1 28 ; his surrender, ib. ; his 
attempted escape from S'irahsila Castle, II. 
343. 

Bhoja, son of Harsa, vii. 1452; called also 
Buppa, 1525; fights Sussala, 1537; flies 
from S'rinagara, 1566; murdered, 1650 ; 
his son Bhik.siicara, viii. 16. 

Bknja, son of King Kalasa, pretender, viii. 
209 ; 212; executed, 213. 

Bhoja, king of doubtful identity, v. l. r il ; I. 
99. 

Bhoja, king of Maluva, vii. 100, 259. 
Rhojaka, relative of Tikka, viii. 1512. 
Bhramarai:asini, a form of DurgS, iii. 304, 423. 
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BURNGA. 

Bhrnga, Kasmir Pargana, II. 4G8. 
Bhrngisasariihitu, alleged source of Kasmir 

Manatmyas, II. 37!) n. 
Bhubhafa, follower of Cakravarman, v. 348, 

422 sq. ; minister, vi. 115, 211. 
Bhvjamga, Brahman chief, vii. 91 . 
lihukfh-avatikii, now Buch'vor, i. 842; II. 454. 
Bhupaditya, synonym of Gopaditya, viii. 3410. 
Bhfipula, son of Somapala of Rujapuri, viii. 

2215 ; marries princess MenilA, 3394. 
bhurja, birch-bark, used as writing material, vii. 

508 ; viii. 100. 
bhutabali, offered in pastry, iii. 7. 
Bhutabhartr, other name for Bhiitosvara, ii. 

169 

Bhiitabhisca, a Kayastha, betrays Harsa, vii. 

1695 ; disgraced by Uccala, viii. 94 ; 865. 
Bhiitcxa : Bhutesvara, S'iva, Tirtha on Mount 

Haramukh (Buth'ser), i. 107, 347; ii. 123, 

169; iv. 189; v. 46, 1,8, 52, 55; vii. 106; 

viii. 2756 ; its ruins and history, i. 107 n. ; v. 

55-39 n. ; site at Buth'ser, II. 407 ; included 

in Nandiksetra, i. 36 n.; route to, 121 n. ; 

distance from S'rinagar, 129 n. ; mentioned 

by Abii-l-Fazl, 107 n., Add. ; Jalauka's 

temple of Bh.,';^ .■ Mayha at Bh., viii. 3356 ; 

'town'atBh., 110. 
Bhuteivara, now Buth'ser ; «ee Bhutesa. 
Bhutehara, shrine at Suresvari, v. 40. 
B/n'iti, watchman, vii. 207. 
Bhiilikalaea, minister, vii. 26, 29. 31. 
B/iufta, brother of Jalha, viii. 2429. 
Bhufta-Wxid (Bhutyariistra), viii. 2887 ; route 

to (Zoji-Laf), II. 408; the 'Great' and 

' Little ' Bhuy v a-laud, 435. 
Bhu((apura, village, viii. 2431. 
Bhuttas, same as Bhauytas, i. 312 n. 
Bhutfesvara, Lii'iga, viii.«2432. 
lihuvanablnjudaya, Kavya of S'ai'ikuka, iv. 705. 
Bhuvanacandra, prince of Trigarta, v. 145. 
Bhuvanamati, daughter of Kirtiruja, queen of 

Kalasa, vii. 582, 680. 
Bhuianardja, son of Ksitiraja, vii. 252, 581, 

965. 

Blmvanesvari, Naga at Khun'moh, II 459. 
Jllmyya, son of Kuyya, vi. 264, 296, 322, 324. 
Bichl'ari, river, viii. 177 n. 
Uidala, father of Nila, viii. 1085. 
Bid"r, village, the old Bhedara, iii. 481 n. ; II. 
468. 

Bidaspes, of Ptolemy, the Vitastft, II. 351, 
411. 

Biddaka, viii. 643, 677. 

Bijahrfiri, Pahari name for Bud'brur, II. 279. 
Biibiara, Bijbihara, faulty forms of name 

Vij"hr6r, i. 38 n. ; II. 464. 
Bijja, S'ilhi prince, vii, 274 ; supports Kalasa, 

320, 336 ; lights for Kalasa, 363, 368 ; exiled, 

636-666. 

Bijja, wife of Dhanya, viii. 3343. 



DRAIIMARAJA. 

Bijjalu, queen of Uccala, viii. 287, 306, 367. 

Bijjarnja, soldier, viii. 2326. 

Bijjdtihara, viii. 3343. 

Bilau, village, vii. 1016 n. ; II. 473. 

Bildva, now Bilau, vii. 1016; II. 473. 

Bilhana, court-poet of Parmadi, vii. 937 ; his 
birthplace Khonamusa, i. 90 n. ; describes 
Taksaka Naga, 220 n. ; reminiscence from 
his Kavya, iii. 378 n. ; studied and imitated 
by Kalhana, I. 10; notices S'aradii shrine 
of Kasmir, II. 285 with n. ; his description 
of Kasmir, 375. 

Bimba, nephew of Haladhara, vii. 216. 

Bimba, Damaraof Nilasva, vii. 1631 ; executed, 
viii. 424, 616. 

Bimba, an exile, viii. 543. 

Bimba, step-brother of Tilaka, made dvarapati 
by Bhiksacara, viii. 790 ; prime minister, 
862 ; sent to attack Sussala, 884 ; defeated, 
923 ; goes over to Sussala, 927 ; killed, 965. 

Bimba, queen of Balndityu, iii. 482. 

Bimba, a S'ahi princess, vii. 103. 

Bimbcivara, shrine of S'iva, iii. 482. 

Bimhiya, a Takka, vii. 1064. 

Birnai, stream and valley (Bhedavana), II. 
279 n. 

Biru, Kasmir Pargana, II. 476. 
Bitarh, river, viii. 920 n. 
Black Mountains, in Hazara, viii. 3402 n. 
blood, sprinkled at KoSa ceremony, v. 826. 
hoat-bririges, construction of, in Kasmir, iii. 
351,. 

boatmen, of Kasmir, v. 101. 
Bodhesvara, modern designation of Bhute- 
svara, i. 149-150 n. 
bodhi, obtained by Bodhisattvas, i. 139. 
Bodhitattra, i. 134, 136, 137, 144; iii. 4; term 

defined, i. 138 ; Nagarjuna Bh., 173, 177. 
Bolor, Alheriini's reference to, II. 363. 
Bo/ytlsaka, now Buliasa, v. 214 n., 225; old 

frontier at, II. 403. 
Bomba clan, in Vitasta Valley, II. 433; in 

Karntlv, 434. 
BoiVsar lake, a Tirtha, II. 479. 
Bot. Kasmir Pargana, II. 471. 
Brad'mar, the old Bhayyttrakamayha, vi. 240 n. ; 

II. 448. 
brahmadanda, iv. 656. 
Brahmahafyd, a spectre, iv. 103. 
Brnhmajajjala, chief of Vallapura, viii. 1083. 
Brahmamanrlapa , hall called, iii. 469. 
Brahmnmaiha, iii. 476. 
Brahman, a magician, iii. 466. 
Brahman, minister of Vikramaditya, iii. 475 sq 
Brahmans, spared by Nagas, i, 181; retained 

as officials under Muhammadan rule, I. 130. 
Brahmapuri, term for some pious foundation, 

viii. 628. 
Brahmaputra, comet, viii. 2498. 
i Brahmaraja, treasurer, vii. 166. 
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BRAHMASARAS. 

Brahmasaras, lake, on Mount Haramukh, II. 
408. 

' Brahma-Sakal,' peak of Naubandhana shown 

as, II. 393 n. 
Bran, site of Bhimadevi, ii. 135 n. 
branding, with sign of dog's foot, vi. 109. 
-brar, Ks. ' goddess,' <Skr. -bhat^arika, II. 

276 n. 

Brarinambal, lagoon, old Bhaytaranadvala, 

vii. 1038 n. 

Bfhadbuddhn, colossal statue of Buddha at 
S'rinagar, iii. 355; at Parihasapura, iv. 
203. 

Brhadrajo, nickname of Laksmaka, viii. 1893, 
2217. 

Brhaspati, see Cippatajayapida. 
Brhatsamhita, of Varahamihira, quoted as 

' Samhita,' i. 55 ; vii. 1720 ; mention of 

Kasmiras in, II. 365. 
Brhatsetu, 'Great Bridge,' in S'rinagar, iii. 

35k ; viii. 1171 ; II. 449. 
Bvhattikku, the 'Great' Tikka, JDumara of 

Devasarosa, viii. 522, 629. 
bridge, of PravarasenA II., iii. 354- 
bridges, of old S'rinagar, II. 449. 
Bring, river, II. 412. 
Bring, Kasmir Pargana, II. 4G8. 
-bror (<Skr. bha^&raka), Ks. equivalent of 

-isvara, i. 38 n. ; its popular etymology, ii. 

134 n. 

Buch'vor, identified with Blu'iksiravltika, i. 

342 n ; II. 454. 
Bud^brar, site of Bhedagiri Tirtha, i. 35 n. ; 

II. 473. 

Buddha, 'Lord of the worlds,' i. 138; his 
name ' Sarvi'u thasiddha,' viii. 2-10 ; kills 
snake, 2234 ; his birthday celebrated in 
Kasmir, I. 9 ; colossal statue in Jayendra- 
vihiira, iii. 35."; vi. 172; statue in Bhinm'i- 
vihura, iii. 464 ; statue in Jayapura, iv. 507; 
statue brought from Magadlia, 259-262; 
colossal images at S'rinagar and Parihasa- 
pura, vii. 1097 ; colossal image at .S'rinagar, 

viii. 11H4; represented on coins of Kaniska, 
i. 171 n. 

Tiwldha, son of Ramavardhana, vi. 126. 

lluddlmrrija, son of Induraja, vii. 263. 

Huddhitrajti, family of, vii. 975. 

Buddhism, its friendly relations to other 
cults in Kasmir, I. 9 ; its accommodating 
character, ib. ; Kalliana's interest in, H; its 
position under Kaniska's rule, 76; under 
Lalitaditya, 92 ; importance of Kasmir for, 
II. :m. 

Bu<ldhist tradition about Asoka, i. 101 n. ; 
about Kaniska, 168 n. ; about Mihirakula, 
2H9 n. ; Buddhist legend of Krtyflsrama, 
131 n. ; Buddhist expression, 172 n. 

Biidil, village, vi. 318 n. ; pass, II. 393. 

-bug, in Kasmir village names, II. 475 n. 



CAKRAPURA. 

Buhler, Professor George, interpretations 
of, i. 48-49 n., 50 n. ; vii. 414 n. ; on the 
historical value of Caritas, I. 4 ; on relation 
of Jaina and S'aiva cults in Gujiflt, 9 ; 
proves genuineness of last two Books of 
Rajatar., 42 ; discovers codex arclietypus of 
Rajatar., 45 ; clears up Kalliana's system of 
chronology, 57 ; on attempted adjust- 
ments of Kalliana's chronology, 70 ; on 
Hemacandra's reference to Kasmir II. 286 ; 
on study of Kasmir topography, 350 ; on 
value of Kasmir Mahatmyas, 378. 

Bukhara, supposed mention of, iv. 166 n. 

Buliasa, village, old Bolyilsaka, v. 214 n. ; 
225 n. ; II. 403. 

bull, S'iva's, images of, ii. 133. 

Bulla, grandson of Tanvanga, vii. 1065 ; pro- 
bably brother of Tulla, I. 145 n. 

bullion, used as medium of exchange, II. 318. 

Bumai, village, vii. 6 n. ; II. 487. 

Bum"zu village, named in gloss, ii. 165 n. ; 
temple of Bhima S'ahi at, vi. 177-178 n.; 
II. 465. 

Buniar, ruins of, II. 404. 

Buppa, other name of prince Bhoja, vii. 1525. 

burning-ground, of S'rinagari, iii. 339; at 
Murisamgania, 339-349 n. 

Burnouf, E., on etymology of name Kasmira, 
II. 387. 

But'por, village, viii. 2431. 

Buth^ser, site of Bhutesvara Tirtha, i. 107 n. ; 
ruins at, v. 55-59 n. ; see Bhutesvara. 

Bits, village, old Bhavaccheda (?), iii. 381 ; 
II. 460. 

Butshikast, epithet of Sikandar, Sultan of 
Kasmir, I. 131. 



C. 

Caitya, built by As6ka, i. 103 : by Turuska 
kings, 170; by Yudhis^hira II.'s ministers, 
iii. 380, 381 ; by Lalitaditya, iv. 200, 204. 

' cakkalaka,' 'group of four verses,' iii. 21- 
24 n. 

' cakra,' puns on word, i. G9. 

Cakrabhilnu, Brahman, vi. 108. 

Cakrabhrt, nee Cakradliara. 

Cakradhara, temple and Tirtha, now Tsak n dar, 

i. 38 (called Cakrabhrt), 261, 270; vii. 258, 

261,269; viii. 78 ; temple burned, 971 , 991 ; 

1004; 1064; irrigation at, iv. 191; history 

of sito and temple, II. 461. 
Cakramardika, queen of Lalitaditya, iv. 213, 

276 ; mother of Vajnulitya, 393. 
Cakramatlia, built for Pasnpatas, v. 404. 
Cakramelaka, locality (?), vi. 108. 
' cakravtli/aka,' ' master of witches,' i. 10.1. 
Cakrapura, foundation of, iv, 213. 
Cakrapura, local name, viii. 1403 n. 
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CAKRAVARHAN. 

Cakra rannan, son of Nirjitavarman, crowned 
kin;; uf Kasmir, v. 288 ; overthrown, 292; 
restored, 29" ; allies himself with Damaras, 
306 ; recovers throne, 329 ; triumphal entry, 
341 ; marries Domba-girl, 387 ; murdered, 
413; 439; viii.' 3433, 3434 ; I. 102. 

Cakrexraia, Linga, iv. inn. 

' cdkiika' ' intriguer,' v. SGS. 

Valriffanja, a treasury office, iv. '>89. 

Camaka, strolling player, vii. 289. 

Cambii, territory, the old Campii, II. 431. 

Cmnpd, territory of Cambii, vii. SIS,- Asata, 
chief of, r>NH ; Riljaputra from, viii. 323 ; 
Jiisata, "hief of, ;">38 ; 1083; 1443; morals 
of people in, 1")31 ; topography of, II. 431. 

Camphor, preparation of, vii. 1122; used for 
worship, ii. 122 n. 

Vdmnndd, Durga, iii. 46; story of, vii. 1707. 

canals, in S'rinagar, iii. 360 n. ; drawn from 
Vesau River, if 41o; construction of, 428. 

Cauda, follower of Tin'iga, vii, 97. 

Cauda, ancestor of Loliara family, vii. 1283. 

Candaka, Kavi, ii. 16. 

Crmdaka, sons of, vii. 908. 

Canddla, meaning of term, iv. 47-") n. ; Can- 
didas \ised as watchmen, vi. 77, 78, 79 ; vii. 
309; classed with Dombas, vi. 192 ; robbers, 
viii. 2">1 ; bravos, 304 ; executioners, 1103. 

Candald : Candralekhii, queen of Parmiindi, 
of Karnii v a, vii. 111!), 1121, 1124. 

Canda/d, lady of Jayasimha's seraglio, viii. 
•3320. 

Candanddri, Malaya mountains, iv. lfiH. 
Candikd, a form of Dnrgil, iii. 33, 40, . r >2. 
Candra- Pandit, Purohita of S'ardi, II. 280-284. 
■candra, in dynastic names, v. 143-144 n. 
Candrnlihdr/d, river Cinab, iii. M>8 ; viii. So 4, 

626; limit of Darvabhisdra, i. 180 n. 
Candrabhdyd, stream in Kasmir, iv. (138. 
Candrrirarya (Candra), grammarian, i. 770. 
Candiadeva, Brahman, propitiates Nilanaga, 

i. 182; mentioned in Nilamata, in 

legend of Nilamata, II. 389. 
Candrar/rdma, Agrahftra, iv. ii. 
Candrdhara, minister, vii. A, 32. 
Cavdrakuhid, river, i. 318. 
Candralek'hd, Nfigi, i. 218, 242. 
Vandralrkhd, queen of Ksomugupta, vi. 179; 

queen of Parmiindi (Candala), vii. 1119 n. 
Candramukha, son of Devamukha, vii. 111. 
Candrdpidn : Vajrdditya, son of Durlabhaka, 

iv. 39 ; also called V ajraditya, 43 ; king of 

Kasmir, 4/>; anecdote of his justice, A5; 

story of his fast, 82 ; destroyed by Tflrapida, 

112; spares his murderer, 1 1/> ; his love for 

his people, v. 278; his treasures, viii. 1961 ; 

3423 ; his date, I. 67 ; record of his reign 

analyzed, 88. 
Candrapura, legendary town of VUvagasva, 

iv. ".93 n. ; 11. 121. 



CHINESE. 

Candrardja, commander-in-chief of Harsa, vii. 

1363, 136!), 1371; tights Sussala, 1499 : 

killed, lo02. 
Candravati, a potter's wife, i. 321. 
Cdndri, nurse of Nanda, vii. 1490. 
Canduraja. ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 

1283. 

Canr/a, attendant of Tin'iga, vii. 87. 

Cahkuna, the Tuhkhfira, Lalituditya's minister, 
iv. 211 ; his name perhaps a Chinese title, 
ib. n. ; builds Vihara in S'rinagar, 21 .1 ; his 
son-in-law, 216 ; works magic, 246, 249- 
2o2, 2")8 ; obtains Buddha image, 262 ; 
361. 

Cahkvnarihdra, at Parihiisapura, iv. t'll ,■ 

mentioned by On-k'ong, ih. n. 
Caiikin/ari/idra, in S'rinagar, iv. 21 "> ; restored, 

viii. 24 lo. 

I'anpaka, father of Kalhana, called 'Lord,' 
i.-viii. colophons; frequents Nandiksetra, 
vii. !). r i.'i : brother of Kanaka, 1117; in 
charge of ' Gate,' 1177; advises Harsa, 
1.186 sq.; sent in search of Bhoja, lo92; 
his attendant Jelaka, 1623 ; directs S'rngara 
to Nandiksetra, viii. 2365 ; biographical 
data regarding him, I. 6 ; his faithfulness 
to Harsa, 7 ; his S'aiva cult, 8. 

Candid (?), stream, v. 1 IS. 

Caritas. historical Kavyas, a source of Indian 
history, I. 3. 

Carman, Thakkura of Lohara, viii. 1828. 

Condkas, sect uf, iv. Sjli. 

Cafaka, poet, iv. 497. 

'catasa,' moaning of term, i. 213 n. 

' catuhmld,' ' quadrangle,' iv. 200, 204. 

' caturdtman,' name of Visnu, iv. HOX ; v. 2o. 

Catirskn, son of Prthvihara, brother of 
Kosthosvai a, viii. 2318; raises rebellion, 
2748; 2810; attacks Rilhana, 2830 ; takes 
refuge with Trillaka, 2913 ; invades S'amala, 
3113. 

Catuska, son of Gargacandra, viii. 612. 

' catuskikd,' meaning of term, vii. l/SOO n. 

Census, of Kasmir, II. 438. 

Central Asia, old trade route to, II. 488 ; 

deserts of, I 98. 
centuries, omitted in Laukika reckoning, i. 

02 n. 

Cha/ilaka, city-prefect, iv. 81. 
Chalitasvdmin, temple, iv. 81. 
Chambar, village, viii. 187o-77n. ; identified 

with S'arambara, II. 297 ; route passing, 

400. 

Chats'kul, stream, old Dugdhagangil, II. 418. 
Chavillakara, chronicler, i. 19; his work used 

by Kalhana, I. 21) ; character of royal names 

supplied by, 74. 
cherry, in Kasmir, iv. 219 n. 
Chinese, Lalitaditya's relations with the, iv. 

126 n.; their expedition to Baltistan, I. 19; 
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CHINESE. 

their help asked by Lalitiiditya, ih. ; Chinese 
Annals, mention Mnktapiija, iv. 126 n. ; 
check chronology of Karkotas, 1. 67 ; 
Chinese records, of Kasmir topography, II. 
354 ; Chinese Buddhists, last pilgrimage 
of, to Kasmir, 338; see Hiuen Tsiang, Ou- 
k'ong. 

Chojn, minister of Unmattavanti, v. 423; 

vi.211. 
cliolera (visiicika), iii. 512. 
Chruth, Kasmir Pargana (* S'riras^ra), II. 473. 
chronicles of Kasmir, earlier, i. 11 ; I. 24 sq. ; 

later, continuing Kalhana's work, II. 373. 
Chronological Tables, of Kasmir kings, I. 

134-138. 

chronology, of Rajataraiigini, its supposed 
obscurities, I. 57 ; precision of Laukika 
dates, 58 ; reckoning in Laukika era, ib.. ; 
starting point of Kalhana's chronology, 59 ; 
assumed aggregate of Gonandiya reigns, 
60 ; calculated date of Gonanda III., 61 ; 
excessive averages of reigns in first three 
Books, 62 ; chronological aberration in 
First Book, 64; do. in Third Book, 65; 
checked dates of Karkota rulers, 67 ; value 
of Kalhana's chronology, 68 ; its unhistorical 
character in first three Books, 09 ; attempts 
to adjust it, 70. 

ChuMa, son of Sadda, minister, viii. 183; 
city-prefect, 256 ; conspires against Uccala, 
268, 278, 296 ; attacks king, 319. 

Chuthla, son of Janaknsiriiha, viii. 1570. 

Chudda, soldier, viii. 454. 

Chudtla, younger brother of Kos^hesvara, viii. 
2451 . 

Chudda, wife of Gargacandra, viii. 460, 1122 ; 
in power in Lahara, 1130; killed fighting, 
1137. 

Ciliis, AHirruiii's name for, II. 363. 
Cinab, lee Candrabhugu ; hill territories on, 
II. 432. 

Cinta, wife of Udaya, her Vihiira, viii. 3352. 

Cippatajayiipida : Hi/inspnti, king of Kasmir, 
iv. 676 ; ruled by his uncles, 679 ; killed by 
sorcerer, 686 ; viii. 3426 ; mentioned in 
Haravijaya, I. 95; his death a chronological 
landmark, 59. 

Ciramorann. Kasmir Tirtha, on Kanakavahini, 
i. I If); Jalauka dies at, 152. 

Citrarathtt, minister, viii. 1436; in charge of 
Padagra, 1J82; follower of Sujji, 1620; 
sent against Lohara, 1963 ; holds both 
PadiigTa and 1 Gate,' 1964 ; executes Da- 
mara, 1993; allied to Sujji, 2043; his 
ascendency, 2192 ; his exactions, 2224 ; 
attack on his life, ?*)4F> ; his end, 2341. 

Cilriyn. brnther-in-law of Sujji, viii. 2180. 

CitUpuni Pass, on Pir Pantaal Range, II. 398. 

city-prefects, in S'rinagara, vi. 70 ; viii. 
3334-38. 



DAMARAS. 

classical notices, of Kasmir, II. 351. 

climate, of Kasmir, II. 426 ; of Kisanganga 
Valley, viii. 2509-13 n. 

coins, of Kasmir kings, II. 314-322 ; sec 
Dinnara; studied by Kalhana, I. 26; of 
Karkota rulers, II. 318 ; of Pravarasena II., 

I. 85; of Toramana, iii. 10:}, ('on:; I. 82; 
of Ij.ihkhana-Udayiiditya, iii. 383 n. : of 
Durlatihadcva, and Pratiipaditya, iv. 8 n. ; 
of Jayapida, 517 n. ; of Ksemagnpta, vi. 
177-178 n.; of Harsa, vii. 926 n. ; II. 315; 
of Bhiksiicara. viii. 883 n. : of Gulhana, 
3301 n. ; finds of coins near Tsak-'dar Udar, 

II. 462. 

Coins, king of, i. 300 ; iii. 432. 

colossal statues, » Buddha ; lingas, at Pan- 

di-e^han, iii. 99 n. 
commerce, conditions of. between Kasmir and 

India, II. 324. 
contract, formula of, in Lokaprakasa, II. 314. 
copper coins, large issue of, by Jayapida, II. 

320. 

copper-mine, in Kianiarajya, iv. ft] 7, Add. 
corvee, in Kasmir, v. 172-174 n. ; nee Begiii'. 
Corgali Pass, on Pir Pantsat, 11. 399. 
Cotigali Pass, on Pir Pantsfd,J4. 398. 
cowrees, reckoning with, iii Kasmir, II. 312; 

probable basis of Kasmir monetary system, 

323, 324. 

Cunningham, General Alexander, liis identifi- 
cation of S'rinagari, i. 104 n. ; on Toramana 
coins, iii. 103 n. ; on Kalhana's chronology, 

I. 57 n. ; on rectification of Kfuko^a dates, 
67, 68 n. ; on Jalauka's temple at S'rinagari, 

II. 290; on position of Parihiisapura, 301 ; 
on Abii-1- Fail's account of Kasmir currency, 
310 n. ; his identifications of Kasmir sites, 
349 ; on Hiuen Tsiang's ' New City,' 439. 

currency of Kasmir, under Hindu rule, II. 

314-324; in time of Abu-1-Fa?l, 310. 
customs, collected at ' Drahgas,' viii. 2010 n. ; 

11.291. 



D. 

Dachiinpor, Kasmir Pargana, II. 461. 

' daiiika,' 1 foreigner,' vi. 

Daitya-women, intercourse with, iii. 469. 

Daksinapara. Kasmir Pargana, II. 461. 

DakKinapntha (l)ekhan), under Kan.iata prin- 
cess, iv. 152. 

Daksimiti/as, waist-clothes of, iv. 1.10 1 fashions 
of, vii. 926. 

Dal lake, its outflow, iii. 339-349 n.; II. 416; 
its islands and shores, 417. 

Dallakn, a foreigner, vii. 189, 198. 

Dam, in Akbar's currency, II. 310. 

Dfimaras, significance of term ' feudal land- 
holder,' II. 304; specimens of this feudal 
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DAMARAS. 

class, 305 ; its development and power 
under Lohara dynasty, ib. ; designation of 
D. as 1 Lavanyas,' 306 ; their rebellions 
under later reigns, ib. ; their turbulence 
and boorish ways, 307 ; hold land on service- 
tenure, ib. ; reference of Ksemendra to \t., 
308; persecuted by Harsa, vii. 1227-1241; 
loyalty of a Pamara-lady, viii. 3111 ; effect 
of their predominance, I. 15; Kalhana's 
animosity against them, 19. 
Diimorlara /.,kingof Kasmir, i. 64 ; viii. 3408; 
I. 72. 

Ddmodara II., king of Kasmir, i. 153; legend 
of 'Damodara's Siicla,' l'i6 ; viii. 3412; 
folklore character of traditions about him, 

I. 76. 

Ddmodara, abbreviated name of Dilmodara- 

siida (Dam"dar Udar), viii. 1519. 
Ddmodaragupta, Kavi, iv. JflG. 
Ddmadardranya, same as the Damodariisiicla 

(Dam"dar U(Jar), vi. 183. 
Ddmodarasuda, alluvial plateau, now Dam'dar 

Udar, i. 156 n., 7.57; its legend, II. 476. 
Damodar-Nag, i. 156 n. 
Dampor, spring of, ii. 135 n. 
Danagal, fort on lower Vitasta, i. 180 n. 
' danapaftaka,' ' grant,' v. 397. 
Dafichaka, commander-in-chief, viii. 177. 
dancing-girls, belonging to temple, iv. 269. 
Daqdaka, litter-carrier, vii. 481. 
Darfdaka, chamberlain, vii. 659. 
darfdakalasaka, a disease, vii. 1443. 
' daifdandyaka,' ' prefect of police,' vii. 951 n. 
D'Anville, identifies Kasneiria with Kasmir, 

II. 351. 

Dar, Brahman family, ii. 55 n. 

-ilara. n Kasmir local name, v. 87 n. 

Varad : Ddrada, sec Dards. 

Daraddesa, name for Upper Kisangangu 

Valley, II. 436. 
Daratpura, -puri, chief town of Dards, vii. 912, 

915; viii. 1163; perhaps now Gurez, II. 407, 

435. 

Dards, Skr. Darad, Ddrada, i. 312 ; v. 162; vii. 
119; viii. 2538; under king Acalamafigala, 
vii. 167, 171, 174, 176, 375; attacked by 
Harsa, 1171, 1173, 1174, 1181, 1185, 1195, 
1197; ruled by Jagaddala, viii. 209, 211; 
ruled by Manidhara, 614; ruled by Yaso- 
dhara, 2454 ; Bhoja's flight to, 2709 ; their 
invasion under Viddasiha, 2764, 2765, 2771, 
2776, 2842-2897 ; alleged licentiousness 
of, i. 307 n.; wine-drinking of, iv. 169; 
restlessness of, viii. 2519; their gold-wash- 
ing, II. 280; their ethnography, 431 ; men- 
tioned in Hrhatsaiiihita, 366; the Dard 
country (Darmldria), i. 93; vii. 911; viii. 
201, 1130, 3041, 3047. 

Darhul Pass, on Pir Pantsal, i. '102 n. Corr.; 
II. 393. 



DHAHMATA. 

Darpitapwa, uncertain locality, iv 183 ; vii. 

966; viii. 1840. 
Darsanapdla, friend of Uccala and Sussala, 

vii. 1253, 1337; defeated, 1356; deserts 
Harsa, 1499; surrenders to Sussala, 1507, 
1519, 1521. 

Darva, tribe mentioned in Brhatsamhita, II. 

365. 

Ddrvdlihisdra, territory of ' Darvas and 
Abliisaras,' between Vitasta and Candra- 
bhaga, i. 180; iv. 712; invaded by S'am- 
karavarman, v. HI ; Naravahana, chief of, 
209 ; Nara, a chief in, vii. 1282 ; character 
of people in, viii. 1531 ; town founded in, 
2440 ; application of geographical term, II. 
432. 

Daryaka, son of Kumarapala, viii. 546, 550, 
864. 

Dasagrdmi, village, viii. 2941. 

Dastagir Sahib, Ziarat of, II. 467. 

'dasyu,' 'robber,' term applied to Damaras. 

viii. 7 n. ; II. 306. 

dead, spirits of, suffer from hunger, ii. 20 n. 
debasement, of KaSmir coinage, II. 315. 
Degilm, village, vii. 266 n. ; II. 472; 
Degrdma, now Degam, vii. 266. 
Delhi, name transferred to successive capitals, 
II. 441. 

demons' heads, on Kasmir banners, iii. 77. 
denarius, term dinnara derived from, II. 308. 
Deitoapdla, Thakkura of Cinib Valley, viii. 

554, 1654, 1698, 1729. 
deposits, law regarding, viii. 123 n. 
' deiya,' 1 foreign,' iii. 9. 
Devagupta, son of Parvagupta, v. 437. 
Devakalaia, favourite of Didda, vi. 324, 330. 
Devalekhd, queen of Sussala, viii. 1443. 
Devalgom, Tirthn near, i. 33 n. 
Devamukha, clerk, vii. 111. 
Devanayaka, soldier, vii. 1541. 
Decaprasada, servant of Varna^a, vi. 98. 
Devasarasa, district, now Div^'sar, viii. 504,662, 

685, 1069, 1260, 1281, 1347, 1511, 2732, 

2742, 3115, 3281, 3285; its topography, II. 

470. 

Devaiarman, minister of Jayupida, iv. 469 ; 

651, 583 ; vii. 1377. 
Dnt?i»ara, Pitthaka, son of, viii. 214. 
dei-icnkra, equivalent of ' matrcakra,' i. 122 n. ; 

SS3, 335. 

Devistotra, of Anandavardhana, date of Kay- 

yata's commentary on, vi, 313 n. 
Devistotra, of Yasaskara, commentated by 

Rajanakn Ratnakau^ha, I. 46 n. 
' dhakka,' ' watch-station,' equivalent of 

'dranga,' iii. 227 ; v. 39; II. 291, 391. 
Dhammafa, son of Tanvaiiga, vii. 618; con- 

spires against Kalasa, 626, 633 ; exiled, 639 ; 

returns to Kasmir, 897 ; conspires against 

Harsa, 1013, 1027 ; executed, 1039, 1048. 
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DHANAKA. 

Dhanakn, follower of Canpaka, vii. 1594. 

Dhanamjaya (Arjuna), story of, viii. 2789. 

Dhanvn, a Dumara, v. 51, 50 ; II. 305. 

Dhanya : Dhanynka, of Iccha^i's family, fights 
for Sussala, viii. 1063 ; joins Jayasimha, 
1438; intrigues against Sujji, 1610; made 
chief-justice, 1624; exiled, 1985; supported 
by Jayasimha, 2044 ; returns to court, 
219] ; sent against Mallarjuna, 2265; his 
brother Vasanta, 2337 ; his pious founda- 
tions, 2419 ; sent against Lo^hana, 2500 ; 
forms camp on Madhumati, 2507 ; besieges 
S'iraljsila, 2552 ; treats for surrender of 
Lothana, 2605; delivers Lo^hana to king, 
2643 ; sent to assist Sas y hacandra, 2788 ; 
makes peace with Rajavadana, 2906 ; sent 
to secure Bhoja, 2958; duped by Rajava- 
dana, 2973; destroys Nlga, 2996; sent to 
treat with Bhoja, 3082 ; proceeds to Paiici- 
grama, 3124; receives Bhoja, 3168; his 
death, 3325. 

' dhdnyn,' ' rice,' i. 2J,G ; a medium of currency, 
II. 313. 

-dhara, Skr. for ' pass,' II. 396. 
Dharma, uncle of Cippatajayfipida, iv. 679, 
697. 

Dharma, god, appears in dog form, iv. 76. 

D/iarmddnikaratfa, an office, iv. 588. 

Dhcirmilrnriya, Vihura of Asoka, i. 103. 

Dharmdrka, official, vii, 42. 

Dhnrmasvdmin, temple, iv, 697, 

Dhira, nephew of S'iira, v. 26. 

Dhvddvana, mountain, viii. .W/i; now Dtiriin 

N&r, II. 410; defile of, 490. 
dhupa, incense, ii. 122; viii. lift. 
Dhurjafi, minion of Ksemagupta, vi. 166. 
Dkydnmlddrn, locality.'viii. 1431, 1508, 1510. 
Did" mar quarter, the old Dicldamatha, vi. 

300 n. 

Diddd, queen, daughter of Simharuja, married 
to Ksemagupta, vi. 177 ; guardian of her 
son Abhimanyu, 188; exiles Phalguna, 203 ; 
defeats conspiracy, 228 ; rising against her, 
240 ; her vengeance, 256 ; tier lameness, 
276 ; her piety, 293 ; destroys her grand- 
sons, 31 1 ; her love for Tufiga, 322 ; 
destroys Bhimaguptn and ascends throne, 
.'132; defeats rebellion, 338 ; chooses her suc- 
cessor, 355 ; her death, 365; vii. 1284 ; 'the 
lame queen,' viii. 3388 ; 3439, 3442 ; her part 
in Kasmir history, I. 104 ; troubles of her 
regency, 105; her political ability, 106; 
establishes connection with Lohara, II. 294 ; 
suspicious gold coin of, 315 n. 

Didda, epithet of Asamati, viii. Sir,, 233. 

Didddktema, nickname of Ksemagupta, vi. 
J77. 

Didddmatha, now Did*mor quarter, vi. 300; 

vii. 11 ; viii. 349; II. 448. 
Didddpdla, S'ahi prince, vii. 146. 



DRANG. 

Diddapura, locality, vi. 300. 

Didddsvdmin, temple of Didda, vi. 300 ; second 

temple called, 302. 
Ditldavihara, founded by Didda, vi. 30$, Add. ; 

viii. 580. 

digbandha, Tantric rite, iv. 600 n. 
Di-ksema, legend on coins of Ksemagupta, 

I. 104. 

Dilhn, son of Lo^hana, viii. 1914. 

Dilhd, wife of Kalasa, vii. 331. 

Dilhnhhnttdrakn, enemy of Gargacandra, viii. 
432, 446. 

Dinna, father of Teja, viii. 309. 

Dinnur/idma, settlement of Khasas, viii. 2917 ; 
2933, 2951, 3308. 

Dinndrn, in Kasmir monetary system, mean- 
ing of term, II. 308 ; gloss identifies it with 
Ks. ' dyar,' ' cash,' ib. ; large numbers in 
Dinnara reckoning, ib. ; Abu-l-Fazl's ac- 
count, 310; traditional monetary terms in 
Kasmir, 312; money reckoning in Loka- 
prakasa, 313 ; later Hindu coins of Kasmir, 
314; silver and gold coins of Harsa, 315; 
scanty use of silver and gold coins, 317 ; 
Karko^ft coinage, 318 ; coins of Pravarasena, 
319; Toramana coins, ib. ; Kalhana' 3 refe- 
rence to Toramiina coins, 320 ; story of Jaya- 
pida's copper coins, 321 ; debasement in 
Kasmir coinage, 322; table of Kasmir 
monetary values, 323 ; cowree probable 
unit of Kasmir reckoning, ib. ; estimate of 
price records of Kalhana, 325 ; cheapness 
of old Kasmir, 326 ; estimate of value of 
cash sums of Rajatar., 327 ; rice a subsidiary 
currency, 328. 

' dinnara-khuri,' ' a Kharwar in rice,' II. 313. 

Dionysiaka, reference to Kasmirians in, II. 
353. 

Dionybios, of Samos, refers to Kasmir, II. 
352. 

Divar, village, site of Parihasapura, II. 301. 
Div'sar, district, old Devasarasa, viii. 604 n, ; 

II. 470. 

divination, by breath, vii. 796 n. 

'dieira*; 'clerks,' v. 777; vii. 119; character 

of, viii. 131. 
Dogrda, country of, II. 432. 
Domba, son of Utkarsa, vii. 1003. 
Domba, son of Sajja, viii. 1133. 
Domba*, a low caste of menials, iv. 475 n. ; as 
' singers, v. 354, 359, 361-396; vi. 09, 84; as 

huntsmen, 182; associated with Candalos, 

192. 

doublets, of proper names, used by Kalhana, 
I. 13. 

Douie, Mr. J. M., on term ' Turk,' II. 306 n. 
Drub"gam, village, II. 275, 472. 
Drabhagrama, now Drab'gam, II. 275, 472. 
Drang, village, old frontier-station on Tdfl*- 
maidan route, vii. 140 n.; II. 399. 
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DRANG. 

Drang, village in Uttar, old watch-station on 
nmte to S'ardi, viii. 2507 n.; II. 280, 40G. 

Drang, at Bfiramula, the old ' Western 
Gate,' II. 402. 

Drang, site of old gate at Hiir'por, v. 39 n. 

' diahyn,' ' watch-station,' localities thus desig- 
nated, II. 291 ; term denned in Kosa, 292 ; 
equivalent of ' >}hakka,' ib. ; guarding of 
' drangas,' 391 ; customs collected at, viii. 
2010; draiiga of S'urapura, vii. 1352; 
viii 1/377, 2803 ; on route to Kisanganga, 
2507, 2702 ; see Karkotadraiiga. 

' drarigika,' ' drangika, ' drangin,' designation 
of officials, II. 292. 

Drava, tract on Kisanganga, viii. 2709; II. 
282. 

Drdeida, Dravida, ' Dravidian,' sorcerer, iv. 

594, 004 ; settlers, viii. 2444. 
dress, changes in Kasmir, vii. 921-924 n. 
Dbew, Mr. F., on Kasmir geography, 1 1. 3H7 ; 

on lacustrine features of Kasmir Valley, 

389 ; on term ' Pir ' for mountain passes, 

397. 

Draqa, story of son of, ii. 91). 

Drug"jan, suburb of S'rinagar, i. 342 n. ; iden- 
tified with Durgagalika, ii. 4 n. ; II. 450. 

Dud'khut Pass, old Dugdhaghata, vii. 1171 n. ; 
11. 406. 

Dud'rhom village, old Dugdhasiama, II. 419, 
489. 

Dudgaiigii, stream, old Dugdhasindhu, II. 418. 
duels, encouraged by Uccala, viii. 169-174. 
Dugar, ter'itory of Dogtas, its old name, 
II. 432. 

Dugdhagariga, vi 172-173 n. ; 11. 418. 
Dut/dhai/hatn, fort on Dard frontier, vii. 7/7/ ; 

viii. 2468, 2715; leaves name to Dud'khut 

Pass, II. 406. 
Dugdhasrama, now Dud'rhom village, II. 419, 

489. 

Dulca, Turk invasion of, II. 40H. 

Dumbs, village watchmen in Kasmir, iv. 475 

n. ; II. 430 ; see Dmnlm. 
Dunsu ; see Diints. 
Dfints, Kasmir Pargann, 11. 47(i. 
Lhiranda, perhaps Drava on Kisanganga, viii. 

-J700: II. 282. 
Durgn, goddess, animal oblation to, iii. 83. 
Durgn, queen of Jayfipida, iv. 
Durgagalika, Yudhisthira 1. imprisoned at, 

ii. 4; probably Drng"jan, in S'rinagar, 1 1. 

450. 

Duhoaprasada, Pandit, his Rfijatarangini 
edition, I. 54. 

Durgara, old name of Dogra country, II. 432. 

Durgoltiirhiiridya, spell called, viii. 106. 

Duilahliaka-Pratujmdityn II., king of Kasmir, 
iv. 7 : coins of, 8 n. ; founds Pratupapura, 
10; his death, 44; viii. 3423: his date as 
indicated by Chinese Annals, 1. 68. 



EKANGA. 

Durlabhasvumin, temple of, iv. 6. 

Durlabhamrdlmna, small official, iii. 489; sup- 
posed son of Karkoya Naga, 490; marries 
princess Anangalekha, 489 ; called Prajfia- 
ditya, 494 ; discovers his wife's intrigue, 
500 ; crowned king, 528 ; his grants, iv. 6 ; 
his death, 6; viii. 3422; traditions about 
liis origin, I. 86 ; evidence of his historical 
existence, 87 ; Hiuen Tsiang's visit in his 
time, ih. 

Duriin Nitr, mountain spur, old Dhudavana, 

viii. 595 n. ; II. 410. 
Duryodhana, epic hero, vii. 1718. 
' dvadasa,' " Twelver," monetary term (Bah 1 - 

gan 1 ), II. 313. 
dnadasabhaya, an impost, vii. 203. 
Dvaipayana, the Rsi Vyasa, ii. 16. 
Dvar, watch-station of Buramula, mentioned 

by Alberuni, II. 362. 
' drara,' ' gate,' term for frontier passes and 

watch-stations, i. 122; iv. 404; v. iS7; 

mentioned by Ou-k'ong, 11. 358 ; their 

organization and watching, 391 ; see ' lord 

of the Gate ' ; d. on Pir Pantsal Pass, i. 

302; viii. 1030; d. of Varahamula, 41S ; 

d. of Kurko^adranga, vii. /40. 
' drilradhikariti,' see 'lord of the Gate.' 
' dvarudhipa,' sre ' lord of the Gate.' 
' dvurndh'iirni n,' see ' lord of the Gate.' 
DrSrakii, town and Tirtha, iv. 100. 
' di'i'irmiiiyiika,' see ' lord of the Gate.' 
' dedraptiti, see ' lord of the Gate.' 
Dcarneati, town built by Jayapida, iv. 510, 

511; its situation, II. 480. 
Dvftravati, tract in Vitasta Valley, v. 225 n. ; 

11. 404. 

Dvaravidya, Sanskritized name of Dvarbidi, 
v. 214 n. 

Dvarbidi, tract in Vitastfi Valloy (old Dvara- 

vati), v. 214 n. ; II. 404. 
' dviiresa,' see ' lord of the Gate.' 
Dvaviriisati, alleged name of Dunte Pargana, 

II. 476. 

Dfibahuhi, royal minister, viii. 2506. 
dvidinnari, coin issued by Hassan Shah, II. 

320. — 
Dvigarta, alleged old name of Dogia country, 

U. 432. 

Dvigrama, local name, vii. 266 11. 
Dvitiya, lord of Urasa, viii. 3402. 
Dyfir'gul, locality, old Yaksadara, v. 87 n, ; 
II. 403. 

E. 

eclipse, solar, at Kuruksetra, viii. 2220 n, 
eighteen state offices, in Kasmir, iv. HI. 
ekiiht/a, a body of military organization, v. 
4.9, 250, 259, 201, 288; vi. 91, 120, 124, 132, 
133; vii. 94, 135, 155, 161, 162, 1604. 
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ELIAS. 

Elias, Mr. Ney, identifies dcfilo forced by 

Mirzii Haidar, II. 490 n. 
embankments in Kasmir, i. ])() : old ' Setn ' at 

S'rinagar, iii. 339-349 n. 
endowment for feeding Brahmans, i. 347 n. 
endowments lost to Pnrohitas, ii. 132. 
Ephtlialites, their rule in Kasmir, i. 289 n. ; iii. 

383 n. ; I. 78 ; coins of E. rulers, i. 347 n. ; 

iii. .3X3 n. ; I. 80, 85 ; see White Huns, 
epics, closely studied by Kalhana, I. II. 
Erammitaka, from Parihiisapura, vi. '211*, 238, 

251, 254. 

Erskink, Mr., on etymology of name 

Kasmir, II. 387 n. 
Esa, a mythical plant, viii. 1567. 
ethnography, of old Kasmir, II. 424. 
etymologies, alluded to, iii. 194 j see popular 

etymology. 

Evenakn, subdivision in Kasmir, viii. 2697; 
II. 488. 

exchange rates, of gold, in Kasmir, II. 317 n. 
expiation of sins, by building Vihara, i. 143. 



F. 

famines, in Kasmir, ii. 17-64 ; with date re- 
corded, v. 271 ; vii. 1219; viii. 1206. 

Faqirs (Pirs), on mountain-passes, II. 397. 

farsakh, value of Alberuni's, II. 362 n. 

fasting, see prayopavesa. 

fate, Kalhana's notions on, I. 36. 

Fattegarh, ruins of, II. 404. 

feeding of Brahmans, endowment for, i. "47. 

fevers, dangerous in Loh'rin Valley, viii. 
1873 ; death by cold fever, 1905. 

fifty-two ' lost ' kings, i. 16, 19, 20 ; 44 ; length 
of their reigns, 54. 

fines, of villagers, v. 172-173. 

finger, cutting off of, a sign of surrender, viii. 
1594 n. ; put in mouth, a symbolic act, vii. 
86-86 n. 

fiscal oppressions, of S'amkaravarman, v. Ii!5- 
176. 

Fleet, Mr., on date of Mihirakula, i. 2*!> n. ; 
I. 65. 

floods, of Vitasta, II. 413. 

footprints, ordeal by, iv. 103. 

forced labour, in Kasmir, v. 172-174; wrBegi'ir. 

foreign mercenaries, Kalhana's view of their 

character, I. 18. 
forests, of Kasmir, ii. 137. 
forts, construction of, in Kasmir, 11. 300. 
frontier-passes, guarding of, see dvura. 



G. 

Gidhipura, name of Kanauj, iv. 1.13. 
Qaganagiri, locality, now Oagangir, II. 490. 



GARGACANDRA. 

Gagangir, village, old Gaganagiri, II. 490. 
Gagga, a relative of Sugandlia, v. 251. 
Gagga : Gaggacrtndra , see Gargacandra. 
Giijjil, mother of governor Ananda, vii. 1380. 
Gajjaka, assailant of Sussala, viii. 626, 530. 
fiajjaka, confidant of Gargacandra, viii. 640. 
Galfma, minister of Vikramaditya, iii. 476 sq. 
-gi'im (gom), <Skr. -griima, in Kasmir village 

names, II. 372. 
Gamlihira, united course of Vesau and Vitasta, 

iv. 80 n.; viii. 10GS, 1497 ; II. 414. 
Gftmbhirasamgama, junction of Vitasta, 

Vesau, Rembyiir', iv. 80 n. ; II. 414. 
Gambhirasiha, chief of Kanda, vii. 590. 
Gnmbhirasvamin, temple of Visnu, iv. SO. 
1 gananupattrika,' ' account-book,' vi. 36. 
Gan"patyur, Malialla in S'rinagar, ii. 123 n. 
Gandaki, river, iv. 546 n. 

Gandharn, country, i. 66, 68; ii. 145; iii. 2; 
Brahmans of, i. 307, 314; Mihirakula's re- 
lations to, I. 78 ; connection of Kasmir 
with, 82 ; old local nomenclature of, II. 353 ; 
Ou-k'ong's route to, 358. 

Gandharvana, village, viii. 2194. 

Gane'sa, god, ii. 1; image of, iii. 352; wor- 
shipped near S'irahsila Castle, II. 341, 344; 
tee Bhimasvamin. 

Ganes-Gliayi, ridge, site of S'irahsila Castle, 
II. 282; origin of name, 341. 

Ganga, friend of Samgramaraja, vii. 34. 

Ganga, pilgrimage to, vii. 485, 602, 897 ; viii. 
1600, 1626, 1650, 1656, 1662, 2214; white 
waves of, iii. 365 ; transport of its water, iv. 
416; the Sind of Kasmir identified with, 
i. 67; iii. 226; 11. 335; source of Kasmir 
Ganga on Haramukuta (Gai'ig' 1 bal), i. 57 n. ; 
II. 363, 40"; Godfivari of Kasmir, identified 
with G„ i. 96 n. 

Gang"bal, sacred lake on Haramukuta, i. 
57 n. ; iii. 448 n. ; see Haramukuyagangl, 
Uttaramanasa. 

GtmgSdhava, servant of Suryamati, vii. 481. 

Gangiimfthiitmya, deals with Haramukh 
Tirthas. II. 273. 

Gam/tnllilierlrt, sacred spring on ' Bheda-hill,' 
i.J5; legend of, II. 274; site identified, 
278. 

Gaiigodbhedamahatmya, II. 273. 
't/aiija,' 'treasury,' iv. 689: term for funds, 
' vii. 125-126 n. 

' gaiijavara,' 'treasurer,' v. 177. 

Gargacandra : Gaggaeandra : Gargn : Gagga 
(names of same person, viii. 182 n ), brother 
of Janakacandra, Pfimara, viii. 33; sent to 
Lahara, 38 ; favourite of Uccala, 43 ; flees 
from Bhogasena, 182; routs Sussala, 196; 
revengeB Uccala, 348 ; consecrates Salhana, 
376 ; sends news to Sussala, 380 ; opposes 
Salhnna, 390: ascendency over Salhana, 
415; attacked in city, 430; marries daughter 
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GOVINDACANDRA. 

Govindacandra, ruler of Kanauj, viii. 2453 n. ; 

his date, I. 12 n. 
i/iitmakayastha, class of officials, v. 175. 
grants, records of, used by Kalhana, I. 26. 
grapes, of Kasmir, i. 1$ ; at Martanda, iv. 

192; their cultivation in Kasmir, II. 429; 

their price in old Kasmir, 325. 
grazing, on Kasmir Margs, viii. 1577-78 n. 
' Great Bridge ' (Brhatsetu), in S'rinngar, iii. 

354: built by Harsa, vii. 1549. 
Greeks, supposed reference to, i. 107 n. 
Gfhnkftya, a revenue office, v. 107, 176; vii. 

42. 

' guija,' significance of word, vii. 371, Con: 
Gudar, village, old Godharn, i. 96 n. 
Gud'suth, village, old Guddasetu, i. 156 n. 
Guddasetn, locality, now Gud"suth, i. 150. 
Guhyakas, obey Damodara II., i. 150. 
Gujrat, town in Panjiib, v. 143-144 n. 
-gul, in Ks. local names, v. 87 n. 
Gulhann, son of Jayasiihlia, viii. 2953 ; crowned 

at Lohara, 3301 ; 3372. 
Gulhann, ruler in Vallapura, viii. 2452. 
Gulla, grandson of Tanvaiiga, vii. 1065 ; 

probably brother of Tulla, I 145 n. 
Gulmarg, plateau on Pir Pantaal, II. 400. 
Guna, a mendicant, vii. 1636. 
Gunadeva, minister, vii. 29. 
Guifadevi, wife of Padma, iv. 696. 
Gunalekha, daughter of Gargacandra, marriod 

to Jayasimha, viii. 460; mother of Par- 

m.indi, 1607. 
Gund-i Khalil, hamlet at Trigam, II. 329. 
Giihyrt, son of Jassaruja of Lohara family, vii. 

357 ; his sons, 517 ; Malla, son of, 584, 1182 ; 

1286. 

Gum/n, attendant of Tilakasiihha, viii. 783. 
Gup'kar, old remains at, II. 290; origin of 
name, 454. 

Guptaganga, spring at ls'bar, ii. 134 n. ; II. 
455. 

Gurdan Udar, locality at Par^spor, II. 301 ; 
name derived from (iovardhanadhara, 
303. 

Gurez, on Kisangai'igii, porhaps Daratpuri, II. 

406, 407 ; Bhoja's escape to, 343. 
Gur'piir, village, v. 244 n. ; II. 474. 
Gnrjnra, territory in Panjiib (Gujrat), v. m, 

149, 150; S'ariikaravarman's expedition 

against, I. 99. 
yum, designated ' Stunpa ' in language of Loll 

(Tibetan ?), iii. 10 ; in Tantnc ritual, vi. 

10, 11, 111; doings of Tantric guru, vii. 

281-284. 
yurudiksd, Tantric rito, vi. 12 
Gus, village, old Ghosa, vi. 281 n.; II. 280; 

S'aradA worshipped at, 288. 
Gus, village and Uijar, II. 474. 
Gusika, now Gfis, II. 474. 
Gusikcxld&ra, U()ar of Gus, II. 474. 



1IAREL. 

H. 

h of Ks., < Skr. s, i. 100 n. 
Hddi, official, vi. 81. 

Hadir/rama, village, now Ar'gom, i. Slfl ; viii. 

672, 1586,2195; 11. 474.' 
Haehiimiin, locality (Abu - 1 - Fazl), recte 

Hay'hom, U. 287. 
Haidar Malik Cadura, writes Tarikh-i Kash- 
' mir, II. 374. 

hailstorms, caused by Naga, i. 239. 

Haii-Pir Pass, on Pir Pantsal, II. 404 

Hal, king of Sindh, i. 294 n. 

Haladhttra, minister of Ananta, vii. 207, 208, 
220, 225, 230, 241 ; his death, 268 ; his son 
Kanaka, 288 ; 477 ; his grandson, 1076 ; his 
activity as Atlanta's prime-minister, I. 109. 

Huldha, a locality, Damaras of, viii. 425. 

Haluha (?), local name, emended for rhalaha, 
viii. 514 n. 

Hal'thal, village, vii. 159 n. ; mentioned by 

Ahfi-1-Fazl, II. 475. 
Hal-Mogulpfir, village in S'ukru, II. 275. 
Hamal, Kasmir Pai gana, i. 159 n. ; II. 484. 
Hamhrt, brother of Biddaka, vii. 677. 
Haminira, Mahmiid of GJiazna called, vii. 47- 

69 n., 53, 64 ; his campaigns against Trilo- 

canapala, I. 107; ruler of doubtful identity, 

viii. 1100; see Mahmiid, 
lluinsariija, minister, vi. 350. 
llmhsarrithn, conspirator, viii. 279, 351, 443. 
Hariisavagisvari, name of Sarasvati at Gai'i- 

godbhoda, II. 274, 278. 
Mamsi, concubine of Cakravarman, v. 359, 

361, 387. 

Hnmimat, minister of Durlnbhaka, iv. 8. 
-har, KS. <Skr. -c]svara, viii. 250-251 n. 
Haiacaritacintfmiani, of Jayadratha, its 

account of Kasmir Tirthas, II. 378. 
Haraka. Bhatta, identified ;is glossator A,; 

his deed of sale, I. 49. 
Haramukh, modern name of Haramukuta 

Peaks, i. 57 n. ; see. Haramukuta. 
Haramukuta, Peaks of Haramukh. II. 407 ; 

Tirthas on, Hi. : S'iva Bhiitcsa worshipped 

near, i. 107 n. ; Alberiini's reference to 

mountain, II. 363. 
Haramukiitagahgfi., Tii-tha now known as 

Gang a bal, II. 407; date of pilgrimage to, 

285. 

Haramukutagangamiihutinya. of modern date, 

i. 149-150 n. ; local names in, II. 3H0, 381. 
Har"pnrvat, ' Hill of S'iirikii,' at S'rinagar, 

iii. 339-349 n. ; its ancient remains, II. 446; 

popular etymology of name, iii. 339-349 n. 
Hikr"tra v h, village, iii. 339-349 n. 
Haravijaya, Kavya composed by Ratnakara, 

v. 34 n. ; supplies evidence for date of King 

Brhaspati, I. 96. 
Harel (Hoiil '?), locality, i. 37 n. 
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HAM. 

Hnri, minion of Ksemagupta, vi. lh'fi. 

Harif/iiiHt, word of doubtful meaning, v. 

Hari/tada, a locality, viii. 1084. 

Hariruja, crowned king, vii. 127; dies after 
twenty-two days, 131 ; viii. 3440. 

Hm iicrintli tt, story of, iv. 649, 650 ; vii. 797. 

Hnrsn, son of Kalasa and Bappika, vii. 319 ; 
called to Vijaycsvara, 391 ; reconciled with 
Kalasa, 488 ; his disaffection, 609 ; his 
conspiracy, 62!) ; imprisoned, 677 ; in power 
of Utkarsa, 737 ; rising in his favour, 765; 
liberated, 808; ascends throne, 829; his 
character, Hli!); defeats Vijayamalla, 899; 
his innovations, 921 ; expedition against 
Rajapiu i, 9(i7 ; ousts Kandarpa, 996 ; exe- 
cutes Jayariija, 1027 ; destroys Dhammata 
and relatives, 1046; his spoliations, 1081; 
his iconoclasin, 1091; bis exactions, 1100; 
his follies, 111."); attacks Dugdhaghata, 
1171; persecutes Damaras, 1227; drives 
L'ccala and Sussala into rebellion, 12.">2; 
hears of Uccala's invasion, 1303; defeats 
Uccala, 1334; holds council with ministers, 
I. 386; disaffection of his troops, 1457 ; 
employs his son Bhoja, 1520; attacked in 
palace, 1547; despatches Canpaka, 1587; 
deserted by troops, 1606; flees from 
S'rinagar, 1616; his last refuge, 1635; 
hears of Rhoja's death, 1670 ; betrayed, 
1690; murdered, 1712; his nativity, 1718; 
temples spoliated by him, viii. 79; his 
treasures, I960; 3440; conditions of his 
reign, 1. 15; his relation to Kulhana's 
family, 17; review of his character and 
court, 112 ; his cruelties and exactions, 1 13 ; 
his failed expeditions, 1 14 ; the rebellion 
against him, 115; his last fight and tragic 
end, 116; his silver and gold coins, II 
315. 

Harsa, Harsovardhana of Kanaujj ii. 7 n. 
Harsn, Kasmir subject to foreign king called, 
ii. 7. 

Harsacarita, of Buna, studied by Kalhana, 

I. 11 ; its popularity in Kasmir, ib. ; MS. of 
H., written by Ratnakau^ha, 47 n. ; lexical 
affinity of Rajatar. with, 133. 

Hnrtamitra, commander-in-chief, viii. 960; 

defeated, 970 ; 998. 
Harsapatha, the Ar"path river, II. 412. 
llarsafu, son of Kapila, in charge of Lohiira, 

viii. 2029. 

Harsesvara Tirtba, pilgrimage to, i. 220 n. ; 

II. 459. 

Harvan, site of Sadarhadvana (?), i. 173; 

remains at. II. 455. 
Hassan Shah, Kasmir Sultan, reduces poin 

weights, II. 315. 
Hanta, son of Saddacandra, viii. 643. 
Hastavalika, namo of part of Dal lake, II. 

417. 
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Hastikar>j.a, an Agrahftra, v. 23; Noga at 

Vag«hom called, ib. n. ; II. 461. 
Hastikanfa, uncertain locality, vii. 1650. 
Hastisala, Agrahara, now ^ist'hel, i. 96; II. 

470; doubtful locality named in gloss, i. 

122 n. 

Hast'vanj, locality on Pir Pantsol route, i. 

302 n. ; called Hastivafija in gloss, ib. ; local 

legend of, II. 394. 
Ha(akehai a, spell called, iii. 465. 
'hSth,' K6.<Skr. sata, ' hundred,' iii. 103 n. ; 

monetary term, II. 311. 
Hayagri mvadha, poem of Mentha, iii. 260. 
Hay'hom, village, the old Hayasrama, viii. 

2507 n., 2937 ; II. 280, 486. 
Hayasirsiisrama, wrongly Sanskritized name 

of Hay'hom, II. 280. 
Hayasrama, now Hay'hom village, viii. 2937 ; 

II. 280, 486. 
Hazrat Bal, Ziarat of, connected with Sodara 

Tirtha, II. 457. 
Helacakra, Damara, vii. 97. 
Helntajn, author of chronicle (Parthivavali), 

i. 17-18 ; character of royal names supplied 

by, I. 74. 
Helu, Kasmir village, v. S97S98. 
Hemacandra, his reference to Pravarapuru 

and temple of S'arada, II. 286. 
hemp, in Kasmir, vii. 298-302. 
-her, Ks. <Skr. -ilsVara, in loco) names, vii. 

183 n. 

Heiionoios, his mention of Kaspatyros, II. 

303. 

Hilla, father of Kalasa, viii. 2157. 
Himalaya, i. 25, 43 n. ; iii. 448 ; v. 152. 
Himmaka, rebels against Diddft, vi. 213, 218, 

238, 248 ; killed, 250. 
Hind, Pushtu name of tlnd village, H. 338. 
Hindu Shiihiyas, see S'&hi. 
Hiranya, king of Kasmir, brother of Tora- 

miina, iii. 102; his death, 124; viii. 3420; 

1. 82. 

Hiranyak(rt,W\ng of Kasmir, i. 287; viii. 3414; 

local tradition about, 1. 78. 
Hiranyaksanaga, at Ranyil, i. 287 n. 
lliranyakuln, king of Kasmir, i. 288 ,• viii. 3414 ; 

his name read on coins, i. 288 n. 
Hiranyapura, locality, now Ranyil. i. 287 ; vii. 

1385; viii. 730; history of site, II. 456. 
Hirmtyatsa, locality founded by Hiranyakula, 

i. 288. 
Hirpur, nrr Hiir"por. 

historical Knvyas (Caritas), a source of Indian 

history, I. 3. 
history, study of, in India, I. 3. 
Hitahita, foster-brother of Sussala, viii. 392, 

413. 

Hiukn Tsiano, his visit to Kasmir, 11. 355; 
bis route into Kasmir, ib. ; describes * now ' 
and 'old' capital, 356; his long residence, 
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ih. : stays at Huskapura, i. 168 n. : resides 
at Jayendravihftra, iii. 355 n. ; visits Par- 
notsa, iv. 184 n. ; visits Udabhanda, II. 337 ; 
notices Purunadhis^hana, iii. 99 n.; refers 
to reigning king of Kasmir, I. 87 ; his 
account of Mihirakula, i. 289 n. ; notes 
Mihirakula's cruelties, 322 n. 

Ho/n, servant of Alamkaracakra, viii. 2597. 

Hulndu, the Vnlar Pargana, i. 306; vii. 1228 ; 
viii. 733, 1433, 2808, 3115 ; II. 460. 

-horn, Ks. <Skr. -a]Sramri, in Kasmir local 
names, i. 147 n. ; II. 372. 

Horil, S'aradu worshipped at, II. 288. 

horoscope, of Harsn, vii. 1710-20; fabricated 
after event, I. 117. 

hospice (sattra), founded by Vakpua v a, ii. 58 : 
of Bfcladitya, iii. 480 ; on Pir Pantsal Pass, 
II. 395. 

hospital, built by Ranaditya, iii. 461. 
houses, lofty in Kasmir, i. 42. 
hvdukkd, musical instrument, viii. 1173. 
HiJoEL, Carl Baron von, notices Kits"h6m, i. 

147 n. ; his list of Kasmir Parganas, II. 493. 
Hukh'lifr, village, old S'uskaletra, i. 102. 
Hultzsch, Dr. £., on Kalhana's chronological 

calculations, I. 60 n. 
Hund, form of local name Ond (Waihand), 

II. 338. 

' himdiktl,' 'Hundi,' v. 266; in Lokaprakns'a, 
II. 313. 

Hiir»p6r, village, the old S'iirapura, v. 39 n. ; 

history and remains of, II. 394. 
Hiifkn, Turuska king, Huviska of inscriptions ; 

founds Huskapura, i. WS ; viii. 3412; his 

date as assumed by Kalhana, I. 64 ; KaSmir 

traditions about him, 76. 
Hunkapvin, now Uskiir village, i. 163; v. 259 ; 

vii. 1311; viii. 3!)0, 7I!>, 822; history of, 

II. 483 ; Hiuen Tsiang lirst rests at, 355 ; 

Muktasvamin temple at, iv. 188; Ksema- 

gupta's Mathas at, vi. 186. 
Hut'mar, village, old S'aktama v ha, II. 465. 
Huviska, of inscriptions, the Huskaof Rajatar., 

i. 168 n. 

Hydaspes, Greek name of Vitasta, II. 411. 
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Ibn Batiita, on prices in Bengal, II. 326. 
Irc/infi, Udaya and Dhanya descendants 

(sons ?) of, viii. 1083. 
I-cha-fon-mo, probably identical with Taso- 

varman, iv. 134 n. 
iconoclasm, of Harsa, I. 113; of Sikandar 

Biitshikast, 130-131. 
Iksika, Skr. name of Yech Pargana, II. 475. 
Iktraku, race of, iii. 106. 

Mango, voports Harsa's refuge, vii. 1694 ; 
executed, viii. 42. 
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immigration into Kasmir, II. 430. 
I Imperial Road,' over Pir Pantsal, II. 394. 
incense (dhupa), used in Kasmir, ii. 122. 
Inddkni-d, councillor at Lohara, viii. 1817, 

1930, 2019. 
India, historical literature of ancient, I. 3. 
Indo-Seythians, traces of their rule in Kasmir, 

I. 76. 

Indracandra, Raja of Kangra, vii. 150 n. 
Indradert, queen of Meghavahana, iii. 13. 
Indiadrril/hrirrtna, Vihara, iii. 13; viii. 1172. 
Indrarinidasi, festival, viii. 182, 496. 
Indra-festivals, viii. 170. 
Indrajit, king of Kasmir, i. 193 ; viii. 3413. 
Indncandi a, lord_of Julamdhara, vii. 150. 
Indurajri, father "of Buddharaja, vii. 263. 
Indin u/a, follower of Candraraja, vii. 1502. 
Indmd/a, oflicer, of Kularaja's family, viii. 
1431,1481. 

Indus, people from the region of, viii. 2444 ; 
confused with Kasmir Sind river, II. 
418 n. 

inscriptions, used by Kalliana as historical 
records, i. l. r >; I. 25; discovered in Kasmir, 
i. 15 n.; Sanskrit inscriptions on Muham- 
madun tombs in Kasmir, I. 130 n. ; as 
sources of K/s notices of foundations, II. 
368; from I'nd, old Udabhilpda, 337; 
deposited by Kantska in Kasmir, 356; 
alleged inscription at Par'spor, 303, 478; 
tradition of inscription at Kapafesvara, vii. 
190 n. 

interpolation, in Calcutta Ed. of Rajatar., i. 

307 n. 
inundation dykes, i. 159. 
Iravafi, Niigi, i. 218. 

irrigation canals, in Kasmir, i. 167 n. ; II. 427 ; 

irrigation system, of Suyya, v. 109-112. 
Is'bar, Tirtha, site of Isesvara, ii. 134 n. ; 

identical with Suresvariksetra, v. 37 n. ; 

sacred springs of, 11. 455. 
-iia : iivarn, in names of S'iva temples, II. 
_ 369 n. 

liana, designation of S'iva, i. 38. 

Tsana, Guru of Sariidhimati, ii. H2-U2 ; temple 
in honour of, 134. 

Ijdnadrri, queen of Jalauka, i. 122. 

Itanadem, wife of Cahkuna, iv. 212. 

Tieh'ara, shrine of S'iva (Il'bar), ii. 134- 

Islam, spreads in Kasmir by gradual conver- 
sion, not conquest, J. 130. 

Islamabad, town in Kasmir (Anatnag), II. 
466. 

island of Vitasta, at S'rinagar, iii. 339-349 n. 
I. 416. 

Iflikapathn, a locality, iii. 4 I >~- 

-iii'ara, in names of S'iva temples, i. 106 n. 

Ithaguros, of Ptolemy, perhaps Atyugrapura 

(Agror), viii. 3402 n. 
I((ila, Brahman, iv. 645. 
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J. 

.Tacobi, Prof. H., on Harsa's horoscope, vii. 

1719-20 n. 
Jagaddaln, king of Dards, viii. 209. 
Jaganmohana Hund, Pandit, library of, I. 

47 n. ; his MS. of the Rajatar., 50. 
Jafffflka, a Thakkura of Lohara, viii. 2278, 

2281. 

Jailam (Jehlam), Alberuni's mention of, II. 

362. 

Jaina, see Zainu-l-'Abidin. 
Jainaganga, canal, iii. 453 454 n. 
•lainagiri, Skr. name of Zain'gir Pargana, II. 
487. 

Jainakotta, now Zain'koth, II. 477. 
JuimUanka, island, II. 42-'i. 
Jainanagnri, built by Zainu-l-'Abidin, iii. 463- 
454 n. 

Jainapura, Pargana Zain'por, II. 471. 

Jainapuri, founded by Zainu-l-'abidin, i. 97 
n.i II. 472. 

Jainarftjatarangini, title of Chronicle of S'ri- 
vara, II. 373. 

Jajja, brother-in-law of JayApida, usurper, iv. 
410; overthrown and killed, 472, 474-482, 

■ 683 ; viii. 3426 ; his brother, iv. 620. 

Jajjakt, servant of Ulhana, viii. 2172. 

Jajjald, queen of Sussala, viii. 1444. 

Jdlamrlhara, territory (Jalandhar and KAn- 
gra), iv. 777; vii. 150; viii. 1631, 1670; 
Trigarta a part of, iii. 100 n. 

Ja/auka, king of Kasmir, i. 108 ; instructed by 
Avadhuta, 112; carried by Naga, 114; 
expels Mlecclias, 115; establishes eighteen 
state-offices, 120; builds temple of Jyestha- 
rurtra, 124; builds KrtyAsrama Vihara, 147; 
builds temple at Nandiksetra, 148 ; dies 
at Ciraniocana, 152; viii. 3417; traditions 
regarding him analyzed, I. 76 ; his connec- 
tion with S'aivism, ih. 

Jalaukas, king of Kasmir, ii. 9; viii. 3412. 

'jalebha,' ' water-elephant,' v. 107. 

jalha, brother of Bhut^a, viii. 2429 

Jalhnna, a Rajapuri minister, viii. 2427. 

Jalodbham, demon, i. 26-27 ; legend of, II. 
38!). 

Jdlma, AgrahAra, i. 98; suggested identifica- 
tion of, II. 487. 

jAmAtrniga (Zam'tur'-Nag), on Amarnath 
route, II. 401. 

Jdmdtrsaras, lake, now Z&m'tur'-N&g, i. 267 
»., 268. 

jAmi' Masjid, of S'rinagar, anoient remains 

near, II. 447. 
■Tammu, genoalogy of rulers of, I. 73 n. 
Janaka, king of Kasmir, i. 08; viii. 3411. 
Janaka, nrr Janakacandra. 
Jtfin/.n, *re .lanakasimha. 
Jiinnkn, lord 'if the ' (late, 1 vii. 1 172. 
VII,. II. 
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Janaka, servant of Citraratha, viii. 2352, 2368, 
2369. 

Janakabhadra, friend of Loyhana, viii. 2484. 

Janakacandra : Janaka, son of Suryavarma- 
candra, Damara, vii. 1264, 1338, 1375; 
attacks Harsa, 1648, 1563, 1566 ; his arro- 
gance, viii. 16; fights Bhimadeva, 25, 28; 
killed at palace, 32. 

Janakacarulra, Damara, follower of Kosthe- 
svara, viii. 2331. 

Janakaraja, Damara, viii. 976, 1000. 

Janakasimha ; Janaka, son of Vijayasiihha, 
minister, viii. 184 ; made chief-justice, 673; 
cjty-prefect, 632; treats with Bhiksacara, 
791 ; 814 ; delivers city to Bh., 838 ; marries 
his niece to Bh., 861 ; intrigues against 
him, 879 ; controls city, 907 ; joins Sussala, 
931; defeated by Prthvihara, 1006; im- 
prisoned, 1046; escapes to Kliasas, 1074; 
returns, 113] ; quarrels with Laksmaka, 
1568. 

Jardmihdha, king of Magadha, i. .59. 
Jarja, younger son of Saiijapala, viii. 3290. 
Jdsafa, chief of Campa. maternal cousin of 

Harsa, vii. 1512; takes up cause of Bhiksa- 
cara, viii. 538, 542, 647, 653. 
Jassaraja, son of Kantiraja, of Lohara, vii. 

1285, 1286 ; viii. 3442. 
Jassaraja, Thakkura, vii. 535. 
jatakarman, ceremony, i. 76. 
Jats, rise of their aristocracy, II. 307 n. 
Jaffa, minister of DArvAbhisAra, viii. 2427. 
Jaya, architect of Pravarasena II., iii. 331. 
Jaya, minister, founds Vihara, iii. S80. 
Jayabhaffarika, shrine in S'rinagar, vi. 243. 
Jayacandra, son of Gargacandra, joins RAja- 

vadana, viii. 2753 ; goes to Bhoja, 2767 ; 

2846, 2851 ; won over by Jayasiriiha, 2983; 

attacked by RAjavadana, 3305 ; defeats 

him, 3310. 
Jayadatta, minister of JayApida, iv. 612. 
Jayadevi, shrine of, in Jayapura, iv. 607. 
Jayadevi, concubine of Lalitapida, iv. 677, 681. 
Jayadevi, wife of Tribliuvanapida, iv. 690. 
Jayadrafha, author of HaracaritacintAmani, 

II. 378. 
Jayagupta, official, vi. 287. 
Jayakara, trensurer, vii. 125. 
Jaydkaragahja, fund called, vii. 126. 
Jayalaksmi, wife of (ropAlavarman, v. 246. 
Jayalaksmi , wife of Sugandhisiha, vii. 124. 
Jayamalla, son of Vijayamalla, vii. 1069. 
Jayamati, concubine of Kalasa, vi\ L 724. 
Jayamati, mistress of Uccala and Ananda, vii. 

1460; queen of UccaU, viii. 82, 224, 229; 

builds Ma v ha, 246 ; estranged from king, 

285; forced to become Sati, 363. 
Jaydnanda, son of NAga, adviser of Kalasa, 

vii. 271, 275. 320; made prime-minister. 

.'1(14; 102; cursed by Suryaniati. 47H; sent 

!,r, 
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to Rajapuri, 636; ousts Bijja, 554; dies 

562 ; 668 ; his dress, 923. 
Jayanandavada, son of Anandavada, Dumara, 

viii. 2924. 
Jayanta, Brahman, iii. 366, 372, 376. 
Jin/anta, king of Paundiavardhana, iv. 421, 

4">6. 4(!0. 

Jnyanti, district in Kasmir, viii. 648. 

Jayapida, grandson of Lalitnditya, iv. 359 ; 
King of Kasmir, 402 ; leaves Kasmir, 410 ; his 
gifts at Prayflga, 416; his adventures, 
420; marries Kalyftnadevi, 467 ; returns to 
Kasmir, 472; defeats Jajja, 482; his literary 
patronage, 486; builds Jayapura, 503; re- 
membered in local tradition, 506-511 n. ; 
bis other name Vinayaditya, 517; expedi- 
tion against Bhimasena, 519; expedition 
against Nepal, 531 ; verses of J., 550; 
legend of Mahapadma Niiga, 592 ; oppresses 
subjects, 620; conflict with Brahmans, 640; 
bis death, 657 ; bis strong rule, v. 70 ; 
bis throne, viii. 81 ; bis treasures, 1952, 
3425, 3428 ; historical data of his reign, 
1. 94 ; popular tradition of his expeditions, 
95 ; story of his end, ib. : story of his copper 
coins, II, 321. 

Jayapida, son of Jayasimha, viii. 3373. 

Jayapura, town, present And'rkdyh, built by 
javiipida, iv. 500; called 'Inner Castle' 
(ab/ii/antara kaffa), 511 ; Mnyha at, 512; vii. 
1625; its position accounted for, II. 422; 
its history, 479. 

Jayaraja, son of Kalasa.vii. 733; joins Harsa's 
partv, 770, 896; conspires against Harsa, 
1015; arrested, 1026; executed, 1037. 

Jayaraja, son of Bhojaka, Damara of Deva- 
xarasa, viii. 1512; raises rebellion, 2730; 
dies, 2735 ; 2903. 

Jayasimha : Simhadera, son of King Sussala, 
viii. 239 : his name, 240 ; brought from 
Ij iliara, 1227 ; crowned in Kasmir, 1232 ; im- 
prisoned, 1238; bears news i>f Sussala's 
murder, 1349: proclaims amnesty, 1377; 
pacifies Dumaras, 1535; his character, 1549 ; 
nis diplomacy against Snmapnla, 1644 ; 
marries Nngalekha, 1649; invests Rhiksa- 
cara, 1676; receives Hb.'s cut-off head, 
1779; boars news of Lothana's rising, 1794; 
expedition against Lobai a. 1836; his scheme 
against Loyhana, 1932; intrigues against 
Sujji, 2082; plots Sujji's death, 2110; 
attacks Kosthesvara, 2201 ; imprisons 
Mallarjuna, 2300; kills Vijaya, 2348; his 
pious conduct, 2376 ; bis foreign relations, 
2452 ; measures against Lothana, 25(X) ; re- 
ceives captured pretender, 2643 ; Damaras 
rising against him, 2731 ; discomfits 
rebels, 2914 ; attempts to secure Bhoja, 
2964 ; his diplomacy, 3008 ; accepts Bhoja's 
overtures, 3073 ; receives Hhoja at court. 
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3208 ; attacks Trillaka, 3278 ; his endow- 
ments, 3316; his sons, 3371; marriages of 
his daughters, 3394 ; ruling in Laukika year 
twenty five, date of bis birth, 3404; 3448; 
conditions of his reign, I. 16; Kalhana not 
under his patronage, 17; abstract account 
of his accession, 123; his early difficulties, 
ib. ; his character and policy, 124 ; his loss 
and recovery of Lobara, 125; his other 
successes, 126; his foreign relations, ib. ; 
his defeat of Lothana, 1 27 : his success over 
Bhoja, 128 ; last years of his rule, 129; his 
family, ib. 

Jayasimha, a Velavitta, v. 226. 

Jayasimha, fights against Hammira, vii. 58. 

Jayasimha, king of Gujrat, sends mission to 
Kasmir, II. 286. 

Jayasthala, Kasmir village, v. 121. 

Jayasramin, image of Visnu, iii. 350; temple 
of, v. 449. 

Jayasvamipnra, a locality, i. 1R9. 

Jayavana, now Zevan, founded by Kalasa, vii. 
607 ; 962 ; viii. 2439 ; Taksaka spring at, II. 
458 

Jayendra, king of Kasmir, ii. 63 ; story of his 

minister Samdhimati, 66 ; dies without son, 

81 ; viii. 3418. 
Jayendra, uncle of Pravarnsena II., iii. IIS, 

121 ; builds Vihara in Pravarapura, 855; 

father of Vajrendra, 381. 
Jayendrarihnra, in S'rinagar, iii. 355 ; v. 428. 
Jayeivara, shrine of S'iva, iv. 681. 
Jayya, see Jayyaka. 

Jayyaka : Jayya, Damara, insulted by Sussala, 
viii. 678; joins Bhiksacnra, 969 ; on Sussala's 
Bide. 1131 ; his death, 3315. 

Jayi/aka. son of Nayana, becomes a Damara, 

vii. 494 ; killed, 498 ; his career, II. 305. 
Jayyaka, chamberlain, vii. 1038. 
Jehlam river, nee VitastA, .lailam. 

Jc-je, monastery of, mentioned by Ou-k'ong, 
iii. 380 n. 

.Tina, i.e. Buddha, doctrine of, i. 102; killing 
prohibited by. iii. 7, 28; images of, iv. 200, 
211, 261 ; Bhiksu Sarvajnamitra called 
another . I., 210; story of J. slaying snake, 

viii. 2234. 

Jindmaja, son of MadBnarilja, minister, vii. 

265 ; imprisoned, 272 ; intrigue of his 

daughter, 307 ; commander-in-chief, 365 ; 

attacks Ananta, 369; cursed by Suryamati, 

476; dies, 563; 1364. 
'jirnoddbdra,' ' restoration of temples,' etc., 

vi. 307 ; viii. 2380. 
Jisnu, sons of, vi. 155, 160. 
Jivana, wrongly Sanskritized name of Zevan 

village, II. 384. 
Jahilamatha, in S'rinagar, vii. 1619. 
Jolly, Prof. J., on Kasmir administration, 

v. 167 ii. 
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Jiiiiiiinja, his Chronicle of Kasmir, 11. 373; 
text of his Chronicle in Bombay edition, 
286 n, ; his deficient knowledge of realia, 

I. 14 ; his data of Kasmir topography, II. 

373. 

Ju'nya, in charge of Padagra office, viii. 861. 
Jiifka, Turuska king, i. 168; founds Juska- 
pura, 169. 

Jwjltapura, now Zukur, i. 168, 169; II. 456. 

Jvalamukhicakra, at Uyen, i. 122 n. 

Jyesyha, spring of, at Jyeyher, II. 289. 

.1 yesyhanatha, equivalent of Jyesthesa, i. 1 1 3 n. 

Jye^hapaln, step-brother of Daryaka, viii. 
864; follower of Bhiksacara, 1447; meets 
Sujii, 1651 ; 1671 ; his brother Haktika, 
1751. 

Jyptfharitdra : Jyetfhesa, S'iva worshipped at 
Nandiksetra, i. 113 ; forms of name. ib. n. ; 
Jalauka's offering to J., 151 ; Laliti'iditya's 
temple of J., iv. 190; its ruins at Buth'ser, 
v. 55-59 n. ; J. worshipped by Vasia v ha, 
viii. 2430. 

Jyetfharudra : Jyetfhesa : Jyeffhf$vara, Asoka's 
temple of, at S'rinagari, i. 121) ; Gopft- 
ditya's shrine of J., 341 ; S'iva J. 
worshipped at Jyeyher, II. 289; hill of 
Jyesyharudra, i.e. Takht-i-Sulaiman. ii. ,• 
<Iopaditya's shrine of Jyesyhesvara, 290; 
identity of Jalauka's temple, ib. : present 
Jyesthesvara Tirtha, 453 ; i. 1 13 n. 

Jyeiffhcht, see Jyesyharudra. 

Jyeilthth ava, see Jyesyharudra. 

Jufffltfarara, shrine at Tripuresa hill, v. lUS. 

Jye v lrMud*r, Ks. form of Skr. Jyesyharudra, 

II. 289. 

Jyether, site of jyesyhesvara Tirtha, i. 341 n. ; 
derivation of name, II. 289 ; 453. 
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Kabul, S'ahi rulers of, iv. 140-143 n.; 1.89; 
II. 336 ; its conquest by Muhaiumailans, 

339. 

Kara, epic story of, ii. 96. 

Kacagala, now Kfi^gul Marg, Tl. 398, 

kncchayuccha, a kind of grass, i. Jll. 

Kadambari, a mare called, viii. KH5. 

Kai, village, the old Katika, ii. 14 n. ; II. 400. 

Kailata, mount, iii. 375. 

Kaimuh, the old Katimusa, ii. 55 n. 

Kaitabha, demon, i. 262. 

Kakn, descendants of, vii. 1311; viii. ISO; 

534, 575, 677, 599, 1079, 1 102, 1262. 
kakapadn' ' mark of omission,' iv. 117. 
Ivftk'por, village, supposed site of Utpalapura, 

iv. 695 n. ; II. 474 ; not sito of Khflgi, i. 

!)0 n. 

Kiikaruha, locality in S'amala, viii. 12(11, 1525 ; 
II. 484. 
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Kakodar, mountain ridge, iii. 490 n. ; deriva- 
tion of name, viii. 1596. 

Kakutstha, stories of descendant of, iv. 67.- 
viii. 2976. 

Kalngandika, river in Nepal, iv. 51fi, 555. 
Kalagnirudra, worshipped at Suyam, i. 34 n. 
Kdlambi, name of hospice, iii. 4K0. 
Kalampor, village, old Kalyiinapura, iv. 483 n. ; 
II. 472. 

Kiilapiisa, father of Arjuna, viii. 29. 

Kalam, son of Ananta, Kasmir king, vii. 231 ; 
deprived of power, 244 ; his son Utkarsa sent 
to Lohara, 250; his misconduct, 273; his 
disgrace, 30H ; attacks Ananta, 366; burns 
Vijayesvara, 408; reconciled with Harsa, 
4KH; his administration, 506 ; pious founda- 
tions, 524; foreign expeditions, 575; im- 
prisons Harsa, 677; final illness, 698; his 
death, 723; his refusal of Dugdhaghfita, 
1173; his son Bhoja, viii. 209 ; his treasures, 
1959; his invention of gilding, 3364 ; 3441); 
summary of his reign, 1. Ill); his authority 
outside Kasmir Valley, 111. 

Kn/nsn, lord of Vallapura, vii. 220, 588. 

Kn/nsn, son of Hilla, supporter of Snssala, 
viii. 1090, 2157. 

Kalaiayaiija. revenue office, vii. 570. 

Kalasaruja, Thakkura from Lohara, vii. 1040; 
murders Dhammaya, 1045; imprisoned hv 
Harsa, 1212. 

Kalaxtiraja, Thakkurn of Rajapuri, vii. 1267; 
attacks Uccala, 1276-94. 

Knlaiesa : Kaln&esiara, temple of S'iva. vii. 
527, 528, 1073, 1077. 

Kdlenaka, Pass, viii. 187$; identified with 
Kuliyan, 11. 207. 

Kalba, ruler of Kfdiujara, vii. 1256, 13"0; his 
granddaughter married to Snssala, viii. 201 ; 
519; 581 ; his death, 618; 915; derivation 
of name, < Kuli/a, I. 13 n. 

Ka/bmm, author of Riijataraiigh.ii, i.-viii. 
Colophons : his father Canpuka, I. 6 ; his 
uncle Kanaka, 7; his probable home at 
ParihAsapura, ib. ; his Brahman caste, 8 ; 
his S'aiva cult, ib.; his interest in Buddhism, 
ib. ; his training as a Kavi, 10; his study of 
the Vikriuniinkudevacarita and Harsaca- 
lita, Hi.; his knowledge of the epics, II; 
his acquaintance with literary history, ib. ; 
mentioned by Maiikha under the naino 
Kalyiina, 12; derivation of name Kalhana 
< Kalyiina, 13; probable birth date of Kal- 
hana, 15: Kasmir polities during his life- 
time, 16; his family's position under Harsa, 
17; does not write Chronicle under .laya- 
simha's patronage, ib. ; his estimate of Kas- 
mirians, 18; his animosity against Pamaras, 
and Kiiyasthas, 19; his contempt for Pnro- 
hitas, ib. ; his personal relations with con- 
temporaries, 20 ; his motives in writing his 
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Chronicle, 21 ; conceives his work as a 
Kavya, 22 ; his regard for the Alamkarasas- 
tra, 23; recognizes historical impartiality, 
24 ; his review of earlier Chronicles, «A. ; his 
use of inscriptions, 25 ; his interest in anti- 
quarian objects, 26 ; his knowledge of 
contemporary history, 27 ; his want of 
critical spirit, 28 ; his credulity, 29 ; his 
limited historical horizon, 30 ; his artificial 
chronology, 31 ; his impartiality, 32 ; his 
sketches of characters, 33; his humour, t'4./ 
his dramatic descriptions, 34 ; want of pre- 
cision in his chronology, ib. ; his exact 
topography, 3-5 ; general ideas in his views 
of history, 36 ; his religious notions, 37 ; 
his illustrations of political maxims, ib.; 
his views on fiscal policy, 38 ; character of 
his style, ib. ; his didactic verses, 39 ; ob- 
scurities of his diction, 40 ; writes only for 
contemporaries, 41 ; completes his work, 
42 ; has not finally revised latter portions, 
43; his slips in last two books, 44; his 
chronological system, 56-6] ; want of critical 
judgment in his chronology, 63 ; his chro- 
nology of the Karkotas, 67 ; value of his 
chronology, 68 ; indicates his authorities for 
' recovered ' kings, 72 ; quotes a 4 prasasti,' 
79 ; his bias for Mdtrgupta, 84 ; his use of 
contemporary records, .97; his silence on 
Mahmud's expedition against Kasmir, 108; 
his first-hand information about Harsa, 112 ; 
records Harsa's end from relation of eye- 
witness, 116; his diffuseness in last book, 
117; his contempt for Lnthana and sym- 
pathy for Bhoja, 12!); his closing encomium 
on Jayasimhas family, ib. ; topographical 
information given by K., 11. 366 ; his 
notices of Kasmir topographia sacra, 367 ; 
his notices of foundations, 368 ; his personal 
visits to Kusmir Tirthas, 368; his inci- 
dental references to localities, 369; his 
topographical accuracy, 370 : his estimates 
of distances, 371 ; his Sanskrit names of 
localities, ib.; appreciates Kasmir climate, 
426 ; his description of S'rinagar, 444 ; is 
acquainted with Baravul village, I. 121 n. ; 
has visited Buth'ser site. v. 65-69 n. ; 
acquainted with S'irahsila, II. 342. 

Kalhana, son of Sahadeva, viii. 926. 

Kalhanikn, queen of Jayasimha, viii. 1648; 
chosen by Bhoja to mediate, .'{069; sent to 
Taramfilaka, 3097 ; receives Bhoja, 324 1 ; 
derivation of name, < Skr. Kalyfuiikii, 1. 
13. 

Kali, era, i. 48, 00. 51. 

Kalidiisa, supposed identity with Matrgupta, 

iii. 12!) n. 
Kalikn, river, iv. lift. 
Kdlintii. the Yamuna River, i. 60; iii. 
Katikga, country, iv. 147. 
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Kaliryara, territory near Kasmir, vii. /2,5ft' ; 

Kalha, ruler of, viii. 206, 618, 916; II. 433. 
Kdliya, Naga, identified with Mahapadma, iv. 

693 n. ; subjugated by Visnu, v. 11%; located 

in Volnr lake, II. 424. 
Kdliya, Damara, viii. 41 ; father of Prakata, 

1669. 

Kallana, brother of Suryamati, vii. 182; name 
an Ap. derivative, < Skr. Kalyaija, 1. 13. 

Kallana, sister of Ananta, vii. 293. 

' Kallar,' of Alberuni, probably Lalliya S'ahi 
of Riijat., II. 336. 

Kallafa, Active name, iv. 462. 

Kallata Bhutta, S'aiva teacher, v. 66. 

Kalodaka, sacred lake, now Nund-K61, i. 
36 n., I. 407 ; name given to Kanakavahini, 
i. 149-160 n. 

Kalyana, nephew of Dhanya, viii. 2605. 

Kalyana, Kavi, mentioned by Mankha, identi- 
cal with Kalhana, I. 12; name Kalhana 
derived from Kalyana, 13. 

Kalyana, see Kalyanacandra. 

Kalyana, see Kalyanavarman. 

Kalyana, capital of Calukyas, vii. 

Kalyanacandra ; Kalyana, son of Gargacandra, 
viii. 582 ; imprisoned, 609 ; executed, 616. 

Kalyanadevi, married to JayApida, iv. 462, 467 ; 
founds Kalyanapura, 483; installed in 
office, 485 ; mother of Samgramflpida II., 
674. 

Kalyanapura, now Kalampor, iv. ^HS ; viii. 
1135, 1261, 1263, 2348,2814; history of, 
II. 472. 

Ka/ydnardja, Brahman soldier, viii. 1071. 
Ka/ydnardja, brother of Kularajn, viii. 2115. 
Kalydnavdda, Damara, viii. 824, 1006. 
Katydnamrman : Kalyana, uncle of 0ippnta- 

jayapida, iv. 679, 697. 
' kalyapala,' ' spirit^distillcr,' iv. 677. 
Kiimadeva, grandfather of Yasaskara, v. 469 ; 

viii. 256, 261 n. 
Kamala, sacred spring at M arts nda , II. 465. 
Kamald, dancer, iv. 424, 405 ; founds Ka- 

malopnra, 484. 
Kamald, daughter of .layasirhha, viii, 8380. 
Kama/ailffi , queen of I.alitaditya. iv. 372. 
Kamaldhntta, market called, iv. 208. 
Kamaldkeiava, image of, iv. 208. 
Kamalavarilhmia, general of Unmattavanti, 

v. 447; endeavours to secure crown, 461, 

456 ; rejected by Hralimans, 404, 4<>7 ; 479. 
Kamnlavali, queen of Lalitaditya, iv. 208. 
Kamnliyn, son of Lavarftja from Takka land, 

viii. 1091. WHH, 1\<X) ii., 2002, 20(14, 2318; 

story of Ins family, 3348. 
Kamaiii, of Alberuni, identical with Kama- 

luka S'ahi of Rajat., v. 232-233 n. ; II. 336. 
Kamalnka, S'ahi rider named, v. AVI; iden- 
tical with AllxTimi's Shrthiva Kamalfi, I. 

101. 
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I.nmhn/'i, wealing of, a mark of inferiority, v. 
4(il ; vii. 40; viii. 2695-98 n. 

Kambalehara, village, now Krambhar, viii. 251; 
II. 485. 

Kambojas, horses of, iv. 165. 

Kdmburn, name of watch-station on Pir 
Pontsfil route, iii. 227 ; II. 292. 

Kamelankoyh (Kamelanako yv a), site of watch- 
atatimi Kramavarta, i. 302 n.; II. 292,394. 

' kampana ' : ' kampana,' 1 chief command of 
army,' term explained, v. 447 n. 

kampanddhipati, kampanddhipa, kampand- 
ilhiia, kampandpati, kampatwsa, titles 
meaning ' commander-in-chief,' v. 44? •' 
vi. 228, 230, 233, 237, 259 ; vii. 164, 
267, 365, 399, 579, 887, 923, 1319, 1362, 
1366; viii. 177, 180, 627, 647, 652,685, 
698, 860, 960, 1046, 1624, 1659, 1660. 2190, 
2205, 2420, 2758, 2807, 2868, 3322. 

kampanodgrdhaka, a military office, viii. 
1430 n. 

Kamraj, Abu-l-Fazl's Pargana of, II. 436 n. 
Kamraz, territorial division, the old Krama- 

rajya,_ii. 15 n. ; extent of, II. 436. 
Knihsa, enemy of, (Krsna), i. 59. 
Kanaka, the singer, Caijpaka's brother, vii. 

1098, 1117; retires to Vaianasi, viii. 13; 

probably an uncle of Kalhana, I. 7 ; his 

connection with Buddhist worship, it. 
Kanaka, son of Vajrendra, iii. 384. 
Kanaka, son of Ilaladhara, vii. 288. 
Kanaka, nephew of Prasastakalasa, viii. 570. 
Kanakaksa, legendary king of Kasmir, i. 

287 n. 

Kanakavdhini, river, now Knnk"nai, i. 150; 
called Kaloclaka, it. n. ; 107 n.; viii. 3356; 
II. 381 ; its modern names, 48H. 

Kdnasrdvati, dancing girl, vii. 1460. 

Kanauj, see Kanyakubja. 

Kdnda, territory on Kasmir border, vii. 5.90; 
chief of, viii. 1345. 

Kandardja, follower of Sussala, viii. 1129. 

Kandarpa, brother of Varahadeva, made lord 
of the ' Gate,' vii. 581 ; resigns and is re- 
appointed, 595 ; neglected by Utkarsa, 755 ; 
Harsa's lord of the ' Gate,' 887 ; closes 
routes to Dards, 912; at Lohara, 968; 
attacks Rajapuri, 973 ; wins victory, 981 ; 
made governor of Lohara, 996; exiled, 
1007; remembered by Harsa, 1641 ; recalled 
by Uccala, viii. 187. 

Kandarpasimha, son of Tunga, vii. 73. 

Kdndi/etra, village, viii. 929. 

Kanijur, village, old Kanyakotsa (?), i. 174 n. 

Kangan, village, perhaps old Kankanapura, 
II. 490. 

kang'r, the Kasmir brazier (kasyhangarika), 

v. 106 n., 462 n. 
Knngra, the old Trigarta. iii. 100 n. : S'aih- 

karavarmun's relations with. I. DP. 
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Kanik, Alheruni's story of king, iv. 277 n. 

Kaniska, Turuska king, the KANH)>KI of coins, 
founds Kaniskapura, i. 168; patron of 
Buddhists, 171 n. ; his date according to 
Kalhana, I. 64 ; Kasmir traditions about 
him analyzed, 76 ; his Stupa and inscribed 
tablets in Kasmir, II. 356. 

Kaniskapura, now Kanispor, i. 16S ; 11. 482. 

Kahka, an attendant of Tunga, vii. 65. 

Kahkali, courtezan, her adventures on Fir 
Pantsal Pass, II. 395. 

Kank"nai river, old Kanakaviihini, i. 107 11., 
149-150 n. ; popular etymology of name, 
11.381. 

Kankanapura, founded by Diddn, vi. 301 ; 
possible identification of, II. 490. 

Kahkanavarsa, Tuhkhara magician, iv. 246. 

Kahkanai'arfa, ' the rainer of bracelets,' epithet 
of Ksemagupta, vi. 161 ; .101, Cvrr. 

Kankatori, river, old Sarasvati, II. 28-'. 

Kanfakotsa, Agrahara, i. 1~4- 

Kdntirdja, brother of Didda, vii. 1285 ; his 
family, 1732; viii. 3449. 

Kanyakubja : Kanyakubja, territory of Kanauj, 
i. 117; Yasovarman king of, iv. 135; ety- 
mology of name, 133 n. ; 145; vanquished 
by Jay&pida, iv. 47] ; v. 266; riders of, 

vii. 237; viii. 2052; its ruler in friendship 
with Javasirhha, 2453. 

Kanyesuth, dam across Badrihil Nnla, 11.331. 
Kapalamocana, Tirtha, II. 472. 
Kapalika, a class of mendicants, vii. 44, 1211 : 
designation of attendant at burial ground, 

viii. 995 n. 
Kapalin, a sect, iii. 369. 

Kapafesvara, site of Papaaiidana Tirtha, now 

K6 v her, i. 32 n. ; its sacred tank, vii. 100; 

well known to Albei iini, 11. 359 n. ; itb 

legend and history, 467. 
KapatflBvaramahatmyft, taken from Hara- 

caritacintamani, II. 378. 
Kapila, son of Ksemnrnja, in charge of 

Lohara, vii. 129!), 1613; his son Harsa v a, 

viii. 2029. 
Kapila, a councillor, vii. 507. 
kapittka, fruit (cherry.!'), iv. 21!). 220, 222. 
Kardla, district, now Ad'vin, i. .97; II. 471. 
Karankanadi, modern Skr. designation of 

Kanakavahini, i. 149-150 n. ; II. 381. 
Kdrapalha, territory, lord of, viii. 2144. 
Kardamaraja, son of Phalguna, vi. 200. 325, 

341. 

' karewft,' Persian term for Kasmir ' Udar,' 
II. 425. 

Kdrkafa, Kasmir Naga, iii. 400 ; dynasty 
descended from, 529 ; iv. 713 ; chronology of 
Kaiko v as, I. 66 ; origin of dynastic name, 85. 

Kdrknfadrahoa, watch-station on Tos'maidan 
route, vii. 140 n. ; viii. 1596, 1907; II. 291, 
.MIH. 
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Kama, epic hero, vii. 153, ] 16H. 
Karna, Tnntrin, viii. 507. 
Knrna, follower of Garga, viii. 603, 612. 
Karnabhuti, follower of Bhogasena, viii. 394, 
398. 

Karnadha : Kamaha, now district Karnftv, viii. 

S4M5, 2525 ; TI, 405 ; its history, 434. 
Karnaha, see Karnadha. 
Karnapa, councillor, v. 12!). 
Karnasripafa, of doubtful meaning, iv. 588. 
Kantatrt, people and country, i. 300; iv. 161 ; 

ruled by princess Rattii, 152; vii. 675; Par- 

madi, king of, 935, 936, 1119, 1124; coin 

type of. S-'fl. 
Karnftv, district, old Karnftha, viii. 2485 n. ; 

11. 405. 

■ karniratha,' ' litter ,' iv. !fi7 ; v. 219. 

Karpurn, a person, viii. 975. 

Kasia mountains, of Ptolemy, i. 317 n. 

Kasikavytti, Vamana author of, iv. 497. 

Kasir, Kasmiri name of Kasmir, II. 352 ; its 
phonetic derivation, 386. 

' Kasira,' designation of a copper coin, II. 310. 

Kasmir, names of (Skr. Kahnira : Kilsmira, 
Ks. Kasir, Ptolemy's K<mireipn), II. 352 ; 
history of name, 386 ; attempted etymolo- 
gies, ib. ; legend of creation of K.> i. 25-27 ; 
its Nagas, 28-31 ; its famous Tirthas, 32-38 ; 
inconquerable by force, 39 ; its cool sum- 
mer, 41; its characteristic products, 42; 
identified with Pftrvati, 72 ; hallowed by 
Tirthas, ii. l-lfi ; its seasons, 137-141; its 
tender fare, viii. 1863; refuge for Panjab 
Hindus, 3346; its abundance of holy sites, 
II. 367 ; its attractions for northern 
visitors, 356; its security from foreign 
aggression ; its historical isolation, I. 30 ; 
II. 359; its historical continuity, I, 130; its 
administrative statecraft, 37 ; its old fiscal 
administration, 100; modest economic con- 
ditions of old K., 110; 11.326; its inter- 
course with Hindu states south, I. 109 ; its 
political conditions in Kalhana's time, 15. 

Kasmir history, Kalhana's account of, I. 
71; earliest rulers, 72; Gonanda dynasty, 
77; kings of Second and Third Book, 80; 
Karkota dynasty, 87 ; Utpala's dynasty, 
97 ; Yasaskara, 103 ; Parvagupta's dynasty, 
104; First Lohara dynasty, 106; Second 
Lohara dynasty, 117; see chronology. 

Ancient geography of Kasmir, classical 
notices, II. 351 ; Chinese accounts, 354 : 
Muhammadan notices, 358 ; scanty Indian 
references, 364 ; Kasmir records, 365 ; local 
traditions. 3*3 ; clearly defined limits of 
country, 387 ; geographical position of 
Valley, 388 ; unity of drainage system, ib. ; 
legend of Valley once a lake, 389 ; its lacus- 
trine features, ib.; mountains as its ramparts. 
390; its frontiers guarded by Avatch- 
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stations, 391; their organization, ib, ; oro- 
graphy of Kasmir, 392 ; river system, 
411; river-communication, 414; soil of 
Valley, 425 ; climate, 426 ; cultivation, 427 ; 
irrigation canals, 428 ; ethnography, 429 ; 
frontiers, 431 ; ancient political divisions, 
436 ; density of population, 437 ; Parganas, 
493 ; map of ancient K., how prepared, 348. 

Kasmira : Kasmira, see Kasmir. 

' Kasmira,' ' saffron,' II. 365. 

' Kasmiraja,' ' saffron.' II. 365. 

Kasmiri, Avords quoted by Kalhnna, v. 398; 
abuse, vii. 441-443 n. ; see proverbs. 

Kasmirians, mentioned along with Kiras, viii. 
2767 ; cowardice of, 922-924 ; distrusted by 
Sussala, 1148; freed from taxes at Gays, 
vi. 254; vii. 1008; hospice abroad for, iii. 
480; origin and homogeneity of race, II. 
429; Kalhana's estimate of K., I. 18; their 
inconstancy understood by Kalhana, 38; 
reputed as pedestrians, II. 352 ; called Kas- 
peiroi by Dionysios of Samos, ib. ; their 
character according to Hiuen Tsiang, 355 ; 
employed by Alberuni as Pandits, 360 n. 

Kaspapyros, of Hekataios, locality in Gan- 
dhftra, II. 353. 

Kaspatyros, of Herodotos, wrongly identified 
with Kasmir, II. 353. 

Kaspeira, Kasmir known to Ptolemy by name 
of, II. 352. 

Kaspeiroeans, extent of territory of, II. 351. 
Kaspeiria, of Ptolemy, identified with Kasmir, 
II. 351 ; reproduces Prakrit name of Kasmir, 

352. 

Kaspeiroi, Kasmirians mentioned as, by 

Dionysios, II. 352, 
Kast'var, territory, ancient KasthavAta, 

(' Kishtwar '), vii. 590 n. ; II. 431; routes 

to. 410. 

Kasfvfir, village in Diints district, vi. 202 n. 
' kus(hamuni,' 'hermit on a pillar,' viii. 2391, 
Add. 

Kdstharata, territory of Kasfvar, vu. 590; 
II 431. 

Kasthavata, locality in Kasmir, vi. 202; vni. 

300, 468. 
Kasthela, see Kasthila. 

KdtthUa, Kftthiil quarter of S'rinagar, vni. 
lli:9. ■ II. 451 ; called Kasthela in gloss, vi. 
8!) n. 

*Ka«vira, assumed Prakrit form of name 
' Kasmir,' II. 352, 380. 

Kasi/am, Prajapati, slays Jalodbhava, creates 
Kasmir, i. 26, 41; Kasmir 'the land of 
Kasyapa, 45 ; Candradeva descended 
from. IHI ; makes Vitasta reappear, iv. 
486; Kasmir cherished by. v. 113; legend 
of, in Nilamata, II. 389; Vitasta brought 
forth by, 41 1 ; name Kasmir supposed to lie 
derived from. 353. 
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kasyapacara. 

Kasyapayara, locality, viii. 3357. 

K isyapapura, a name of Multin, II. 354 n. 

•Kasyapapura, alleged original of name 
' Kasmir,' II. 353. 

kafakaidrika, designation of doubtful mean- 
ing, vi. 346. 

ka v ar, a weapon, viii. 312 n. 

Ka v hiil, quarter in S'rinagar, old Kasthila, 
viii. 1169 n.; II. 451. 

Katikd, now Kai village, ii. H ; II. 400. 

Katimusa, the modern Kaimuh, ii. 55; II. 
471. 

Katisthali, village, viii. 976. 

' katt,' of Alberiini, perhaps for ' karniratha, 
'litter,' iv. 407 n. 

Knttatnrya, soldier, viii. 345. 

Kaiihkanas, ' the seven Koiikanas, 1 iv. 150. 

Kdreri, river, iv. 155. 

Kavi, planet S'ukra, iv. 490. 

Kavya, Kalhana's study of, I. 10; Rajatar.. 
composed as a K., 22 ; Kalhana employs 
style of, 38 ; the historical Kavyas 
(Caritas), 3. 

Kdvyaden, wife of S'iira, v. 41. 

Kdryndensivra, temple of Sadasiva, v. 41. 

Kflvyalarhkaravrtti, text. iv. 4(17 n. 

kdyasthas, ' clerks,' 'officials,' iv. 90; oppres- 
sions practised by, 021, 029; vii. 1220; 
character of, viii. 131 ; their power curbed 
by Uccala, 85-1 14 ; Brahman designated as 
' k&yastha,' 2383, Add. ; correspond to 
' Karkuns,' I. 19; censured by Kalhana, Hi. 

Kayya, king of Lata, iv. 209. 

Kat/i/a, father of Vijaya, viii. 1 1 .'18, 1 100, 1280, 
1479. 

Kayya, concubine of Kalasa, vii. 725, 857; 

her son Jayaraja, 73.!, 1031, 1058. 
Kayydmrmfaka, brother of, vii. 93. 
Kayyairdmin, shrine, iv. 209. 
Kiti/yavihara, residence of Sarvajiiuinitra, iv. 

210. 

Ket)n, Professor H., on meaning of tiuin 

' Damara,' II. 304. 
k"'xnh«ma, a rite, vii. 18. 

Kemva, Visnu called, i. 38; temple of, at 

Jayapura, iv. 503. 
Kesara, minister, vii. 204. 

Kemva, superintendent of Lothikamatlia. viii. 
435, 409. 

Kesavarilma, Pandit, owner of codex arche- 

typus of Rajatar., I. 45. 
Resin, a Karnata, vii. 075. 
kh of K.4.,<Skr. *k, i. 340 n. 
Khddand, queen, builds Vihfira, iii. 14. 
Khadilvi, district of Khruv, viii. 733, 1413, 

1477; II. 458. 
Khddfiyd, Agrahara, v. 23. 
Khag, village, old Khagi, i. 90 n. 
Khayendra, king of Ka4mir, i. 89 ; viii. 3410 ; 

I. 74. 
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Khagi, Agrahara, now Khag, i. 90 ; 11. 470 ; 

see Khagika. 
Khagikd, Agrahara, i. SJfl ; tee Khagi. 
' khahkhorda,' ' witchcraft,' in Bower MS., iv. 

94 n. 

Khaisal, Valley, old Khasali, vii. 399 n. ; 11. 
410. 

KhakhaB, the old Khasa tribe, i 317 n. ; 
plundering inroads of, 11. 392 ; their settle- 
ments in Vitasta Valley, 404. 

Khampor, hamlet, wrongly identified with 
Kaniskapura, i. 108 n. : II. 482 n. 

Khan'bal, junction of rivers at, II. 412; old 
name of, 414 n. 

Khand"bavan, quarter in S'rinagar, old 
Skandabhavana, II. 339. 

Klidndava, forest, viii. 992. 

Klinhkha, minister, builds Ma v ha, iii. 483 ; in- 
trigues with Anangalekha, 497 ; pardoned 
by Durlahhavardhana, 522. 

khdri, measure, ' Kharwar.' v. 71. 

' khdrkhixla,' ' witchcraft,' iv. 94 ; v. 239. 

• khdrkhi/tn,' 'sorcerer,' iv. 94 n. 

Kharot, village, vii. 10h n. 

' Kharwar,' the ancient Khiiri, v. 7l n. : 
' Kliarwiir in money,' II. 325. 

Kham : Khasnkn, tribe, the modern Khakhns, 
i. 317; fight with lord of ' Gate,' vii. 217; 
of Rajapuri, 979; in Vjsalntu, viii. 177, 
1074 ; from Bilvavnna, 393 ; at Virnnaka, 
409,410; at Batjasaln, 101)5-1773; followers 
of Sujji, 1808, 1895; plunder Bhiitesvara, 
2750; of Dinnagrama, in Karnav, 2917, 
300(5, 3088; mentioned in Brhatsariihita, 
II. 305; occupy borders of Kasmir, 430; 
in Vitastii Valley, 433 ; KhaSa, as designa- 
tion of Lohara chiefs, vi. 175; vii. 773; of 
Tunga, from Parnotsa, vi. 318; of rulers of 
Rajapuri, vii. 1271, 1278, 1281; viii. 887, 
1400. 

Khasfilaya, now Khaisal, i. 317 n. 

Khaidli, territory, now Khaisal, vii. 39'J. 

Khdmtd, a locality, i. 34:2. 

' khafdkv,' word of doubtful meaning, viii. 3139. 

Khela, follower of Bhoja, vii. 1057. 

Khrri, territorial sub-division, now Khur- 

Nar"viiv, i. 335 : viii. 12(10 ; II. 470; its 

charge as an office (kherikarya), i. 335 n. ; 

viii. 900, 1118, 1482, 1024. 
Kherigiim, on Kisangafiga, II. 282. 
kherikarya, nee Kheri. 
Kheritalalam, village, viii. 1414. 
Khingila, S'ahi, coin of, i. 347 n. ; T. 66. 
Khihkhila-NareTtdrddHyn, king of Kasmir, i. 

347 ; 1 . 80 ; his date as shown by coin, 65. 
Khnla, Agrahara, now probably Khuli, i. 340. 
Khnnamusa, village, now Khun'moh, i. 9P ; 

II. 458. 

Khondnr, village, the old Skandapura, i. 
3 10 n. 
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KIIOVURPilll. 

Kliovurpor, Kasmir Pargana, II. 465. 
Kliniv, village, old Khadiivi, viii. 733 n. ; 

sacred springs of, II. 459. 
Khud'bal, old Ksurikabala, iii. 347 n., 339- 

349 n. 

Khuli, village, old Khola, i. 340 n. ; II, 460. 
Khun'moh, village, old Khonainusa, i. 90 n. ; 

II. 458. 
Khur, village, II. 470. 
khuikhufa, a title vii. 99ft. 
Khur-Nar"vav, Pargaua, the old Kheri, i. 

.135 li. ; II. 470. 
Khuy'hom, Pargana, the old Khiiyasrama, 

viii. '2695-98 n. ; II. 488. 
Khfty&xrama, now Pargana Khuy"h6m, viii. 

>R98: II. 488. 
Kiciisrama, wrongly Sanskritized name of 

Kits u hom, i. 147 n. 
Kidui a, legend on Kasmir coins, 1. 85 and u. ; 

II. 319. 

Kielhorn, Prof. F.. on Mahiibhasya, i. 176 n. 
killing of animals, prohibited by Gopaditya, i. 

344; by Meghavuhana, iii. 5, 6, 79-81 ; by 

Mutrgupta, 255; by Suyya, v. 119. 
Ki-li-to, a nice in Kasmir named bv Hiiien 

Tsiang, II. 430. 
Kiihnara : Xara, king of'Kasmir, .<«■ Nara. 
Kii'nnarayrdma, village, i. 199. 
Kh'nnarupura, town of King Nara I., i. 274 ; see 

Narapura. 

kind, revenue in Kasmir collected in, v. 
171 n. ; II. 328 ; salaries paid in, iV). 

Ki-pin, Chinese term applied to Kabul Valley, 
II. 354; envoys of, iv. M n. ; 'knmpaua' 
wrongly supposed to be Ki-pin, v. 447 n. 

Kim, a race near Kasmir, viii. 27R7 ; men- 
tioned in BrhntsaihhitA, II. 365. 

Kirti, ruler of Baddhfipura ('?), probably same 
as Kirtiraja, vii. 5XX. 

Kirtiraja, lord of Nilapura, vii. 582, 688- 
590 n. 

Kisangafiga river, called Krsna, vii. 588 n.; 
called Sincllm. viii. 2507 n'. ; confluence of, 
K. with Madhumati and Sarasvnti, i. 37 n.; 
climate of its valley, viii. 2509-13 n. ; politi- 
cal conditions of valley, II. 288; old sites 
in valley, 405. 

Kishtwar, see Kas v "vnr. 

Ki tch6, Kasmir monastery named by Ou- 

k'ong, i. 147 n. 
Ki-to-lo, founder of Little Yue-tchi rule, II. 

320. 

Kits'hom, site of Krtyasrama Vihara, i. 147 n. ; 
II. 404. 

Ki.aproth, 3. H., identifies Kasmir names in 

T'ang Annals, II. 357. 
klesas, five, of Buddhism, i. 138 n. 
ktidrara, eating of, viii. 2596. 
Knn«'r Nilg, lake of Kramasaras, IT. 393. 
1 kiVsun,' Ks., 'girl's gold,' II. 3I8 n. 



' kusa,' 'oath by sacred libation,' v. tllfi • vi. 
211 ; vii. 8, 75, 492, 746; viii. 280, 2091, 2222, 
2237, 3006. 

Kostha, see Kosyhesvara. 

Kosfhaka, see Kosthesvara. 

Kosfhaka, servant of Malla, vii. 1480. 

Kosthesvara : Kostha : Kosfhaka, son of Prth- 
vihara, viii. 1261 ; 1390; floes from Sujji, 
1506; leaves Bhiksu, 1523; deserts from 
Jaynsimha, 1584 ; becomes his councillor, 
1640; goes to Banasala, 1682; forsakes 
Bhiksu, 1701 ; 6ent against Lohara, 1967; 
flees from Jayasiriiha, 1987 ; breaks into 
Kasmir, 1996 ; defeats Mallarjuna, 2006 ; 
won over by Jayasimlm, 2020 ; ally of Sujji, 
2080; attacked by king, 2199; leaves 
Kasmir, 2214 ; joins Mallarjuna, 2219 ; 
breaks into Kasmir, 2260 ; surrenders, 2270 ; 
imprisoned, 2312; his wife becomes Sati, 
2334 ; his death, 2340 ; his brother Catuska, 
2748. 

Ko v a, queen of Kasmir, deposed bv Shah 

Mir, I. 130 ; dies at Jayapura, II. 480. 
kotahhftya, -padati, ' garrison -troops,' vii. 

965 n. 

-ko v h < Skr. kot v a, in Kasmir local names, 
11.372. 

Ko v her, village, site of Kapa v esvarn Tirtha. i. 

32 n.; 11.412,467. 
'koti,' ' crore,' monetary value in Kasmir 

reckoning, II. 322. 
Ko v itirtha, at Variihamula, II. 483. 
K5 v li, petty hill state, II. 433. 
kn( (a, ' cBBtle,' abbreviation for Loharakoyta, 

II. 297 n. 
Kral'pur, hamlet at Trigam, II. 322. 
' Kram,' Kasmir tribal names called, v. 248 n. ; 

vii. 1171 n. ; disappearance of distinctions 

indicated by, II. 430. 
Krnmarajya, territorial division in Kasmir, 

now Kamraz, ii. 15 n. ; v. 87; vii. 223, 

1240, 1241, 1298, 1304. 1311; viii. 41, 200, 

250,823,926, 1005, 1432, 2924; its extent, 

II. 436 ; its old localities, 476-490. 
Kramasaras, old name of Kons"r Nag lake, 

II. 393. 

Kramararta, watch-station on Pir Pantsnl 
route, i. 302 n. ; iii. 227; v. 39; called in 
gloss Kamelanako vv a, II. 291 ; position and 
ruins of Kiiinelankoyli, 292; derivation of 
modern name, ib. 

Krambhar, village, old Kambalesvara, vin. 
250-251 n. ; II. 485. 

Kramuka, local name (?), iv 159 n. 

Kriddrdma, Vihara in Kasmir, iv. 184. 

Krodhanavisaya, probably Pargana Kruhm, 
IT. 482. . 

Krsna, install Yasovati on Kasmir throne, 1. • 

Krsna, the Kisanganga River, vii. .WG; vm. 
3101 ; see Kisangai'ign. 
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krsnaoangA. 

Krsnagaiiga, a spring near Haj'hom, II. 280. 
Krtamandara, bard, v. 85. 
Krtavirya, Arjuna, iv. 107. 
krttikah, erroneous reading for ' krtyakah,' i. 
137 n. 

Krtya, ' witch,' in legend of Krtyasrama, i. 
137-147; Vihara in honour of, lift; 'bewitch- 
ment,' vii. 18. 

krtyakah, witches called, i. 137. 

Krtyasrama Vihara, at Kits'hom, i. lift ; site 
of, II. 404. 

Kruhin, Kasmir Pargana, II. 482. 

ksdnticaru, a sacrificial rite, vii. 16 ; yiii. 2613. 

Ktjatrikabhinitika (?), locality, viii. 1084. 

Ksema, treasurer, vii. 203, 210, 894. 

Kijema, son of Vamana, vii. 1073. 

Kijema, servant of Hitahita, viii. 413. 

Kijema, wife of Kandarpasimha, vii. 102. 

Ksemadeva, official, viii. 264. 

KsemagauriSvara, temple, vi. 173 ; its site, II. 
452. 

Ksemagupta, son of Parvagupta, king of 
Kasmir, vi. 150 ; his follies, 160; burns 
.Tayendravihara, 171; marries Didda, 176; 
his death, 186 ; his son Abhimanyu, 188 ; his 
last rites, 200; vii. 1284 ; viii. 3437; I. 104. 

Knemamatha, at Varahamula, vi. 18G. 

Kfemi'tnanda, officer, viii. 1430. 

KfemarAja, father of Kapila, vii. 1299. 

Kxemaruja, a Damara, viii. 2684. 

Ksemafa, favourite of Ananta, vii. 482. 

Ksjemavadana, general of Dards, viii. 2868. 

Ksemendr~, poet, author of a ' Nrpavali,' i. 13 ; 
his ' List of Kings,' I. 24 ; his description 
of a Dumara, II. 308 ; monetary data in his 
works, 823 ; gives topographical informa- 
tion, 876 ; mentions hospice on Pir 
Pantsal Pass, 396. 

' fyetrapdla,' ' genius loci,' vii. 296. 

Ksetrapalapaddhati, text, iv. 695 n. 

Kfillika, grandmother of King Cakravarman, 
v. 290. 

Kfiptika, canal in S'rinagar, now Kufkul, 
vii. 186-187 n. ; viii. 73S, 965, 1006, 1066, 
1061, 1116, 1164, 21C5, 3130; as line of de- 
fence, II. 417. 

Kfira, grammarian, instructs Jayapida, iv. 
439. 

Kfira, relative of Prthvihara, Damara, viii. 

648, 651, 1689. 
KfirabAupa, Damara, vii. 858. 
Ksiranadi, perhaps Dudganga River, II. 

418. 

Kifiraprtiha, locality, vii. 168. 
Kfitinanda, king of Kasmir, i. 386; viii. 8415. 
Kfitiraja, ruler of Lohara, vii. SSI, 265 ; II. 
294. 

Kijura, death of, viii. 8316. 

Kturikabala, quarter in S'rinagar, now 

Khud'bal, iii. .147: II. 443. 

VOL. II. 
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Kubera, region of (North), i. 43. 

Kuk"r Nag, in Bring, II. 469. 

-kul, < Skr. kulya, in names of Kasmir 

streams, II. 372. 
Kular, village, old Kuruhira, i. 88 n. ; II. 

464. 

Kularaja, officer, sent to murder Sujji, viii. 
2116; 2123; made city-prefect, 2190 '; 2315, 
2321,2325,2328; his administration, 3334- 
3341. 

Kularaja, soldier, vii. 975. 

Kularaja, father (f) of Indnraja, viii. 1431. 

Knlfirjak, Mount, of Alberuni, identical with 

Tatakuti, II. 248, 363. 
Kuliyan, alp, identified with Kalenaka, viii. 

1875-77 n. ; II. 297. 
Kiduta, now Kulu district, iii. 4S5. 
Kumira, worshipped at Skandabavan, II. 340. 
Knmarapala, maternal uncle of Bhiksicara's 

father, viii. 546. 
Kumarasena, minister of Yudhisthira II., iii. 

882. 

Kumaiiya, grandson of Madhu, follower of 
Bhiksucara, viii. 1761, 1756, 1765. 

' kttmbha,' ' sacrificial cup,' iv. IS, 69!>. 

' kmnbhadftm,' 'watcrnif.n' (p), iii. 4&G; kum- 
hhndtisi, viii. 1727. 

Kumuda, minister of Unmattdvanti, v. 423, 
434. 

Kumudalrkhn, wifo of Malla, vii. 1486. 
' kunda,' of S'firadi, shown at S'ardi, II. 284. 
-kundala, ' ring,' in village names, v. 106. 
kuntnriihini, name of legendary Btreams, iv. 

306. 

Kunti, sons of (PondavaB), i. 44. 
Kuriihdm, Agralmra, now Kular, i. 88; II. 
464. 

Kurukwl i n , pilgrimage to, viii. 640, 2220. 
Kurua, date of, i. 44,61 ; war of, 82. 
Kuia, king of Kasmir, i. 88; viii. 3409; I. 
74. 

Kuialairi, S'ramana, vii. 1098. 

Kusana kings, their date as assumed by 

Kalhana, I. 64 ; Kasmir traditions about 

them, 76. 

Kusnari (AlberOni's), Kunhar River, II. 361. 
'kusyha,' 'ku v h,' aromatic root exported 

from Kasmir, II. 365. 
Kunhar, Kasmir Pargana, II. 467. 
Kuy'kul, canal, old Ksiptikli, vii. 186-187 n. ; 

viii. 732 n. ; II. 417. 
kuyh, eee kusyha. 

Kuttinimatit, poem of Damodaragupta, iv. 
496. 

Kuvalaydditya : Kuvalaydpida, son of Lalita- 
ditya, iv. 356, 362 ; made king of Kasmir, 
372 ; defeats his brother, 376 ; his death, 
392; viii. 8424; I. 98. 

Kylindrine, Ptolemy's, identical with land of 
Kulindns, II. 351. 

MM 
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L. 

L. 

L, marks Lahore MS. of Rajatar., I. 51. 

I, pronounced r in Kasmir, i. 306 n. 

Lach'mkul, canal, iii. 9 n., 463-454 n. ; II. 457. 

lacunae, in Rajatar. text, I. 48 ; wrongly 
assumed, iv. 140 n. 

lacustrine features, of Kasmir Valley, II. 38ft. 

iAda, servant of S'amkaravarman, v. 227. 

Ladakh, population of, i. 312 n. ; called ' Great 
Tibet,' II. 435. 

' ladftnAdanda,' ' bell-clapper,' ii. 99-100 n. 

Ladu, temple at, II. 469. 

Laghupaficika, Rajanaka Ratnakantha's com- 
mentary on the Stutikusumanjali, I. 46 n. 

Laghupaficika, Rajanaka Ratnakantha's com- 
mentary on the Haravijaya, I. 46 n. 

' lfir/r>a,' 'auspicious time,' iii. 348, 351, 453; 
viii. 1635. 

Lahrtra, now di strict of Lar, v. SI: vii. 911, 
1360, 1361, 1373; viii. 38, 427, 595, 602, 641, 
642, 667, 723, 724, 729, 743, 937, 946, 1104, 
1128, 1130, 1132, 1139, 1364, 3115; old sites 
in, II. 488. 

Lalmrakoyta, in Sind Valley, II. 408 n. 

Lahlhatfa-Narendraditya, king of Kasmir, iii. 
.1,1.1 ; his date as indicated by coin, I. 66 ; 
historical evidence for his rule, 85. 

Lahore, Alberiini's Lauhawar, II. 363 ; wrongly 
supposed to be Loharn, 293. 

Lahur, see Lauhiir, 

lake, legend of Kasmir once a, II. 390. 

Lakkaka, enemy of Gargacandra, viii. 432 ; 
dvfirapati, 451 ; joins Sussala, 465; 512. 

Isikkaka, foot-soldier, viii. 467. 

Isikkanncandra, Damara, vii. 1172 ; II. 306. 

' laksa,' K4. ' lakh,' a monetary term, II. 312. 

Lakamttka, nephew of Prayaga, chamberlain, 
viii. 911; 1286; Jayasimha s chief adviser, 
1382; pacifios Damaras, 1639; his ascen- 
dency, 1567; insults Sujji, 1629; attacks 
Damaras, 1660; treats for Bhiksu's be- 
trayal, 1692; retires from Lohara, 1873; 
captured, 1889 ; nicknamed UrhadnVja, 
1893; ransomed by Jayasimha, 1918; con- 
ciliates Sujji, 1981; his death, 1999; his 
prime-ministership, 2471. 

J^aktmaka, brother of Sujji, viii. 2177. 

Laktmana, image mado by, iv. 274. 

Laknnanrwvamm, image of, iv. 276. 

Lakxm\dham, a Takka councillor, vii. 1207, 
1212, 1246, 1249, 1258, 1505. 

Laknniikulya, name of Lach'mkul canal, iii. 
9 ii. 

Lalava, Sanskritizcd name of Lolab Pargana, 

i. 86 n. 

Lalittulityn-MiiktiiiHila, son of Pratapadityall., 
iv. 43 ; king of KaAmir, 120; wars with Yaso- 
varman, 133; his digvijaya, 147-180; his town- 
foundations, 182-193; builds Parihasapurn, 
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194; story of Kapittha fruit, 219-241; his 
minister Cahkuna, 246-263 ; discovers Visnu 
images, 265 ; expedition to sand-ocean, 277- 
306 ; kills Gaucja king, 323 ; attempts to 
burn Pravarapura, 310 ; his last instructions, 
340 ; his death, 366 ; his drainage works, v. 
69 ; story of his suicide, vii. 1428 ; hia date, 
as indicated by Kalhana and Chinese 
Annals, I. 67 ; historical, data of his reign, 
88 ; his political influence abroad, 89 ; his 
relations with Turks, 90 ; his war against 
Tibetans, 91 ; his mission to Chinese 
Court, ib.; his buildings, 92; popular 
legends about him, 93 ; versions of his 
death, ib.: code of political wisdom put 
into his mouth, 37 ; tradition of his budd- 
ings at Parihasapura, II. 303. 
Lalitaditya, other name of King Vajraditya, 
iv. 393. 

Lalitaditya, son of Jayasimha, viii. 3373, 3375. 
Ijalitadityapura, locality, iv. 186 n. ; vi. 219, 224. 
Lalitapida, king of KaSmir, iv. 660; his son 

Cippa^ajayapida, 676 ; viii. 3426 ; I. 95. 
Lalitapura, now Lat'por, iv. 18G, 187 ; II. 459. 
Lalla, courtezan, vi. 75, 77. 
Lalliya S'ahi, king of Udabhanda, v. 155; 

his son Toramdna, 233 ; identical with 

Alberiini's 'Kallar,' first Hindu Shahiya 

of Kabul, II. 33G ; I. 99. 
' Laltadit,' King Lalitaditya's name in local 

tradition, iv. 186 n. 
Lnlyana, locality, vi. 183. 
land-grants, to Purohita corporations, ii. 

132 n. 

land-revenue, in old KaSmir, v. 171 n. ; col- 
lected in kind, viii. fil n. 

Lahkn, demonH of, i. 298 ; visited by Megha- 
vahana, iii. 72-75; banners brought from, 
78 ; Riiksasas brought from, iv. 603 ; islands 
on Pal lake called L., II. 417. 

Lar, Kasmir district, old Lahara, v. 51 n. ; sites 
in, II. 488 ; defile of, 490. 

Lassen, Prof, dir., on Kalhana's Chronology, 

I. 67 n. ; his identifications of Kasmir 
localities, II. 350. 

La(a, territory, i. 300; iv. 209; vi. 300. 
Lat'por, village, iv. 186 n. ; II. 459. 
Lauhawar (Lahore), Kularjak visible from, 

II. 363. 

Lauhiir : Lahur, old Lohara, now Loh»rin, 
described by Alberuni, II. 298, 364. 

Lankika era (Saptarsi), i. 52; Kalhana's first 
date in, iv. 703 n. ; its system of reckoning, 

I. 68. 

iMulaha, the Lolau (Lolab) PargBna, vii. 1241 ; 

II. 487. 

Laiw, king of Kasmir, i.. 84, 86 n. ; name taken 
from Holaraja, 17-18; viii. 3409; I. 74. 

Lavanotsa, Kasmir locality, i. 329 ; vi. 46, 67 ; 
vii.762, 1637, 1658. 
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LAVANTA. 

Lavanya, tribal section, corresponding to 
Lun' Kram, vii. 1171 ; 1229, 1230, 1231, 
1233, 1237, 137H ; viii. 747, 776, 910, 
956, 1010, 1032, 1268, 1541, 2.138, 3447; 
application of tribal nime to Damaras, II. 
300. 

Lavaraja, chief from Takka territory, viii. 

1091 ; his son Kamaliya, 1194. 
Lavaraja, father of Marica, viii. 399. 
Lavaraja, Brahman soldier, viii. 1345. 
Lavafa, load carrier, then treasurer, v. 177, 

205 ; viii. 263. 
Lawrence, Mr. W. R., on geography of 

Kaamir, II. 387 ; on system of land-revenue, 

v. 171 n. ; on currency of Kasmir, II. 328. 
Ledari, the Lid"r river, i. 87: 11. 413. 
legal administration, developed by Jalauka, 

i. 118-119. 

legend, of Sodara spring, i. 124-129; of 
Krtya, 131-147 ; of King Damodara's Udar, 
156-167 ; II. 475 ; of Naga Suaravas and 
the destruction of Narapura, i. 204-274 ; 
475 ; of Pheron, 322 n. ; of Ranesvara, iii. 
439-458; of Pravarasena II. 'a ascension, 
378 n. ; of Durga Bhramaravasini, 392-438 ; 
of Kapittha fruits, iv. 219-240 ; of founda- 
tion of Pravarapura, II. 442 ; legends pre- 
served in local tradition, 385. 

Leh, perhaps K.'s Lofi, iii. 10 n. 

' lekhadhikarin,' ' secretary,' iii. 206. 

' lekhahuraka,' ' letter-carrier,' vi. 319. 

Levara, Agrahara, now Liv"r, i. 87 j II. 464. 

Liivi, Prof. S., on the date of Kaniska, I. 64. 

Lid"r river, old Ledari, course of, i. 87 n. ; 
II. 413 ; old localities of valley, 464. 

Lingas, consecrated in thousands, ii. 128-129 ; 
placed in sacred water, 131 ; of snow, 138 ; 
worshipped by S'iva, iii. 445 ; see banaliiiga. 

Lit"r, village, stone waste near, i. 263-265 n. 

Little Yue-tchi, coins of, II. 319. 

Liv"r, village, old Levara, II. 464. 

local legend at Gud'r, i. 96 n. ; in Kheri, 335. 

local names in Kaamir, given in Sanskrit, 
II. 372 ; their etymology, ib. ; transferred 
to new sites, i. 104 n. ; their spelling in 
maps, 348 n. 

local nomenclature, in Kaamir, II. 372. 

local terms, used by Kalhana, difficult to in- 
terpret, I. 40. 

local tradition in Kasmir, studied by Kalhana, 
I. 26; its tenacity, II. 366; a source for 
study of Kasmir topography, 383 ; as pre- 
served among the learned, 384 ; popular 
traditions about old sites, 385. 

local worship, persistence of, II. 340. 

Jsiranoddara, Kasmir locality, viii. H27. 

Loeunntsa, an Agrahara, iv. 673. 

Lob, foreign country, perhaps Leh, iii. 10. 

Lo/iara : Lobarakoffa, 'the Castle of Lohara,' 
attempts at identification, II. 293 ; fixed at 
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Loh'rin, ib.; history of ruling family, 204 ; 
extent of territory, ib. ; under Vigrahaiuja's 
rule, ib.; Sussala at L., 295 ; Lutliana's re- 
bellion, siege of L., 296 ; localities named on 
retroat from L., 297 ; later references to L., 
ib.; notice of Alberiini, 298,364 ; Mahm fid's 
siege of ' Loh-kot,' 299 ; route used by 
Ranjit Singh, ib. ; traditions of old fort, 300; 
site of castle, ib. ; extent of territory, 1.13; 
its dynasty succeeds to Kasmir, I. 106 ; 
pedigree of its dynasty, 145; its 1 per- 
sonal union ' with Kaamir, 113; its Khasa 
population, i. 317 n. ; passages mentioning 
L., iv. J77; vii. 140, 589, 70:1, 706, 781, 822, 
965, 996, 1000, 1040, 1100, 1299, 1386, 
1568, 1586, 1698, 1613; viii. 8, 203, 206, 
294, 379, 411, 519, 561, 564, 584, 639, 
717, 769, 884, 914, 1047, 1227, 1363, 1630, 
1632, 1795, 1832, 1932, 2012, 2035, 2277, 
3301, 3371, 3372. 
Loh'rin, valley (Loran of maps), identified 
with Lohara, II. 293 ; its Kasmiri popula- 
tion, 294. 

Loh-kot, Skr. Loharako^a, Mahmiid's siege of, 
II. 299. 

L6k"bavan, old Lokapunya, spring of, iv. 

193 n., Con: ; II. 468. 
' lokadhatu,' Buddhistic expression, i. 172. 
Lokaloka, mythical mountain, i. 137. 
Lokanatha, name of Buddha, i. 138. 
' lokapdla,' ' guardian of the world,' title, i. 

344. 

Lokaprakus'a, text, shows official Sanskrit of 
Muhammadan period, I. 130 n. ; monetary 
data of, II. 313 ; topographical information 
in, 376 ; Pargana list of, 437 n. 

Lokapunya, town, now Lok"bavan, iv. 192; 
vii. 1239, 1357; viii. 523, 1429; II. 468. 

Lolilb, see Lolau. 

Lolau : Lolab, Pargana, old Laulaha, i. 86 n. ; 

vii. 1241 n. ; II. 487. 
Lolora, locality, I. 86. 

' lord of the Gate ' (di'aradhipati, dvarapati, 
etc.), commandor of frontier passes, his title 
and functions, v. 2H ; passages mentioning 
post: vi. 179, 281, 325; vii. 216, 223, 364, 
576, 578, 584, 595, 887, 912, 995, 1172, 1177, 
1178, 1301, 1319, 1361; viii. 21, 178, 179, 
185, 293, 301, 573, 633, 756, 790, 1042, 1482, 
1832, 1927, 1963, 2090, 2254, 2354, 2421, 
2487, 2493, 2501, 2526, 2662, 2788, 2844, 
2852, 2894, 2937. 

' lost ' kings, computed length of their reigns, 
I. 61 ; alleged recovery of their names, 73. 

Losfadbara, aon of Haladhara, vii. 1076, 1080; 

viii. 1 17. 

Lnsfaka, village astrologer, vii. 295. 
Loffaka, Damura of Selyapura, viii. 202. 
Loefaiaki, Dumara, viii. 1102. 
Lotlaeaffa, follower of Uccalii. vii. 1215. 
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Loftha, Brahman, viii. 718. 
Losthaka, see Lothaka. 

Losthaka, nephew of Naga, viii. 299C, 3306, 
3307. 

Losfhana, see Loyhana. 

Lo-stonpa, Stupa of, iii. 10. 

Lothdka (Loyhana) : Losthaka, son of Prthvi- 

liari, rebel P&mara, viii. 21,96 ; rises against 

king, 2799 j his battle with Rilhana, 2814 ; 

defeated, 2838; retires, 2912; executed, 

3313. 

Lofhana (also Losfhana), son of Malla, viii. 
394; at Salharia's court, JfiO; attacks 
Gargacandra, 4?^j captured by Sussala, 
477; imprisoned at Lohara, 619; set free 
and crowned, 1795; daughter married to 
S'iira, 1844; his rule at Lohara, 1910; 
ousted by Mallarjuna, 1943 ; attacks 
Mallarjuna, 1989 ; breaks into Kasmir, 
1996; fresh incursion, 2195; urged to re- 
bellion by Darads, 2481 ; joins Alamkara- 
cakra, 2488 ; enters S'irahsila castle, 2527 ; 
his sufferings, 2595 ; delivered to ministers, 
2641 ; his usurpation at Lohara, I. 126 ; his 
rising and capture in Kisangangi Valley, 
127. 

Lothana, doubtful -form of name Lothaka : 
. Los v haka, viii. 210G, 3313. 
Lotharutha, brother of Citraratha, viii. 2251. 
Lufhika, princess, daughter of Sarhgriimaraja, 
vii. 11, 120. 

Lof/iikamatha, founded by Lo^hiki, vii. 120, 

141 ; viii. 435. 
lotus-fibres, a cooling application, ii. 56. 
lucus-a-non-lucendo etymologies, iii. 194 n. 
Ludda, a courtezan, vii. 405, 
Luhara, hybrid form of name Lohara, IT. 374. 
Lulavaka. wrongly Sanskritized name of 

Lolab Pargana, l. 86 n. 
Lulla, councillor from Lohara, viii. 1832, 1843, 

1899. 

Liin 1 , tribal section (Kram), the old Lavanyas, 

vii. 1171 n.; II. 306. 
lata, a disease, iv. 524,528; vi. 185, 187; vii. 

178 ; viii. 1604. 



M. 

machinery, for moving blocks of stone, i. 368. 
Madana, minion of Kalaia, vii. 302, 567 ; 

commander-in-chief, 579; the same under 

Harsa, 887; 923, 1125, 1127; executed, 

1206; 1211. 
Madaniditya, an Ekanga, vi. 133. 
Madanapdla, of Rajapuri, vii. 634, 674, 575. 
Madanaraja, son of Siddharaja, vii. 263. 
Madavagrama, locality, viii. 2432. 
Maifavarajya, territorial division of Kasmir, 

now Maraz, ii. 15 ; iii. 481 ; v. 84, 303, 447 ; 



MAHA8ABIT. 

vii. 1207, 1228, 1229, 1240? viii. 41, 723, 731, 
763, 968, 1003, 1039, 1057, 1077, 1116, 1140, 
1539, 2060, 2076, 2499, 2736; its extent, II. 
435 ; its old localities, 458-476. 
Madaoasrama, now Marhom, v. 28-29 n. ; II. 
461. 

Madavatira, name for Madivadvan, II. 436 n. 

Madhu, killed by Krsna, i. 71, 262. 

Madhu, grandfather of Kumariya, viii. 1751. 

Madhumati, river, affluent of Kisanganga, i. 
87; viii. 2492, 2509, 2709 ; IT. 281 ; noticed 
by Bilhana, 285 ; mentioned by Abu-1-B'azl, 
287. 

Madhumati. stream of Band'por valley, vii. 

1171 n., 1179, 1194; viii. 2883; II. 424. 
lHadhuravaffa, officer, vii. 766. 
Madhyadesa, Mfttha for people from, vi. 800. 
Madhyamatha, Brnhmans resident at, i. 200. 
Madivadvan (' Maru-Wardwan ' of maps), 

valley, II. 435; 409. 
Madra, territory, character of its people, viii. 

1531. 

Magadha, Buddha image from,iv. 259; story 

of lord of, viii. 2911. 
Magha, religious festivals in,_ii. 141. 
Maghdh, Naksatra, i. 66. 
magic, worker! by Brahman, iii. 456; by Cai'i- 

kuija, iv. 247-258 ; see witchcraft, 
magnet, image suspended by, iv. 185. 
MaAabhandagara, office, iv. 142. 
Muhubharata, epic, viii. 106; Kalhana's close 

Btudy of, I. 11 j references to, ib. n. ; see 

Bharata. 

Mahabhasya, study revived under Abhimanyu 

I. , i. 176 ; study restored by Jayfipiija, iv. 
488; vorso from commentary on, (i.'JO. 

Mahadeva, Tirtha of Mount, II. 410 ; 45G. 
Mnhiikalu, S'iva, worshipped at Ujjayini, iv. 
102. 

Mahfipndma, Nftga, located in Volur lake, 
legend of, iv. 503; inundations of lake, v. 
68; dammed in, 104, 118; viii. 3128; its 
Nliga called Padma, i. 30; lake named in 
Chinese Annals, iv. 693 n. 

Mahupadmasaras, ancient name of Volur lako, 

II. 423. 

Mahdprati hiirapida, court office, iv. H2, 486. 
Mah&rftjfii, Durga worshipped at Tidamfdyo, 
iv. 638 n. 

Maharatha, minister of S'amkaravarman, vii. 
82. 

mahdnddhanabhaga, state office, iv. 143. 

Mahdidkya, Buddha called, i. llfl. 

' mahdsamaya,' Tantric rite, vii. 623. 

mahdsamdhiriyraha, state office, iv. 142. 

Mahasaras, lake Mfir Sar, v. 46 n. 

Mahdsarit, tho Mar stream and Tsiipyl.-kul, '"■ 
&$5, Con-.; v. 40 n. ; viii. 733, 753, 1100, 
1158, 3131; II. 416; its confluence with 
VitaBtn, viii. .9.7.9. 
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mahdsetu, tee ' Great Bridge.' 

Mahasindhu, name of Kisangafigft, II. 281. 

MakdsvaidlS, court office, iv. 142. 

Mlhatmyas, of KaSmir, II. 378 ; their value 
for topography of old Kasmir, 379 ; their 
varying date of composition, ib. ; modern 
local names in Mah., ib. ; origin of Mahat- 
myas, 380 ; vitiation of their local names, 
381 ; require critical examination, 382 ; list 
of M. texts and MSS., 491. 

Makattama, an official title, vii. 438 n. 

Makdvardha, image of, iv. 197; at Varaha- 
mula, vii. 1310. 

' mdhesiara,' ' S'aiva,' iii. 453. 

Mahiman, son of Choja, vi. 212, 21C, 220, 225, 
228. 

Mahimdna, festival, viii. 2072. 

Mahmud, of Ghazni, Kalhana's ' Hammira,' 

vii. 47-69 n. ; I. 107 ; his expeditions in the 

Panjab, ib. ; his siege of Loh-kot (Lohara- 

ko v te), 108 ; II. 299. 
Mahodaya, servant of S'ura, v. 28. 
Mahodayasvdmin, temple, v. 28. 
Mahuri, Skr. name for M&v°r River, II. 425. 
Mahwi, river mentioned by Albiriini, II. 361. 
Mnkgasrama, name for Manch'hom Pargana, 

II. 477. 

Maktikatvdmin, old designation of May'sum 

island, iv. 88; viii. 1171; II. 450. 
Malava, Bhoia, king of, vii. 190 ; Naravarman, 

king of, viii. 228. 
Malava, -minister of Baladitya, iii. 483. 
Mal"yar, Gha v in S'rinagar, ii. 123 n. 
Malhana, son of Durlabhavardhana, iv. 4. 
Malhanahamsas, chief of, viii. 1084. 
Malhdnapura. locality, iv. 484. 
Malhanasvdmin, temple of, iv. 4. 
Malikpur, hamlet, at old junction of Vitasta 

and Sindhu, II. 330. 
Maliks, hereditary guardians of Kasinir passes, 

II. 391. 

Malla, son of Guiiga, vii. 517 ; made city pre- 
fect, 584 ; dvarapati, 585 ; resigns, 695 ; 
commands in Harsa's army, 1182 ; sons of, 
1201 ; 1286 ; attacked by Harsa, 1467 ; 
killed, 1484; sati of his family, 1486; his 
house burned, 1565; alleged son of Alalia, 
viii. 216; 3442 ; 3445. 

Malla, descendant of Cacara, vii. 1501. 

Malla, son of VatK viii. 960, 967, 1416. 

Malla, wifo of Bhogasena, viii. 446. 

Malla, mother of Meghamanjari, viii. 618. 

Malla, wife of Ly v hana, viii. 1915. 

Mallaka, Brahman follower of Kosyhesvara, 
viii. 2319, 2324. 

MallakosfAa, son of Karnakos v ha, of Lahara, 
viii, 617 ; employed against Garga, 688 ; 
601 ; kills Gajjaka, 641; defeats Sussala, 
667 ; takes up Bhiksaoara's cause, 697 ; 
attacks S'rinagar, 743; guides Bhiksacara, 



MANORATHA. 

849 ; abandons his cause, 878 ; joins Sussala, 
946; exiled, 1041; attacks Sussala, 1053; 
fights at Gopadri, 4108 ; flees to Dards, 
1130; accompanies Kosthesvara, 2006; his 
death, 3315. 

Mallarjuna, son of King Sussala, viii. 1932 ; 
imprisoned by Lothana, 1935 ; crowned at 
Lohara, 1941 ; pays tribute to Jayasimha, 
1970 ; makes peace with Lothana, 1995 ; 
breaks into KaSinir, 2260 ; captured, 2275 ; 
imprisoned, 2309 ; his punishment, 3253 ; 
account of his career, I. 125. 

Malur, KaSmir village, iv. 484 n. 

Mimal, temple of Mammesvara at, viii. 3360 
n. ; II. 464. 

Mamma, uncle of Cippatajayapida, iv. 679, 
698, 704, 706, 707; appropriates endowments, 
iii. 263. 

Mamma, musician, vii. 299. 

Mamma, queen of Bappiyaka, iv. 400. 

Mamma, concubine of Kandarpasirhha, vii. 
104. 

Mammaka, foster-brother of Tilakasimha, viii. 
783. 

Mammanika, queen of Kalasa, vii. 724. 
Mammasvamin, temple, iv. 699. 
Mammesvara, shrine of S'iva, at M&mal village, 

viii. S860 ; II. 464. 
Manasa lake, now Manasbal, II. 422. 
Manasbal, lake, II. 422. 
Mafich'hom, Kasmir Pargana, II. 477. 
'.maqdatesa,' 'provincial governor,' vi. 73; see 

for other references, vii. 996 n. 
Mandaradri, ' churning-mountain,' vii. 1423. 
Mandehas, demons, iv. 53. 
Mandhatr, mythic king, iv. 641 ; v. 122. 
Mandi, market-town below Loh'rin, II. 296, 

400. 

Mahyalaraja, son of, viii. 510. 

Mai)idhara, ruler of Dards, viii. 614. 

Mahika, councillor at Lohura, viii. 1817, 1901, 
1930,1941,1946,2015. 

Nanikya, commandant, vii. 1362; lord of 
' Gate,' viii. 179. 

Manimusa, village, viii. 1011, 1133. 

Manipura, in Mahablmrata legend, ii. 94. 

Maiijarikd, queen of Vujraditya, iv. 399. 

Maiikha : M ahkhaka, poet, brother of Alariikura, 
Samdhivigrahika, viii. 3354; his brothers, 
2422 n., 2423 n. ; his reference to Kalyftna : 
Kalhana, I. 12; probable date of his S'ri- 
kanthacarita, ib. n. ; Kalhana's rotations to, 
20; his description of Pravarapuru, II. 
375. 

Mahkha, D&mara of Naunagara, viii. 969, 996. 
Mahkhand, wife of Tunga, vii. 106. 
Manoratha, poet under Jayapida, iv. 497. 
Manoratha, councillor (perhaps identical with 

poot), iv. 071. 
Manoratha, betrays Harsa's refuge, vii. l(i!)l. 
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' mitnirika,' ' exorcist,' guards fields against 

Nagas, i. 234. 
Mann, sago, iv. 641 . 

Manujehnra, brother of Prthvihara, Darnara, 
viii. 1060 ; leaves Bhiksu, 1521 ; defeated, 
sues for pardon, 1591; employed by Jaya- 
siihha, 1988; killed, 2081. 

Manus, periods of (Manvantara), i. 25. 

maps, of ancient Kasmir, how prepared, II. 
347. 

Mar, stream at S'rinagar, old Mahasarit, iii. 

339-349 n.; IT. 416. 
1 mar,' Ks., < Skr. mayha, a term for shelter 

huts, otc, II. 387. 
Mar''kiuid"l, village, v. 106 n. ; II. 422. 
Mariiz, division, old Madavaiajya, ii. 16 n.; 

its extent, II. 436. 
' Marches,' of Kasmir, guarding of, II. 391. 
Marco Polo, on Kasmir witchcraft, iv. 94 n. 
'Marg,' Ks., < Skr. 'mathika-,' II. 406. 
Margan Pass, II. 410. 

' margesaa,' ' lords of the passes,' correspond 
to modern Maliks, II. 292 ; v. 214 n. ; hold 
hereditary charge pf frontier routes, II. 
391. 

Marhom, village, old Maijavasrama, II. 461. 
Mari, Sanskritizod name of Mar canal, II. 416. 
Marica, follower of Bhogasena, viii. 399. 
M&risamgama, at S'rinagar, iii. 339-349 n. ; 

Tirtha, II. 4T6. 
market-buildings, as Agraharas, viii. 3319. 
market-gardeners (drdmika), thoir position in 

Kasmir, vii. 39. 
marriage contract, in Lokaprakasa, II. 317; 

marriage of Rajput lady to a Pamara, 307. 
Mir Sar, lake, v. 46 n. ; II. 417. 
Martarid, iff Ma^an. 

Mdrtdnila, Tirtha, LalitAditya's temple at, iv. 

192; its history, ib. n. ; vii. 709, 716, 722, 

1096; viii. 32H1, 3295; II. 466; sacred 

springs, of M., iv. 192 n. ; II. 465. 
Mdrtanda, Rannditya's temple of, at Simha- 

rotsikil, iii. //>'-'. 
Martanr]a, v. I. for Mart&nda, iv. 192 n. 
Mas'iidi, his reference to Kasmir, II. 359. 
Ma^an (Martand), Udar, iv. 192 n. ; Pargana, 

II. 466. 

Matahga, son of Sindhu, vii. 110. 
Mat'rgom, village, old Matrgrama, viii. 2775- 
76 n. 

' mafha,' ' Sarai,' ' hospice,' i. 170, 195 ; of 
Kheri, 335; ii. 135; iii. 8; for Pasupatas, 
460, 476 (Brahmamatha); iv. 512, 696; v. 
38, 244, 245 ; vi. 87, 88,99, 104, 300, 304, 305, 
308; vii. 120, 142, 149, 180, 182, 183, 214, 
608, 961, 1678; viii. 213, 216, 247, 673, 
2401, 2408, 2419, 2420, 2121, 2422, 2423, 
2426, 2431, 2433, 2131, 2439, 2442, 2447, 
3316,3350, 3354, 3356, 3359; nomenclature 
of Ma v has, II. 309 n. 



METRICAL FORM. 

' ma v hika,' Skr., > Ks. ' Marg,' II. 406. 
Mathurd, siege of, i. 59 : Pramoda lord of, iv. 
613. 

' matfeakras,' 'sacred diagrams,' i. 122; of 
King Khinkhila, 348; of Pravaresvara 
temple, iii. 99 ; v. 55. 

Matrgrama, village, now Mat'rgom, viii. 2776 ; 
II. 488. 

Matyyupta, poet and king, iii. 129 ; conduct 
at Vikramaditya's court, 146-158; noticed 
by king, 160-187 ; verse composed by him, 
181 ; sent to Kasmir, 204 ; arrives in 
KaSmir, 227 ; received as king, 231 ; poetic 
message to Vikramaditya, 252; prohibits 
slaughter, 255 ; endows Matrguptasvamin 
temple, 263 ; abandons Kasmir, 287 ; meets 
Pravarasena II., 290; retires to Benares, 
320 ; KaSmir traditions about M.,I. 83. 

Matrguptasvamin, temple of Visnu, iii. 2GS. 

Matrsimka, son of Kandarpasirhha, vii. 104. 

Matsyabhavana, name of Martanda Tirtha, II. 
466. 

matsyupftpa, rite, vi. 11. 

M(iv u r river hnap Maur), II. 425. 

Mayagrthna, locality, now Man'gam, vii. 126 ; 

viii. 729 ; II. 489. 
May'sum, island, old Maksikasvamin, iii. 339' 

349 n. ; iv. 88 n. ; II. 450. 
Mayustagrdma, founded by Meghavahana, 

iii. 8. 

Mayya, Brahman, vii. 373. 
Mayyamantaka, son of Candrakara, vii. 32. 
Mayydmattaha, soldier, viii. 273. 
Medhacakrapura, locality, viii. 1403. 
Meghamanjari, queen of Sussala, viii. 206, 

1219. 
Megliamatha, iii B. 

Meyhavdhana, son of Gopllditya, ii. 146; 
marries daughter of king of Pragjyotisa, 
147 ; king of KaSmir, iii. 2 ; liberates Nagas, 
16 ; goes on digviiaya, 27; met by Vanina, 
31 ; renounces killing, 58 ; conquers Lanka, 
72 ; offers hiB body to DurgA, 82 ; a queen 
of, 464 ; his prohibition of slaughter, v. 64 ; 
miracles of, vii. 1137; viii. 3419; traditions 
about him, I. 82. 

Mfghdrali, queen of Bappiya, iv. 689. 

mendicants, called Sutrasahi, viii. 142 n. 

Mcnild, daughter of Jayasimha, viii. 3380, 
3394, 3397. 

Mentha, poet, iii. 260. 

merchants, satyre on, viii. 128-134. 

Meru, a cavalier, viii. 1416. 

Mfruvard/iana, minister, v. 267;- his sons, 
383,300 ; 470. 

Meruvardhanasvdmin, temple, at PuranAdhi- 
sthana, iii. 99 n., 267. 

mesalliance, instances of, among Rajput 
families, II. 307 n. 

metrical form, Kalhana's use of, II. 370 n. 
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MIGRATION. 

migration, of Kasmir kings to D&rvabhisara, 

i. 180. 

Mihira-, name derived from Persian Mithra, i. 

289 n. 

Mikirrulatta, Guru of Candrapida, iv. 80. 
Mikirrtkula, king of Kasmir, i. 289; his 

character, 290; expedition to Ceylon, 294 ; 

destroys elephants, 302 ; his death, 309 ; 

kills three crores, 318 ; historical data about 

him, T. 78; Kasmir traditions, ib. ; his" date 

as assumed by Kalhana, 65 ; legend of M. 

localized at Hast'vanj, II. 394. 
Mi/iiiajiurn, Kasmir locality, i. 306 ; II. 460. 
Mi/tireimm, temple, i. 306. 
Mi/la, son of Pittha, vii. 1533. 
Mi-na-si-to, Chinese transcription of Vitasta, 

II. 357. 

miracle, of Trisamdhya spring, i. 33 n. ; of 
Sodara spring, 124 ; of Vakpust;a, ii. 50 ; in 
Mahiibhiirata, ii. 94-96. 

Mirzii Haidar, conquers Kasmir for Mughals, 
I. 130 ; his invasion of Kasmir, II. 408 ; on 
palace in S'rinagar, 451 ; his victory in 
defile of Liix, 490. 

Mitrasarman, minister of Lalitaditya, iv. 137, 
209 ; his suicide, 391 ; his son, 469, 584. 

Mitrmmra, Linga called, iv. 209. 

Mlecchas, opposed to Asoka, i. 107 ; expelled 
by Jalauka, 115; invasion of, 289, 312; to 
be exterminated by S'iva, iii. 128; slaves 
sold to, iv. 397; tneir princes allied with 
Dards, vii. 167, 175; cow's meat eaten in 
land of, 1232; Muhammadan allies of Bhik- 
sftcara, viii. 887 ; chiefs from Indus Valley, 
called M., 2764, 2784, 2843, 2899. 

MdSovpa, of Ptolemy, the sscred Mathurft, II. 
352. 

Mohand Marg, II. 489. 

monetary system of Kasmir, see Dinnara. 

MooncnoFT, Mr., obtains copy of R&jatarai'i- 

gini, I. 45; his attempt to use Vitasta 

Valley route, II. 401 n. ; his list of Kasmir 

Pargapas, 493. 
Mordka, minister of Pravarasona II., iii. 356. 
Mordknbkarana, religious building, iii. 356. 
Mothers (S'aktis), worship of, i. 122 n. 
Moung-ti Vihfira (*Muktavihfira), probable 

site of, iv. 188 n. ; II. 484. 
mountain-passes, supposed residences of 

spirits (Pirs), II. 39i. 
mountain-plateaus (Margs), of Kasmir, ii. 138. 
mountains of Kasmir, II. 394-410 ; as natural 

defences, 3!t0. 
Mfffdvati, queen of Nirjitavarman, v. 284,292. 
Mughals, Kasmir tho summer capital of, I. 

130; gardens of, on Dal, II. 417. 
Muhammadan rule, in Kasmir, 1. 130; 

geographers, oarly notices of Kasmir by, II. 

358 ; M. saints, take place of Hindu Dovas 

in popular lore. 397. 



N A G A . 

Muhammadans, called Turuskas, II. 338 ; 
their possible influence on Harsa, I. 113. 

Mukta, abbreviation for Muktapida, iv. 188 n. 

Mukta, cook of Canpaka's attendant, accom- 
panies Harsa, vii. 1623, 1638, 1640, 1642, 
1601, 1662; leaves betrayed king, 1701, 
1702 ; liis account usod by Kalhana, I. 7. 

Muktukana, an author, v. Slf. 

Muktakcsava, imago and temple of, iv. 196, 
202. 

Muktamiilakannga, at Vicar Nag, II. 457. 

Mnktdphla, other name of King Lalitaditya, 
iv. 42; vii. 142H; viii. 3423, 3424; for par- 
ticulars, see Lalitaditya. 

Muktasii, affluent of Kisangaiiga, viii. 2492 ; 
11.344. 

Muktasvumin, temple at Huskapura, iv. 188. 
•Muktavihara, restored name of Moung-ti 

Vihara, iv. 188 n. 
Mukula, a conspirator, vi. 218, 253. 
Mukundram Hund, Pandit, at Lucknow, I. 

51. 

Mamen Kh6.n, rendering of gloss for Mum- 
muni, iv. 167 n. 

Mummuni, king defeated by Pravarasena, iii. 
332; origin of name, ib. n. 

Mummuni, chief defeated by Lalitaditya, iv. 
167 ; serving Jayftpida, 516. 

Mummuni, brother of Sarigata, viii. 1090, 2179. 

Munffafa, v.l. of name of Sai'igalpa, ruler of 
Urafia, vii. 589. 

Mungafa, v.l. for name Sanga^a, viii. 1090. 

Munis, constellation of Great Bear, i. 56. 

Muqaddam Sahib, Ziarat of, iii. 460 n. 

music, of Vihftra, i. 140. 

mustard seeds, as amulets, iii. 838. 

Mustiiotfaka, a nickname, vii. 296. 

Mu-to-pi, identified with Muktapida, iv. 
126 n. 

Mutsukund, legendary king, vii. 190-193 n. 

Muttai, of -Alberuni, misspelt form of Mukta- 
pida's name, iv. 126 n. 

MuzafTarabud, bridge at, mentioned by Albe- 
runi), II. 361. 



N. 

' nadatoac,' a kind of matting, vii. 417. 
Nadamna, Vihara, iii. 11 ; perhaps Narvor in 

S'rinagar, II. 448. 
Nad'hel, Kasmir village, iii. 467 n. 
Nana, i. 29 ; spring deities in Kasmir, 30; 

their worship and popular conception, ib. 

n. ; soek shelter from Garuda, SO ; their 

lake residences, 111; send snow, receive 

oblations, 179; their worship restored, 185; 

carry-off fresh crops by hail, 234, 239 ; 

wield thunderbolts, 259; take form of 
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clouds, iii. 21 ; set free by Meghavfthana, 
25 ; appear as human-faced snakes, iv. 601 ; 
Kasmir a favourite residence of N., II. 367 ; 
N. referred to by Chinese as ' dragons,' ib. 
n;; a Naga carries Jalauka, i. 114: marks 
to recognize a human-shaped Naga, 220 ; 
pool as residence of Naga, 258; vii. 169, 
171 ; see Mahapadma, Susravas, Tak^aka. 

Naga, brother of Tunga, vi. 319; vii. 101, 102. 

Naga, son of Candramukha, vii. 116. 

Naga, treasurer, vii. 275. 

Naga, son of Madhuravat^a, vii. 767. 

Nagaj town prefect of Harsa, vii. 1542. 

Naga, of Khuyusrama, viii. 2098 ; attacked by 
Rftjavadana, 2722 ; is a Dftmarn, 2809 ; 
approaches Bhoja, 2862 ; 'in feud with 
Rftjavadana, 2971 ; imprisoned, 2983; killed 
in royal camp, 2996 ; his brother, 3306. 

Nuga, daughter of Kallana, cousin of Kali-ia, 

vii. 293. 

Naga, cousin of Harsa, vii. 111)8. 

Niigaka, nn attendant of Sussala, viii. 1323 

Niigalata, a Domba girl, v! 360. 

Nuyalekha, daughter of Gargacandra, married 

by King Jayasimha, viii. 1649. 
Nftg&m, Kasmir Pargann, II. 474. 
Nagamatha, near S'rinagar, viii. 673, 782. 
Niigapala, brother of Somapdla, of Rajapuri, 

viii. 619, 624, 635, 1468, 1968, 2216. 

' nagaradhikfta,' ' nagariidhipa,' ' city-prefect,' 

iv. 81 ; vi. 70 n. 
nagarakhaniia, an ingredient of betel, vii. 194. 
Nagarakotta, NagarkOy in Kangra, v. 143- 

144 n. 

Nagarjuna, Bodhisattva, i. 173 ; protects 
Bauddhas, 177 ; his date and connection 
with Kasmir, I. 76. 

Nagarnagar, fort of Akbar at S'rinagar, II. 
447. 

Nagaraffa, officer of Sussala, viii. 664, 1135. 

Nageirara, murderer of Bhoja, vii. 1650; exe- 
cuted, viii. 996. 

Nogrfnna, Nftgftm Pargaya, II. 474. 

Nahuta, mythic king, iv. 521, 649. 

naksatranattiika, used by Kasmir Pundits 
abroad, II. 360 n. 

niimakarman, ceremony, i. 76 n. 

1 nnmbul,' Ks., < Skr. ' nadoalu,' ' marsh,' vii. 
1053. 

Nttnmci, domon, cavo of, iii. 4 r >S. 
Nandii, wife of Gopalavarman, v. 245. 
Nanda, wife of Malls, vii. 1491. 
Nandaka, village, v. 85, 108. 
[Nanrldyceiava, temple, v. 245. 
Narulamafha, v. 245. 

Nandana, Indra's garden, iv. 222; vii. 939. 
Nandana Naga, now Nandan-Sar, II. 393.. 
Nandan-Sar, tern, II. 393. 
N&ndi, canal, v. 86 n. ; II. 415. 
Nandigupta, son of Abhimanyu, crowned king 



NAREN DBAPRABHA . 

of Kasmir, vi. 293 ; destroyed, 311; 331; 

viii. 3438; I. 105. 
Nandiktetra, collection of Tirthas on Haramu- 

kuK i. 36; 148; ii. 170; vii. 646, 964; 

viii. 77, 2365, 2439 ; II. 407 ; see Bhiitesa, 

Jyes^harudra, Haramukufa, Nandisaksetra. 
Nandiksetramilhatmya,its reference toSodara, 

i. 123 n. ; gives account of Ciramocana, 149- 

150 n. 

Nandimukha, son of Candramukha, vii. 116. 
Nandin, S'iva's attendant, legend of, i. 36 n. ; 
107 n. 

Nandipurana, text, i. 123. 

Nandirudra, Tirtha, j. 127 ; see Nandisa. 

Nandisa, S'iva, his Tirtha on Haramuku v a, i. 

36 n. ; 123 ; 150 ; ii. 169 ; Jalauka an Ava- 

tara of, i. 130. 
Nandisaksetra, Tirtha on Haramukuva, i. 118; 

see Nandiksetra. 
Nandisaras, on Mount Haramukh, II. 407. 
Nandisild, a locality, iii. 467. 
Nanga-Parvat, peak, whether visible from 

Panjab plains, II. 298 n. 
'nar,' Ks. for ' Nallah,' < Skr. nada, viii. 595 n. 
Nara, chief in Durvabhisara, iv. 712, Add. 
Nara I. : Kiihnara, king of Kasmir, i, 197 ; 

builds Narapura, 201 ; offends - Naga, 250 ; 

destroyed by Naga, 273 ; 283; legendary 

traditions about him k I. 77. 
Nara II., king of Kasmir, i. 338 ; viii. 3416. 
Naraka, founder of Pragjyotisa, ii. 147 n., 

150 ; called also Bhauma, iii. 68 n. 
Narftn Nag, spring at Buth'ser, i. 107 n. ; v. 

55-59 n. 

Naran Thai, village on Vitasta, II. 403. 
Narapura, city founded by king Nara, i. 201- 

202 n. ; destroyed by Naga, 244-274 ; site 

and legend of, II. 461. 
NarasimhaSrama, supposed Bource of Vitasta, 

11.412. 

Narastan, temple ruins of, II. 461. 
Naravahana, chief of Darvabhisara, v. 209. 
Naravahana, minister of Didda, vi. 196, 221 ; 

keeps faithful, 239, 260; estranged, 267; 

commits suicide, 277. 
Naravahana, ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 

1282. 

Naravarman, ruler of Malava, viii, 228; 641. 
Nar-vav, plain in Vitasta Valley, II. 404 ; see 

Khur-Nar*vav. 
Narondra, in legend of Ephthalite coins, i. 

347 n. ; iii. 383 n. 
Narendrabhaoana, Vihara, i. 98. 
Narendraditya-Khihkhila, king of Kasmir, i, 

847; viii. 3416 ; see KhinkhiTa. 
Narendraditya-Lahkhana, king of Kaimir, 

iii. 383 ; see Lahkhana. 
Narendraprabad, merchant's wife, iv. 17 ; 

married by King Durlabhaka, 38 ; her ions, 

39, 42. 
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Narendraavamin, built by Narendraditya, iii. 
883. 

Narendrehara, temple of S'iva, iv. 88; in 

S'rinagar, vii. 1541, Add. 
Narmada, lihgo-shaped pebbles from, ii. 1S1. 
Nfiru, Tirtha of Ardhanarisvara at, II. 468. 
Narvor, S'rinagar quarter, perhaps old Nada- 

vana, iii. 11 n. ; II. 448. 
Natharam, Paijdit, emigrant from Kasmir, 

I. 61. 

nativity, of King Harsa, vii. 1719-20 n. 
Naubandhana Tirtha, legend of, in Nilamata, 

II. 389 j peak known as its site, 393. 
Naunagara, locality, vii, 358. 
Naunagar Udar, II. 473. 
Naupurasetu, bridge in S'rinagar, II. 451. 
Nanamafha, built by TIccala's queen, viii. 21fl, 

374,2052,2311. 
Nav'piir, quarter in S'rinagar, II. 401. 
navigation, on Vitasta, its importance, II. 414. 
Nayaka, learned Brahman, v. 159. 
Nayana, householder, vii. 494, Con: 
Nepala, king of, iv. 531 ; land of, 554, 679. 
Ngo-mi-t'o-po-wan, monastery named by Ou- 

Vong, iii. 9 n. 
nicknames, of Kasmiris, vii. 281-283 n. ; of 

Yudhi?thira I., i. 360 ; of Sussala, viii. 903 ; 

of Jayasimha, 1446 ; of minister Laknmaka, 

1893. 

night-soil, an object of taxation, I. 113.. 

Nila, lord of Kasmir Nugas, his habitation, i. 
28 ; 182 ; rites revealed by him, 183, 18(5 ; his 
Purftna, 14, 183 ; river produced by, v. 91 ; 
viii. 3367; worshipped at Vernag, 11.496; 
see Nilakunda, Nilamatapurana. 

Nila, son of Bidiila, viii. 1086. 

Nilakunda, habitation of Nilanaga, i. 28 n. ; 
legendary source of Vitasta, II. 411. 

Nilamata Purftna, revealed by Nila Naga, i. 
H; records 'lost' kings, 10; I. 71 ; verse 
quoted from, i. 72 ; gives story of Jyos- 
thosa, 113 n. ; its account of Soclara spring, 
123 n. ; its rites discontinued by Bauddhas, 
178 ; tolls legend of Pisacas, 184 n. ; pre- 
scribes celebration of Buddha's birthday, I. 
9 : a source of information on Kasmir 
Tirthas, II. 376; abstract of contents, 377 ; 
condition of its toxt, ib. ; relates legend of 
Satisaras, 388. 

Nil"nftg, lake in Nagam, II. 474. 

Nilapuia, a territory, vii. 253, 682. 

NiltUoa, Kasmir district, vii. 1(131 ; viii. 424, 
1115,3131. 

' nirguta,' term of doubtful meaning, viii. 976. 

Nirjitavannan, son of Sukhavarman, 251 ; 
nicknamed ' Pangu,' 254 ; guardian of his 
son Pftrtha, 264 ; becomes king, 287 ; de- 
posed, 288 ; viii. 3432 ; I. 102. 

Nirvana, of Buddha, date reckoned from, i. 
172 ; of Rauaditya, iii. 470, 471. 



PADMA. 

Nisada, as designation for boatmen, v. 101. 

Nifpdlaka, Vihara (doubtful name), v. 262. 

nivapa, ceremony, iv. ISO. 

' nivi,' ' hostage,' v. 145 n. 

nomenclature, of Kasmir localities, II. 368. 

Nona, Brahman, viii. 1328. 

Nona, merchant, iv. 11. 

Nona, nurse of Bhoja, viii. 3061. 

Nonaka : Nona, minister of Kalasa, vii. 530, 
671 ; intrigues against Harsa, 683, 720 ; ad- 
vises Utkarsa, 782 ; sets Harsa free, 814 ; 
imprisoned, 863 ; executed, 889. 

Nonmnafha, foundation of, iv. 12. 

Nonaratha, executed by Salhana, viii. 44?> 

Nonika, servant, vii. 481. 

Nonnos, mentions the Kaspciroi (Kasmirtans), 
II. 303. 

Nor, Kasmir canal, old river-bed, II. 330, 421. 

Nfpavali, chronicle of Kscmendra, i. 13. 

Nund-K61 lake, Tirtha, the old Kalodaka, i. 
lL>3n.; 11.407. 

Nurpur Pass, over Pir Pantsal, II. 300, 399. 

Nyahkotaka, adherent of Didda, vi. 346. 

NyayamaQjari, composed by Jayanta, men- 
tions Ghoramiilaka, viii. 1861 n., Corr. 



O 

oath, by sacred libation, see kosa. 
Oda (P), father of Hanumat, iv. 9. 
offices, eighteen, established in Kasriiir, i. 

no. 

offices of state, established by Lalitaditya, iv. 
141-143; tee kampana, Kheri, 'lord of the 
Gate,' padagra, sArhdhivigrahika, rajasthuna. 

Ohind, other form of nonie Ond, II. 338. 

Oja, chief of Malhanahamsas, viii. 1084. 

Oji'manda, Brahman, viii. 900, 1073. 

Ojasa, Dard officer, viii. 2869. 

omens, auspicious, iii. 2^0-222, 230. 

opprobrious proper names, viii. 17. 

ordeal, by footprints, iv. 102 sqq. 

orography, of Kasmir, its importance, II. 392. 

Ou-k'ong, Chinese pilgrim, visits Kasmir from 
Gandhfu a, II. 357 ; records Viharas, it. ■• his 
description of Kasmir mountain routes, 
308 ; on foreign relations of Kasmir, I. 90 ; 
on Turkish rulers of Gandhftra, iv. 140- 
143 n. ; mentions Krtyasrama Vihara, i. 
147 n. ; rofers to Muktapjda, iv. 126 n. ; to 
' Moung-ti ' Vihara, 188 n.; mentions Vihara 
of Cai'ikuna, 211 n. 

Ooana, village, now Uyan, vii. 295; II. 459. 



P. 

Podagra, a state office, vii. 210. 
Padma, Naga (Mahapadma lake), i. 30. 
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Padma, uncle of Cippa v ajayapida, iv. 679 ; 

founds Pailmapura, 695 ; hia wife, 696. 
Padma, councillor, vii. 1505. 
Padmaka, cousin of Bhoja, vii. 1657. 
Padmaka, lord of Vallapura, marries daughter 

to Bhiksacara, viii. 547, 550. 
Padmalekhd, daughter of Lo v hana, viii. 1844. 
Padmamihira, chronicler, i. 17-1S ; I. 25 ; his 

list of kings, i. 86 n. 
Padmapnra, town, now Pumpar, iv. 695: v. 

330; vii. 767, 1362, 1365; viii. 1387, 1413, 

141 8, 1422, 2807 ; its history, II. 459 ; famous 

for its saffron, 428. 
Pudmariija, follower of Tunga, vii. 95. 
Padmaraja, foreign trader, vii. 193, 197. 
Padmarilja, soldier, viii. 2324. 
Padtnarat/ia, chief of Kalinjara, viii. 915, 1923, 

1939, 1974, 1975. " 
Padmasaras, the Volur lake, viii. 2421 ; tee 

Mahapadma, Padma. 
Padmasri, queen of Kalasa, vii. 731. 
Padmairi, Prapa (fountain) of, vii. 75.17. 
Padmasri, daughter of Jayasimha, viii. 3380. 
Padmasi umin, temple, iv. 695 ; vi. 222. 
Padmati, recte Madmati, river name in Ain-i 

Akhari, II. 287. 
Prtdmaeati, queen of Yudhisthira H., iii. 383. 
Pahara, Skr. name of Pohur River, II. 425. 
Paja, S'ahi prince, vii. 274, 566. 
Pajn, Diimara, vii. 1022. 
Pakhli, hill-tract, v. 217 n. ; II. 434. 
Paktyike, of Herodotos, designates Gandh&ra, 

II. 353. 

palace, royal, in S'rinagar, vii. 186-187 ; II. 

451 ; of earlier kings, 452, 
palankins, used in Kasmir, noticed by Albe- 

riini, II. 361. 
' palevata,' ' apple ' (?), vi. 356. 
Pamba Sar, lake, vii. 940 n. 
Pampnr, the ancient Padmapura, iv. 695 n. j 

II. 459. 

Pampiltarat, lake, vii. 91fi ; II. 482. 
Pancncandra, son of Gargacandra, viii. 1121, 

1364; joins Jayasimha, 1393 ; sent to relieve 

Bhfisa, 1478 ; uncle of Parmandi, 1608 ; 

opposes Sujji, 2077 ; his brother, 2506. 
Paficagahvara, valley (Panigabbar), i. 307 n. 
Pahcahattd, now Panzath, v. 24; II. 470; 

Naga of, 412. 
Pancal, nee Pantsal. 

Paficala, > K.4. Pantsal, local name of pass or 

range, II. 396. 
Paficaladova, equivalent of ' Pir Pantsal,' II. 

397. 

Paticaladhivrumatha, hospice on Pir Pantsal, 
montionod by Ksemondra, IT. 396. 

Ptwcalrtt, followers of Arjuna, viii. 1093, 

' paTtcamethamlida,' offices designated as, iv, 
ljfi: 512, 680. 

Pahcanada, PanjAb, iv. 248. 



PAH1HASAPUBA. 

Paneatatra, site, v. 756. 

Pancatarangini, streams, on Amarnath route, 

II. 409. 
PaTicaimta, a chief, viii. 3400. 
paucavimsati, > Ks. puntshu, a monetary 

term, II. 312. 
Panciyrama, now Panz'gam, viii. SlUJf, Coir. : 

II. 486. 
Pancuhu, see Piintshu. 
Pand'chyuk, ruins at, i. 100 n. 
Pandavat, date of, i. 51 ; war of, 82. 
Pamjits, from Kasmir, employed by Alheruni, 

II. 360 ; Kalhana's sympathy with, I. 8. 
Pandretlian, old Puranildhisyhana, probable 

site of Asoka's S'rinagari, i. 104 n. ; iii. 

99 n.; II. 439; phonetic derivation of name, 

440. 

Pa!u/u, 'the Lame,' nickname of Nirjitavar- 
man, v. 254, 264, 277, 281, 283, 287, 292; 
treasures of P., viii. 1954 ; tee Nirjitavar- 
man. 

Pihjini, Jayapida compared to, iv. 635, 637. 

Punjab, its condition after Muhammadan in- 
vasion, viii. 3346-48 ; its river names, ren- 
dered by Ptolemy, II. 411 ; tee Pancanada. 

Pahjaka, an official, viii. 568. 

Panial, Anglo-Indice for Pancal, II. 396 n. 

Paujgabbar, valley, i. 307 n. 

Pantsal, Ks. (Pah. Pancal), < Skr. Paficala, 
designation of mountain-ranges, II. 396 ; tee 
Pir Pantsal. 

Panzath, village, old Pancahaoia, v. 24 n. ; 
Naga of, II. 412. 

Panz'gam, village, old Paficigrama, viii. 3124, 
Corr. : II. 486. 

Panz'nor Nambal, marsh, II. 331, 421. 

Pdpasena, nickname of Kalasa, vii. 962. 

Pdpasudana, Bpring at Kapatesvara Tirtha, i. 
32; vii. 191 ; II. 467. 

' paradhoajah,' banners of Kasmir kings called, 

iii. 78. 

' paradis terrestre des Indes,' fame of Kasmir 

as, II. 356. 
parasol, of Varuna, iii. 54. 
Par'spor, Pargana, derives name from Pariha- 

sapura, II. 300, 477 ; extent of, 333. 
Parepur, hamlot at Trigam, II. 329. 
Pareoitoka, castle, iv. 5, Corr. ; a locality, vi. 

130; viii. 2194; II. 470. 
Pareoitatta, locality, vii. 7607. 
Pargauas, of Kasmir : their number, names 

and limits varying, II. 437 ; list in Loka- 

prakasa, 376 ; tabulated lists of, 493. 
Parihamkemva, image and temple of Visnu, 

iv. 7.95, 202, 275, 323, 326, 334 ; destroyed by 
Harsa, vii. 13U, 1347 ; II. 302 ; statue re- 
stored by Uccaia, viii. 79. 

Parihdtapura, town of Lalitaditya, iv. 194 ; 
identified with Par'spor, ib., Note F; 310, 
395 ; v. 99, 161 ; vi. 218, 253 ; vii. 13, 28, 
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993, 1098, 1326, 1338 ; viii. 79 ; Lalitadityas 
festival at, iv. 242 ; name lives in Par*spor 
Pargana, II. 300; ancient remains described, 
301 ; history of town and temples, 302 ; sites 
of Govardhanadhara and Rfijavihura, 303; 
Muhammadan notices, ib. ; tradition of 
Lalitaditya, ib. ; name used for district 
around town, 333 ; its position accounted 
for, 421 ; history of Par'spor, 477 ; Kul- 
hana's close acquaintance with P., I. 7. 
Pariksit, story of, i. 95. 

' pdiifadt/a,' ' member of Purohita-corpora- 
tion,' 'ii. 132 n. ; v. 4(56 j vii. 13, 1082, 1088 ; 
viii. 709 ; solemn fast held by, 900-902. 

Parmddi : Parmdndi, king of Karnfita, vii. 935, 
1119,1121. 

Parmdntji, son of King Jayasimha, viii. 1608, 
2953. 

Parnotsa, territory of Prunts or Punch, i. 

317 n. ; foundation of town P., iv. 184; vi. 

201, 209, 1300; viii. 633, 914, 917, 1630; 

history of town and district, II. 433. 
Paroffli, river, viii. 2006. 

' par ^ad,' ' Purohita-corporation,' ii. 133; v. 
171. 

'pdrsada,' ' member of Purohita-corporation,' 
ii. 132 n. ; see parisadya. 

Pariha, son of Nirjitavarman, crowned, v. 255; 
his unstable reign, 280; deposed, 287; re- 
stored, 295 ; again deposed, 297 ; murdered 
by his son, 428-438 ; viii. 3432 ; his reign, I. 

102 ; his murder, 103. 

Part ha, son of Dharma, vii. 85; city-prefect, 

107, 108, 109. 
Pdrtha, epic hero, ii. 94 ; viii. 469. 
PdrtMvdvali, chronicle of Holaraja, i. 17-18. 
Parvagupta, minister of Unmattavanti, v. 

421 ; conspires, 422, 423 ; 427, 437 ; vi. 93, 

103 ; in power, 115, 116, 118; kills Samgra- 
madeva, 126; usurps throne, 129; his ad- 
ministration, 136 ; his death, 145-148; mar- 
riage of his daughters, 211 ; 265 ; viii. 1956 ; 
3437 ; I. 104. 

Parvaguptesvara, temple, vi. 137. 

Parvasarkara, murderer of Tui'iga, vii. 81. 

Pdrvati, goddess, marriage of, ni. 443 ; mani- 
fests herself as Vitasta, II. 411. 

Paryuka, Dard minister, viii. 2458, 2468, 2469. 

Pdsika, Thakkura of Lohara, viii. 1828. 

passports, system of, in KaSmir, II. 391. 

Pdsupata, a soct (mahlvratin), i. 17-18; iii. 
267 ; Mat.ha for, v. 404. 

Patdkd, a mare, viii. 1015. 

Patala, son of Bhubhaya, vi. 212. 

Pataihgagrdma, Ka£mir village, viii. 472. 

Pa^an, the old S'amkarapura, v. 156 n. ; II. 
481. 

pafhina, a kind of fish, v. 65. 
Pafta, officer of Harsa, vii. 953, 1001, 1005; 
sent against Uccala, 1305, 1354; deserts 



P19ACAIAPDRA. 

king, 1499; surrenders to Sussala, 1507; 

remains in Kasmir, 1519, 1520. 
Pat(a, relative of Radda, viii. 345. 
Pattana, designation of S'amkarapura, v. 

156 n., 162, 213; its history, II. 481. 
' patfopadhyaua,' an office, v. 397. 
Pafwuri, in old Kasmir, v. 175 n. 
Paundravardkana, city, iv. 421. 
Payech, alleged name of Payer village, II. 

478. 

Payer, village, temple at, II. 473. 
peacock dance, of Mummuni, iii. 334. 
pearls, supposed origin of, iii. 202. 
pedestrians, Kasmirians reputed as, II. 352. 
pedigree, of Lohara family, I. 145. 
Peliasa, village in Vitasta Valley, v. 225 n. ; 
see Buliasa. 

Persian chronicles, of Kasmir, II. 374 ; his- 
torical details effaced in, I. 29. 

Phftkh, Pargana, called Phakhuva by S'ri- 
vara, II. 452. 

Phalaha (?), locality, viii. 51!,. 

Pkalapura, town founded by Lalitaditya, iv. 
184 : 673; territorial subdivision, v. 99; II. 
334, 479. 

Phalguifa Bhatta, favourite of Ksemagupta, 
vi. 162, 168, 179; ousted by Didda from 
ministership, 194, 197, 198; exiled, 201, 
209 ; recalled, 284 ; death, 314 ; 348. 

Phalgunaka, friend of YaSaskara, v. 473. 

Phulla, ancestor of Lohara family, vii. 1282, 

Phullapura, uncertain locality, viii. 1331, 1843, 
1964. 

pigeons, forbidden food, ii. 62 n. 

pilgrimage, places of, in Ka6nu'r, named by 
Kalhana, II. 367 ; pilgrimage to Svayumbhu, 
i. 34 n.'; II. 485 ; to Taksaka Naga, i. 222; 
to Haramukiitagaiiga, II. 407; to Amar- 
nath Tirtha, 409; to Suresvari, 455; to 
VijaycsVara, 464 ; pilgrimages of Kasmirians 
abroad, I. 10!) n. 

Pimma/d, river {?), vii. 1124. 

Piiicadcva, royal officer, viii. 1432 ; commands 
watch-station, 1577; defends Sujji, 2142; 
defends STirapura, 2803. 

Pinddraka Naga, pool of, vii. 169. 

' pindariddhi,' term of doubtful meaning, vii. 
1133 n. 

Pir, as designation for ' pass,' origin of term, 
11.397. 

Tir Pantslll Pass, route leading to, i. 302 n. ; 
II. 394 ; its hospice mentionod by Ksemen- 
dra, 396; old name Paficaladhnra, 396; 
designated as Paficftladova, 397 ; its * Pir,' 
398. 

Pir Pantaal Rango, its natural features, II. 

392 ; its central elevation, 398. 
Pirs, Muhammadan saints worshipped on 

mountains, II. 397. 
Pisdcakapura, village, v. 469. 
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PISACAS. 

PiSacas, Kasmir freed from, i. 184 n. ; popular 

custom as to, iv. 710 n. 
' piiitaia; term for ' demon,' iii. 76. 
pitakosa, see kosa. 

' pitha,' base of sacred image, ii. 126 ; iii. 360, 

454, 468 j iv. 274 ; v. 46 n. 
Pifhadevi, a form of Durga, v. 4~4- 
Pittha : Pitthaka, son of Devesvara, vii. 1632 ; 

viii. 214. 
Pitthardja, S'ahi prince, vii. 274. 
Plaksaprasravana, forest, iv. 387. 
poets, Kalhana's praise of, i. 3-5, 45-47. 
Pohur, Kasmir river, II. 425. 
Po-liu, Baltistan, route to, II. 358 j ' Great ' 

and ' Little,' 435. 
poll-tax, of Kasmir Brahmans, II. 318. 
popular etymology, royal names due to, i. 

86 n. ; of local names) ii. 134 n. ; II. 395 ; 

464 ; in Mahatmyas, 381 ; of name Krtya- 

srama, i. 147 n. ; of name Gud'suth, 166 n. ; 

of name Har"parvat, iii. 339-349 n. ; II. 

443 ; of name Vij'bror, 464. 
population, density of, in Kasmir, II. 437. 
porridge, of pulverized gold, ii. 256 ; v. 17. 
Poskar, hill-spur, II. 476. 
1 potdsa,' an ingredient of betel, vii. 1124. 
Prabhdkaradena, minister of Gopalavarman, 

v. 230, 472; paramour of Sugandha, viii. 

1953. 

Prabhdkarasvdmin, temple, v. 30. 
Prabhdkaravarman, minister of Avantivarman, 
v. 30. 

Prabhavnkacarita, of Hemacandru, notice of 

Kasmir in, II. 286. 
Pradjfumna, Har*parvat called hill of, iii. 460 ; 

vii. 1616. 

Prdajyotisa, town, iv. 171 ; king of, ii. lift ; 

viii. 2811. 

Prajdpati, divine purohita, iii. 443. 
Prdjidhara, chief, brother of Ghatotkaca, viii. 
3398. 

Prdjimathikd, near Dud'khut Pass, perhaps 
present Vijje Marg, vii. 1171 n., 1162; II. 
406. 

Prajji, a Saindhava, made lord of ' Gate,' viii. 
1042 ; brother of Suiji, 1046 ; fights for 
Sussala, 1088; his high character, 1149. 

Prajji, uncertain person, viii. 3400. 

Prajndditya, namo of Uurlabhavardlmna, iii. 
494. 

Prajyabhayta, author of Rajavalipataka, II. 

373 ; his ignoranco of old local names, 374. 
prakaras, quadrangles of Kasmir temples, i. 

105. 

Prakdiadevi, queen of Candrapida, iv. 79. 
PrakdHkdvihdra, iv. 79. 
Prakafa, brother of Tunga, vi. 319. 
Prakata, son of Kaliya, viii. 1659. 
Pramadakantka, Guru, vii. 276. 
Pramoda, lord of Mathura, iv. 513. 



PRAVABASENA. 

Prang, site of Ciramocana, i. 140-150 n. ; II. 
489. 

'prapd,' 'drinking place,' vii. 122 j of Pad- 

masri, vii. 1581. 
Prdsa, son of Sahasramahgala, viii. 501 ; enters 

Kaa'mir, 636 ;- delivered to Sussala, 566. 
Prasasta, a Mahattama, vii. 438. 
Praiastakalasa, son of Rajakalasa, minister of 

Kalasa, vii. 572, 698; sets Harsa free, 814 ; 

imprisoned, 865 ; re-installed, 888 ; retained 

by Uccala, viii. 186 ; his nephew, 570. 
Prasaatardja, a Lavanya, vii. 1255. 
Pramstardja, helpmate of Utpala, viii. 1282, 

1308, 1314. 

' pra&asti,' ' laudatory inscription,' i. 15 ; Kal- 
hana's study of, I. 26 ; record about Gopa- 
ditya taken from, i. 344 ; I. 79. 

Pi atdpa, son of Utkarsa, viii. 10. 

Pratdpacakravartin, epithet of Harsa, vii. 
1162. 

Pratdpdditya I., king of Kasmir, ii. 5; viii. 

3417 ; I. 80. 
Pratdpdditya II.-Durlabhaka, king of Kasmir, 

iv. 8 ; see Durlabhaka. 
Pratdpayaurita, shrine of, vii. 1638. 
Pratdpapdla, step-brother of Nagap&la, viii. 

619. 

Pratapapura, now Tapar, iv. 10 1 viii. 820 j II. 
482. 

PratdpaMa-Sildditya, of Malava, restored by 

Pravarasena, iii. 830. 
' pratistha,' ' consecration,' rules for, iii. 360- 

351 n. 

' pratii{hdid8ana,' ' edicts recording consecra- 
tions,' i. 15. 

Pravarapura, story of its foundation, iii. 339- 
349 n. ; its identity with S'rinagar, ib. ; 
name still used, ib. ; abbreviated from 
Pravarasenapura, t*. ; attempt to burn Pr., 
iv. 311, 315 ; its foundation by Pravarasena 
a historical fact, I. 64 ; name reproduced in 
T'ang Annals, II. 357; survival of name, 
442. 

Pravaratena I.-S're»tha>ena, king of Kasmir, 
iii. 97 ; possessed of supernatural powers,' i. 
190; his residence In Puranadhis v nana, viii. 
2408 ; gee S'resyhasena. 

Pravarasena II., birth of, iii. 109 ; goes abroad, 
123; hears of Mfttrgupta, 265; goes to 
Kasmir, 280; marches through Trigarta, 
285; meets Matrgupta, 288 ; his generosity, 
319 ; his expeditions abroad, 324-335 ; 
founds Pravarapura, 336-363 ; builds Pra- 
varesvara temple, 350 ; ascends to heaven, 
874 ; iv. 311 ; his city, viii. 2408 ; 3420; his 
date as assumed by Kalhana, I. 66 ; evidence 
supporting his historical existence, 84 ; his 
coins, 85 ; II. 319. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha composed for a 
king called, iii. 129 n. 
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PRAVARA8ENAPDRA. 

Pravarasonapura, full name of Pravarapura. 

iii. 339-349 n. 
Pravaresa : Pravarehara, temple founded by 

S'res v hasena, iii. 99, 100. 
Pravaresa : Pravareivara, temple of Pravara- 

sena II. at S'rinagar, iii. 350; its linga, 

372; its ruined gate, S7S; vii. 109; its site, 

II. 447. 

' pravesab/tdgika,' an official post, viii. 278. 
pravrajyd, of Buddhist monks in Kasmir, i. 
171. 

praya, see prayopavesa. 

Prayaga, Tirtha at Allahabad, Jayapicla's 
visit to, iv. 414; its shifted position, II. 
335. 

Prayaga, Tirtha on Vitasta, iv. 391 n. ; II. 

335. 

Prayaga, servant of Harsa, vii. 682 ; saves 
Harsa from poison, 690 ; 749 ; discovers 
plot, 1019 ; has Dhammata murdered, 1045; 
restrains Harsa, 1074; advises Harsa, 1586, 
1588; accompanies Harsa's flight, 1621 ; 
procures food for Harsa, 1665 ; falls fighting 
for king, 1710. 

prdyascitta, penances for defilement, v. 400. 

prayopavesa : praya, ' solemn fast,' iv. 82, 99 ; 

v. 408; vi. 25,336,343; vii. 13, 1088, 1157, 
Kill ; viii. 51, 110, 658, 709, 768, 808, 939, 
2224, 2733, 2739 ; officers watching cases of, 

vi. 14 ; Kalhana's views on, I. 36. 
Preman, son-in-law of Saihgramariija, vii. 11, 

33. 

Preman, foster-brother of Jayasiriiha, viii. 

1349 ; made governor of Lohara Castle, 

1631 ; loses castle, 1814 ; fails to recover it, 

1828, 1830 ; 1933. 
' prime-ministership,' its designations, vi. 199 

n. ; passages mentioning ollicn, iv. 81, Curr. ; 

vi. 333 ; vii. 208, 364, 568, 923 ; viii. 862, 

2300, 2460, 2471. 
propor names, opprobrious, vii. 1008 n. 
proverb, " soiling snow on Himalaya," iii. 138; 

viii. 3102; on character of neighbouring 

races, 1531 ; Kasmiri proverbs alluded to, 

v. 401 n. ; vii. 1115 n. ; 1226 r.. ; viii. 148 n. ; 

2546 n. ; about Rftjanaka Ratnakaiiyha's 

writing, I. 47 n. 
Pl'thd, son of, vii. 585. 
Pfthimcandra, lord of Trigarta, v. l!)! h 
Pfthivydp'ula, king of Kasmir, iv. 399 ; viii. 

3425 ; I. 93. 
Pythivydplila, othor namo of Sariigriimapida 

II., iv. 675. 
Pflhvigiri, fort, vii. 1152. 

Pl thvihara, Dlimara of S'amMi, fights for Sus- 
sala, viii. 591 ; guards routes, 627 ; flees from 
Sussala, 647 ; defeats royal troops, 672 ; 
gains fresh victory, 712; attacks S rinagar, 
732 ; his troachery, 780 ; quarrels with 
Mallaliostha, 876 , marries daughter to 



'rab sasnu.' 

Bhiksacara, 878; fights for Bh., 936; at- 
tacks S'urapura, 967 ; fights before S nna- 

?ar, 1006; retires, 1038 ; besieges S'rinagar, 
075; retires with Bhiksu, 1124; attacks 
S'rinagar, 1158; his death alluded to, 1149 
n. ; sons of, 2271, 21)96 ; account of his rise, 
I. 120; his struggles for Bhiksacara, 121. 
Prthoipdta, lord of Rajapuri, vi. 349, 352. 
Pythvipdla. nephew of Kamaliya, viii. 1093, 

1195, 2316. 
Pfthvirdja, father of Vijayaraja, viii. 2227. 
Prints, modern Ks. name of Parnotsa, iv. 

184 n. ; see Parnotsa. 
Ptolemy, knows Kasmir as Kaspeira, II. 351 ; 
his latitudes and longitudes, 352 ; his 
phonetic rendering of Panjab river names, 
411. 

Pulastya, legend of R?i, II. 273. 

Punch, hill-territory, the ancient Parnotsa, iv. 
184 n. ; see Parnotsa. 

puns, of Kalhana, i. GO ; iii. 307 : 415 n. 

puntshu, " Twenty-fiver," monetary term 
(Abu-l-Fazl's Pancuhii), II. 311 ; coins repre- 
senting its valuo, 315. 

punya, Kalhana's belief in, I. 35. 

Pitnydkara, clerk, vii. 6. 

-pura, in Kasmir local names, II. 368. 

forttyiirlhittMna,'tho old capital,'now Pandre- 
vliaii, iii. 00 ; i. 104 n. ; temple at, v. 267 ; 
romains of sito, II. 440. 

Puranas, Kasmir mentioned in, II. 365. 

Purohitas, corporations of, ii. 132; see parsad, 
pfirisadya ; Purohitas of Kasmir Tirthas 
(tlitin n |»tt'), II. 380; their traditions on 
Kasmir localities, 383 ; P. of Parihasapura, 
302^ ; Kalhana's contempt for P., I. 19. 

-pfu- : piir, < Skr. -pura, in Kasmir local names, 
It. 372. 

Pusltaraniiga, near Poskar, II. 470. 
Piisyiinaniiila, now Pusiana, viii. 959, 1038, 

157H ; its history, II. 398. 
' p>'it-s/lq;' moaning of verb, i. 309 n. 



Q- 

quadrangles, of Kasmir temples, i. 105 n. 

{ prdkdra) ; of Rajavihara, iv. 200; of 

Par'spor temples, 204 ; II. 301 ; Ma v ha 

forming a quadrangle, i. 105. 
quivering tree, of HaT'thal village, IT. 476. 
quotation, from Nilamata, i. 72 ; from Vitas- 

tilmah., vii. 473 ; from Bhagavadgita, viii. 

2250. 



R. 

< Rab Sasnu,' a monetary value in Kasmir, 
(Abii-1-Faf.l), II. 316 n. 
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Ra.lda, son of Sadda, minister, viii. 183 ; 256 ; 
conspires against Uccala, 278, 290 ; strikes 
Uccala, 316 ; ascends throne for one night, 
342 ; killed, 346 ; had taken name ' S'ankha- 
rftja,' 350; 3443; I. 118. 

JtnMadevi , queen of Jayasiriiha, viii. 3241, 
3330; her sons, 3371; her piety, 3382; 
3399. 

Rayhu, epic hero, i. 191 ; iii. 473. 
rfihdari, system of frontier guards known as, 
II. 391. 

Rdhila, minister of Sussala, viii. 1304, 1317. 
Rahu, demon, allusion to story of, viii. 2025 n. 
Raja, daughter of, vii. 1487. 
' rdjadhdni.' ' palace,' in S'rinagar, II. 4/51. 
Riijudhfmi, name of Ma^ha, vii. 961. 
Rajat/in, fort in Rajapuri, vii. 1270; mentioned 

by Alberuni, II. 298. 
Riijakrt, son of Bhutikalasa, vii. 26. 
Rajttka, son of S'iirapala, viii. 324. 
Rd/aka, brother of Bhojaka, Damara, viii. 

2741, 2745. 

Riijakalaia, minister, vii. 22, 24 ; father of 

Prasastakalasa, 572. 
Rdjahtlabhatta, soldier, vi. 246, 249. 
Rdjalaksmi, daughter of Gargacandra, married 

to Sussala, viii. 460, 1444. 
Rdjalakpni : Rajyairi, daughter of Jayasiriiha, 

viii. 3380, 3399. 
Rajamaitgala, lord of 'Gate,' viii. 1634. 
Rdjdna, > Ks. Rt)n', a ' Krum ' name, viii. 

766 n. 

Rdjdnaka, title, vi. 117 ; 261 ; variisastuti of 
Rajanaka family, iv. 489 n. 

Rdjdnardfikd, now quarter of Ran'vor, viii. 
70G, 768, 899; II. 4-51. 

Rajapuri, territory, now Rajauri, vi. 2X6, 348, 
349,351; vii. 105, 267, 533, 539, 541, 546, 
074, 578, 589, 967, 96H, 972, 976, 977, 978, 
991, 1017, 1150, 1256, 1293; viii. 289, 884, 
1266, 1271, 1463, 1465, 1632, 2044, 2040; its 
history, II. 433 ; included in Darvabhisara, 
i. 180 n. ; inhabited by Khasas, 317 n. ; 
deceitfulness of its people, vii. 1261 ; viii. 
2889 ; tributary to Kasmir in Hiuen Tsiang's 
time, I. 87 ; pays tribute to Didda, 100 ; 
pays tribute to Uarsa, 113. 

Rdjaraja, son of king Ananta, vii. 180. 

Rdjaraja, p&mara, viii. 1992. 

rdjasamvdhana, name of an impost, v. 192. 

rdjasthana, a state office, vii. 001. 

Rdjataraht/ini , " River of Kings," Kalhana's 
work called, i. 24; viii. 3149; i.-viii. Colo- 
phons ; how it differs from the Caritas, I. 
4 ; conceived sis a Kavya, 22 ; Its didactic 
features, 23; its rhetorical ornaments, 38; 
its orations anil dialogues, 39 ; obscurities 
of its style and terminology, 40 ; written 
for contemporaries, 41; completed by Kal- 
hana, 42; want of revision in latter portions, 



43 ; defects and corruptions of last two 
Books, 44 ; earlier editions of text, 45 ; 
codex archetypus discovered by Biihler, ib. ; 
Becured for Stein's edition, 46; its writor 
Rajunaka Ratnakaiitlia, ib. ; condition of its 
text, 48 ; critical value of glossos in cod. 
arch. A, ib.; the glossator A, identified, 49; 
text collated by A„ ib. ; discovery of Lahoro 
MS. X, 50 ; text of L, 51 ; explanation of its 
independent readings, 52 ; critical constitu- 
tion of translated text, 54 ; edition of P. 
Diirgaprasfula, 55; chronological system of 
Rfljatar., 56-70 ; analysis of Rftjatar. as a 
historical source, 71-130; earlier translators 
and annotators, Preface. 

Rajatarangini, chronicle of Jonaraja, II. 373. 

Rajauri, territory, the old Rajapuri, vi. 286 n. j 
II. 364 ; see Rftjapuri, Rajawari. 

Rdjavadana-Balahara, son of Tejas, takes up 
cause of Bhoja, viii. 2095; sends son to 
Bhoja, 2718; subsidized by Bhoja, 2768 1 
distrusted by Trillaka, 2792 ; fights against 
Dhanya, 2852 ; not a Lavanya, 2869 ; de- 
ceives royal officers, 2894; makes peace, 
2906; Becures Bhoja, 2916; in power, 2962 ; 
2966 ; feud with N&ga, 2971 ; causes im- 
prisonment of Naga, 2987; his character, 
2993; deceived by Bhoja, 3059; attempts 
to retain Bhoja, 3134 ; his rising, 3305 ; 
Kalhana's regard for him, 1. 20. 

Rajavalipataka, chronicle of Prajyabha^to and 
S'uka, II. 373. 

Rajavihiira, at Parihasapura, iv. 200; vii. 
1335 ; its probable Bite, II. 303. 

Rajavira, wrongly Sanskritized form of name 
Rajauri, II. 374. 

Rajawari (Rajauri), noticed by Alberuni, vi. 
286 n. ; II. 298, 304. 

Rajcv'ara, minister, vii. 223. 

rajfiicakra, worshipped in Kasmir, i. 122 n. ; 
see matrcakra. 

Rajolaka, village of Ruzul, II. 470. 

Riijyairi, see Rajalaksmi. 

Rakclmteia, Linga called, iv. 214. 

Rakka, Brahman-soldier, v. 424; commander- 
in-chief, vi. 170; his intrigues, 197, 202; 
259; his death, 284 ; his sons, 321, 342. 

Rakkajayddeii, image of goddess, v. 420. 

Rnkkaka, lord of tho 'Gate,' viii. 178. 

Rdktasa, shows site of Pravarapura, iii. 342 ; 
his limb forms embankment, 346 ; Raksasas 
work for Jayapida, iv. 603, 505, 506. 

Raktika, follower of Bhiksu, viii. 1751, 1768, 
1760, 1774. 

Ral/ia, son of Malla, vii. 1487. 

Ralhana, grandson of Tanvahga, vii. 1053. 

Rama, epic hero, iii. 473 ; story of his exile, viii 
1808-9 n. ; imago made by R. ,iv. 274; 041. 

Rama, attendant of TilakaBimha, viii. 783 

Ramacara, iiame of Balarauia, viii. 2926. 
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RAMADEVA. 

Rdmadeva, relative of Prabhakaradeva, v. 

239 ; grand-uncle of Yasaskara, vi. 91. 
Rdmadeva, killed by Kalasa's soldicra, vii. (5715. 
Rdmala, pretendor, viii. 216. 
Ruma/ck/iu, wife of Kalasa, vii. 256. 
Ramanya, Nagi of Rembyar' river, i. 26S ; 

legend of, II. 41.5. 
Ramatwdfavi, river Rembyar*, i. 265; course 

of, II. 415. 
Rdmapdla, father of Sahajika, viii. 1035. 
Rfimariidan, village ; iii. 467 n. 
Rumi'israma, Tirtha, II. 274. 
Rfimfisrama, Sanskritized name of Ramuh, II. 

384. 

Rdmnsvtimin. Visnu image, iv. 275 ; destroyed, 
327, 334, 335. 

Rdmafa, a grammarian, v. 29. 

Rilmatirtha, of Nilamata, II. 274. 

Rdmavardhana, minister, vi. 126. 

Ramdyana, its recital in one day, i. 1GG ; vii. 
1728; studied by Kalhana, I. 11. 

Ramuh, the old Rfimusa, ii. 55 n. 

Ramu*a, the modern Ramuh, ii. 55; viii. 
2813 (text Ramasa); II. 474; Tirtha near 
Gangodbheda, 274. 

Raifdditya, king of Kasmir, called Tunjina, 
iii. 386 ; in former birth wooes Bhramara- 
vfisini, 392; marries her as Ranarambha, 
434 ; consecrates Ranesvara, 439-458 ; other 
foundations, 460; commands underworld, 
465; obtains Nirvana, 470 ; viii. 3421,3422; 
extravagant length of his reign, I. 63 ; 
folklore character of traditions about him, 
86. 

Randditya, chamberlain, vii. 232, 234. 

Ranajmrasvdmin, temple, iii. 462. 

Randrambhd, queon of Ranaditya, embodi- 
ment of S'akti, iii. 391, 431 ; works miracle, 
454 ; gives magic spell, 465. 

Raqarambhntlem, temple, iii. 460. 

Rnnurambhasrdmiv , temple, iii. 460. 

Ranasvdmin, shrine of Visnu at S'rinagar, iii. 
Jf>4, 457 ; v. 395 ; vii. 1096 ; its probable posi- 
tion, II. 447. 

Ranaviresvara temple, at Jammu, ii. 128- 
129 n. 

Ranbir Singh, Maharaja of Kasmir, builds 
new temple of VijayesVara, i. 105 n. ; his 
survey of Kasmir Tirthas, II. 384. 

Ranesvara : Ranesa, Hiiga and shrine of, iii. 
JfiS, 457, 463; vi. 71 ; vii. 115. 

Raiiya, a pomba singer, v. 354, 397-399. 

' raw/ajntha,' of a temple, vii. 109. 

Rniir/rtDdfa, place of Blioja's murder, vii. 1G53. 

Kangaviiyi, name of forest, now Raug'vor, 
11.280. 

Rim', Ks. Krflm name, < Skr. Rajana, vrji. 

756 n. 

Rrui'viir, quarter in S'rinagar, viii. 756 n.; II. 
450: ace RajflnavAyikn 



HILHAKA. 

Ranjit Singh, defeated on Tos'maidan route, 
II. 299 n. 

rare words, used by Kalhana, i. 213 n. ; iii. 
172 n., 326 n. ; iv. 549 n. ; v. 15 n., 145 n., 
267-268 n. ; vii. 668 ; viii. 143 n., 147 n., 975, 
1346, 3131, 3149. 

Rustrakiita dynasty, iv. 152 n. 

Rat'sun, Kasmir village, II. 477. 

Raiisena, king of Colas, iii. 432. 

Rritna, minister, iv. 711. 

Rntim, soldier, viii. 1079. 

Ratnacii<)anfiga, i. 30 n. 

Rntnddei i, qneen of Jayasirhha, viii. 2402 ; her 

Matha and Vihilra, 2433. 
Rntnitkalasa, brother of Prasastakalasa, vii. 

590. 

Ratnakantha Rajanaka, writer of codex arche- 
typus of Rujat., I. 46 ; his compositions, 
ib. n. ; MSS. from his hand, 47 n. 

Ratnakara, Kasmir poet, v. 34 ; writes Hara- 
vijaya under patronage of B; haspati, I. 96. 

Ratnaprablia, queen of Pravarasena II., iii. 
379. 

Ratndpura,now I tatanpor, founded by Ratnil- 
devi, viii. 2434 ; II. 474. 

Ratnasataka, by Rfijfinaka Ratnakanyha, I. 46. 

Ratnasvamvt, temple, iv. 711. 

Ratnavali, Vihiira in honour of, iii. 476. 

Ratnaom dhnna, son of S'iira, v. 40; chamber- 
lain, 128; builds Katnavardhanesa, 163. 

Rntnaimrdhanem, tomplo of S'iva, v. 163. 

Ra(td, Karnata princess, iv. I. r i2. 

Rauhitaka, country, iv. 11, 12. 

Rdvana, king of Kasmir, i. 193, 196; viii. 
3413. 

Rfn-nnn, mythic king of Lahkit, lingas in pos- 
session of, iii. 446, 447. 

R/njyO ea{{n , servant of Malla, vii. 1480. 

Rai/j/dniftri, attendant of Uccala, viii. 322. 

Ruzdiin, Kasmir family name, equivalent of 
Rfijfinaka, vi. 117 n. 

reclamation of land from Volur, II. 421. 

Rembyfir' river, old Ramanya v avi, i. 263 n. ; 
11. 415; valley of, 394. 

Reva, stream, iii. 240. 

revenue, S'ariikaravarman's administration of, 
v. 717-/77; collected in kind, II. 327. 

rice, its cultivation in Kasmir, II. 427; time 
of harvest, ii. 18 n. ; l ice, prices in Kasmir, v. 
116-117, 271; II. 325; rice used as sub- 
sidiary currency, 327. 

Rilhana, minister, viii. 1005 ; fights for Sussala, 
1087; posted at S'urapura, 1266, 1404: in 
charge of Khori, 1624 ; sent against Lohara, 
1 836 ; conciliated with Su j ji, 1 985; brings back 
SanjapMa, 2050 ; sent to kill Ulhana, 2163 ; 
fights Kosyhosvara, 2205 ; employed against 
Mall arjiina, 2266; his pious foundations, 
2403; fights rebel IVimaras, 2743; sent 
against Catuska, 2758 ; lights Lo v haka, 
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2810; treats for Bhoja's person, 2988; sent 
to Bhoja by king, 3082 ; proceeds to Pftflci- 
grama, 3124; his brother Sumanas, 8355; 
pious gifts of, 3364 ; Kalhana's relations to, 
I. 20. 

Rilhaneavara, shrine, viii. 2409. 

Riiicana, Bhnutta, invades Kasmir by Zoji- 
La route, II. 408, 490. 

river system, of Kasmir, II. 411; river-com- 
munication in Kasmir, 414. 

Rohana, Mount, iii. 72. 

Rohitaka, mentioned by Alberuni, iv. 11 n. 

Rohtak, suggested identification of, iv. 11 n. 

rope-bridges, their use in Kasmir, viii. 407 n. 

' rora,' term of doubtful meaning, v. 15 n. 

rosaries, of ascetics, ii. 127. 

' rudhabhdrodhi,' Begar, forced carriage of 
loads, v. 174; vii. 1088. 

' rudhisabda,' grammatical term, iii. 76. 

Rudra, treasurer of Salhnna, viii. 473. 

Rudra, demon, vii. 1641. 

Rudraganga, spring, v. 44-45 n. 

Rudrapala, S'iihi prince, refugee in Kasmir, 
vii. 144: Ananta's favourite, 153; fights 
Darda, 168; his victory, 176; his death, 
178; viii. 1149. 

Rudresvara, shrine, viii. 3390. 

Riipri Pass, on Pir Pantsftl, II. 393. 

Rum, demon, vii. 1707. 

Ruzul, village, old Rftjola, II. 470. 



S. 

i of Skr., becomes Ks. h, i. 100 n. ; when pre- 
served in KS., ib. 

Sabhapati, of JayApida, iv. 495. 

S'aci, mother of S'acinara, i. 99 n. ; viii. 3411. 

Sacinara, king of Kasmir, i. 99; viii. 3411;. 
his relationship to Asoka, I. 75. 

sacred diagram (yantra), iii. 350; »<« matrcakra. 

' Sadabarat,' modern term for endowments, i. 
347 ... 

Sadangula, Naga, occupying Volur lake, II. 

' 424. 

Sadarhadvana, perhaps Harvan, i. 173; re- 
mains found at site, II. 455. 

Sadasiva, form of S'iva, v. 41, 163; Surya- 
mati's temple in S'rinagar called, vii. 181, 
186, 673 ; viii. 934, 1125. 

Sadasivapura, in S'rinagar, vii. 186-187 n. 

Sadbhavasri , goddess, iii. 353. 

Sad/fa, brother of Janakacandra, Damara, viii. 
33 ; see Saddacandra. 

Sadda, common soldier, father of Radda, viii. 
183. 

Sadda, Kayastha, viii. 258; descendant of 
Lavaca, 263 ; employed aa treasurer, 276 ; 
conspires against Uccala, 298, 300, 308 ; kills 
U., 328 ; flees, 351 ; executed, 443. 



SAHI. 

Saddacandra, father of Hasta, viii. 648, 3316 ; 
see Sadda. 

' sadhaka,' a kind of famulus, in Tantric rites, 
iii. 2GS, 270 ; vi. 12 n. 

Sadrun valley, a route to Lohara, II. 295. 

saffron, of Kasmir, i. 4%: cultivation origi- 
nates from Taksaka Naga, 220 n. ; II. 428 ; 
saffron-pomade, vj. 120; saffron-ointment, 
as a prerogative, viii. 1897. 

Sugara, foster-brother of Sariigramaraia, vii. 
135. 

Sahadeva, Rajaputra, viii. 198; father of 

Kalhana, 926 ; of Ulhana, 2171. 
Sahaja, relative of Kalasa, vii. 674. 
Sahaja, assistant of Visva, viii. 2476. 
Sahaja, concubine of Utkarsa, vii. 850, 853, 

857. 

Sahaja, daughter-in-law of Malla, vii. 1487. 
Sahaja, queen of Susaala, viii. 1932, 1968 n. 
Sahajapala, king of Rajapuri, vii. 533. 
Sahajapd/a, lord of Vartula, viii. 639. 
Sahajapala : Sahajika, son of Ramap&la, 

descendant of Bhavnka, viii. 1085, 1326, 

1520. 

Sahajika, see Sahajapala. 

' sahasra,' < Ks*. ' sasiin,' a monetary term, II. 

312. 

Sahasra, see Sahasramangala. 

Sahasrabkakla, name of a festival, iv. 243. 

tahasralihgl, carvod from rock, ii. 129. 

Sahasramangala : Sahasra, vii. 1018 ; alluded 
to, viii. 371 n.; exiled, 600; his intrigues, 
534 ; 642, 544 ; his son, 566. 

Sa/ielaka, mndo Mahattama, vii. 1105; urges 
attack on Dards, 1170; commander-in- 
chief and dvarapati, 1319; 1367, 1358; 
turned out of office, viii. 93 ; envoy of 
Salhana, 440 ; joins Sussala, 457 ; removed 
from office, 660. 

S'Ahi, rulers of Udabhanda, identical with 
'Shahiyas of Kabul,' iv. 14S; v. 232'233, 
238 ; Alberiini's account of Hindu Shahiyas, 
II. 336; later history of dynasty, 337; 
Udabhanda, their capital, now Und, 338; 
greatness and fall of dynasty, vii. 66, 69 ; 
I. 107 ; S'ahi princes mentioned under 
Lalitaditya, 89; Lalliya S'ahi, Alberiini's 
" Kallar," v. 155; Bhima S'ahi, grandfather 
of Queen Didda, vi. i77, 178 ; founds Bhima- 
kesava, vii. 1081; TrilocanapMa S'ahi, 
struggles with Hammira, vii. ^7-ff9,- Thak- 
kana, a S'ahi chief, vi. 230; S'ahi princes, 
refugees in Kasmir, vii. 144 y 178, 274 ; their 
fame, II. 337 ; S'ahi princess, daughter-in- 
law of Tuhga, vii. 103 ; S'ahi princesses, 
married to Harsa, 956, 1470; viii. 227; 
their heroic death, vii. 1550, 1671 ; continued 
use of name S'ahi by Ksattriyas, iii. 332 n. ; 
viii. 3230. 

Sain Yidyadhara, Dard chief, vii. 913. 
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SAHIBRA8I. 

Sahibram, Pandit, notices Sodara spring, 
i. 123 n. ; notices S'firada Tirtha, II. 288 ; 
his 'revised' text of Nilamata, 377 ; his 
Tirthasaiiigrah.i and its local names, 383, 
384. 

Sdhya, village, viii. 1215. 

Saindhava, people from Indus region (Salt 
Range), viii. 1042, 1SCS, 2007. 

Sairu-l-mawazi' Pain, Kasmir Pargana, in- 
cludes old Phalapuia, II. 334; 47'J. 

Sahu-l-mawazi' Balil, Kasmir Pargana, II. 
474. 

S'aiva cult, Kalhana attached to, I. 8 : King 
Jalauka's relations to, 75 ; Mihirakula's 
leanings towards, i. 289 n. ; I. 79. 

Sajja : Sajjaka, S'rngiira son of, viii. 2461, 
2409, 2480. 

Sajjaka, follower of Malla, vii. 1480. 

Sajjaka, soldier, burns body of Sussala, viii. 
1459. 

Sajjaka, superintendent of S'eda oflice, viii. 

570 ; defeated by Prthvihara, 672. 
Sajjala, son of Sujji, viii. 2181. 
Sajjana, a cavalier, viii. 1416. 
Siaka era, i. 52. 

S'akas, destroyed by Vikramaditya, ii. G; iii. 
128. 

S'akaca, personal name (?), v. 177. 
S'dkala, town in Panjab, v. 150 n. ; its sup- 
. posed identity with SdyynXn, ib. 
S'aktamayha, now Hufmar, II. 405. 
&"akti, of Visnu, embodied in Runiirambliii, iii. 
391, 471. 

S'aktis, worshipped as ' Mothors,' i. 122 n. 
Saktisena, fathor-in-law of Mahiman, vi. 216, 
217. 

Salami, ancestor of Asoka, i. 101. 

Sdhya, Uuddha called, i. 1^1. 

S'dkyaahhha, Huddha, i. 172. 

Sdla, king^f Campa, vii. 21,1. 

salarios in old Kasmir, ostimatc of their 

value, II. 327. 
S'dldsthala, a locality, vii. 159; perhaps 

Hal"thal, II. 470. 
salo profits, of tcmplc6, v. 108. 
Satlm, son of King Harsa, viii. 210, 212. 
Salha, see Salhana. 

Salhana : fialha, son of Malla, given as hos- 
tage, vii. 1473; his wife Asamali, 1487; 
floes from Radda, viii. 273 ; crowned by 
Garga, 376; his conduct, 416; attacks 
Garga, 433 ; opposes Sussala, J/51 ; besieged 
in palace, 401 ; deposed; 477 ; imprisoned 
at Lohaia, 519; his death, 1795; 3444 ; 
summary of character and reign, I. 119. 

Salhana, grandson of Tanvanga, vii. 1053. 

Srttliira 1'ismaya, leader of Turuskas, viii. WW. 

salt, price of, recorded by S'rivara, II. 326. 

' salt-road,' name for Pir Pantsal route, II. 
395. 
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SAMGRAMAPALA. 

S'a/ya, enemy of king Muktopida, vii. 1430. 

S'amdjasd, an Agrahara, i. S!fl. 

S'nmala, district Hamal, vii. IfiO; 1022; viii. 

591, 1003, 1011, 1132, 1264,1517,1585,2749, 

281 1, 3130 ; its old sites, II. 481. 
Samand, S'ahi ruler of Kabul, v. 232-233 11. ; 

see Samanta. 
Samdh'/dsd, Agrahara, now S'angas, i. 100 ; 

viii. 651 ; II. 467. 
Samanta S'ahi, why Kalhana omits to name 

him, I. 101 11. ; his coins, ib. 
Samara, brother of Avantivarman, v. 25. 
Samarasiinha, Damara,- described in Samaya- 

matrka, II. 308. 
Samarasmmin, temple, v. 25; vii. 1105; II. 

475. 

Samaracarman, rival of S'ariikaravarmau 
(samo as Samara '(), v. 135. 

' samasyd,' an Alamkara, iv. 46 n., 619. 

' samaya,' ' Tantric rite,' vii. 279-280 n. 

Samayamatrka, composition of Kscmcndra, 
topographical information in, II. 375 ; men- 
tion of Damara in, 308. 

Sambal lake, iv. 506-541 n. ; village, II. 422. 

Siimbavati , courtezan, v. 296. 

Sdmbehara, shrine, v. 206. 

S ' ambhuvardhana, son of Meruvardhana, v. 
301, 303 ; usurps throno, 304 ; defeated and 
executed, 341, 348, 350; viii. 3443; I. 102. 

Samdhimat , see Samdhimati. 

Saiiulhimat, poet, iv. 497. 

Samdhimati, minister of Jayendra, ii. 05 ; 
prophecy of his rulo, 72 ; executed, 79 ; 
rovived miraculously, 105 ; name changed 
to Samdhimat and Arya'-aja, 110; crowned 
as king, 116; his piety, 122; his endow- 
ments, 132; tradition of S. at Is'liar, 
134 n. ; his pastimes, 136; resigns throne, 
152 ; retires to Dhutcsvara, 169 ; viii. 3418 ; 
traditions about him analyzed, I. 81 ; 
alleged connection with Takht-i Sulaiman, 
11.290. 

Samdhisvara, shrine of S'iva, ii. 134. 

' stimdhivii/rahika,' 1 minister of foreign affairs,' 
iv. 137,'711; vi. 320; viii. 1304, 2427. 

Samdhyd, goddess, vii. 1 ; her Kasmir Tirtha, 
i. 33; sec Trisariidhya. 

Saihgamas, Tirthas at river junctions, II. 333. 

k'amymma, Damara, assists Cakravarman, v. 
306,424; killed, vi. 171 ; his sons, 260; his de- 
scendants, vii. 58 ; story of his rise, II. 305. 

Samyramadera, son of King Yasaskara, vi. 90; 
crowned, 95, 99 ; destroyed by Parva- 
gupta, 126; nicknamed Vakianghii-Saiii- 
graina, 128; viii. 3136; I. 104. 

Sawgramnr/ttpf n , son of Abhinavn, vi. 130. 

Sai/i'tramrrmalhft, viii. 009 

Saiiii/nhiia/n'ila, king of Kfijainiri, vii. 533, 535, 
537, 589, 967, 1 154 ; oilers refuge to Uccala, 
1258, 1205; 1293; dies, viii. 288. 
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.<AMCRA.MAril.IA. 

Smiif/mmdpida I., king of Kasmir, iv. 400? 
viii. 3425; I. OH. 

SmU'/rdmdpida II., king of Kasmir, iv. 674, 
707; viii. 342(5, 3428; 1.93. 

Saihi/rdmardja, bod of Udayaraja, made Yuva- 
rfija, vi. 335 j 358 ; ascends throne, 368 ; 
pact with Tuiiga, vii. 8 ; sends Tunga 
against Mahmud,47 ; has Tunga murdered, 
84 ; now favourites, 107 ; fresh expedition 
against Turuskas, 118; pious foundations 
of his reign, 121; hiu death, 127; 1285, 
1286; his treasures, viii. 1967, 3439. 

Sninhild, Vanihamihira's Brhatsamhita quoted 
as, i. 55 ; vii. 1720; see Brhatsamhita. 

' Sammptttlms,' ' confederates,' story of, viii. 
281 1. 

Saiiikaiar/auiisn, temple of S'iva, v. MS. 

S'ariikarakantha, Rfijiiuaka, fatlicr of Ratna- 
kantha, I. 47 n. 

S'amkarupin it, founded by S'aiiiknravarman, 
now Patau, v. tfiti • II. 48| ; see Pattana. 

Samkiiravm-tlltifitt, son of Mci uvardhana, v. 
2(i!); siiperiiitcndcnt of Aksapatala, 301; 
303, 328 ; killed, 330; 33(1 

Smhknramnnaii, king of Kasmir, v. 128; 
defeats his rivals, 134 ; expeditions abroad, 
13fi; relations with Lalliya S'ahi, 132; 
founds S'amkarnpma, 156; his liseal op- 
pressions, 15(i; his death ill Uraxa, 220; 
his treasurer, 471 ; vii. (i'J. 82; his troasuros, 
viii, 1933; his town (Pattana), 2188, 31 30 ; 
his submontane expeditions, I. 9!); his 
operations against Lalliya S'ahi, il>. ; his 
fiscal administration, 100. 

Samkaravarmaii, brother of Unmattavanti, v. 
429. 

Saihkarsar/a, name of Ualahhadra, v. //■? 
Samkntn, king of Kasmir, v. 242 ; viii. 3431. 
' lamkafri,' Skr. term for ' mountain pass,' II. 
393. 

Sammd, Vihara of queen, iii. 14. 
Samudradhdrd, locality, viii. 278-1. 
Samudrakota, now SmWkoth, II. 422, 488. 
Samiidrftmatha, now Sud'rmar, in S'rinagar, 

vii. 186-187 n. ; II. 33!), 450. 

Samvard liana, sorvant of Citraiatba, viii. 1966. 
Sandrri, Agrahara, now S'ar, i. 000 ; II. 469. 
' ffarvld,' name of a plsnt, viii. 143. 
sandal-ointment, legend of, at Nandiksetra, i. 
SB. 

S'aodilya, legend of Muni, II. 280. 
'sand-ocean (vdlukdmlnuihi), iv. 172: 279, 

294 ; viii. 2763 ; suggested by Central-Asian 

deserts, I. 75. 
Sandran, river, II. 412. 

S'angas, the old S'amangAsa, i. 100 n.( II. 

467. 

Saiigata (?), lord of Urasa, vii. 5*9. 

Sahi/a(a. brother of Mummuni, cousin of Sujji, 

viii. 1090, 2178. 



SARADAKUNDA. 

Sanffika, Sujji's doorkeeper, viii. 2181. 

Sahgika, brother of Kamaliya, Takka, viii. 
1093 ; called Safigiya, 3348 ; his Motfia, 3350. 

Saiit/iya, see Sahgika. 

Sangsafed Pass, on Pir Pantaal, II. 399. 

Saiijajmla, brother of Darsanapala, takes 
service with Sussala, viii. 210, 212 ; joins 
Snssala, 401 , 408 ; sent to Kasmir, 450 ; 
besieges Salhana, 461 ; lights Gargacandra, 
51 1 ; proceeds abroad, 558 ; recalled, 1639 ; 
reaches Rajapuri, 2046 ; arrives in Kasmir, 
2060; employed against Sujji, 2078; kills 
Ulhana, loses his arm, 2163; made com- 
mander-in-chief, 2190 ; captures Kost/he- 
svara, 2270 ; goes to Devasarasa, 2742 ; 
rescues Rilhana, 2839; attacks Trillaka, 
3280 ; his son Gayapala, 3289 ; his death, 
3322. 

S'ankarpor, Kasmir village, v. 166 n. 

S"ahkha, Kasmir Nilga, i. SO. 

Snhkhailanta, poet, iv. 497. 

Sahkharuja, royal name of usurper Radda, 
viii. 356, 374, 3443 ; see Radda. 

S'nhkuka, poet, iv. 705. 

Sanmukha, brother of Tui'iga, vi. 319. 

Sanskrit language, speaking of, v. 206; as 
official language in Kasmir, II. 3; under 
early Sultans, I, 130 n. ; Sanskrit names of 
Kasmir localities, their authenticity, II. 
371. 

Sanskrit literature, want of chronicles in, I. 4. 
Sanskritized names, of Kasmir localities, II. 

372 ; in Vitastamahatmya, 379. 
' iantaram,' ' sentiment of resignation,' i. 23 ; 

in Kalhana's account of Yudhisyhira I., I. 

80. 

S'dntdvandda, epithet of Asoka, i. 106; viii. 

SS01. 

Saptagodavari, nnma of rivor, viii. 3449 n. 

Suptapnskarii.ii, at Thid, II. 454. 

Snptursi era, «w Laukikn era. 

S'ar, the ohl S'anfira, i. 100 n. ; TJ. 459. 

Sar, Make,' name of swamp at Trigfim, II. 330. 

S'iirada, goddess Sarasvati called, II. 286 ; 
Kasmir 'the land of S'aradiV ih. 

Saradd, Tirtha and temple of (S'aradasthana), 
i. .17: iv. 325; viii. 2557, 2706; search for 
site, II. 279; legend in Mahiitmya, 280; 
pilgrimage to shrine, 281 ; extant temple at 
S'ardi, 283 ; history of temple, 284 ; date 
of pilgrimage, 285 ; notices of Alberuni, 
Bilhana, Hemacandra, 286; Zainu-1- 
'abidin's visit,' 287 ; substitute S'Srada 
Tirthas, 288 ; 486; shrine marks northern 
boundary of Kasmir, i. 37 n. 

Saradd, wife of Sussala, viii. 1823. 

S'arada-characters, mistakes due to copying 
from, I. 45, 61. 

S'aradakunda, at Tsatsa, substitute for 
S'aradatirtha, II. 288. 
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sa radamAhatmya. 

S'aradamihatmya, i. 37 n. ; legend of, II. 280, 
344. 

S'aradapura, Sanskritissed name of Shad'piir, 

II. 335, 379. 
S'draddsthdna, name of shrine at S'ardi, II. 

'.279 ; see S'aradi. 
S'aradbhasin : Saradiya, brother of Sniigata, 

viii. 1090; 2183. 
S'drambara, locality, now Chambar, viii. 1876; 

II. 279, 400. 
Sirasamuccaya, composed by RSjinaka Rat- 

nakantha, I. 40 n. 
Sarasvati, goddoss, worshipped at Bheda Hill, 

i. 35; see S'iradi. 
Sarasvati river, near S'aradi Tirtha, i. 37 ; II. 

282. 

S'anli, site of S'aradi, temple, i. 37 n. j 

modern fort at, II. 34'! ; importance of sito, 

344 ; routes leading to S'., 40 ). 
S/drikd, goddess worshipped on Har"parvat 

(S'arikiparvata), iii. 31,0 ; II. 44C. 
S'irikamahatmya, legend of, iii. 339-349 n. 
S'arikiparvata, hill, now Har"parvat, iii. 339- 

346 ii. ; II. 446. 
S'drifa/ca, village, iii. 349. 
' sarvddhihdra,' see 'prime-ministership.' 
S'arvqjnamitra, Bhiksu, iv. 210. 
Sarvaratna, minister, founds Viharas, iii. 380. 
Sarvdrthasiddhn, name of Buddha, viii. 240. 
S'aroafa, an official, v. 414, 423. 
sasnu, see sasun. 

Sasf/tacnndra : Sas(/ia, son of Gargaeandra, 
viii, 2-505; joins siege of S'irahsila, 2556; 
reception by king, 2662 ; checks Rajava- 
dana, 2751 ; attacked by Bhoja's allies, 
2785 ; defeats them, 2844 ; his death, 2955. 

' idstra,' ' manuscripts,' i. 15. 

' sasiiii,' " Thousander," monotary term (Abii- 
1-Fazl's sasnii), II. 311. 

1 sata,' > Ks. ' hath,' monotary term, II. 312. 

S'atadhara, sacred spring near SureSvari, II. 
455. 

S'atadrdra, name of palace, vii. 1550. 

5* atalcapalesa, god, i. 335. 

Sdtavdhana, ancestor of Lohara dynasty, vi. 

367; vii. 1283, 1732. 
Sati (Durga), Kasmir Valley forms ' Lake of 

S.,' i. 25 ; called ' land of S,,' viii. 3384 ; see 

Satisaras. 

Sati, cases of widows becoming, vi. 107, 195 ; 

vii. 103, 461, 1380; viii. 363; II. 307. 
satirical verses, iv. 085-037. 
Satisaras, ' Lake of Sati,' Kasmir formed, i. 25 ; 

legend of S. in Nilamatapurana, II. 388. 
Satrava, Pargana namo in Lokaprakasa, II. 

461. 

S'atruyhna, minister of fiiilfiditya, iii. 483. 
' sattra,' ' hospice,' ii. 58. 
Satya, name of Garuda, iv. 101). 
Satya (r 1 ), father of S'iira, vii. 802. 



SIDDHADESA. 

Saulihdyijaleklid, daughter of Uccala, viii. 1404. 
Stiiiilotrn, country, vi. 300. 
Saurasa, Vihilra, i. 9J,. 

Sdi'arm'ka, village in Lohara, now Siiran, viii. 

2277 ; II. 297. 
savings, invested in ornaments, II. 317. 
S'ivur, Kasmir Pargana, II. 473. 
Ha ryn raja, supporter of Sussala, viii. 1084. 
Scylax, his voyage on Indus, II. 353. 
seal, put on pots with Ganges water, iv. 416. 
S'edu, an office, iv. 1101 ; viii. 576. 
Self created Fire (Svayariibhii), Tirtha of, i. 

3), ; see Svayariibhii. 
St/i/apura, village, now S'il'por, vii. 494 ; viii. 

200, 202 ; II. 476. 
Senumukhi, queen of Raniiditya, iii. 461. 
Smata, favourite of Ananta, vii. 482. 
S'esa, serpent, i. 58 ; iii. 58, 529; Visnu imagu 

reclining on, iv. 508. 
S'esanug, popular name of Susramnag Lake, 

i. 207 n. ; II. 409. 
S'exdrdju, his son a follower of Canpaka, vii. 

1594; sec S'eyaraja, 
settlers, brought to Kasmir by Jalauka, i. 117. 
Setu, ' Suth ' embankment in S'rinagar, iii. 

SiT, ; II. 443. 
'setu,' 'dyke,' built by Malava, iii. 483; by 

Suyya, v. 120. 
Setubandha, attributed to Kalidasa, iii. 129 n. 
S'eyaraja, sons of, vii, 1607 ; see S'esar&ja. 
Skydold, Professor Ch., on identification of 

Kallar, II. 336. 
Shad'piir, village, at junction of Vitastl and 
Sindhu, II. 329; original name Shahabml- 
dinpur, ib. ; namo metamorphosed into 
S'Aradapura, 379. 
Shahabad, Kasmir Pargana, II. 114. 
Shih-Mir, founds Muhanimadan dynasty in 

Kasmir, I. 130 ; II. -180. 
' shakri,' a monetary value (Skr. ' sa^ka ' ?), 

II. 310, 314 n. 
Shalimir, garden of, near S'rinagar, II. 456 n. 
Shamilan, mountains of, north-west of Kas- 
mir (Alberiini), II. 361, 363. 
Sharafu-d-din, on natural defonccs of Kasmir, 

II. 391 ; on bridges in Kasmir, 449. 
shell, head shaped like, iii. 387. 
Shiltfis, Alberuni's name for Cilfts, II. 303. 
shoe, carried on head, a symbolic act, viii. 
2273. 

Shukroh, name of S'ukru Pargana, in Abii-1- 

Fa?l, IT. 275. 
Sidau pass, old Siddhapatha, viii. 557 n.; II. 

393. 

Sidd/in, king of Kasmir, i. 277, 285 ; viii. 341 1 ; 
I. 78, 

Siihllm, brother of Jajjn, iv. 520. 
Sidtl/tacc/iattra, local name (P), viii. 21,44. ■ 
Siddh.ulesa, Sanskritized name for Sidau, II. 
374. 
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S1DDHAFATHA. 

Siddhapai ha, old name of Sidau Puss, viii. 557 ; 
II. 393. 

Siddharnja, son of Induraja, vii. 263. 
sidd/ti, of Pravarasena II., iii. 378. 
' sikatatindhu,' ' sand-ocoan,' iv. 270 ; tee sand- 
occan. 

Sikka, monetary value of Kasmir currency, 

II. 311 ; history of word, 311 n. 
' iikfiieuriih,' Bhikaus culled, iii. 12. 
Silii, undo of Ulhana, viii. 2171. 
Siladitya-Pratamiiila, son of Vikramaditya- 

Hars a, of Miilava, iii. 120 n. ; restored by 

Pruvarasena, 330 ; his date, I. 00. 
fiilham, minister, vii. 860. 
Sil'^um, sahasralingi at, ii. 129 n. 
Silikako((a, hill village, viii. i.W.s', 2285. 
S'il'pur, ancient Selyapura, vii. 404 n. ; II. 

476. 

SMS,, mother of Pamaru Vijaya, viii. 10(i0. 

Sillana, brother of Sfiryamuti, vii. 183. 

Sitlarnja, a Lavanya, vii. 1200. 

silver coins, in Kasmir, II. 3l(i. 

Simba, follower of Snssala, viii. 014 ; eom- 
mander-in-chicf, 1002; impaled, 101"). 

Siihha, relative of Prthvihara, viii. 057, 1006. 

Simba, brother of Simba, viii. 1 0-1-1. 

' timhadvara,' ' the lions' gate,' vi. 244 n. 

Simhald, Ceylon, cloth from, i. 204, 200; king 
of, 297 ; held by minister Moraka, iii. 300. 

Simhapwa, Mat/ha called, viii. 2443. 

Sirhhapura, in Salt Range, tributary to Kas- 
mir, I. 87. 

Simharaja, lord of Lnharu, futhor of DiddA, 

vi. 176; temple and Mutha in honour of, 

304; 1283, 1284. 
Simbaidjama(ha, at S'rinagar, vii. 1068. 
SiihAnrajiuiamin, templo at Lohara, viii. 1S22. 
Simharatha, atteuduut of Tunga, vii. 82. 
Simharottika, village, iii, 4H2. 
Simhamdmin, temple, vi. 304. 
Simika, KaSmir locality, vi. 1S3 ; vii. 369. 
Simpor, village, viii. 2443 n. 
Sind, river of Kasmir, tee Sindhu. 
Sindhu, Sind river of Kasmir, i. 67 n. ; viii. 

1120; identified with Gangu, II. 330; 418; 

confused with Indus, ib. n. ; its Delta, 419 ; 

its confluence with Vitasta, tee Vitasta- 

sindhusarhgama. 
Sindhu, Kisanganga River, i. 37 11. ; viii. 2492, 

S507; II. 281. 
Sindhu, the Indus, v. 216; lord of land of, vii. 

804. 

Sirulhu, trousurer, vi. 204, 260, 296 ; vii. 1 10. 

Sindhugaiija, an office, vi. 260. 

tirviura (red lead), used for seal impressions, 

viii. 2010. 
y ini, story of son of, viii. 469, 2789. 
S'ipdfaka, minister, vi.'SOO. 
Sir, site identified with S'rinagari, i. 104 n. ; 

II. 404. 



SOMANANHA. 

Siralfiilu, castlo of, viii. 2J/D2; search for its 
site on Kisanganga, II. 340; its position on 
Ganes Ghfiyi ridge, 341 ; Bhoja's route 
from S'. castle to Dards, 343 ; origin of local 
name, 344 ; II. 487. 

S'isyahita, commentary of Rujumika Ratna- 
karjyha on Yudhisvhiravijayakavya, I. 46 n. 

Sitalvun Pass, route over, 11. 281. 

S'iea, god, embodied in ruler of Kasmir, i. 72 ; 
disguised as ascetic', iii. 273 ; Gariga flows 
from head of, 360 ; worshipped at Bhiitosa, 
i. 107 11. ; believed to reside on Haramukutu 
Peak, II. 407 ; see Ardhanarisvara, S'uiva, 
-mvara. 

S'u-iidusn, officer of Jayapida, iv. 622. 
S'ivnramn, Pandit, his MS. of Rajatar. copied 

for Moorcroft, I. 40. 
S'ivaratha, scholar favoured by Uccalo, viii 

1 10. 

Siraratha, Brahman Kuyastha, viii. 2156 
killed, 2383. 

S'ivaratri, festival, i. 166 n. 

ffiwiakti, soldier, v. 131. 

ffimsi'dmin, author, v. SJ/. 

Skimdabhananavihura, iii. 380 n. ; vi. 187; viii. 
1412; name survives in Khand'bavan, II, 
330 ; position fixed by modern Skandabavan, 
ib. 1 description of remains, 340 ; worship 
of Kumiiru at site, ib.; history of sito, 448. 

Skandar/upla, minister, founds Vihura, iii. SS0. 

' Skarulaka,' a class of oilicials, v. 170. 

Skandaputa, Agrahara, now Khondur, i. 84O ; 
II. 468. 

slaves, sale of, iv. 307. 

smaraeastra, composed by Vasunanda, i. 337. 
smasdna, ns place of execution, ii. 84. 
S'min-Jasav, doubtful locality, i. 340 n. 
snako, Damodara transformed into, i. 165 ; 

killed by Buddha, viii. 2234. 
' tnCmadroni,' on pedestals, v. lfi. 
' miinaku'tha' ' bathing hut,' viii. 2423. 
S'nar, now S'iir village, i. 100 n. 
snow, " to sell snow 011 snowy mountain " 

(proverb), iii. 138; viii. 3102; lingas made 

of, ii. 138. 

snow-fall, caused by Nagas, i. 180, 183, 186; 

destroys rice crop, ii. 18. 
' Snow-king,' nickname of Jayasiriiha, viii. 

1445. 

snowy range, description of, iii. 225 ; march 

over, viii. 2710-14 n. 
S'obha, Diimura, vii. 266. 
Sobhnka, of Kuka's family, viii. 1070, 1202. 
Sodara, spring at Bln'itosa Tirtha, now Nariln 

Nig, i. 123; ii. 10!); appears miraculously 

atS'rinngari, i. 124, 120-126, 128, 129; II. 

457. 

Somnlaila i : Somald, daughter of Padmaratha, 

vii. 1023 ; married by Mallflrjuna, 1975. 
Somananda, magician, vii. 1630. 
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SOMAPALA. 

Somapala : Soma, king of Rajapuri, visits Sus- 
sala, viii. 519 ; Sussala's expedition against 
S., 62 L; burns Attalik'a, 764; attacks Sus- 
sala, 885, 91 4 ; shelters Bhiks&cara, 964 ; 
threatened bySussala, 1270; intrigues with 
Pfimaraa, 1490 ; refuses Bhiksu a refuge, 
1G29; intrigues- with Sujji, 1642; marries 
Jayasimha's daughter, 1648 ; negotiates 
with Sujji, 1670; called to aid Lothana, 
I860; receives prisoner Laksmaka, 1900; 
alliance with Jayasiriiha, 2215. 

Somapala, uncle of Darsanapala, vn. 1337. 

Somapala, Rlljaputra from Campa, viii. 323. 

Somar^bug, village, v. 25 n. ; II. 47"). 

Somatirtha, in S'rinagar, viii. S360 ; II. 450. 

S6m"yfir, Tirtha in S'rinagar, viii. 3360. 

SomeSvara, shrine of, vii. 1035. 

Sopur, old Suyyapma, v. 118 n. 

Soiaka, town, i. 93. 

spells, of Brahmans, iv. 1 22. 

springs, in Kasmir, sacred to Niigas, II. 367 ; 
see Naga. 

srddd/iapaksa, season, viii. Ufi. 

S'rilddhas, tax for, at Gayii, vi. 251). 

Srmnmms, Buddhist monks, i. 190 ; v. 428; 
vii. 1098. 

* sran'kuth,' K.S., 'bathing hut,' viii. 706- 
711 n. 

S'rczthasena-Pravarasena I., king of Kasmir, 

iii. 97 ; I. 82. 
' smjasn,' torm in accounts (?), viii. 136. 
Sii, goddessos designated with word, iii. 353. 
S'ricakras, worshipped in Kasmir, i. 122 n. 
Sricandra, son of Gargacandra, joins RiVja- 

vadana, viii. 2753. 
S'rideva, a Candaja, iv. 475. 
S'rhfhakka, locality, v. 306. 
S'ridhara, sons of, vii. 22. 
Sridrara, Kasmir locality viii. 2422; its Tir- 

thas, II. 410. 
Srilcan(/ia, temple and Matlia sacred to, viii. 

3354. 

S'rikanthacarita, of Mankha, its roforonco to 
Kalyuna: Kalhana, I. 12; date of its com- 
position, Hi. n. ; its topographical informa- 
tion, II. 375. . 

f>'>ikanthamatha,vi. 186. 

Srilekhii, queen of Saiiigriimarnja, vii. 123; 
mother of Ananta, 134, 14 1 ; 1407 ; her para- 
monrs, viii. 1957. 

S'rinar/aia : S'rinaffari, S'rinagar, capital 
of Kasmir; old city of Asoka (Pnrfinft- 
dhisthana, Pandre v han),i.;0.0, 129,300; new 
city of Pravarasena (Pravarapura), iii. 339- 
349 n.; iv. 6; the 'now city' of Hiuen 
Tsiang, II. 439 ; position of ' old city,' 440; 
Pravarasena's city the present S'rinagar, 
441 ; its name Pravarapura, 412; legond of 
its foundation, 443; advantages of its 
position, 445; its natural defences, i'A.,- 



HDBHADHARA. 

ancient sites on r. river-bank, 446; hridgtn, 
449; sites on I. river-bank, 451 ; imra and 
nar/ara, abbreviated names of S'rinagar, 
442 n. ; map of ancient S'rinagar, 348 ; 
fanciful etymology for name S'rinagar, 350 
n. ; see Pravarapura. 

S'riparvata, sacred mountain, iii. 207 : 390. 

S'ririls v ra, alleged original of name Clirath, 
11.473. 

S'rimka, brother-in-law of Yasoraja, in charge 
of Klieri, viii. 1009; commander-in-chief, 
1046; flees to Khasas, 1074; returns, 1131 ; 
attaekod by DamaraB, 1414, 1418, 1420; lord 
of 'Gate,' 1482. 

S'rivara, chronicle of, II. 373 ; his ignorance 
of old local names, ill. 

S'riiard/iana, soldier, vii. 58. 

S'lhf/ara, Kayastha, servant of Uccala, viii. 
320. 

S'riii/'ira, councillor, viii. 507. 
S'r'"/ai-a, son of chamberlain Laksmaka, viii. 
1287. 

S'fliffdra, confidential servant of Jayasiriiha 
(perhaps identical with son of Laksmaka), 
viii. 2120. 

Sfiii/iira, son of Sajjaka, made primo-minister, 
viii. 2360 ; 2375; sends Iris brother against 
Dards, 2401 ; Iris death, 2470; 2480. 

S'rhadra, servant of Citraratha, viii. 2352, 
2368, 2369. 

S'rhffara, brother of Mankha, Tantrapati, viii. 

SJ)23. 

S'l hr/drali/iatta, Mayha of, viii. 2420. 

fffiiyarasiha, an officer, viii. 528. 

Sfrulayvllha, epic king, vii. 804. 

Sfryananda, of Kaka's family, virL1102. 

stamp, of king's foot, i. 295. 

state-offices in Kasmir, beforo Jalauka, i. 119; 
oighteen created by Jalauka, 120; five new 
ones of Lalitaditya, iv. 140-143. 

Staiarrijas, recitation of, viii. 106. 

' alhmnan,' moaning of term, vii. 1542. 

Sthanaka, father of Utpala, viii. 1245. 

' sthanapdla,' ' local purohita,' viii. 811. 

' sthanapati,' Ks\ ' than"po,t ,' term for Puro- 
hita, ii. 132 n. 

SthiincHvnitt, Dflmara, vi. 283. 

St. Maiitin, Vivien de. identifies Waihand, 
II. 337. 

stones, deposited on mountain passes, II 

397. 

' Ston-pa,' Tibetan for ' teacher,' iii. 10 n. 
Sti irtijya, ' land of the Amazons,' iv. 173, 185, 
587, 666. 

stucco, used for walls of temples, i. 105 n. 
' Stunpa,' foreign designation of ' guru,' iii. 10. 
Stiipas, of Asoka, i. 102; built under Megha- 

vahana, iii. 10, 13; under Lalitaditya, iv. 

188, 211. 
Suhhad/iara, a rebel, vi. 240, 253. 
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SUBHATA. 

Sub/iafa, other name of Queen Siiryamati, vii. 
180. 

Subhdtamatha, in S'rinagar, vii. ISO: viii. 
2183. 

' suda,' term for ' Udar,' . 157. 

Sudar, local name near Dal lake, i. 125-126 n. 

Sudar*bal village, i. 12-5-126 n. ; sacred springs 

of, II. 457. 
Sndar*khun. portion of Dal, i. 125=120 n. 
Sud'rkOth, village, II. 422, 488. 
Sud" rmar, old Samudramayha, II. 331), 450. 
Suddsa, son of (Kalmasaparla), iv. G2G. 
S'udraka, a Tnntrin, viii. 507. 
Rugala, wife of Harsa, vii. 085, 812, 830. 
Suyandha, queen of S'amkiuavaiman, v. 157 ; 

guardian of her son Gopalavarman, 221, 

228 ; assumes royal power, 243 ; ousted, 

25(5 j brought back, 259 ; executed, 262 ; 

172 ; viii. 3431 ; I. 101. 
Suyandhaditya, minister, v. 269 ; paramour of 

Nirjitavarman's wives, 281, 284; viii. 1954. 
Siit/undheia, temple of S'iva, v. 1!>8. 
Sugandhitiha, brother of Tunga, vi. 319 ; vii. 

24, 27 ; his death, 46 ; his son, 124. 
sugar-cane, bears no seed, ii. GO. 
Suyata, Buddha, image of, iv. 259, 200 ; vi. 

172. 

Sugriva, story of, viii. 2970. 

Suliala, ambassador of Govindacandro of 

Kanauj, I. 12 n. 
suicide, of Brahmans, iv. 638 ; viii. 2225 ; 

contemplated by Meghavfihana, iii. 91. 
Snjanakara, attendant of Uccala, viii. 312. 
Knjanavardkana, favourite of Sussala, viii. 

030. 

iS'fj'/i, brother of Prajji.made chief-justice, viii. 
1040 » fights for Sussala, 1088; marches to 
Jayasimha's assistance, 1402 ; attacked by 
Damaraa, 1422 ; relieves Avantipura, 1478 ; 
his victory on Gambhira, 1497 ; burns 
Hadigrama; 1580; intrigues against him, 
1003; driven into eiile, 1026; intrigues 
with Somapala, 1642; his doublo dealing, 
1853 ; attacks Kasmirians before Lohara, 
1808; minister of Lo^hana, 1921; follows 
him from Lohara, 1945; conciliated by 
J-iyasiriiha, 1980; recovers Lohara, 2020; 
his injudicious conduct, 2003 ; threatened 
by Safijapi'ila, 2078 ; king plots his death, 
2110; murdered, 2139; fate of his family, 
2170; 3253. 

S'uka, author of Rnjavalipataka, II. 373; his 
ignorance of old local names, 374. 

' mkamli,' ' parrot-houso ' (p), v. 3/ ; viii. 80. 

Sukharaja, minister, v. 207, 214, 223. 

Sukharaja, Damara, viii. 1300. 

Sukkavarman, son of Utpala, father of Avanti- 
varman, iv. 708, 714, 715 ; viii. 3430. 

Sukkavarman, son of S'uravarman, v. 129. 

S'ukradanta, minister, iv. 494. 



sTlRAVABMAN I. 

S'ukru, Pargana, old sites of, II. 472. 
Suksmafikka, 'the Little Tikka,' viii. 522, 

529 ; see Tikka. 
S'ulaghata, name of Vitastfi, source, i. 28 n. ; 

11.411. 

Sulaimon, Sanskritized by Pandits into Saiii- 

dhimat, II. 290. 
Sulakkarta, son of Rakka, vi. 342. 
Sulhana, follower of Sussala, viii. 044. 
Sulkari, locality, viii. 15S0, 1590. 
Sulla, sister of Uccala, viii. 248. 
Sullurihara, viii. 248, 3318. 
Siimanas, brother of Rilhana, viii. 3355. 
Sumanomantaka, Brahman, vi. 339, 347. 
summer, of Kasmir, ii. 138 ; of Rajapnri, its 

fevers, viii. 1632 n. 
Snn'-Drang, name of Drang village, I. 280 

and n. 

Sun'man'kul canal, old Suvarnamanikulya, i. 

97 n.'; II. 415. 
Snn'samil, village, vii. 1519 n. 
Snnd»hrar, site of Sarhdhyu Tirtha, i. 33 n. ; 

II. 469. 

Sundaribhavana, site, v. 100 ; II. 334. 
Sung-ynn, his interview with Mihirakula, i, 
289 n. 

Stini&cUapwa, locality, iv. 183. 

Surma, minister, vii. 894 ; made prefect of 
police, 951; betrays Harsa, 1540; gives 
wrong advice, 1585 ; deserts Harsa, 1019. 

Sfiparsamun, Kasmir Pargana, II. 472. 

superstition, in Kasmir, its influence on 
Kalhana, 1. 31. 

S'upiyan, town, II. 471. 

8' fira, minister of Avantivarman,v.26;patron 
of scholars, 32 ; his foundations, 37 j his 
family, 40 ; his S'aiva cult, 43 ; his judgment 
at Bhutosvara, 48-61; 124; viii. 3430; 

I. 97. 

S'ura, Riljaputra, vii. 802, 807. 
S'Cira, lord of Bahnstliala, viii. 18-14, 1938, 
2482. 

S'uramatka, in S'rinagar, v. 38, 40, 223, 243 ; 
vii. 26. 

Suran, villnge in Priints, viii. 2277 n. 

S'firapala, father of Riijaka, viii. 324. 

S'nrapura, the modern Hiir'por, iii. 227; v. 
39; vii. 558, 1348, 1352, 1355, 1520; viii. 
1051, 1134, 1266, 1404, 1513, 1577, 2799; its 
watch-station, II. 291 ; its history, 394 ; 471. 

Suras, village, i. 94 n. 

Suratfra, territory conquered by Pravarasena 

II. ) iii. 328. 
Surwardkamuna, village, iv. 209. 
Siirararman, half-brother of Avantivarman, 

v. 22; 129; grandfather of Nirjitavarman, 
252 ; his Gokula, viii. 2436 ; greatgrand- 
father of Pftrtha, 3432. 
Siirararman I., king of Kasmir, v. 202 ; viii. 
3433; I. 102. 
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ifUBAVABMAN II. 

8' I'lrararman II, king of Kasmir, v. 446 ; viii. 

3435 ; I. 103. 
S'firavarmasvamin, temple, v. 23. 
Surendra, king of Kasmir, i. 91, 92 ; viii. 3410. 
Surendravati, queen of S'amkaravarman, v. 

226. 

SBreivara, temple, v. SS. 

Siireiearl, Diirgil worshipped at, v. 37 n. ; Tirtha 
near Is"bar, v. MO, 41 ; vi. 147 ; viii. 506, 744, 
2344, 2303, 2418 ; temple of S'ura at, v. 37 ; 
viii. 336C. 

Siircsrariksetra, sacred site at Isobar, v. 37; 

II. 454 ; see Suresvari. 
surety, divine image made a, iv. 333 ; Queen 

Kalhanika acts as, I. 128. 
S'urpiiyana, name for S'upiynn, II. 472. 
Survey of India Department, Kasmir maps 

prepared by, II. 348. 
Siirya, officer of Gargacandra, viii. 402, 044, 

679. 

Siivyamati, daughter of Indticandra, queen of 
Ananta, vii. 1C2; hor piety, 179; called 
Subhavii, 180; her ascendancy, 197; me- 
diates between Kalasa and Ananta, 372; 
quarrels with Ananta, 440 ; becomes Sati, 
472; her curse, 662; 1211; her character 
and influence, I. 109. 

Si'iryamati, wife of Citraratha, viiii 2342. 

SBryamatiffauris'a, shrine, vii. 673, 

Suryamatimaf/ia, vii. 16G8; restored, viii. 
3321. 

Surydmulaka, locality, vii. 952. 

Suryastutirahasya, composed by Rajanaka 
Ratnakanyha, I. 46 n. 

Siiryavarmacandia, Damara, vii. 3/37; his line- 
age, viii. 2780. 

Stiflea, relative of Sukhavarman, iv. 714. 

S'uskaletra, now Hukh'lifr, i. 102, 170; iv. 
473 ; II. 476. 

Susramnag, modern name of lake of Susravas, 
i. 267 n. 

Sutravas Nfiga, localized near Vijayesvara, i. 
201-202 n., 203 ; his daughters, 217 ; destroys 
Nurapura, 258; viii. 991 ; 11. 401 ; his sister 
Ramanya, i. 263 ; transferred to Iako near 
Amarnftth (Susramnag), 207; II. 409. 

Susrn/a, son of Mnlln, vii. 1 183 ; intrigues with 
Laksmidhara's wife, 1246; flees from city, 
1254 ; takes refuge at Knlifijara, 1266; in- 
vades Ksimir, 1348; attacks Vijayesvara, 
1498 ; captures it, 1604; defeated by Bhoja, 
1537; made ruler of Lohara, viii. 8: in- 
vades Kasmir, 191 ; marries Meghamafijari, 
204 ; retires to Lohara, 207 ; bis son 
JnyaBimha born, 238; hears of Uccala's 
murder, 379 ; starts for Kasmir, 383 ; driven 
back to Lohara, 406; re-enters Kasmir, 
450 ; occupies palace and throne, 470 ; his 
character, 482 : defeats Gargacandra, 51-1 : 
his new ministers, 560; estranges Garga, 



Svanoas. 

581 ; besieges Garga at Dhufjavana, 595 ; 
imprisons Garga, 595 ; attacks Somapftla of 
Rfijapm i, 021 ; returns to Kasmir, 635 ; 
rising of Damams, 062 ; his troops defeated, 
712; sends family to Lohara, 717 ; besieged 
in city, 734 ; internal troubles, 707 ; deserted 
by troops, 801 ; leaves S'rinagar, 817 ; 
reaches Lohara, 831 ; wins victory at Par- 
notsa, 916; marches to Kasmir, 925; re- 
occupies city, 944 ; attacked in S'rinagar, 
1007; defeated at Gambhira, 1062; wins 
victory at Gopadri, 1103; besieged afresh, 
1 155 ; has Jayasiiiiha crowned, 1232; defeats 
Diimnras, 1200; deceived by Utpala, 1276 ; 
murdered by Utpala, 1313 ; his head cut off. 
1440 ; his body burned, 1457 ; his treasures 
at Lohara, 1949; viii. 3445; conditions of 
his reign, I. 16; abstract account of his re- 
bellion, 114; his attack on Harsa, 115; his 
conquest of Kasmir throne, 119 ; his contest 
with Damaras, 1 20 ; his retreat to Lohara, 
121 ; his restoration, ib. : his struggle with 
Bhiksiicara, 122; his murder, 123; his rule 
in Lohara, II. 295. 

Susm!«, wife of Rilhana, viii. 2410, 2414. 

Snsumnannga, modernized name of Susravas 
Nilga, II. 384. 

Suth, embankment in S'rinagar called, iii. 
339-349 n. 

' sutra,' ' measuring line,' iii. SMS, 349. 

Sntur, Kasmir village, II. 461. 

Suiarna, king of Kasmir, i. 07 ; viii. 3410. 

Suvnrnam,ant[kulya], canal, now Sun'man 1 - 
knl, i. 97- II. 415. 

Suvarnaparsva, now Sun"pah, iv. 673; II. 

. 476. 

Snvarniirdhangaka, Sanskritized name of 

Sun'-Drang, II. 280. 
Suvarnasiinuva, village, vii. 1519; viii. 1134, 

1136. 

Suvrata, historical poem of, i. 11, 12; I. 24. 
Snvam, modern namo of Svayambhii Tirtha, 
i". 34 n. 

Siiyodhnna, epic hero, vii. 153. 

Suyyn, engineer of Avantivarman, his origin, 
v. 72 ; regulates Vitasta, 84 ; II. 421 ; makes 
new river junction, v. 98; II. 332; his irri- 
gation system, v. 109; II. 428; founds Suy- 
yapnra, v. 118; builds Snyyisetu, 190 ; his 
descendant Madanilditya, vi. 133 ; popular 
traditions about him, I. 98. 

Suyya, mother of Suyya, v. 74, 120. 

Snyyakundaln, village, v. ISO. 

Suuuapura, town, tno modern Sopiir, v. 118; 
viii. 3128; II. 487. 

Suyyfisetu, embankment called, v. 120. 

-svfimin, in names of Vispu-temples, iii. 263 
n. ; IT. 369 n. 

Simmiriijn, father of Queen Sugandha, v. 157. 

S'l'Snynn, now S'lngas village, i. 100 n. 
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dVAPAKA. 

S'rapaka, a low caste, v. 2 IS; designation of 

Dombas, v. 390-394, 40. r >, 407, 413, 410. 
Seapika, castle, vii. 090. 

svayamhhu, natural objects of worship called, 
ii. 136 ; iii. 400; Svayambhii lingas, i. 113 
n. ; S. linga of ice, at Amarnutn, II. 409; 
S. liriga at Harsesvara, 409; S. lii'iga of 
Jycsthesn, i. 113 n.; viii. 2J30; S. imago of 
Ganesa at S'rinagar, iii. 352 n. ; at Gancs 
Ghati, II. 3 II, 344 ; S. S'ricakra, on S'arika 
bill, 440. 

fivni/amlihu, 'tbo Self-created Fire,' Tirtha of 
Suyam, i. viii. 78, 200; II. 48-1. 

Svayambhii in fdiiitmy a, i." 3-1 n. 

Svayaiiivara, in Gandlinra, i. 00 ; of Amrta- 
prabha, ii. 147. 

Svodanfigii, temple and spring of. II. -109. 

Vivid, wife of Malla, viii. 373. 

Srilttdripa, ' Isle of tho blessed,' iii. 171 : viii. 
2130. 

S'vetugai'igfi, namo of Dfidganga, II. 418. 
ffpftika, nephew of Kujji, viii. 2184. 
sword, solemn deposition of, a symbolic act, 
vi. 71 n. 

' .v/iilah»raka,' term of doubtful meaning, v. 
'40!' n. 

S'ynmala, wrongly Sanskritized name of 
Hamal Pargana, II. 280.' 



T. 

ttidi, a kind of earring, iii. 326. 
Ta'ilagrama, now Til"gam, II. 182. 
TtUa, family (from Takkadosa ?), vii. 1,11,. 
Tukeshar, l'anjab district, v. 100 n. ; II. 298; 

Mount Kularjak visible from, II. 363. 
Tnkht-kSulaiman hill, old Gopadri, i. 104 n.; 

341 n ; II. 403; sacred to Jyes^harudra, 

289 ; temple on hill, 290. 
Jukka, territory in Pan jab, v. ISO; chief from, 

viii. 1094 ; persons of Takka race, vii. 020, 

1001, 1004 ; see Tiika. 
Takkihuddha, servant of Siiryamati, vii. 481. 
Takmka Naga, his Kaiimir habitation at 

Zcvan, i. 220 ; II. 408; alleged source of 

Vit.isU, -112 n. 
Taksnsiln, territory (Taxila), tributary to 

Kasmir, I. 87. 
Tamrastrfimin, image of Suryn, vii. 090, 709. 
Tang Annals, their description of Kasmir, II. 

•J.i7. 

Tangtala Pass, on Pir Pantsfd Bango, II. 
."■98. 

taitkn,' 'mint-dies,' vi. S. r , ; ' coin-typo,' viii. 
102. 

tanners, in Kasmir, iv. 70 n. 
' tantrapati,' ' judge,' viii. 2 122 n. 
Tantr 1 , a ' Krftm ' in Kasmir, old Tantrin, v. 
248 n. 



THAKKURA. 

Tantrio ritual, vi. 11 n., 12 n. 

Tantrin, military caste, represented by Tfintr 1 
' Krfim,' v. 31,K, 249, 200, 200, 260, 260, 206, 
274, 270, 287, 289, 293, 294, 290, 302, 328, 
331,338-340, 421, 431; vi. 132; vii. 1013; 
viii. 292, 303, 370, 010, 097, 928 ; its origin 
and history, I. 101. 

Tantr'vand, village at Loh'rin, II. 299. 

Tanvahgaraja : Tanvaiiga, son of Jassaraja, 
of Lohara family, vii. 200 ; dies at Cakra- 
dhara, 201 ; his sons (Thakkana, Ajjaka, 
Dhammata), 307, 410, 422, 480, 017, 034, 
807,1013, etc.; his grandsons, 1033, 1003, 
1000; 1280. 

TapMat, traditional namo of Pratilpfulitya, 
iv. 10 n. 

Tapar.tho old Pratapapnra, iv. 10; II. 482. 

Taqin, of Arabic Geographers, v. 100 n., Arid. 

Taialalekhfi, princess of Campa, viii. 1443. 

Tmamulaka, locality, vii. 1311,, 1339, 1309; 
viii. 2803, 2938, 2908, 3097, 3124; probable 
position of, II. 486. 

Tdrapiila, son of Durlabhaka, iv. 42; also 
called Udayaditya, 43; destroys Candra- 
pida, 112; becomes king, 119; killed by 
witchcraft, 124 ; viii. 3423 ; I. 88. 

Tarikhs, Persian chronicles of Kasmir, II. 
374. 

Turkfya, Garurla, devours serpents, ii. 96. 
Tntakuyi, Mount, Alberiini's Kularjak, II. 

298,' 364, 399. 
Tauqi, rivor, tho Tohi of Prunts, vii. 47-69 n., 53. 
taxes, in old KaBmir, v. 167 n. ^ 170 n. 
Tchon-t'o-lo-pi-li, identical with King Can- 

drapida, iv. 40 n. 
Toh n jan, hamlet on Kisangangfi, II. 281. 
Teja, son of Dinna, murderer of Uceala, viii. 

309,315. 
Teja, cook, viii. 1224. 

Tejahsena, Btep-brother of Karnabhiiti, viii. 
398, 399. 

Tejaladmu, wife of Padmaratha, viii. 1910. 
Tejat, Balahara, father of Rfijavadana, viii. 
2090. 

Tejavana, Skr. namo of Tehran hamlet, II. 
281,282. 

Tel'bal, stroam and marshes of, II. 417, 406. 
Tkakka, Di'imara, vii. 400. 
Thakkana, a S'ahi ruler, vi. 2.10, 231, 230. 
Thakkana, son of Tanvanga, vii. 422, 447, 017, 

032 ; tec Tanvangarfija. 
Thakkana, courtezan, vii. 1202. 
Thakkanasimha, brother of Simba, viii. 1045. 
'fhakkii/a, scholar, iv. 494. 
Thakki'ya, namo of a family, v. 151. 
Thakkwa, title, corresponding to modern 

'Thakur,' vii. 200; Thakkuras from Lohara, 

vii. 700, 739, 770, 779, 780, 784, 830 ; viii. 

1942, 2278; of Bappanila, 1989; of lower 

hills, 2223. 
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THALTORAKA. 

Thalyorakit, village of Lahara, viii. 6fi7. 

than"pat l (Skr. sthfinapati), Ks. designation of 
local Purohitas, II. 380. 

Thedd, now Thid, ii. 135; II. 454, 

Thid, the old Theda, ii. 135 n. ; II. 454. 

throne, brought back from Ujjayini, iii. 3.31. 

Tibet, route to, II. 358, 408; 'Great' and 
' Little ' (Ladakh and Skardo), II. 435. 

Tikka, called Suksmatikka, viii. 522 ; joins 
Diimara robols, 033 ; put in ' scat ' of Sillil, 
1070 ; kills Cluulda, 1130 ; plot against him, 
1248; arranges for Sussala's mmder, 1279 ; 
besieges Avantipura, 1474 ; calls in Bhiksu, 
1004; betrays him, 1094; surrenders to 
Laksmaka, 1738 ; killed, 219 1 ; Naga a 
relativo of, 2858. 

' tikma,' ' i.ssassin,' 'bravo,' iv. 323. 

Tiladmldasl, festival, v. 3!)5. 

Tir'gam, Pargana, II. 482. 

Tilai/rama, locality on Kisangauga, viik 2507, 
2532; its probable site, 11. 314. 

'tilaka,' 'combination of throo versos,' i. 207- 
209 n. 

Tilnka, son of Kaka, commander-in-chief, 

viii. 180 ; samo under Sussala, 575; 599; 

marches to Candrabhagti, 627 ; sent against 

Damaras, 052 ; becomos disaffected, 689 ; 

meets Sussala, 821; joins Bhiksu, 800; 

advises Bhiksu, 1385. 
Tilakardja, officer of Harsa, vii. 1307. 
Tilakaximha : Tilaka, son of Vijayasimha, 
minister, viii. 184; 430 made dviirapnti, 

573; 592; dismissed, 632; defeated, 713; 

his daughter married to Bhiksacara, 942 n. 
Tilaprastha, river Tel u bal, v. 46 n. ; II. 417. 
Tilel, Dard district, route to, II. 408. 
Tillia, son of Mangalaraja, viii. 010. 
Ti/ottamd, Matha in honour of, vii. 120. 
Tirthas, of Kasmir, Kalhana's list of, i. 28 n., 

32-38 ; their abundance, II. 307 ; their sites 

transferred, 381. 
Tii thasaihgraha, of Pandit Sfihibram, II. 383 ; 

its fabricated local names, 384. 
Ti*(a, son of Visva, viii. 2477. 
Tityavuisya , kinsman of Tikka, viii. 1305, 

1043. 

Tivya, Brahman, vii. 575. 
Tochari, tho Tuhkhilra of Riljatar., iv. 106 n. 
Tohi, river of Priints, old Tausi, vii. 47-69 n. ; 
53 n. 

Tohi, river of Rajauri, II. 433. 

Tokharistan, on Oxus, iv. 166 n. 

Tomardya, v. I. for Toramana, v. 233. 

topography, of old Kasmir, nee Kasmir. 

Tnramdna, Yuvaraja of Kasmir, iii. 102 ; coins 
struck by him, 103: imprisoned, 104; 
dies, 122; viii. 3420; his name of Turkish 
origin, iii. 103 n.; his dato as indicated by 
Kalhana, 1. 05; Kasmir tradition about 
him, 82 : Karimir coins with name of T., II. 



TBIPHAR. 

319 ; coins referred to by Kalhana, 320 
legend Kidara on coins of T., I. 85 n. 

Toramana, White Hun king, father of Mihira- 
kula, i. 289 n. ; whether identical with 
Kasmir Toramana, iii. 103 n. ; Turkish 
origin of name, ib. 

Toramaqa, son of Lalliya S'ahi, called Kama- 
luka, v. 23.1. 

T6s"maidan Pass, route loading to Loh'rin, II. 
294, 298, 399; its watch-station Karko.ta- 
dranga, ib ; its historical importance, 400. 

T'ou-fan, Chinese namo of Tibet, II. 358. 

trade, its conditions in Kasmir, I. 118. 

Tri\g°bal Pass, route to Kisanganga Valley, 
II. 406. 

Trailokya, equery of Harsa, vii. 1003. 
Trailokya, royal officor, viii. 1324. 
Trailvkyadevi , queen of YaSaskara, vi. 107. 
Trailokyaidja, treasurer, vii. 93. 
Trailokyaraja, Tantrin, viii. 597. 
'trilv,' Ks. ' window,' i. 99-100 n. 
treaty, instrument of, iv. 137-138 n, 
trees, miraculously bearing fruit, ii. 15. 
tribal sections, in Kasmir (Krftm), II. 430. 
Tribddkara, Tantrin, viii. 510, Add. 
Trihhuvana, son of Sugandhisiha, vii. 124 ; 

general of Ananta, raises rebellion, 154; 

returns from exile, 105. 
Tribhttvana[ffupta], son of Abhimanyu II., 

king of Kasmir, vi. 312; viii. 3438; I. 

105. 

Tribhuvandpida, son of Bappiya, iv. 090. 
Tribhtvannsvdmin, temple, iv. 55, 78, 99 ; viii. 
80. 

Trigam, village, old Trigrumi, iv. 323 n. ; at old 

junction of Vitasta and Sindhu, 1J. 329. 
Trigarta, now Kfingra, iii. 100, 285 ; Pi thivi- 

candra, chief of, v. 144 ; minister from, vii. 

204 ; Balha, Yuvaraja of, viii. 539 ; character 

of people, 1531. 
Triyrdmi, now Trigam, iv. 323; v. 97; viii. 

3350; 11. 479; at old junction of Vitasta 

and Sindhu, 329. 
Trikar 1 , a ' Kram ' namo, I. 49. 
Trikii(ihan, ' Killer of threo Ororos,' Mihira- 

kula called, i. 310, 322 n. ; iii. 61 ; viii. 3415. 
Trillaka, relative of Kosthesvara, Lavanya, 

viii. 1G82; 1707; joins'royal force, 2208; 

intrigues against Jayasiihha, 2496 ; raises 

rebollion, 2730; distrusts Riljavadana, 

2793; directs attack of Los v luika, 2808; his 

1 Beat,' 2887 ; causes fresh troubles, 2957 ; 

intrigues against king, 3113; plans attack 

on city, 3131 ; attacked by Sanjapala, 3278 ;. 

surrenders to king, 3300; 3314. 
Tril/asena, I)ainara, vii. 1336. 
Trilocanapdla ; Trilocana, S'ahi, his struggle 

with Hammira, vii. 47-69; historical data 

regarding him, I. 107. 
Triphar, old Tripuresvara, v. 46 ; II. 455. 
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TR1PURA. 

Tripnra, town of Asuras, bumed by S'ivn, viii. 
991. 

Tripnragangn, on Mahadeva pilgrimage, II. 
455. 

TripureSvara : Tripureia, Tirtha near S'rinagar, 
v. 46; vi. 135; vii. 151, 526,956; II. 455; 
hill of Tr., v. 123. 

Trisariidhya, Tirtha, now Sund'brar, i. 33 n. ; 
II. 469. 

Triiahku, epic king, iv. 649. 

Tiisfdas, consecration of, ii. 133 ; vii. 185. 

' tpinmani' ' amber ' (?), viii. 2826. 

Trover, Mr. A., his life, Pre/. ; believes Books 
vii., viii. not to be Kalhana's, I. 42 ; mate- 
rials for his edition of Riijatar., 45 ; on 
Kalhana's chronology, 57 n. ; his notes on 
Kasmir topography, II. 349. 

Tsad"r, village, II. 374 n. 

Tsak'dar Udar, site of old Cakradhara, i. 

38 n. ; 201-202 n. ; its remains, II. 461. 
Tsak"vadar, hamlet, viii. 250-251 n. 
Tsatsa, S'aradfikun<Ja at, i. 37 n. 
tsiang-kiun, Chinese title, transcribed as 

Cankuna, iv. 211 n. 
Tsiin v h Kul, ' apple-tree canal,' old Mahftsarit, 

iii. 339-349 n. ; 11.410. 
Tuhkharas, pooplo, Tochari of classical 

authors, iv. 1G0 ; their territory, 246; their 

connection with Kasmir under Lalitiditya, 

I. 00 ; Cankuna the Tuhkhitia, iv. 211. 
Tu-ho-lo, Hiuon Tsiang on the, iv. 166 n. 
Tukhara, other form of namo Tuhkhura, iv. 

166 n. 

Tukka, chief of Vallfipura, vii. 220, 688. 
Tvkkn, Brahman soldier, viii. 1013. 
TuV'mul, Tirtha, iv. 638 n. 
Tulami'ilya, Tirtha, now Tul'mul, iv. 638, (i-10 ; 

II. 488. 

tuldpum^a, ceremony, vii. 407. 

Tulla, son of Ajjaka, grandson of Tanvanga, 

' vii. 1033, 1054, 1057, 1062, 1065. 

Tu-lo-pa, of Chinoso Annals, probably Durla- 
bhavardhana, iv. 8 n. ; I. 87. 

T uiii/a, a Khasa from Baddivasa, vi. 318, 322 ; 
becomes prime-minister, 333 ; rising against 
him, vi. 337; 338, 341, 344, 347; conqnors 
Rajapuri, 851 ; 353, 354; vii. 3, 8,9; fresh 
rising against him, 13-11; his maladminis- 
tration, 38 ; sent to assist Trilocanapala, 47 ; 
his defeat, 70 ; intrigues against him, 74 ; 
murdered, 84 ; fate of his followers, 90 ; 
of his family, 100; viii. 1956; his origin and 
rise to power, 1. 1 05 ; his 'defeat by Mabmud 
of Ghazni, 107 ; his murder, 108. 

Tungesa Tirtha, in Nilamata, ii. 14 n. 

Tuhytirara, temple of S'iva, ii. H. 

Tuhi/eivuriipana, ' market of TungesVara,' vi. 
I'M. 

Tuiijina I., king of Kasmir, ii. 11; v. 278; 
vni. 3418; I. 81. 



UDARS. 

Tuiijina, other name of King S'resthasena, iii. 
97. 

Tuiijina, other name of King Ranaditya, iii. 
386. 

' Turk,' in the meaning ' official,' II. 306 n. 

Turkish origin of name Toramana, iii. 103 it. ; 
v. 232-233 n. 

Turks as rulers of Gandhara, iv. 140-143 n. ; 
their relations to Kasmir, I. 90. 

Turmkas, Turks, their habits, iv. 179 ; kings 
Huska, Juska, Kaniska called Turuskas, i. 
170; v.iii. 3412 ; enemies of Lalliya S'ahi, v. 
152 ; soldiers of Hammira (Mahmud), vii. 61, 
56, 70, 118 ; sell slave-girls, 520; T. merce- 
naries supported by Harsa, 1149; Harsa 
fears attack from T., 1158; Muhammadan 
allies of Bhiksacara, viii. 885, 886, 919, 923 ; 
northern allies of Dards, 2843 ; invaders of 
the Panjab, 3346 ; artist from Turnska 
country, vii. 528 ; Harsa called a Turuska, 
i.e. Muhammadan, 1095. 



U. 

UccaihSirna Naga, now Viiy's'an Nag, II. 
489. 

Uccala, son of Malla, vii. 1183 ; fights at siege 
of Dugdhaghata, 1 196; flees from city, 1254 ; 
takes refuge at Rajapuri, 1256; invades 
Kasmir, 1301 ; occupies ParihaBapura, 1326; 
defeated, 1337; his Abhiseka, 1385; enters 
S'rinagar, 1539; retires from burned palace, 
1583 ; has Harsa's head burned, 1725 ; com- 
mencement of his reign, viii. 2; spares 
Bhoja'sson, 16; assures his own position, 39; 
his government, 45; his pious restorations, 
77; curbs officials, 85; shows his legal 
acumen, 123; his faults, 162; frustrates 
Sussala's invasion, 193; risings against him, 
208; his pious foundations, 243 ; conspiracy 
against him, 278; marries Bijjala, 287; 
attacked by conspirators, 306 ; murdered, 
327; his treasures, 1961; 3442, 3414; his 
march over Tos'maidftn Pass, II. 295; his 
rebellion, 1. 114; his attack on Harsa, 
115; summary of his character and reign, 
118. 

Vda, father of Hanumat, iv. 9. 
Udabhandapura, Waihand : Cnd on Indus, 

capital of Gandhara, v. 153, 232 ; vii. 1081 ; 

capital of S'ahi kings, II. 337. 
•Udakahopda, > Waihand, Prakrit name of 

Udabhanda, II. 338. 
Udan Sar, lake near Trigam, II. 331. 
Udara, alluvial plateaus of Kasmir, II. 425 ; 

their soil, 426 ; formed by lacustrine 

deposits, 390 ; their name ' Udar,' i. 

166 n. ; viii. 1427 n. 
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UDATA. 

Udaya, of Icchati's family, viii. 760 ; fights 
for Susaala, 1083; gains Jayasirhha's con- 
fidence, 1600; made commander-in-chief, 
1624; 1659; invests Banaaala, 1674 ; exiled 
1985 ; secretly helped by Jayasirhha, 2044 ; 
returns to court, 2191 ; commander-in- 
chief, 2420 ; sent to attack Catuska, 2758 ;' 
2811 ; his wife's yihara, 3352. 

Udaya, son of Anandavardhana, lord of 
' Gate,' viii. 1832; 1927; advises Jaynaiiiiha, 
1973 ; secures Mallarjuna, 2281 ; receives 
fresh charge of ' Gate,' 2354 ; his Matha, 
2421 ; sent against Lothana, 2487 ; returns 
to king, 2062 ; sent to assist Sast/lia, 2788 ; 
defeats Alaiiikiiracakra, 2937 ; attacked by 
oyo disease, 2952. 

Udaya, enemy of Kalasariija, vii. 1263. 

Udaya, lord of Campa, viii. 1083. 

Uduydditya, other name of Tarapiila, iv. 43. 

Uduyayupta, son of Amrtiikara, vi. 219, 252. 

Udayana, councillor at Lohara, viii. 1817; 
prime-minister of Lothana, 1860; killed, 
2004. 

Udayana, servant of Alamkaracakra, viii. 
2001. 

Udat/anavatsa, brother of King Ananta, vii. 
177. 

Udayardja, brother of Diddiv, vi. 3(55; father 
of Sariigramaraja, vii. 1285; 1732. 

Udayardja, official, vii. 1091 ; made Dvarapati, 
1361. 

Udayartija, door-keeper of Malla, vii. 1481. 
Udayasi/ia, probably same person as Udaya- 

siiiiha, vii. 1290. 
Udayasimha, officer of Kalasa, vii. 681 ; under 

Harsa, 1054 ; see Udayasiha. 
Udbhafa ll/ialfa, Jayapida's Sabhapati, iv. 

'tOJi ; viii. 2227 ; ancestor of Ksemata, vii. 

482. 

Udda, servant, vii. 481. 

-udddra, Skr. > Ks. ' udar,' ' alluvial plateau,' 

viii. 1427 n. 
Udipapiirabdla, locality, viii. 1417. 
Udra, Orisaa, vi. 300 n. 
Udyana, under rule of S'Ahis, II. 339. 
Uyra, Guru of King Khinkhila, i. 31,8. 
Uyresa, shrine of S'iva, i. 348. 
Ujasdha, brother-in-law of Lothana, made 

lord of 'Gate,' viii. 422; carried off by 

Garga, 437. 
' uju'iima,' ' debt,' viii. 147 n. 
Ujjha[adimba, uncertain locality, i. 116. 
Ulhuna, son of Sahadeva, viii. 1041 ; supporter 

of Sujii, 2060; 2092, 2097; killed, 2163; 

2105 ; his son, 2184. 
Ullola, Skr. name of Volur lake, iv. 693 n. ; 

II. 423. 

Ullola, designation of Holada in Miihatmyas, 
11.423. 

Umddhara, chief supporting Harsa, vii. 1512, 



VAD09AKA. 

Und, site of Udabhanda : Waihand, II. 337. 
Unmattdvanti, son of Partha, crowned, v. 414 ; 

dies, 445; viii. 3435 ; I. 102. 
Upalhakh, plant (Skr. utpalas&ka), v. 48-49 n. 
Upamamju, story of, viii. 3390. 
'upavesana,' 'seat' of a Dimara, viii. 929, 

1070 n. 

Uppa, father of Jayadevi, iv. 678. 
Uppa, soldier, viii. 454. 

Urata, now Hazara district, v. 217 ; its capital, 
i/j. n. ; vii. 221, 585; viii. 574; its history, 
II. 434 ; Sangata chief of, vii. 589 ; Abhaya 

_ king of, viii. 10 ; Dvitiya chief of, 3402. 

Uri, in Vitasta Valley, II. 404. 

Ushkara, Alburiini's name for Huskapura, II. 
362. 

Uskiir, old Huskapura, i. 168 n. 

Utkarsa, son of Kalasa, crowned at Lohara, 

vii. 256 ; 589 ; brought to S'rinagar, 703 ; 
crowned, 729 ; attempts to kill Harsa, 782 ; 
deposed, 832 ; commits suicide, 861 ; 1100; 
his son Pratapa, viii. 10; 1785; 3440; 
summary of his reign, I. 111. 

Utpala, epic story of, vii. 1641. 

Utpala, uncle of Cippatajayipido, iv. 679; 
crowns Ajitapida, 690 ; founds Utpalapura, 
695 ; his light with Mamma, 704 ; his son 
Sukhavarman, 708 ; family of, 713; dynasty 
of, v. 461 ; viii. 1952, 3427, 3430; I. 96. 

Utpala, Kayastha, vii. 149. 

Utpala, son of Sthanaka, follower of Tikka, 

viii. 1247 ; plots against Sussala's life, 1279 ; 
arranges for his murder, 1306 ; kills Sussala, 
1313 ; executed, 1677. 

Utpaldkta, king of Knsmir, i. 286; viii. 3414. 
Utpalupida, king of Kasinir, iv. 709 ; ousted, 

716; viii. 3429; I. 90. 
Utpalapura, perhaps Kak'pOr, iv. 095; II. 

474. 

utputaiaka, plant Upalhakh, v. 1,9. 
Utpalasvdmin, temple, iv. 096. 
Utrdsa, village, now Vut'rus, vii. 1254; II. 
408. 

UtB'kmxW, village, v. 100 n. ; II. 422. 
Uttamarnja, ruler of Kiisyhavnya, vii. 690. 
Uttara, Pargana Uttar, vi. Sftl ,■ II. 485. 
Uttara, epic story of cows of, vii. 686. 
Uttaragaiiga, name of lake Gang"bal, II. 407. 
Uttarakurus, mythic people, iv. 175; viii. 
2763. 

Uttaramanasa, lake on Haramukh, iii. 1)1,8 .- II. 
422. 

' uttarueman,' 'crossing stone,' iv. 1.17. 
Uyan, village, old Ovanft, vii. 295 n. 



V. 

Vach 1 , KaSmir village, i. 343 n. ; II. 471. 
Vadusaka, locality, viii. ltGl,. 
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VAD0T8A. 

Vadotsa, locality, viii. 1306. 

Vdga, Damara, vii. 1022. 

Viig'ho'm, village, v. 28 n.; II. 461. 

Vah'tSr, village, i. 156 n. 

Vahnipura, village, vii. 1498. 

Vaikunf/iamafha, viii. 2483. 

Vainyaavdmin, temple at Trigrfimi, v. 97, 99 i 
identified, II. 330, 333. 

Vaiiravana, Kubera, i. 155. 

Vaitarani, river (Reinbyar* P), viii. 1SRS ; near 
Gangodbheda, II. 274. 

Vaivaaj/ata, Manu, i. 26-27. 

Vajra, son of Vajrendra, iii. 384. 

Vajra, son of Bhuti, vii. 207. 

Vajra, son of Ksema, vii. 894. 

Vajradhara, lord of Babbapura, viii. 538, 625. 

Vajrdditya, other name of Candrapida, iv. 43. 

Vajrdditya, son of Lalitiiditya, iv. 355 ; 
crowned, 393 ; called Bappiyaka and 
Lalitaditya, 393; viii. 3424; I. 93. 

Vajrasdra, servant of S'amkai avarman, v. 227. 

vajravrksa, juice of, produces boils, iv. 527. 

Vajrendra, father of Afijana, iii. 105. 

Vajrendra, son of Jaycndra, iii. 381. 

Vakpatiraja, poet, iv. 144. 

Vakputfu, quoon of Tufijina I., ii. 11. 

Vakpu:<ta(av'i, site of, ii. 57. 

Vakrdhyhri-Samgrdma, nickname of Sarii- 
gramadeva, vi. 128. 

Volga, favourite of Diddii, vi. 308. 

Volga, servant, vii. 481. 

Valgamatha, vi. 308. 

Viilin, story of killing of, viii. 2976. 

Vallabhd, sister-in-law of Malla, vii. I486. 

Valldpura, territory of Ballavar, vii. 220, 
270; viii. 5:19, 542, C22; II. 432; Kalaaa, 
chief of, vii. 220, 588 ; Padmaka, lord of, 
viii. 547; Urahmajnjjala, thief of, 1083; 
princess Jajjula from, 1444. 

' cdlukdmbudhi,' ' sand-ocean,' iv. 294. 

Vdmana, minister of Jayapida, iv. Jfi7. 

Vdmana, son of Jisnu, vi. 155. 

Vdmana, prime-minister, vii. C68, 593; cre- 
mates Kalasa, 729 ; ousted, 994 ; 1042 ; his 
son Ksema, 1073. 

VamapArsvn, Pargana of Khovurpor, II. 465. 

Van, hamlet in Loh'rin, viii. 1875-77 n. ; 
identified with Vanikavasa, II. 297. 

Vanap-ama, locality, viii. 1488. 

Vanapra»1ha, near Lohara, viii. 1929. 

' vdnarendhana,' ' monkeys' fuel,' vi. 364 n. ; 
viii. 2627. 

Vangath, village, old Vasisthasrama,. i. 107 n. ; 

viii.2430n.; 11.489. 
Vanikavdia, hamlet of Lohara, viii. 1877; 

identified with Van, II. 297. 
Vahkalat, people, iii. 480. 
V&nt'por,- old Avantipura, v. 44-45 n. ; II. 

400. 

Vdrabdla, Agrahara, now Bftz'vul, i. 191. 



VAVAJAN. 

Vardha, image of, at Varahamula, vi. 206; 
Tirtha of (Varahaksetra), II. 483. 

Vardha, son of Bhuti, vii. 207, 216. 

Vardhadeva, lord of ' Gate/ vii. 364, 676. 

Varah"gam, village, viii. 192. 

Varahaksetra, site of Varaha Tirtha, at Baru- 
mula, vi. 18G, 204. 

Varahamihira, refers to Kasmiras, II. 365 ; 
see Brhatsamhita. 

Varahamula : Varahamula, town, now Bara- 
mula, vi. 186 n. ; vii. 1309; vni. 461, 452, 
1229 ; history of temple and town, II. 482. 

Varuhavdrta, locality, viii. 192. 

Varahmnl, Ks. name of Baramula, old Vara- 
hamula, vi. 186 n. 

Vdrunasi, Benares, retirement to, iii. 297,320; 

vii. 646, 1007, 1010; viii. 13. 
■ vardfaAa,' ' cowrie,' vii. 112. 
I'nrdhamdnesa, shrine in S'rinagar, ii. 128; 

new temple, II. 450; its newly-created 
Miihfitmya, 382 n. 
Vardhanasvamin, temple of Visnu, iii. 357 ; vi. 
191. 

Varhafaeakra, village near Svayambhii, viii. 

200; II. 486. 
-var', Ks. < Skr. -vityika, iii, 11 n. 
Varnasomn, ancestor of Vijaya, viii. 778. 
Varnafa, son of Ramadova, vi. 90 ; crowned, 

94; deposed, 96; his curse, 113; viii. 357 ; 

3436. 

Vartula, hill territory, viii. 287 1 SahajapMa, 

chief of, 539. 
Varuna, god, story of his parasol, ii. 148 ; iii. 

63. 

Vasanta, father-in-law of Kos^hesvara, brother 
of Dhanya, viii. 2337. 

Vasantulekhd, queen of Harsa, vii. 966 ; bo- 
comes 9ati, 1579. 

VaSeikd, Agrahara, i. 843. 

Vaxiftha, Rsi, iv. 647 ; worships Jyestharudra, 

viii. 2430.' 

Vasisthfisrama, now Vfingath, II. 489. 
' ratf uka,' ' corpse,' ' trunk,' viii. 1346 n. 
vaatuidsana, edicts, i. 1!S. 
VaBuki, Kasmir Naga, II. 470. 
Vamknla, king of Kasmir, i. 288; iii. 67; viii. 
3115. 

Vamnanda, king of Kasmir; i. 387 ; viii. 3416. 
Vdtaganda, namo of_ a ' parsad,' vii. 993 ; 

epithot of minister Ananda, 1177. 
Vafeiuara, Linga of, i. 19 4, 
Vatha, servant of Sussala, viii. 1147. 
Vattardja, chamberlain, vi. 346. 
Vaffa, rolativo of Radda, viii. 345. 
Vatta, an official, viii. 568, 960, 967. 
Vatfa, father of Malla, viii. 1416. 
Vattadeva, exiled Pamara, vii. 1292, 1298. 
Vatuldnaka, locality, iv. 312. 
Vav"jan Pass, Skr. Vayuvarjana, II. 409 ; 

custom of pilgrims on, 397. 
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VAYUVARJANA. 

Vayuvarjana, Skr. name of Vav"jan Pass, II. 
409. 

' oeldvitta,' term of doubtful moaning, v. 226; 

vi. 73, 106, 127, 324. 

Ver, old name of Shahibad Pargana, i. 28 n. ; 
II. 469. 

Vernag, spring of Nila Naga, i. 28 n. j II. 411, 
469. 

Vesau, river, old Visoka, II. 416. 
T'etdla, in legend of Pravarapura, iii. 349. 
Vetalasiitrapata, locality in S'rinagar, vi. 101. 
Vibhaeamati, wife of prince Bhoja, viii. 16. 
Vibhisana, mythic king of Lanka, iii. 72 ; iv. 

505 ■ viii. 3413. 
Vibhisana I., king of Kasmir, i. 192. 
Vibliisana II, king of Kasmir, i. 196, 197 ; viii. 

3414. 

Vibhramarka, Damara, vii. 68. 
Vicar Nig, village, spring and remains at, II. 
457. 

Vicitrasiin/ia, son of Kandarpasimlia, vii. 101. 
Vidasta, Prakrit name of Vitasta, 11. 411. 
Viddaaiha, Dard minister, usurps. throne, viii. 

2456, 2469; spurs on Lotliana, 2181; 

receives Bhoja, 2716 ; calls up allies, 2761; 

supports Bhoja's invasion, 2781 ; falls ill, 

2870; releases Bhoja, 2899; his death, 

2903. 

Vidcha, son of Gargacandra, viii. 010. 
Vidiiratha, story of, viii. 1277. 
l'idydd/iaras, lord of, i. 218. 
Vidyddhara S'd/ii, Dard chief, vii. 913. 
Vionb, Mr., records tradition on 'Sutli,' iii. 

339-349 n.; his etymologies for Kasmir 

local names, II. 300 n. ; his list of Kasmir 

Purganas, 493. 
Vigraha, supposod namo of KaSmir king, II. 

318 n. 

Vif/raha, sec Vigroharaja. 

Viyrahardja, prince of Lohara, nophow of 
Didda, vi. 335; intrigues for Kasmir crown, 
343 ; intrigues against Tunga, vii. 74 ; in- 
vades KaSmir, killed, 139 ; his son Ksitiraja, 
251 ; II. 294. 

Viyrahardja : Viyraha, son of King Sussala, 
viii. 1936 ; joins Lothana, 2489; in S'irahsilft 
Castlo, 2595 ; delivered to king, 2660. 

Vihuras, roferoncos to, i. 93, 94, 98, 103, 140- 
144, 146, 147, 169, 199, 200; iii. 9, 11,13, 
14, 355,380, 464, 476 ; iv. 79, 184, 188, 200, 
210, 216, 210, 202, 507; vi. 171, 175, 303; 

vii. 696, 1336; viii. 246, 248, 2102, 2410, 
2(17, 2J3I, 2133, 3313, 3352, 3353; nomen- 
clature of, II. 369 n. 

Vihi, Kasmir district, viii. 733 n. ; II. 458. 
Vij'bror, Tirtha and town of Vijayesvarn, i. 

3H n.; 105 n.; If. 163. 
Vijai/a, king of Ka^niiu, founder of Vijaye- 

svara, ii. 62; viii. 341H; T. 81. 
>'U f i!l<t, servant of Malla, vii. 1480 



VIKRAMADITYA-HABSA. 

Vijaya, brother-in-law of Gargo, viii. 504 ; 
defeats Sussala's troops, 509; defeated, 
518; his relatives, 522 ; escapes from Sus- 
sala, 587; calls in Bhiksucara, 684 ; killed, 
686. 

Vijaya, descendant of Varnasoma, officer of 
Bhiksacara, viii. 778. 

Vijaya, son of Kayya, supportor of Sussala, 
viii. 1087, 1160. 

Vijaya, son of Bhavaka, Damaia of Kalyana- 
pura, viii. 1263, 1205, 2350. 

Vijai/aksctra, sito around Vijayesvara : Vij'- 
bror, i. 275; vii. 336, 361, 371, 431, 525, 710, 
727, 1371, 1198; viii. 512, 719, 971, 990, 
1002, 1043, 1057, 1145, 150!), 1703, 3297. 

Vijayamalla, son of Kalasa, brother of Harsa, 
vii. 731 ; rises in favour of Harsa, 760; at- 
tacks Utkarsa, 819; thanked by Harsa, 
835 ; honoured by Harsa, 884 ; raises rebel- 
lion, 903; killed by avalanche, 916; his son 
Jayamalla, 1069, 1105. 

Vijayamilra, general of Kalasa, vii. 365. 

Vijayapiila, father-in-law of Sussala, viii. 205. 

Vijayariija, grandson of Tanvai'iga, vii. 1005 ; 
probably brother of Tulla, I. 145 n. 

Vijayariija, son of Prthviraja, Brahman, viii. 
2227. 

Vijayasimha, town protect, vii. 580 ; helps 
Harsa to crown, 827, 832, 834 ; confirmed 
in post, 887. 

Vijayasiihhn, father of Tilakasiriiha, viii. 184. 

Vijayesa : Vijat/exrara, Tirtha and temple of 
S'iva, now Vij'bror, i, 3S; its sito and 
history, 105; Asoka's stono enclosure of 
temple, 105; Asokesvura shrines at, 106; 
113, 131, 314; ii. 123, 125; v. 46; vi. 98; 
vii. 1&3, 184, 354, 463; viii. 2222, 2379; 
history of Tirtlia, II. 463. 

Vi/aycSrara, town founded by Vijaya, ii. 62; 
locality of Vij'bror, vii. 359, 402, 109, 152, 
459, 486, 487, 491, 624, 952, 1504, 1506, 1514, 
1515; viii. 509, 66], 652, 746, 747, 899, 908, 
970, 1069, 1140, 1488, 1509, 1576, 1676, 
1799, 2733; history of town, II. 464. 

Vijaifeiana, namo of Vijayosa tomplo, vii. 
463. 

Vijaycsrara, see Vijayesa. 

VijayeSvaraninlifitniya, quoted by K., vii. 
473 n. 

Vijjn Marg, perhaps Prrijiinayhika, vii. 1171 
n. ; 11. 400. 

Vikramaditya, king of Kasmir, iii. 474; viii. 
3421 ; I. 86. 

Vikramtvlitya, foreign king related to Prat.1- 
pfulitya I., ii. 5; not identical with V. 
S'akAri, ii. (i. 

1'ikramiidityn-IIars'i, of Ujjayini, ii. 7 n. ; iii. 
125; destroys S'akas, 128; Matrgupta at 
his court, 12!) ; grants Kusniir to Matrgupta, 
188 ; his letter carried there, 231 ; his death 
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VIKBAHADITYA-HABSA. 

285; Kasmir throne brought back from 
his capital, 331 ; his date as assumed by 
Kalhana, I. 05 ; historical data about him, 
63 ; his mention indicates tradition of 
foreign conquest, 80. 

Vikraiuiiiikudovacarita, of Bilhana, topogra- 
phical information in, II. 376. 
I'ikrmnnidjn, king of Vallapura, viii. 2-152. 

Vikrttmeivartt, shrine of S'iva, iii. 474. 

' ri/abd/i!,' ' assignment ' (?), vii. 161-102 n. 

villages, given as endowments, ii. 132; their 
traditional number in Kasmir, II. 438 ; 
alternative forms of village names, viii. 
2.-i0-251 n. 

Viuiala, sacred spring at Martuuda, II. 405. 
Vimttlriprnhhfi, queen of Lahkhana, iii. 381. 
Viiiayudityn, other name of King Jayupida, iv. 
517; I. 94. 

Vinayadityapura, founded by JayupicW, iv. 
617. 

Vinayakadeea, oflicer, viii. 730. 
Vindhya mountains, iii. 394 ; iv. 153, 1G1 j v. 
152. 

vineyards, of Kasmir, II. 429. 

Vinnnpa, nephew of S'ura, v. 20, 129. 

Vipulakciava, shrine, iv. 484. 

Viradeen, ancestor of Yasuskara, v. 469. 

Vimhrtbhujai'nyi, nickname of a prostitute, 

vii. 1037. 

Viran, village, old Virilnaka, v. 214 n. 
Jlnhiakn, now Viran village, v. 21!,, 215; 

viii. 400 ; II. 404. 
Viraniitha, magician, vi. 110. 
Vtrapiila, follower of Sujji, viii. 2182. 

' virapafta,' ' head-dress of heroes,' vii. 665, 
1478. 

' word of doubtful meaning, viii. 3131. 

Vuiikha, Brahman, i. 204. 

Vi*aln{a, territory, near Ban'hal Pass, viii. 

777, 681, <S97, 1074, 1131, 1602, 1729; II. 

432 ; inhabited by Khasas, i. 317 n. 
1 visuya,' ancient designation of ' Pargano,'- 

11.437. 

Vitmnya, Muhammadan chief, viii. 885, 965. 

Vifyu, embodiment of S'iva's S'akti, iii. 444: 
miraculous image of, 453 ; his temples de- 
signated by -svamin, iii. 263 n. ; II. 369 n. 

VinjHtcamin temple, at old junction of Vi- 
tasta and Sindhu, v. 90 ; II. 333. 

Vitnkii, rivor Vosau, iv. 6 n. ; II. 415. 

Visramsadova (r 1 ), legend on Kusinir coins, II. 
318n. 

Viitacaltn, Brahman of Avanlipuro, vii. 337 ; 
parasite of Kalasa, 617; intrigues with 
Harsa, 621 ; betrays Harsa, 620 ; executed, 
882. 

Viiva, treasury-superintendent, viii. 2476. 
Visvagasvapura, legendary town, on site of 

Volur lake, II. 424. 
Viiwakaiara, site, v. 44; U. 460. 



VHSN1S. 

Viseakarman, temple, iii. 357; god (?), viii. 
2438. 

Viivamitra, Rsi, iv. 047, 649, 650. 

Vihariipa, epithet of Visnu, viii. 1199. 

Viiee Dcvah, mantra to, viii. 1023. 

Vitastu, Vyath or Jehlam river of Kasmir, 
rises from Nilanuga, i. 28 ; embodiment of 
Piirvati, 29; its source at Vith'vutur, 102 
n.; 201; miraculously brought to Dumo- 
dara, 163; brought to light by S'iva, iv. 
SOI ; its reappearance, 4SG ; its bod cleared 
by Suyya, v. 88-90; its now course, 95-118; 
vi. 128,255; vii. 500, 1625; viii. 579,3349, 
3352, 3356 ; designation of its source, 1073- 
74 n. ; its confluence with Sindhu, see Vitas- 
tasindhusariigama ; its confluence with 
Mahasarit, viii. 339; bridges over V., iii. 
354 ii: ; vii. 1077 : its cool water, iii. 362 ; its 
water sacred, vii. 472, 473 ; river fronon, 
502 ; water supply from V., viii. 2437 ; its 
old and modern names, II. 411 ; its legen- 
dary origin, ib. : its headwaters, 412; its 
course through alluvial plain, 413 ; naviga- 
tion, 114; course of river above S'rinagar, 
415; confluence with Sindhu, 419; regula- 
tion by Suyya, 420; river's passage from 
Volur, 424 ; identified with Yamuna, 335 ; 
Vitastu Valley, its character below Biira- 
miila, 401 ; routes leading through it, 
402. 

Vitastamahiitmya, old, ineludod in Nilamata- 
purunft, II. 377; tho modern Muhatmyo, 
355 ; 370. 

Vitasttmndhusamgamn, confluence of VitaBtft 
and Sindhu, iv. 301 ; its position changed 
by Suyya's regulation, v. 97-100 ; religions 
buildings at, vi. 305; vii. 214, 009, 1595; 
viii. 506 ; pilgrimage to, SI 40; present con- 
fluence at Shdd'pur, II. 320 ; old junction 
near Trigrumi, ib. ; marked by ruins of 
Vainyusvumin tomple, 330; old river-bed 
markoil by Nor canal, ib. ; rosultB of Suyya's 
chango of confluence, 331 ; division of Par- 
ganus near junction, 333 ; sacrodnoss of 
conlluonco, 335 ; its holiness as a Tirtho, 
419; »«• Prayfiga. 

Vitaslatra, locality, now Vith'vutur, i. W2, 
103; vii. 364; viii. 1073-74 n. ; II. 470; 
source of Vitasta at, 412. 

Vitastavortikii, name for Vith'vutur, i. 102 n. 

Vith'vutur, village, i. 102 ; II. 412. 

Vitnld, river, viii. 020. 

Volur, lake, the old Mulmpadma, iv. 593 n. ; 

its ancient names, II 423 ; its legends, 424 ; 

Alberuni's roforonce to, 363; see Mohi- 

padmo, Ullola. 
-vor, in K6. local names, corresponds to Skr. 

-va v ika, i. 342 n. ; iii. 11 n. 
Vyddhaksattra, race of, vii. 804. 
Vyw**> Yadavas, i. 66. 
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VR80TSARGA. 

vr?otsarga, allusion to, viii. 2107 n. 

Vular, Skr. Holada, Kasmir Pargana, i. 306 

n. ; II. 460. 
Vulliya, the Takka, vii. 820. 
Vut'rus, village, old Utrasa, vii. 1254 ; II. 467. 
Vufsuii Nag, Uccaihsirna Naga of Mahatmyas, 

11.489. 

Vuytu, perhaps old Vakpustyitavi, ii. 67 n. 
Vt/adda, son of Sudrta, minister, viii. 163 ; 316 ; 
killed, 349. 

Vyadtlamaiigala, rolativo of Malla, vii. 1467. 
Vi/niltlasiiha, paramour of Queen S'rilokha, viii. 
1957. 

Vt/aqhra, brother of Utpala, viii. 1282, 1302, 

1311, 131-5, •1317. 
Vyiighrasrama : Vag n hom, locality, v. 23 n. 
vyijastuti, an Alariikara, iv. 635-037 n. 
Vi/dsa, Muni, pupil of, i. 123; descendant of, 

ii. 10. 

Vyasadisa, other name of Ksemendra, i. 33 n. 
Vyath, Ks. name of Vitasta, its phonetic de- 
rivation, II. 411. 
' vyayasthiti,' ' endowment,' v. S7. 
Vyomasiua, mendicant, vii. 298. 



W. 

wagtail, omen by, iii, 221. 
Waihond, town on Indus, the old Udabhanda, 
II. 337. 

watch-stations, Kasmir passes guarded by, i. 
122 n. ; II. 391; known as ' Gates ' (dvara, 
dranga), ib. ; 407. 

water-fowl, on Kasmir lakes, v. 119 n. 

Watekhousb, Colonel J., superintends' pre- 
paration of Kasmir maps, II. 348. 

water-wheels, for irrigation, iv. 191 ; II. 428. 

Webkh, Piofos6or A., bis excorpts from Loka- 
piakiuia, II. 313. 

White Huns, dominion of, i. 289 n. ; extension 
of thoir rule to Kasmir, I. 78 ; see Ephtha- 
litu. 

Wilson, Dr. H. H., on Kalhana's chronology, 

I. 57 n., 62 ; identifies Lohara with Lahore, 

II. 293; on meaning of term ' Pftmara,' 
.'fOl ; his suggestion regarding ' Dinnara,' 
308 ; on position of Phalapura, 334 n. ; on 
goography of old Kasmir, 349 ; assumes 
identity of Kaspatyros with Kasmir, 353. 

winter, its rigours in Kasmir, II. 427. 

witchcraft, its practice in Kasmir, iv. 94 n. ; 
death by witchcraft, 88, 112, 114, 124, 
686; v. 239 ; vi. 108-112, 121, 310, 312 ; vii. 
133. 

witches (kftyakah, kftyah), belong to darkness, 
dwell on Mount Lokaloka, i. 137 ; sent to 
dostroy Jalauka, 140-144 ; revive Saihdhi- 
mati, ii. 99-109; master of witches (cakra- 
nayaka), 106. 



YECH. 

women, their f aitlilessness, iii. 501-505 ; objects 

of passions, 513-516. 
wooden bridges, in Kasmir, II. 449. 
wooden houses, of S'rinagar, II. 444 n, 



Y. 

Yadu, race of, i. GO, 63, 70. 

Yaksadara, locality on Vitasta, now Dyar»gul, 

v. S7; II. 103, 420. 
Yaksas, work for Dainodara, i. 159 ; Kasmir 

occupied by, lSJ t ; Yaksa living in a rock, 

319 ; demon A vv a at S'ariyaka, iii. 349. 
Yama, minister of Uccala, viii. 185. 
Yamuna, rivor, iv. 145; the Vitasta identified 

with, i. 57 n.; II. 335. 
1 'nmwjodcva, namo of a Kind of cloth, i. 299. 
' yandrovat,' doubtful term in Ks. gloss, i. 

363 n. 

t/antra, sacred diagram, iii. S50, 454. 

' yftr»bal,' Ks. ' river-Ghat,' i._40 n. ; II. 414. 

Yasaskara, descent of, v. 473 ; elected king, 
477, 480, 482 ; bis conduct, vi. 2 ; his legal 
acumen, 14; his court, (lit; his death, 98- 
114; 119; queen of, 138; punishment 
awarded by, viii. 157; Radda descended 
from his family, 261, 3 )7 ; bis treasures, 
1955; 3435; his rule, I. 103. 

Yasaskara, son of King Jayasiriiha, viii. 3374. 

Yasaskara, servant of Alamkaracakra, viii. 
2598. 

Yasaskarasvamin, temple, vi. 140. 
Yaiodhara, from Lalitadityapura, 'rebel, vi. 

219,228,240,253. 
Yaiodhara, ruler of Dards, viii. 2454, 2458. 
Yasomahgala, father of Queen S'rilekha, vii. 

122. 

Yasomaii, other form of name Yasovati, viii. 
3408. 

Yusoraja, soldier, vii. 1313. 
Yasordja, Brahman soldier, viii. 1345. 
Yasordja, of Kaka's family, viii. 534; wounded, 

530 ; in exile, 559 ; 1009 ; made governor by 

Sussala, 1117; becomes disaffected, 1143; 

killed, 1159. 
Yasordja, son of Bhojaka, viii. 1512; brother 

of Jayaraja, D ftlntt ra of Devasarasa, 2741, 

2742, 2746, 2807. 
Yabovarman, king of Kanyakubja,* iv. ISj, 

137; defeated by Lalitaditya, 140, 146; 

court-poets of, 144; historical data about, 

I. 89. 

Yasovarman, son of Mamma, iv. 706. 

Yasovati, wife of Damodara I., queen of Kas- 
mir, i. 70 ; see Yasomati. 

' yasfika,' class of royal attendants, vi. 203 n. 

Yavanat, i.e. Muhammadans, in Kasmir' army, 
viii. 2264. 

Yech, Kolmir Pargana, II. 475. 
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Y0GA6ATIN. 

Yogasayin, temple of Visnu, v. 100; its pro- 
bable position, II. 334. 
1 "ogeia, templo, viii. 78. 

Yojana, measure of distance, i. 264 • distance 
verifiod, vii. 393 n. 

Yuri/iitf/iiia, epic king, traditional date of his 
coronation, i. 5C; 1. 59. 

Yudhisfhira I., " the Blind," king of Kasmir, 
i. 360 ; duposed, 360 ; exiled, 373 ; his alleged 
imprisonment, ii. 4 ; calculatod length of his 
reign, i. Colophon n. ; Meghavahaim de- 
scended from him, ii. 144 ; viii. 341(1, 3119. 

Yudhifthira II, king of Kasmir, iii. 37SJ ; his 
ministers, 380 ; viii. 3420; I. 85. 

Yuilhiffhira, ltiijaputra, viii. 198. 

' yugalaka,' ' couplet of two verses,' i. 9-10 n. 

Yugns, theory of the, I. 36. 

Yukndcvi, rpieon of Moghavahana, iii. 11. 

Yule, Colonel Sir H., on Kasmir witchcraft, 
iv. 94 n. ; on 11m Batfita's statements of 
Bengal prices, II. 326 n. ; on reckoning of 
revenues in kind, 328 n. 

' yuvardja,' title 'crown prince,' iii. 102; v. 
129, 130, 134; vi. 356; viii. 639. 

Z 

Zafarnfima, of Sharofu-d-din, its notice of 
Kasmir, II. 30"T7 



ZUKCB. 

Zain'gir, Kasmir Pargana, II. 487. 

Zaina Kad"l, bridge of Zainu-l-'abidin, in 

"S'rinagar, iii. 364 n. ; II. 449. 
Zain'kdyh, village, II. 477. 
Zain'por, Kasmir village and Pargana, i. 97 ; 
II. 472. 

Zainu-l-'abidin, Sultan of Kasmir, Hindu 
traditions revived under, I. 130 ; his name 
Sanskritizod as. Jaina, II. 373; founds 
Jainapuri, i. 97 n. ; founds endowment at 
S'iirapura, 347 n.; visits S'aradii tomplo, II. 
287 ; builds island of Zain"lank, 423 ; his 
irrigation works, 428; builds first ponnanent 
bridge in Kasmir, 449; founds Zain'por, 
founds Zain"kc>th, 477 ; restores Jayapura : 
Aml"rk6th, 180 ; founds Pargana Zain'gir, 
187. 

Zelienpor, ancient remains at,II. 403. 

Zmpfu-, hamlet at Trigam, II. 329. 

Zcvan, old J ay a van a, sito of Taksaka Nnga, 

i. 220 n. ; vii. 607-608 n. 
Ziarats, temples transformed into, iii. 453- 

404 n. ; vi. 177-178 n. 
Z6ji-La Pass, its history, II 408; invasions 

made by it, 490. 
Zolur, village, i. 98 n. ; II. 487. 
Zopyrus story, parallel to, iv. 277 n. 
Zukur, village, old Juskapura, i. 168 n, 
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VOL. I. 



Page 11, note (i. 

„ 46, „ (i. 
„ 49, lints 10. 



BOOK. VF.KBI. 

i. 28 n. 
i. 33. 
i. 36 n. 

37 n. 
50 n. 

m ii. 

107 n. (p. 21). 
122 n. 
125-126 n. 
131 ii. 
I 17 n. 
173 n. 
180 n. 



■I'M n. 
335 n. 
312 n. 
34<5 n. 

Colophon n. 
(Col.o, line 7). 
iii. 103 n. 

iii. 125 n. 
iii. 339-34!) n. 

(lino (i) 

iii. 347 n. 

iii. 34!). 

VOL. II. 



. Ii/d: For numerous quotations from the Harsacarita, compare Zacha- 
rias, Kpilegomeiia zur Ansgaho des Mahkhakosa, pp. 51 sq. 

For Laglmpaciiikd read Laglmpaiicika. 

Add note: Tlio document has been reproduced in my paper "A Sanskrit 
deed of sale concerning a Kasmirian Mahabharata MS.," J.R.A.S., 
1900, pp. 187-194. 

I'or Abu-l-Fnzl rend. Abu-1-Fazl, and thus elsewhere. 
For Samhyfi rend Saiiidliya. 

Add : For a legend rccordod by Abu-1-Fazl regarding ' Bhutesar,' soe 
Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 3(i4. 

For Note K read Note L. 

For ii. and iii. Tarangas read iii. and iv. Taraiigas. 
For Lalavaka read Lulavaka. 

Correct: Abii-l-Fazl refers to it, Ain-i Akb., ii. p. 364. 
For Tosamaidiin read Tos'maidan, and thus elsewhere. 
For Dal read tho Pal. 

For Notos on Ou-k'ong, pp. 13-48, read Notes on Ou-k'ong, pp. 13-18. 
Add: Tho Viliivra of Krtyuirama is mentioned, Samayam., ii. 61. 

For N.W. read N.E. 

Add: liurneri, Travels into Bokhara, i. p. 64, refers to "tho spot at 
which the Jehun issuus from tho mountains " by the namo " Dom- 
gully," i.e. Danagul. 

For Mujmat-ul-TawarikJj read Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh. 

For 70° read 74° 

•For Buchyoradu read Buchyoviidii. 
For A s read A 3 . 

For Ooiiandn ITT. read Gonanda I. 

Add: For S'rivara's reforonco to 'Torainana's JVmiiaras,' compare Note 
H (iv. 4!)5), § 20. 

For A. n. 10C5 rend A.D. 105. 

For Ane. Geogr. p. 91 read Anc. Geogr. p. 97. 

Add: Regarding Skr. tail a > Ks. tad comparo viii. 1417 n.; road accord- 
ingly Ksiiiikiitaihi. 

Omit sr/tiare hraekrts. 

00 
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CORRIGENDA ET ADDENDA 



BOOK. TIBH1. 

iii. 416 n. 

iii. 436 o. 

iii. 453 n. 

iv. 10 n. 
iv. 81. 

iv. 81 n. 

iv. 126 n. 

iv. 188 n. 

iv. 246. 

iv. 310 margin. 

iv. 323 n. 

iv. 712 n. 

v. 23 n. 
v. 103 n. 
v. 150 n. 
v. 175 n. 

v. 232 n. 

v. 306. 

vi. 186 n. 
vi. 301 n. 

vi. 303 n. 

vii. 32. 
vii. 130. 
vii. 494. 
vii. 739 n. 
vii. 879. 

vii. 993 n. 
vii. 1097-98 n. 
vii. 1239 n. 
vii. 1255 n. 
vii. 1282 n. 
vii. 1367 n. 
vii. 1541 n. 



Add : Compare Hars acar., p. 79. 

For Kullu read Kulu. 

For Pradyumnagari read Pradyumnagiri. 

For Varahamula read Varahamula. 

For who removed the permanency of all offices (?) read who was [able] 
to uproot prime-ministers. 

Correct: Regarding sarvadhikarana, see vi. 199 n. 

For Vular read Volur. 

For Baramula read Baramula. 

For " he who rains gold" read " he who rains bracelets." 
For Parihasapura read Pravarapnra. 
For Par'spor read 9airu-l-mawazi'. 

Add: Nara, of Darvabhisiira, is probably identical with the ancestor of 
the Lohara dynasty; see vii. 1282. 

For vii. 1640 read vii. 1650. 

For Kan*bal read Khan'bal. 

Add : For Tufin compare Yule, Cathay, I. p. clxxxiv. 

Add: Regarding ' kayastha," clerk,' comp. Biihler, Ind. Palaeogr., p. 95: 
a Brahman is designated a ' Kayastha,' viii. 2383. 

Add : For Samanta S'uhi, comp. lntrod., § 96. 

For the Damara read the prominent Damara. 

After Varahamula, viii. 452 add (L roads Varaha 0 ). 

For Abhimanyu's read Ksemagupta's. 

Correct: Didd&'s Vih&ra is mentioned viii. 580. 

For Mayyamanataka read Mayyamantaka. 

For milk-brother read foster-brother, and thus eltewhere. 

For Mayana read Nayana. 

For 703 read 706. 

Add note: For an identical Chinese anecdote, compare Yule, Cathay, 

p. cvi. 

For note vii. 671 read note vii. 210. 

Add: Compare regarding Kanaka, note vii. 1117; also lntrod., § 2. 
Correct : Regarding Balerakaprapa, comparo note viii. 2410. 
Add to references on abhitantilnaya : viii. 1933, 2950. 
AM: For Nara, compare iv. 712. 
For Bud'bror read Bud'brftr. 

Correct : Regarding the shrine of Narendresvara, see iv. 38. 



VOL. II. 



BOOK* THIS. 

viii. 111. 

viii. 610. 
viii. 680. 



AM note: 8'ivaratha is mentioned as the great-great-grandfather of 

Jayaratha in the latter's Tantrftloka ; see Report, p. clu. 
For Tribbakara read Tribdakara ; alto in Eilition. 
AM note : For the Diddavihara, see vi. 303. 
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BOOK. VERBS. 

viii. 811 n. 
viii. 879. 
viii. 1073 n. 
viii. 1085 n. 

viii. 1184 ii. 
viii. 1 195 n. 
viii. 1861 n. 



viii. 2391 n. 
viii. 3102 n. 
viii. 3115. 
viii. 3124 n. 
viii. 3340 n. 
Page 280, line 13. 

„ 298 „ 11. 

„ 313 „ 2. 

M 319 t1 33. 

„ 362 „ 11. 



372 
385 



35. 
40. 



Add : For ' sthanapala,' compare Harsacar., p. 229. 
For father-in-law read uncle. 

Add: A ' Vitastapura' is mentioned by-Jonar. (Bo. Ed.), 681. 

Add : Sahajika is identical with Sahajapala, a descendant of Bhavuka ; 

compare note viii. 1520. 
Add: The ' Brhadbuddha ' statue was still known to Jonaraja, 430. 
For younger brother read nephew. 

For Nyayamafijari of Abhinanda read Nyayamafijari of Jayanta. 
Correct: Jayanta, the father of the poet Abhinanda, whom Prof. 
Biihler, etc. 

Add: For ' kastharmmi,' see J.It.A.S., 1899, p. 493. 
Add: Compare for the proverb, iii. 138. 
For Lohara read Lahara. 
For Panz'gom read Panz'gam. 

Add : Sangiya is identical with the Sangika of viii. 1093. 
Far Chandra read Candra, and thus ehcwhere. 
For Takeshar read Tukcshar. 
For Sfisiins read Lakhs. 

For in the several varieties read in several varieties. 

Add: Alberuni's ' Babarh&n ' corresponds to the modern Babarhan, the 
name of a small hill-tract to the south-west of Abbottabad, Hazara 
District. For this identification, first kindly suggested to me by 
Mr. W. Merk, o.s.l., of the Punjab Commission, compare my note 
J.A.S.B., 1899, Extra No. ii., p. 222. 

For -ham read -hal. 

Add among before the population. 



N.B, — This list does not include words in which diacritical marks have 
broken in the course of printing, nor Kasmiri words spelt differently from the forms 
adopted in the Index ; for such differences compare note in Preface. 



FINIS. 



